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.nirari T on the earlier occasion, the reign of his successor, Tiglath-Pileser I (about 
1100 B. c.), presented a re^iet ition of the successes and of the downfall of Assyria 
unijer Salmanas^ar llmd Tukulti-Ninib. Once more the first quest ion was to secure 
Mesopotamia b\ renewed expeditions northward, and by the reeonquest of Chani- 
galbatiftnd ^ljissr? westward of the Euphrates, We shall endea\oui to throw light 
on the incursions of the nations here oomiug into notice when we treat of the 
“ llittitt ” movement. AVe have an inscription of Tiglath-Piloser's w hich deals w ith 
the lirst*five yeats of his wars in these parts. He first cleaicd the district north of 
Mesopotiyma by driving back or subduing the encroaching tribes, and advanced 
toward. Arm<yiia, in the dastnet between the two rivers. He thus endeavoiucd to 
artuie the v cry territory which Salmanassar had once occupied with Assyrian 
colonists. He further subjugated the " Nairi country/* the district south of Lake 
Vaji ; that is to say, the highlands between Armenia and Mesopotamia. On one of 
• these campaigns, at the head of the Submit (Sebcne-Su), the source of the Tigris, 
he elected ius statue, which has been preserved for us, with a short inscription 
mentioning threewsuch expeditions into the Nairi countiy. He then, like Sulmnn- 
asuai, <‘hecked the Ararn.can hordes which had sjnead over the steppes of Mesopo- 
tamia, and diovc a pari ot them over the Euphrates into the territory of Karchemish. 
He # ar*tuall\ crossed the mer and took six castles occupied by thorn in ‘‘the 
teinton of the JUsiui mountains” This is the identieal district which appeals 
undeT Salmanazar II as the part of Bit-admi lying to the right of the Euphrates 
with the town of Til-Bnshcn. [In the time ot the Crusades it was mado the fief 
ot Joscelin of TclMkishir, the feudal tenant of the county Kdesan.] Ilorc he also 
occupied Pitru, m the angle between Euphrates and Sagui, the Pethor of the Bible 
(erroneously made the home of Balaam), and occupied it with Assyrian colonists. 
Then, still following the example of Salmanassar 1, lie subdued MelitCne (Chani- 
galbat) and then Mussn, which was in the hands of the Kumani, and by this 
restoied the old Mesopotamia kingdom in its former extent. 

Ajj exjiedition thence brought him actually to Phoenicia. At Amid he went out 
to se/An order, as a mighty hunter, to be present at the capture of monsters of the 
deep, lie mentions on this occasion an exchange of presents with the king of 
Egypt, who se*it agiTrng other thiugs U crocuode (nammeh). We do not yet know 
who this Pharaoh was. But we see that the intercourse between the civili/ed 
States was not yet broken off, and that the Egyptian kings still had their eves on 
Palestine, where Haul and David were forming n kingdom, even if the\ did not 
actually interfere. The correspondence between the two kings is not extant. But 
i^ifr is borne in mind that, only a few years before, these northern districts of 
Phoenicia had been held by Nebuchadnezzar, it can be imagined that on the exchange 
of presents weightier issues were concerned, and that the question of fixing their 
spheres uf interests in Palestine had been discussed by the two powers. 

Now that? the West was secured, it was naturally the turn of tire East to be 
considered. We thus come to that part of the reign of Tiglath-Pileser which 
resembles the port played by Tukulti-Ninib. The " synchronic ” history tells us of 
two successful wars against Marduk-nadm-achi, of Babylon, m which the North 
Babylonian towns, togetlierwith Babylon, had been captured ; and a small fragmefft 
of figlath-Pileser’s annals relates his entry into Babylon itself. But the rapid 
ris^ was # inefitably followed by an equally rapid fall. Sennacherib found on his * 
capture of Babylon in ? tfce y*ar 689 B, o. statues of gods, which Mardnk-nadin-ach^ 
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had carried away from Assyria “ four hundred and eighteen years before, 'in tfie. 
time of Tiglath-Pilcser;” and this same Marduk-nadin-achi bears in one of his 
inscriptions the till*; “king of Sumer and Akkad” and “Ring of the wor^l.” 
He therefore not only possessed all Babylonia, but had won back Mesopotamia. 
Tiglatli-Pilcsor accordingly must have lost once more everything ft 0114 ? blowavhich 
had been gained in the interval. The extent of Assyria is again what it was after 
the fall of Tukulti-Ninib. • 

After Tiglath-Bileser, his sons Assur-bel-kala ami Shamshi-Ramftian (ty feigned. 
Wo must now consider Mesopotamia as predominantly under Babylonian supremacy, 
aUliough this cannot have been very strictly asserted, as the encroacluqents flf the 
Ararmeans show. Assyria once more possessed only the “ land of ^ssur,” and wus, 
forced for I he third t ime to begin again. Babylonia itself was indeed no powerful 
rival at this period, and both for the time maintained peace. Assur-bel-kala apd 
Marduk-shapik-zir-mati (“ king of the world/’ that is, in possession of Mesopotamia, 
as his predecessor) made peace. When the Babylonian died, and Ramman-aplu-Tddin 
came to the throne, the Assyrian married liis daughter, and received, according to 
the synchronic history, “a rich dowry; both nations lived together in ]»eace.’ 
Nothing more is known of his brother and successor, tthainshi-liaminau ; in fact, in 
the 4 radition there is a gap of almost one hundred years, during which we haw^im 
trustworthy information as to Assyria or Babylon. 

We learn from later accounts of Salmanassar II, that at this time Assur-irbi 
must have been king of Assyria, lie seems to have made an effort- to regain wlmt 
had been lost, for Salnianassar mentions that lie erected a statue on the shore of 
the sea. This can only have been either Lake Van or the Mediterranean ; from 
tin* context, probably the latter. According to this view, Assur-irbi, like Tiglath- 
Piloscr I, must have reached Phienicia on an expedition. It must remain undecided 
whether his statue was among those fit Nahr-el-kelb, north of Beirut, or whether 
the place was still more to the north. 

Another account states that Film (cf. above, p. 51), which was occupied by 
Tiglath-Piloser, was, during his reign, seized by the Anumeans. This bringtAs to 
tile juiveiucnt which has left its mark 011 this period. 

(c) The Aramivtni M'ujmtion. — In addition to the migrations of the Kassites 
from the East, of the M Untiles” (Mitani) from the Northwest, Mesopotamia and 
Babylonia were at this time the object of the third of the Semitic migrations which 
we have distinguished, namely, the Aramaean. We have already seey several times 
that the Assyrian kings, when they oeeupied Mesopotamia (Pudi-il, Salmanassar I. 
Assur-rish-ishi, Tiglalh-Pileser I), tried to keep in check the "Aramaean hordes* 
which held Mesopotamia, and to drive them back over the river. The country, 
therefore, as early as loOO it. t\, had been overrun by these still nomadic Aranneans 
(Tiglalh-Pileser 1 expressly descrilies them as such), precisely in the same way as 
we have seen happen in the two previous immigrations. 

Mesopotamia with its great steppes was the first object of their invasion ; thence 
they encroached on Babylonia, which they did not occupy until later. They thus 
came from the. North, like the 41 Oanaanites ” and “ Babylonian Semites.” We haife 
often found them there as ‘'Ammiran tribes” at the period of the Assyrian su- 
remacy in Babylon (Tiglatli-Pi loser 1 fi and his successors) [cf. pp. 26, 27]. The 
' Tince of the Chdhiwaus from the South chocked their further progress. Besides 
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# this, tt, can be clearly traced how the tribes which pushed on before them, and were 
cerfltinly most closely akin to them, — just as the “ Hebrews ” to the “ Canaan ites " 
— hindered their expansion in these districts. These are the Suti, whom we huve 
found under Assur-uballit and Kadaslnpan-charbe still in possession of (lie Syrian 
deserj (cf. j>p. K, 21). They were forced by the A minimus toward Babylonia, 
where in the twelfth century n. c., under the kings of the dynasty of the “sen 
country,” they are mentioned as raiders, and were finally driven to the left bank of 
the Tigris, up to the mountains, where they are still mentioned under Saigon (in 
•lamuLbal). Thus even in the eighth century the stratification in thcwqimnce of 
the Suti aud Araimraii.s in Babylonia is clearly recogulsubie. dust as these tribes 
fir*t came into the country at the time when the Kassites were able to establisli 
tlieir po\fer owing to the weakness of Babylonia, vso after 1 100, when neither Assyria 
nor Babylonia could offer any vigorous resistance to them, tlieir expansion was all 
tile easier. This period covers, therefore, the- above-mentioned devastation of Bub\ - 
Ionia by the Suti, who were pushed onward by the A minivans; and wo must, there- 
fore include in i^the advance into Babylonia of the Aranuean tribes which afterward 
fettled there. 

At the same time they occupied Mesopotamia, which lay still more open to them, 
and played the part there which we have often pictured to ourselves in the coprso 
of flic migrations. While in Babylonia they were kept away from tlm towns through 
the t'haklivan counter-current, and remained in the open country, they completely 
occupied Mesopotamia. As soon as our Assyrian sources arc again available, we find 
Aranuean States there ami a predominantly Aranuean population. The language 
of the land of Suri (cf. ubo\e, p. 10) then became Aramaic, and the terms u Syrians ” 
and “ Araltueans/’originally completely distinct, became gradually synonymous. We 
pro ml that a similar result followed on the occupation of Pilm (p. 51). We must * 
picture to ourselves that the |K*.riod of the century after Tiglnth-Pilescr, on which 
no light is thrown by further accounts, was filled up by numerous eases of this sort 
in Mesopotamia. The Assyrian kings obviously could not have looked on passively, 
f >r voe believed that we could prove some opposition was shown them even under 
Assur-irhi. On the whole, it is only natural tliat this struggle fluctuated greatly, 
and that its (gnirs^an best be ivi lised b\ the typical case of the Cluildieans in 
Babylonia. 


R The Middle -Ashyhiax Kingdom 

# AlthohgiT Babjdon and Assyria were not ii. a position to protect Mesopotamia 
Against the Aranuean migration, they could still dispute, for its possession. We 
had seen that Babylon, after Tiglath-Pileser, was superior to Assyria; and this 
relation appears to have lasted up to the beginning of the “ (Jhaldivan dynasty ” 
(cf. p. 22). So soon as we once more have Assyrian accounts, this question has 
•been once for all settled ; from this time every Assyrian king, to the end of Assyria, 
styles himself “king of the world.” 

The next names of such kings, whose succession is now unbroken, are : Tiglalb- 
Pileser II, only known from the genealogy of his grandson (about 950); Assur- 
dan 11, also mentioned there (e. 930) ; Jtamman-nirari IT, known by a small 
inscription. • With the reign of the last named the “Eponvms Canon” (the litnu 
lis% begins; this parfckularjses the Assyrian Eponynxs (limu), by which the sepa- 
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idle ><*ars aie dated. Henceforth, to neatly the end of the kingdom, each year *of ' 
Asm nan histoi} can be verihed by its hmu. , * 

All tlnet, then, are designated by the now permanent title of “king of the 
world, king of Assut ” Mesopotamia has become an integral part of the Assyftan 
Km pin 1 . 1 fan .in and Assui are the c4pitals of the two divisions of the country. 
Hie one division is completely occupied by an Arannean population* wducli, even 
in the old tow ns, c< itaiuly i aused the same annoyance to the old population as the 
Chdd.rans did to the Babylonians (p. 23), an$ included a number of ^hamoean 
States, the punt es ot which used every opportunity to assert their independence yi 
to win the smeieignty for 'themselves. Thus near Harran 19 an Aramaean Estate 
Iht-Adim, a lounteipurt to the county Edessa of the Crusaders (cf. above, p. 51^ 4 
similail>, near Babylon is the Chaldaean Bit-Dakuri, and we shall leam*of oriieis 
in the tune of Assumasnpal. The subjugation of those States and tribes formed, 
theieloie, the immediate task of an Assyrian State, which did uot intend to lie* at , 
the meuy ol any ambitious punus • 

Kamman-nuari II was suceccdod bv his son Tukulti-Ninib 11/890-885). The 
latter, on an expedition to the “Nain countiy,” had an inscription, cnived ljy 
the side of that of Tiglath-Pilesei I at the souice of the Subnet (cf. 51, 59) The 
same thing was also done by Assumasnpal aud Salmanassai II, his son and lus 
gi mdson Tnkulti-Nnuh was afteiwanl solicitous to secure the distncL* of 
As->iu which had been colonised by Salmanassar and won back by Tiglath-Pffcsei. 

1 ndci Assmnasiipal theu possession is assumed (l)amdamusa). 

With Assmnasiipal (Assm-nassir-aph) II (885-860) our sources once moie 
flow abundantly. We possess several vciy extensive inscriptions by him, wlnrh 
(lisdilic lus campaigns m detail. He it was who reduced Mesopotamia to ordei, 
uni put an end to the independence of the Aram .nan punees. He abolished the 
iomldl stein, and earned out the principle of piovinual admuustration. His 
aoeoonts ot this give us an insight into the conditions ot the country. 

In his veiy lust full ve,u of soveioignLj (884) an insmreetJon broke out in the 
Aramieau State i^t-C’liadippi (or Bit-Uhalupi, on the Lowe? Chabur ; see tin in- 
serted map, “ Babylonia, Assyna, and Adjoining Countnes fiom 1100-745 B. C.”) ; 
there the prince, who was an adheient of Assjiia, aud had, tli*jfor% been already 
at some earlier period conquered, had been killed, and a prince summoned from the 
adjoining JJit-adim (neai I Ian ah'), who was a sworft enemy of Assyria. Asstir- 
nasnp.il was on the Euphiates m Kuraimieh, and hastened to Bit-ChadippL While 
lie was on his way the Aramieau princes of Shadikanua (or Gardikatma) and 
Shunu hastened to show tlieir submission by payment of tribute: 6n Ms arrival, 
ism a, the capital of Ilit-Chadippi, submitted, and surrendered Up its pritu», Achi- 
jahalia, but did not, however, escape the fate of destruction. AzLR a pgtStfs sheik, 
was instated as Assyrian “ governor.” 4 V 

The couise of this insurrection is typical fhr most of the bf Assyna 

with these Aramaeans, as With all tribes in a similar position, ’*ff a 'favourable 
opjioitunity was presented, they sought alliance with others, and/«tispended the 
payment of tribute, but they seldom offered resistance to an 4^tian Wmy. On 
the right hank of the EuphrateSj beginning with Syria a* Assilt- 

nnsirpal was acquainted with lhte<S\«u$ hgl%f»oran4io ( result of the 

Aiamsean immigration ; aa wly, XnJri, ^hu^Sanu (country of the 

ChnburV. and SueliL Thev Wore ^shhiubated. in 4 various Awamas&tr. AWb hfve 
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the Euphrates, from the tnost ,: northerly par# df^Syria, 'paid 'tribute. - The Arainman 
expeditions were ,iiQt difficult wars, for tK6 restless Bcdouins had already become 
poasimts and readily submitted to auy iar^e ^nhy. 

Assumasirpal had conducted mos^ oi his campaigns. in theTTorth gainst the 
Naiji country, where his object was td recover or to sectire the old possessions. Jn 
the districts west and south of the Mens . Masiys the Assyrian cblonists (p. 4!)), 
who find been ill-treated by the surrounding population and had fledto the moun- 
tains, were brought back, and the province of Tushcha wai once mote secured. In 
the same part, Tela, which was inhabited by Assyrians and had revolted, was pun- 
ished with barbarous severity; a like fate befell the disloyal governor Ghulai. who 
had wishecl to occupy Bamdamusa. Some other expeditions were led over the 
Tigris still farther into the Nam country. lie also adVaiiced .on the other side 
of Arbela toward Lake Urumiya, where tbe^inost important; .countries subdued 
were Chubushkia, Zamua, and Gilzan. . . . ' V ■ *' 

Then when, like Tiglath-Pilcser I, he had, attained bis immediate object, he 
undertook an expedition into Phoenicia (877 n. c.). Starting from Bit-Adini, which 
had been subdued, the king crossed the Euphrates on rafts of inflated sheepskins, 
a method stiH eiqpfoyed, and matched tm the left bank dowp stream to Karclte- 
misb, “the capital of the Ghatti country.!?: J^angara, “ king of the Chatti country” 
paid tributeand furnished his contingent for ifooarnij'. The Syrian State of Patin, 
now occupied fly Aramteans, which comprised the district north of the, lake of 
Anti6clua,%ejo-cittied Amq, and stretched farther sbuth to the Orontes, adjoined 
y»e*distriet ;p*,Eamhemish ^9 the west. A$jjiz iras’fiimi conquered,, and when the 
.ssyriM^ti^ -!&$An (Aptejf advaneStf 0 Kunalua, the capital, 
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represent the monument erected by Assurnasirpal to commemorate his -vision f 
Arvad, (Jelial, Sidon, Tyre, and the Aniorites in the hintcrtund sent tribute 
Another division had been sent northward to the Amanus, m order to fell cctlai- 
trees there for the buildings in Nineveh. Tyre is the most southern State of which 
ment ion is made. The Omri dynasty was then reigning in Israel The movement* 
of the Assyrian army must have been noticed and carefully followed by it. Assur- 
nasirpal did not, however, venture to penetrate farther, for the more southern dis- 
tricts either paid tribute to Damascus, then the ruling State of Assyria* or were 
under its protectorate. Assurnasirpal did not venture on tt quarrel with it. Since 
lie feared it, he makes no allusion to it; but lie only demanded tribute front Mieh 
States a^ were not subject to the influence of the king of Damascus. m In oilTh- 
respects the expedition of Assurnasirpal was nearly a repetition of that of Tiglath- 
Pilcscr 1, which he evidently took as his model. • 

We must regard the steps taken to secure Mesopotamia as the most valuable* 
result of his reign. As Salrnanassar 1 lmd done before, so he, to emphasise the 
altered conditions, removed his capital from Assur once more to Kalchi, where his 
palate, the “ Northwest palace,” has been excavated by Layard ; he also planned 
an aqueduct from the Zab to the city. 

•His successor, Salnmnassar II (8i>0-825 it. (\), continued all the work ol^hi- 
fatlier from the ]>oint where the latter left oil. His successors in Dabvloniji fcf. 
above, ]>. 21) are known to us. In Mesopotamia he confiscated most of the fiefs of 
tin' conquered Arainican princes and placed them under Assyrian administration ; 
in the North he subjugated the same districts as his father, and made fresh con- 
quests; finally, in Syria he ventured to attack Damascus, a step whieh # his father 
had si carefully avoided. 

The first \cars of the reign of Salnmnassar II were devoted to the allairs of 
Mesopotamia. In three campaigns (SoD-SoT) Achuni of liit-Adini, who had 
aufain rebelled, was defeated, and his territory forfeited and made a province, and 
Airily colonised by Assyrians. A similar fate befell in 854 another Arainican 
prince, (liammu, in the Ikilieh valley. Thus all independent government of the 
Aramaans in Mesopotamia ceased; they became Assyrian subjects. 

For Salrnanassar, as it had been for Assurnasirjxil, the next ulep ftatumlly after 
the conquest, of Mesopotamia was the occupation of Syria, and, if possible, of Pales- 
tine. His .father had subjugated the northern part, Patin ; it now remained to 
conquer jflic State which the former had avoided, and which ruled all lYrle-Syria 
and Palestine. In 854 he crossed the Euphrates near Til-Bursip, # whicb had re- 
cently /been Achuni’s capital, and was then the seat of an Assyrian governor, 
marched in a southerly direction toward Pitru, which had also been retaken from 
the Ar aimeans and placed under Assyrian government. There he received the 
tribune of the Syrian princes, who had voluntarily submitted or had already been 
rciuiccd to submission. They were Sangar, of Karcheraish, who in 877 had done 
Ininagc to Assurnasirpal ; Kundaspi, of Kummuch ; Arame, of Gusi ; LalIi,of Me- 
lij/em* (also already tributary to Assurnasirpal) ; Chajani, of Gabar-Sam’al ; Kalpa- 
rhiula, of Patin and Gurgum (the two latter, in the district of Sendscliirli, princes 
of parts of what was formerly Patin"). Thence the expedition went farther to 
|t\lej)j'o, which offered no resistance; there Salrnanassar sacrificed to Hadad, or 
Ram man, god of the city. . * • • 

Thence marching in a southerly direction, he reached the. sphere of interesfs of 
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. i5anmseus, the borders of II am, ‘it, where lrchulini, the prince, was allied with King 
]3ir-idri of Damascus, or probably paid him tribute. Bir-idri with his army met 
hip near Karkar it! The vicinity of Hamat. Among the vassals who had to obey 
the call to arms are mentioned : lrchulini of Hamat, Aliab of Israel, the princes of 
Kue *Cilici;p, jflussri (pp. 43. 31), Irqaua, Malin-baal of Arvad, the princes of 
Usana, Siaua (North Phoenicians), Uindibu of tlie Arabians (the first mention 
of suck), and Iki’sa of Ammon. Salmauassar, of course, claimed a splendid victory ; 
but thtf result t>f the battle was his withdrawal to Assyria and a continuation of 
the powprof Damascus in its fullest extent. Since Babylonian affairs (8f>*J-8f>l ) 
prevented ajjy immediate renewal of the attempt, no action was taken until the year 
• W9 b. c.^whcij the results were equally trifling. Salmauassar fared no better in the 
succeeding year (848) when he invaded Ilamat from the Amanus, that is to say, 
from the tributary country of Putin, "won a ” similar “ victory , v aiul was obliged to 
• return to Assyria once more without any real results. Damascus had thus proved 
to a well-matched rival; the Assyrian army had to fight there against a thor- 
oughly disciplined force and not against the militia of an uncivilized tribe. Sal- 
manassar was only incited to greater efforts to overthrow' this rival, whose defeat 
would secure him all Syria and Palestine. Three years subsequently he undertook 
another expedition, having this time raised levies “ of the land” (cf. above, p. # +f> ). 
Bui bis ri\al had plan'd an unusually strong force in- the field; and the “victory” 
of s?il manassar was of the same character as the earlier ones which his insc,ri])tions 
record. 

Tie first gained a success when there was a- change of sovereigns at Damascus 
and he was able to win the vassals partly over to his side, Bir-idri was dead and 
Ifa/.ael had become king of Damascus; meanwhile in Israel a revolution Imd set 
Jehu on the throne, and lie looked to Assyria for support. Above all, Damascus 
now stood entirely alone. We have frequently noticed already how the death of a 
king is the, signal for a universal defection of the vassals. Uazael was dependent, 
therefore, on his own resources. Salmauassar advanced from the North along the 
coast, in order to attack Damascus from the side of Beirut, where he had one, of tin* 
weatherworn monuments cut near Nahr-el-Kelk Uazael tried to bar his passage 
between the <1 ferritin and the Antilibanon, but failed to check him, and was forced 
to retire behind the walls of Damascus. Salmauassar besieged the city for some 
time, but could obtain no lesults. It was not the mud walls of an ordinary 
provincial town which resisted his hattcrinp-rams. He had to be content with 
laying waste ^.he open country as far as the Hauran, and then to withdraw' home- 
ward with the indemnity which Tyre and Si don always paid, and the homage of 
Jehu (see the two smaller reliefs on the pi ue opposite p. 70). Even a sixth at- 
tempt (839) met with no better results, Damascus preserved its independence. 
The State thus continued to exist which blocked Assyria’s road to Palestine, 'file 
whole course of Israel itlsh history was determined by that. For the next hundred 
years Israel and Judah remained under the influence of Damascus; when finally 
ft fell (731 b. a), the fate of Israel also was sealed. 

Salmauassar made uo further attack on Damascus after 839 ; Israel and tla* 
rest of Palestine were therefore left to themselves to deal with Damascus. 
Although Ccele-Syria and Palestine had temporarily escaped the Assyrian power, 
ojily a further conquest of North Syria and a wider expansion toward Asia Minor 
regained to be effected- Melitene, Palin, and Amq had acknowledged the* 
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Assyrian supremacy; but now Salmanassar advanced over the Anurous and info # 
the district of the Taurus. Kue (Cilicia) had been at first tributary to Damascus ; 
it was now (840, 835, and 834) subjugated, and at Tarsus Karri was made king 
in the room of his brother Kate. To the north of the Taurus tribute was 
demanded from the Tabal, who were governed by their chiefs, aiftl thus the circle 
of Assyrian vassal States from Cilicia over the Taurus as far as &eliteue was 
completed. # 

Tim district of Malathia (Chanigalbat) formed part of the Armenian Highlands, 
and was, therefore, the next object of conquest for a power advancing in that direc- 
tion. It had been secured for Assyria under Salmanassar, Tiglath-Pilese* and 
Assurnasirpal, who had already conducted campaigns up to Lake Van. Since i*i # 
the north of this country some approximation to a united State was noticeable in 
I - rarlhu, with its capital on Lake Van, Salmanassar made war on its kings. By 857 
lie had once, more marched through the districts south of the Upper Euphrates, namely, , 
Alai, Zamani, Auzitene, and on Alie other side of the Arsanias Suchme and Dujtieni, 
which liad been subject to his predecessors, Salamanassar I ant^ Tiglath-Pileser. 
He in vmled the territory of Urarthu from this point; King Arame withdrew int^> 
tin* interior. A statue of Salmanassar was erected near Lake Van, and the march 
continued through the eastern passes past Gilzun and Chubushkia to Arbael. New 
expeditions were undertaken in 850 and 845; during these latter the inscriptions 
at the source of the Subnat were probably carved (of. above, pp. 52, 54). • 

SI uamvhile, that change of monarchy in Armenia must have occurred which 
brought the powerful dynasty to. the throne that had its seat at Thuruspa on 
hake wan (tho modern Van), and from thence founded the mighty kingdom of 
Trai t I Ji. This caused much trouble to the kings of Assyria in the succeeding 
years, JSmd contested with them for the supremacy in Syria. The defection of 
Lallij/)f Malathia in the year 837 is certainly to be traced to the efforts of these 
kind's. Four years later (833) an Assyrian army was sent to the Arsanias in order, 
yf would seem, to reoccupy the districts of Suchmq and Dajaeni, which are situated 
*>n its right bank; Sard mi J, the new king of Urarthu, was therefore clearly 
advancing. In 829 a new expedition, this time from the other side, was attempted 
through the passes of Gilzan and Chubushkia. Mussassir, a fixate £o the south- 
west of Lake Urujuaiya, was sacked, and a part of Urarthu met the same fate. 
Hut the Assyrian^ did not obtain any decisive results here ; on tlie contrary, the 
power of the ^vbw State grew continually in subsequent years, and from the time 
of Itaminaut-niraii onward Assyria was more and more ousted from these regions. 
The kings of Urarthu encroached on Mesopotamia and Syria, uiftil they wjpiy 
driven back to their highlands under Tiglath-Pileser III. # 

^ While AssurnasirpaPs frontier on the east and southeast had been the Zab, 
Salmanassar advanced against the districts between Lake Urumiya trod, the plain 
of the Tigris, which had often in earlier times been subject to the' Assyrian supre- 
macy (Lulumi), but now, as frequently, were more influenced by Babylon. In 860 
an/ expedition was made into the passes of Holvan, and in 844 a similar one to 
^famri, tho Southwestern Media. An advance was made in 836 against ilie 
prince of Bit-Chamban, who had been instated there ; then the inarch was coif- 
tinued farther northward to Parsua, on the east of Take Urumiva. . Here chiefs of 
the Modes, who are mentioned for the first time in this connection, brought their 
tribute, when the advance was continued in a southerly direction to Charch&r, 
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*.edfct erf. Holvan. The districts of KircM and Ohubushkia, which lay to the south 
of tile Lakes Van^md Urumiya, and had been already traversed by Assurnasirpal, 
were also subjugated, and Man on the western shore, as well as Gilzan to the 
north of Lake Urumiya, were punished. 

Salmanassar’^ successes in Babylonia have been spoken of in the Babylonian 
history (p. 21?). The close connection with Babylonia and the growth of its influ- 
ence caused the great rebellion which broke out toward the end' of the reign of 
Salmanazar. The peasant class of Assyria must have suffered by the wars — 
Babylonia was the seat pf the hierarchy J and certainly even such contrasts must 
have had* their weight in this rebellion (of. below, pp, 64, 69, 72# <i swpitts). Almost 
the whole of Assyria and the Assyrian provinces, with the former capital, Assur, 
which had naturally lost much by the change of the royal residence, at their head, 
now revolted. Of the important towns, only the capital, Kalchi, and Harran, capi- 

. taf of Mesopotamia, where Salmanassar had rebuilt the temple of Sin, remained 
loyal* and it would appear that Salmauassar found a refuge in North Babylonia, 
which indeed belonged to him. The loader of the rebellion was Assur-dnnin-apli, 
Sgdmanassur’s son, who maintained bis position for at least six years (829-824), 
and at this time certainly bore the title “ Kiug of Assur,” since he was in posses- 
sion of the ancient capital. , 

Salmanassar had died meanwhile (825), and his son, Shamshi-ltammun, who 
at tifkt only possessed Mesopotamia (therefore merely “ kiug of the world ”), at 
length subdued Assyria again (825-812). The only inscription which wij have 
in him extends merely to his fourth campaign against Bultyloura. The first expe- 
dition he records was to Nairi, and in connection with that, the homage olfored 
by the enfire Assyrian empire from its northern to its southern frontiers, aim from 
the eastern frontier as far as the Euphrates (there were no Assyrian provinces 
yet in Syria). The second campaign was directed against the Nairi country, 
through the district between Lakes Van and Urumiya, in the course of which, a 
part of Urarlhu was laid waste. ^ The third expedition went to the same pinch,, 
and then was led further to Man, and round Lake Urumiya up to l’arsua ; thence 
it went in a southeasterly direction through Media, probably to Holvan. A large 
number of M<;diag districts are unum* .rated in this place. The fourth caui|iuigu 
finally was that against Babylon ; the narrative breaks off after the victory over 
Marduk-balatsu-iqbi (cf. above, p. 24 ). 

From the reign of Shanmhi-Ilamnian onward we possess a new source, which 
serves as an invaluable clue for the following period ; a fragment of it actually 
dpals with the%egimiing and the end of the reign of Salmanassar II. This is the 
Eponyms chronicle, £ Limft list (cf. above, p. 45), with short^notes, which record 
the most important event of each year, usually a campaign ; it is esjiecially val- 
uable for the ensuing period down to Tiglatli-I’ileser III, from which wo have few- 
other inscriptions. We possess some more short inscriptions by Karaman-nirari 111 
(812-783 B. c.), which give a general sutvey of his campaigns, and are supple- 
mented by the accounts of the Eponyms chronicle. On the whole, it is a question 
of continuing the' conquests of his predecessors, or of winning lack territories 
vftiich had become untrustworthy. He lxad hardly made any important conquests. 
Among his subject countries in the East he mentions EUipi (bordering on Elam), 
also Charchair and Aiazia$h up to Parsua, known from the time of Salmanassar, 
an<h for*the first time. Audio, adjacent to Paraua, on the northeast. He also re- 
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reived tribute from Median chiefs. Three'exj editions to Chubushkia and tljf* Xcfm" 
country are enumerated, and two to Sian. He did not, however* venture on fifrlher 
advance against Urarthu, which continually developed its power. He met with 
■,())))(! successes in Syria. In 800 and 805 expeditions to Arpad and Azaz (p. o5; 
an* mentioned, and in 707 another to a Syrian town, Manssuatc.* We may connect 
with this th(i notice that Mari 1 , king of Damascus, paid tribute; perhaps the acces- 
sion of a new king at Damascus was the cause. Karnman-nirari also lyenlion^ 
among the tributary States, Tyre and Sidon, Israel, which thus still held ^Assyria, 
and Kdom and Pliilistea, which last were recent additions. This points to a pre- 
ponderant Assyrian influence in Palestine, and thus a decay of the power of 
Damascus. As long as Damascus remained independent, it was always a bulwark 
for all districts lying south of it (for Kammiui-nirari’s relations to Babylonia, sec 
above, ]». ‘J I ). 

Eor the following period we have no more royal inscriptions, and are, therefore., 
entirely dependent on tins accounts of the Eponyms chronicle. The lack tjf in- 
script ions in itself points to a period of weakness, and this is confirmed bv the facts 
which we can establish. On the whole, for the next forty jears it is merely a 
question of retaining what had been won. Indeed, this could not always be done, 
for. we. shall see that in the revival of prosperity under Tiglath-Pileser much had 
first to he, won back again. This is especially (rue of the territories which* lay 
within the sphere of interests of the new kingdom of I’rarthu. Assyria,^ hen 
once she ceased to attack, was herself attacked; henceforth this was done by 
Armenia, where the kings (especially Menuas) extended their j lower toward the 
Southi and deprived Assyria of the Nairi country as well as the districts of North- 
ern A* syria. Sulmanassar III (7 8.' 1-775 n. r.) lmd already been obliged towage 
defe i/ive wars principally against rrartliu ; no fewer than six of his ten campaigns 
we rur directed against the incessant encroachments of this rival. There does not 
se/m to have been so much lost toward the East, on the borders of Media, for there 
JCie had to deal mostly with barbarian Slates without a firm organisation. There 
are expeditions thither (to Namri) mentioned in 74!) and 74S, and one in 766 
against the Modes. 

The next king was Assur-dan III (774-755 n. <\), who comluc.ttfcl seveial cam- 
paigns in Syria; the first (778) against Damascus, the second against Chaiarikka, 
to the north of it. He twice marched into Babylonia, in 771 and 767; he had 
therefore attempted to oppose the (■hahheans there. In the second half of his 
reign his kingdom was convulsed by a shock which was destined to destroy the 
fabric of tributary States so laboriously reared. A rebellion broke # out in the^ear 
768, which continued in succeeding years to spread from place to place, and gradual!! 
must have affected a large portion of the empire. The Eponyms chronicle puls 
before this year — the year when ilie chronicle records that eclipse, the ascertainable 
date of which forms a fixed point in ancient chronology — a mark of division, as at 
iho beginning of new reigns ; for since the rebellion broke otifc in Assur a rival king 
would have been proclaimed there. What the deeper lying cause may have beerf is 
not proved, but it is not difficult to settle : the rebellion started in the. ancient 
capital of the empire. If we reflect how Tiglath-Pileser chose Kalchi again, afid 
Saigon on the contrary restored the privileges of Assur, we may conclude that the 
movement originated with the priests of Babylon, whose privileges wre infringed 
by the removal of the royal resident: \ The rebellion was suppressed, it is\rue#1mt 
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Jh? next king, Assur-nirari (754-740 i£ e.), seems to liave been subject to the 
influence of its promoters, for ihe first act of his reign was the removal of the court 
bacJjL to Assur (754), ‘even if Assur-dan himself did not do so. This signified a 
victory of the hierarchy over the source of Assyria’s strength, the army. The 
monarchy, b^ abandoning this, the only support to its power in Assyria, volun- 
tarily abdicated (754 n. i\). 

Assur-nirari reigned eight years, to each of which (with one exception) the 
note, wliTqJi is n<* otherwise found, % Mn the country,” that is, “no war,” is appended. 
However^Fw the last year (745) the chronicle records, " rebellion in Kalchi and 
in tln*course # of the next year Tiglath-Pileser* lit mounted the throne. We have 
<ji*ee more inscijptions of his, which show that he resided in Kalchi. and was not of 
the royal stock. He therefore was placed on the throne by a military rebellion in 
Kajchi. Assur-nirari, who resided at Assur under the influence of the hierarchy, 
•was the last king of his house. 


• F. The Nkw Assyrian Em pi it k 

• 

f0 a) Assyria the tjar mat nntf Fouwr in Nearer A sift. • — With Tiglath-Pilcser 111 
(745-72.4 n. c.) begins a fio«h period of Assyrian history, a new era of prosperity 
which raised Assyria to the supremacy in Nearer Asia, lie really laid the foun- 
dutiofts of the glory of Assyria. This is the age when Assyria subdued Damascus 
and Palestine, and thus interfered in the history of that small people, whose records 
and sacred books liave long been the. best known to us, and preserved the mime 
of Assyria for two thousand years, when the proofs of its history lay buried in the 
earth, and # no one knew what language had been spoken by these beds of Nearer 
Asia. 

We must distinguish between t hree 1 1 tea Lie* of war in the reign of Tiglath-Pileser : 
Babylonia, where his successes have been already mentioned; the North, where he 
had to light with the now powerful Pranhu ; and Syria- Palestine, with Damascus, 
which, far from being crushed, had on the contrary been able in the interval of 
Assyria's weakness to regain its strength, and had since the last war (77M) dis- 
continued the^iay^ftit of tribute. 

After the Babylonian rampaign the. first year (745 ), and another in Western 
Media the next year, war was begun in 742 against Sarduri II of Armenia. The 
latter had in the meantime made continual advances, had subdued Melitene and 
Kummuch (Oomrnagene), and even Gurgum, the northern part of the former Patin, 
audJiad compelled their kings to pay tribute to him rtnd not to Assyria. He had 
tTien entered into friendly relations with Mati-ii tf Agusi, who had cither already 
occupied Arpad (an expedition had been sent there in 754), or wished to do so, in 
order to found a kingdom for himself there (p. 128;. According to the. Kponyins 
chronicle, Tiglath-Pileser was actually near Arpad, and therefore was marching 
against Mati-il, when an Armenian army under Sarduri invaded Mesopotamia. It 
was defeated in the country of Kummuch. Sarduri was pursued to “ the bridge of 
the Euphrates, the boundary of his land,” and thus a check was put at least on his 
acfvance toward Mesopotamia; further operations against him had to be deferred 
until a later occasion. The three following years were filled up by expeditions 
“ to Arpad.” *Mati-il must therefore have show n a vigorous resistance. After his fall 
mo& Syrian princes paid tribute ; namely, Kustaspi of Kummuch and Tarcliulara 
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of Gurgura, who thus seceded from Urarthu, Rasson of Damascus (p. 120) r *Hii'S.nx 
of Tyre, the prince of Kue, and RLsiris of Karchemish (p. 11]). Assyria’s supremacy 
in Syria was therefore restored in these three years (vide the map u Bahylopia, 
Assyria, etc., from 1100-745, 1 ” p. 54, and "Assyria after 745,” p. 87), while Urarthu 
was driven out. Only a part of Patin, Unqi, that. is, Amq, together jvith tl*e capi- 
tal Kinalia or Kunalua, offered resistance; its prince, Tutammu, lost his throne, 
and this part of the country became an Assyrian province. • 

The next year saw an expedition to Ulluba, one of the Nairi countries*; it also 
was placed under an Assyrian governor. The object of this movement was, naturally 
to strike a blow at Armenia, from which this territory had been taken. , The country 
was secured by fortresses against attacks from the side of Armenia. In 73$ 
another expedition was made to one of the districts of Patin. Azrija'ii, prince of 
Ja’udi (close by Kendschirli), had revolted ; his town, Kullani, was taken. This event 
threw its shadows as far as Israel and Judah, where Isaiah held up the conquest of • 
" Kul no” as a warning example to the Jews. A number of North Pbtrifiician 
districts — the same region where once Assuraasirpal had fouiyied his Assjrian 
colony Aribua, and which now belonged to Hamat — had joined Azrija’u, and incurred 
the penalty of being annexed. The Assyrian province of Sinuyra was constituted 
out. of them, which stretched from the Oontes to the district of Gebal, but did imt 
include this or Arvad, which remained independent. Tliis new Phoenician province, 
which received fresh additions in the year 783, was assigned to Salmanassar, son of 
Tiglath-hlesor. In this way part of the " foreland ” of Damascus became Assyrian. 
Damascus itself, as well as the remaining Syrian and Phoenician States, Kuminuch, 
Karchemish, Sam’ul, and Gurgum in Ainq, Hamat, Ivue, Gebal, Tyre, also Menahem 
of Israel, paid tribute; the latter, as maybe assumed from the biblical' narrative, 
only did so when a part of his dominions had been taken away from him. The 
wider circle of the tributary States which had once been bound to Salmanassar, 
uamely, Melitene, Kasku, Tabal, and the principalities of Cappadocia and Cilicia, 
paid tribute onfce more. The Assyrian king, as the actual feudal lord of Damascus, 
received presents from Zabibi, queen of the Arabians. 

In the years 737 and 780 B. c. expeditions were led to Media and Nairi, with 
the object of more completely crushing the influence of Utyrthi»; and in the 
ensuing year this great rival was finally attacked in his own country. Urarthu 
was traversed. Tiglalh-Pileser besieged the citadel of Thuruspa (Van), but without 
success, ami had to be contented with erecting a royal statue there in view of the 
besieged. He annexed the southern part of Urarthu, and united it to the province ( 
of Nairi. He thus struck uii undeniably heavy blow at Urarthu, and he plaeecUa 

strong obstacle in the way of any renewed advance by fortifying the frontier 
provinces. Urarthu’s dominion over Syria and Nairi was thus ended. But he did 
not entirely relinquish his schemes of conquest until his power was, broken by 
Surgon, and at the same time a dangerous antagonist faced him on the other side in 
the Cimmerians. 

Damascus had hitherto paid tribute* But it is always to be noticed that the 
position of tributary to Assyria was never permanent. On the one hand, the sums 
exacted were so high that only compulsion could wring them out of the feudal 
princes;, on the other hand, these conditions formed a constant incentive to revolt 
as soon as any other prospect was shown. Very often also there may have been 
an intention to force tributary States lb revolt* in order to have a pretext Co aiAex 
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them as a province (we may compare the policy of the Romans toward their socii). 
‘The’year 73i sa\£ an expedition to Philistia, whore Aseulon was brought under 
Assyrian rule. We aee that all Palestine must follow the destinies of Damascus. 
Sofln afterward, however, Damascus seems to have shaken off the yoke. The 
pretexj for interference was given by the appeal for help of Aliaz of Judah, whom 
Iiasson (Iiezih) and his vassal Pekah were besieging in Jerusalem, in order to force 
him to join an alliance aimed against Assyria. Tyre was also privy to it, and there 
seem tci have been hopes of help frqm Egypt. In the year 733 Tighith-Pileser 
advanced' 4 before Damascus. In Israel, Pekah, on the approach of the Assyrians, 
fell a victim to a revolt of the Assyrian party, and in his place Hoshea, the leader 
of this part$\ was appointed king. This opportune outbreak deprived Tighith- 
Pileser of the Excuse for annexing the country, and thus a respite of ten or twelve 
years was purchased ; but then destiny must be fulfilled. Damascus, as on previous 
occasions (p. 57), offered a successful resistance; however, it fell at last, and became 
an Assyrian province (732 n. c.). Israel, whose territory even without this hud 
been much curtailed, was now directly bounded by au Assyrian province : the 
State wliich had hitherto politically ruled it, and was its leader in the development 
of vulture, was administered by an Assyrian governor ! Tyre also, which had joined 
in the cause, made a peace on the approach of an Assyrian army. The rich trading 
towh was best able to pay tribute. 

The next years belong to the conquest < >f Babylonia and Babylon (of. above, ]). 
2fi). Tiglath-Pileser reigned then two years as kingof Babylon; in the year 72S 
he died, and was succeeded by his son Salmatuissar LV (727-722 H. c.). Mis reign 
is merely an appendage of that of Tiglath-Pile^cr, whoso policy he seems uniformly 
to have h 41 owed. We do not possess any inscriptions of his own/ Samaria, in his 
reign, found itself compelled once more to suspend payment of tribute ; but the 
expected help from Egypt was not forthcoming, and after a throe years' siege the 
town was captured and made the seat of an Assyrian governor. The Assyrian 
frontier now ran a little north of Jerusalem (ride map, p. 87). 

Salmanassar died before the fall of Samaria, so that its capture is recorded 
as effected by his successor, Sargon. This Sargon, like Tiglath-Pilescr, was the 
founder of a qew dynasty ; lie had been made king by a reaction against that move- 
ment which had brought the former to the tin-one. li is account of the measures 
of his predecessors, which he superseded, throw light for us on the nature of this 
movement, of wliich we have already found traces in the revolutions of Assur- 
danin-apli and of 7C3. 

Tiglath-Pifl?ser had, according to this, endeavoured to restrict the excessive in- 
fluence of the priesthood and the favoured posit ion of the great cities. Those had 
possessed the most extensive privileges and enjoyed immunity from almost all 
burdens. If we consider the additional fact that the greatest part of the land be- 
longed to them, we. shall realise that the national revenue must have diminished 
more and mor&; and we .understand why the Assyrian kingdom, in the end, became 
so* impotent, . Even the attitude of the .Assyrian kings toward Babylonia was 
regulated by fc^is. s Tiglath-Pileser, Salmanassar, Sennacherib, Assurbauipal, uoted 
energetically; Sargon and Assarhaddon favoured Babylon, where the system of 
privileged priests and towns, which caused this weakness, was followed out. 
Tiglalh -Pileser and Salmanassar tried to put an end to it. In doing so they must , 
hat* supported themselves to some extent ori the peasant class, so far as one 
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left. Obviously we need not see in them, for that reason, any special friends «f 
the “ small man they were only concerned in having subjects that could •pay' 
their taxes and perform their duties. They understood, however, that a monarchy 
which was ]>rop]ied up on the towns and the hierarchy could only maintain its Ex- 
istence so long as it hud advantages to offer them. Henceforward we can trace 
out how the two parties in Assyria worked against each other. This ptfint W clearly 
shown in the series of forcible depositions of the kings. It is obvious that a rap- 
prnrhcmnU of the privileged towns and temples was in reality no bench/ to the 
c« mn try population; this at best afforded the material fora movement. ‘The lea! 
point at issue was indeed the contrast la-tween country and town; hut the 1 country 
was mainly represented by the nobility, which partly had the army 3t their dis- 
posal. Tiglath-Pileser and Salmanassar thus were under their inthlence. 1 Saigon. ‘ 
elevated to the throne by the counter-movement, favoured the towns and temples 
to which he restored their privileges. Sennacherib again represented the interests 
of the nobility and army, as is. shown by his attitude toward Babylon. 11^ was 
murdered, and the. Babylonian hierarchical party won the day with Assarhaddon. 
A revolution broke out when he wished t<> secure the power to fiis son Shama^li- 
shum-ukin, who held the same views; and with Assurbunipal the Assyrian nubil- 
ity were victorious. Tliese were the two currents which thenceforth determined 
the inner course of Assyrian history; on Tiglath-Pileser’s accession they produced 
a sharply defined and conscious opposition. 

Thus in the year 7 22, when Salmanassar died, we suddenly find Sargon on the 
throne. He was unable to point to any roval ancestors; hut instead of that he 
became the progenitor of the royal house under which Assyria reached the zenith 
of her power, and then rapidly sank. His reign was in home affairs the counterpart 
to that of Tiglath-Pileser, and showed in foreign poliey a wish to continue the opera- 
tions of the latter and to execute the schemes which he had* been compelled to 
leave unfinished. We have, already seen (pp. 4fk do) that his instrument in 
these operations was different from that of his predecessors; thenceforth the As- 
syrian army consists merely of mercenaries collected from every coinUry and pro- 
vince, standing completely at the disposal of the king so long as he can provide it 
with pay and booty, but immediately refusing to light if these* two pre not forth- 
coming. From Sargoifs time onward the “royal” army is flic instrument by 
which Assyria keeps the Hast, in subjection. The sovereign power in Assyria has 
therefore devolved on the administration (which according to Oriental customs is 
equivalent to the extortion) of the nobility and hierarchy; an Assyrian people, to 
whom Salmanassar 1 and Assurnassipal had assigned land in Ihe'bonquered pro- 
vinces, no longer exists. If ibe king now wishes to occupy a conquered province 
with new settlers, he must meet the difficulty by* exchanging the populations of 
two provinces situated at different ends of the empire. The peasant class in As- 
syria was extinct; there were only the great landed estates of the nobility or of 
the temples, cultivated by slaves or paupers. 

The military operations of Sargon, since they were a continuation of his pre- 
decessor s plans, were carried out on the same scenes : it is once more a question 
of wars in Babylonia with Chaldea and Elam, or with Urarthu about the northern 
districts, and of a continuance of the conquests in Palestine. 

We have already learnt of his successes in Babylonia (on page 2f^. In Pales- 
tine, as we have just mentioned, me annexation of Samaria and the ^carrying 
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atfav 6f the Ten Trilies,” which make the name of Sargon of interest to readers 
of the Bible, are merely results of the siege under Salmanassar. Hamat, north of 
Damascus, in Syria, Rad hitherto avoided this fate by regular payment of its tribute. 
But it became acquainted with the “ good will ’’ of Assyria in 738, when the re- 
volted* towns of 'Hamat were not given back, but were added to the province of 
Simirra (of. above, p. 62). Great hopes had been centred on the change of king 
in Assyyia; thus we now find (720), in place of the pliant king Eni-il, a “ ]>easant,” 
Ja’ubidi* .on the throne and in open hostility to Assyria. He was allied with 
Hanno of Gaza, who must have submitted to Tigiath-Pileser. Both clearly rested 
their hopes on Egypt ; at the same time they found support from the nations of 
Jiortheru Aiabia, which had their emporiums in Gaza, and therefore were forced 
to pay ti flies £o Assyria. The newly constructed provinces of Arpud, Simirra, 
Damascus, and Samaria joined the cause. The greater part, therefore, of Syria and 
, Palestine tried to free themselves from the burden of tribute or the Assyrian yoke. 
But die allies could not decide on combined action, the usual defect in such 
operations by pejty States. Hamat was conquered and constituted a province. 
Hanno, who with the help of an Arabian army wished to capture Gaza, was de- 
feated near Itaphia, on ilu* southern frontier of the territory of Gaza. The revolted 
provinces were reduced without difficulty, and tranquillity was thus restored, in 
Syria and Palestine. 

Sftigon could now turn his attention to his tliinl rer&aining opponent, Urar- 
thu. ltusas 1 was again active, and attempted to extend Ins influence to North 
Sy ria, and in the East to the Median frontier States, and apparently found ready 
hearers. Saigon’s next task, like that of Tigiath-Pileser in liis day, was therefore 
the subjugation of theso disloyal vassals. In 7111 two towns of Man ('western 
shoic of Lake riuiniya), whose king suppoited Assyria against llrurthu, were 
punished because they had gone over to the Indo-Germanio tribe of the Zigirtu 
( Sagartlnans i), who were friendly to Urarthu ; the same lot befell other towns 
which had seceded to Urarthu. In 71 8 one of the princes of Talial, Kiukki of 
Shinuehtu, was carried prisonei to Cappadocia, and his dominions given to a loyal 
neighbour, M&tti of Atun. 

in 717 Ivnrch^Aish fell, wliieh liad paid its tribute since the days of Assur- 
nasirpal. The annoyances of As-/na mu t have exhausted the patience of this 
wealthy town and driven it to a war of desperation. It had vainly looked for help 
to the ruler of the former territory of the Chulti hi Asia Minor, — Mita of Muski, as 
Sargon calls him (-Midas of Phrygia). Pisiris was the last king of Karchemish, 
apithe last retie of the Ohatti rule in Syria was henceforth an Assyrian province. 
* The years 716 and 715 bring wars in the e:* >t of Urarthu, where Itusas mean- 
while had made especial efforts to gain Man for himself by force; he had therefore 
abandoned Syria and turned more to the east. There he succeeded, by stirring up 
disputes about the throne, in obtaining the sceptre for Ullusunn, a prince favourable 
to him. But before the party of Urarthu had won a firm footing, Sargon appeared 
arfd forced the king to do homage ; his example was followed by the prince of 
Nairi and other chiefs of those regions. In 714 war was made against Urarthu 
itSelf. Sargon advanced from Man past Mussassir, the conquest of which he has 
represented in his palace, toward Lake Van, while he devastated the country. 
Busas committed suicide, although Urarthu could not be entirely conquered by 
Sargon. 'From that time the powet of Urarthu was brokea It had now to fight 
von. in-5 
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fur its existence with the new opponent on its northern frontier, whom w.d haVe. 
already mentioned, the Cimmerians. Assyria had, it is true, gotrrid of a rival* but 
by so doing had weakened the bulwark which formed her natural protection 
against the now threatening danger of the migration of Indo-Germanic nations, 
wliose first representatives she had met in the above-mentionecKZigirtu. Hence- 
forth the Assyrian generals in the northern frontier provinces carefully watched 
the struggles of Umrthu with the Cimmerians and other allied tribes, and under 
Assarliaddon these already began to menace Assyrian territory (vifo below, 
pp. 71, Tl). 

Many districts of the former Patin in Syria had already been annexed^ and 
under Sargon this happened with the rest, namely, Gurgum with the capital Marqa*i # 
(Mur’ash). Even Kue and some Cappadocian districts, among them Kammanu, 
corresponding to the former Mussri (Komana in the Antitaurus), as well as Melitene 
and Kuinmuch, became Assyrian provinces after unsuccessful attempts at rebellion 
by their princes. This marked the greatest extension of Assyria toward the north- 
west (see the map," Assyria alter 745 a. c. f New Babylonian Empire and Media," 
p. Kl). Toward the end of Sargon’ s reign the governor of Kue actually under- 
took an expedition over the Taurus, in order to deter Mila of Muski (Midas of 
Phrygia), who tried to advance against Assyria there and on the Halys, from any 
idea of invasion. 

When Sargon had seized Babylon, he received the presents of seven Wreck 
“ kings” of Cyprian towns This is the first ascertaiuable contact with tk lonians.” 
Those who thus paid homage were the princes of the western part of the island, 
who sought assistance from Assyria in their efforts to expel the Phoenicians of 
T\ re from the eastern part. * 

An isolated ease in South Palestine «»f refusal to pay tribute was that of Aslidod, 
which relied on Arabian help. It is noteworthy from the allusion to it in Isaiah, 
chapter xx. We can imagine with what hopes and fears men in Judah had fol- 
lowed this rebellion in their immediate vicinity. Indeed, Judah, according to 
Sargon’s account, took part in it with Moah and Edom, without letting matters go 
so far as open resistance, when an Assyrian army conquered Aslidod and founded 
an Assyrian colony there. • • 

In the East, Elam, after the expulsion of MerodacJi-Baladan, bad not l»een 
able to accomplish any further results in Babylonia. The quarrel between the two 
rivals showed itself in a dispute as to the throne in the bonlerlaud of Ellipi, where 
two hostile brothers sought support, the one from Elam, the other from Sargon. 
After the former, Nibi, had driven out his brother Ispabara with Elamitic assistajiqp, 
Sargon was obliged to restore the latter. * 

Toward the end of Sargon s reign his great palace, which he had caused to be 
built to the north of Nineveh at the foot of the mountains, was finished and 
solemnly taken possession of. The royal residence was thus removed from Kalchi ; 
but Sargon had been raised to the throne by the party which formerly had their 
headquarters in xVssur. Since, then, Assur itself was not adapted from its position 
to be the seat of government, Sargon founded a hew capital of his own, Dur- 
Sharrukin, the “ castle of Sargon ” (Khorsabad), on the model of his legendafv 
prototype, Sargon of Agade, whose name he indeed only adopted on his accession : 

“ Sargon the second ” he was called by his loyal scribes. The inscriptions and 
sculptures from the palace of Dur-Sharrukin — the first to be excavated by Btlta 
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in* tlie .years 1842-1845 — are the chief authorities for the history of his reign. 
Saigon's death fell in the year 705. We, have no particulars as to it; it only 
appears from a comnfunication of Sennacherib, that he met with a violent end and 
"was not buried in his house/' namely, that no proper burial was accorded to him. 
This can onljj mein that he fell lighting with barbarians, as Cyrus did. Such bar- 
barians are almost exclusively to be found on the northern frontier of 1 his empire, 
among the Iiido-Gerrnanic tribes, the Cimmerians and “ Scythians." These, there- 
fore, tirrft suggest themselves to us. The song iti Isaiah, chapter xiv. 4-21, re- 
ferred in # later times to the death of a king of Babylon, was certainly originally 
competed oi^ Sargon’s unexpected death. The hopes therein expressed did not 
ttfsnain \vithout # some actual results, for Palestine and Phoenicia attempted a great 
rebellion. 

# Sanherib (or Sennacherib, 704-681 u. e.) was first occupied in Babylonia and 
•with an expedition to the Zagrus (702) ; there he chastised the Kashshu, a rem- 
nant m the old ICassites which had preserved their independence, and the Jnsubi- 
galla. Then he turned (701) to Palestine. 

• Two princes in particular were the soul of the revolt there, — Lull of Tyre and 
He/.ekiah of Judah. The former was "king of the Sidonians.” Ife possessed Tyro 
a ml Solon, with u territory which commenced south of Beirut and extended do 
Philistia; in addition, the east of Cyprus belonged to him, with the most important 
town Tritium, or Knrtehadast (Newtown, Carthage 1 ). VVe have already seen (p. fib) 
that the west of tlu* island was in the possession of “ Ioniums” and joined Assyria 
through enmity to the Phumioians. Hopes had also been entertained of Murodiich- 
Baladau, but lie had been quickly driven out. Besides tins, in the South, promises 
had been received from tin? Arabian princes: an Arabian army did, in fuel, advance 
subsequently. Ilezekiali was leader of the revolt here owing to the fact that 
the anti-Assyrian party in Kkron, a town of Philistia, deposed King Padi, who 
favoured Assyria, and gave him up to llezekiah. This was the slate of affairs 
which had arisen between 705 and 702. 

When Sennacherib set nut in the year 70 1 and inarched along the coast of 
PUcenieia (he also commanded his image to he carved at Nahr-el-Kelh, near 
Beirut), it again :iyj®ared that ca«-h hmt counted on an annihilation of the dreaded 
tyrant by other powers: there wm, combined resistance. The Phoenician States, 
Arvad and Gehal, paid tribute; the same thing was done by the Southern States of 
Philistia, as well as by the neighbours of Judah, — Ammon, Moab, and Kdoin. Luli 
surrendered Kifjon and lied to (Cyprus, where lie soon afterward died. The only 
resistance was olfered by Tyre, which Sennacherib besieged in vain, and by Jleze- 
kiah. Sennacherib instated a new king, Ithobal at Sidon, so that thus the “ ttidon- 
ian ” kingdom was again broken up into it* two component parts. Then he 
marched southward to Judah, where Hezekiuh, trusting to the approaching Ara- 
bian help, was persevering in his resistance. He conquered Kkron, defeated the 
relieving army, which consisted of Arabian troops of the " princes of Mussri and 
the* king of Melueha” and gradually took forty-six fortified places in Judah. He 
then appeared before the capital and closely invested it. But the besieged held 
ouf, trusting to the disorders which were expected to break out in Babylonia; in 
the end Sennacherib had to withdraw without capturing Jerusalem itself. The 
independence^ Judah was saved for the time being, llezekiah, however, forfeited 
the greatest part of his territory ; for the conquered towns were divided among his 
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neighbours, and he himself lost no tirtie in again offering his submission. . ’Aftfer 
the destruction of Babylon (689) Sennacherib was able to turn <once more to" the 
West. Some petty wars had meanwfiile occurred in Cappadocia (Chilakku) and 
the province of Kammanu, constituted by Sargon. Some attempts of “ Ionians to 
land in Cilicia are said to have been repulsed. No further important conquests 
were made there, nor was there any expansion of territory by. the formation of new 
provinces. Tyre had successfully stood a siege in 701 and. maintained its inde- 
pendence. The Arabians who marched to Hezekiah’s aid had been repined, it is 
true, but Sennacherib had not ventured to chastise them. It seems as if he now 
undertook an expedition to Northwest Arabia (Melucha) and against Egypt. 
Jerusalem too feared his chastisement, but once more fortune was favourably. 
The Assyrian army did not enter the country ; perhaps it was destroyed in Arabia, 
on the march to Egypt, by a pestilence or by the unhealthy climate. Certainly 
the expedition was disastrous. Sennacherib had to return to Nineveh with the loss t 
of his army. There he was carried off by the fate of so many Oriental kings : he 
was murdered during a rebellion of his sons. p 

(J) The Fall of Assyria. — The reign of Sennacherib had been nowhere suc- 
cessful. He had wished to solve the Babylonian problem by force, and apparently 
had accomplished his purpose ; but even in Babylonia he received from Elam at 
least as many defeats as he inflicted. Thus in the year 694, while his army was 
plundering in Elam, the Elamites laid waste North Babylonia, and took his son 
Assur-nadin-shum prisoner (cf. above, p. 27). In the West, if we compare him 
with Tiglath-Pileser and Sargon, he distinctly failed, since he was unable to take 
either Tyre or Jerusalem. lie did not win any provinces of importance either in 
the East toward Media, or in the West in Asia Minor, where his predecessors had 
made their most valuable conquests. We especially notice the absence of any 
attempts to face the menacing ctanger in the North; the Indo-Germans were 
spreading more and more widely in the regions of Urarthu and Man. 

/ Sennacherib’s failures explain his end. He had come to the throne as the can- 
didate of the “Assyrian” military party, and when he lost his array he fell a 
victim to the opposition, the “ Babylonian ” party. There mjist, however, have 
been distinct sections within it. Its real and natural leader was obviously Assar- ’ 
haddon, who administered Babylon. But one of his brothers must have attempted 
to forestall him in Assyria ; and lie was probably the leader of the rebellion in 
which Senuacherib was murdered “ as lie was worshipping in the temple of his. 
god,” so the Bible records. Assarhaddoti turned against him aifd defeated* t]ie 
army of the insurgents in Melitene, to which countrytit had retreated, relying 
cm the help of Armenia, the deadly enemy of Assyria. Assarbaddon by this 
became king of Assyria and Babylonia. 

We know that he pursued a home policy quite opposite to that 'of his lather ; 
the most lasting work of his reign was the rebuilding of Babylon; . Thfr effects of 
this were such as they could not fail to be ; the civilization of Babylonia tfbd 
Mesopotamia once more flourished, and the supremacy over Nearer Asia was- 
secured. It proved to be a momentous change for Assyria, the actual rilling power 
of the time. In other respects Assarhaddon is one of the figures in Assyrian his- 
tory which harmonise most with modern conceptions. We read less frequently 
of cruel punishments inflicted on rebels. " And, above all, afcl^cburt taste for 
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. literary activity must have prevailed, which was certainly connected with his 
preference for Babylon. Assurbanipal boasts of the literary education which was 
given him, and we dre indebted to it for the collection of his celebrated library. 

The Assyrian empire under Assarhaddon, as under Sennacherib and even later, no 
longer obtajned*any considerable additions apart from the valueless conquest of 
Egypt. Assarhaddon's wars were, on the whole, merely directed to the main- 
tenance and complete protection of the territory already subjugated. There were 
attempt^ at revolt by the Chaldaeans in Babylonia during his reign, but matters 
stopped # at revolts and did not go so far as the setting up of a rival prince. In the 
“ setf country ” a grandson of Merodach-Baladan, N abu -zir-ki tti-lishir, made an 
.attempt to seize South Babylonia and advanced to Ur, but was forced by the 
approacli of an Assyrian army to fly to Elam. There, however, contrary to the 
old tradition, he found no reception, but was murdered. His brother Na’id-Marduk 
• considered it, however, more prudent to leave this place of refugo and walk into 
the fery jaws of the lion ; he was pardoned by Assarhaddon and enfeoffed with 
the “ sea country." 

, ; The affairs in connection with Bit-Dakuri served to illustrate the conditions 
which the destruction of Babylon had produced, and to characterise the Chaldieans 
generally. This tribe had lost no time in taking possession of tlio defenceless 
province of Babylon, and had not despised the territory of the adjoining Borsippa. 
The'restoration of Babylon necessitated the recovery of what had been unlawfully 
appropriated, and this could not bo done without force. The “ king ” Shamasli- 
ibui was deposed in favour of Nabu-usallim, a member of a different family. In 
the negotiations which subsequently took place under Hhamash-shum-ukiu as to 
the conditions of the tenure and the rights of some villages situated in the district 
of Bit-Dakuri, the latter came forward a.i superior lord. The district of Babylon 
and Borsippa was evidently retaken from the Chaldeans. 

Churabachaldash of Elam, as we have just seen, had not received the fugitivo 
grandson of Merodach-Baladan. Nevertheless, in the year 674 he raided North 
Babylonia as far as Sippar, which consequently suffered great loss. Assarhaddon 
was no better able than Sargon and Sennacherib to sock out this dangerous enemy 
in his own inaccessible country. Ife was content to secure the loyalty of the tribe 
of the Gambuli, settled on the Elamitic frontier near the mouth of the Tigris, and 
to entrust their chief, in his fortress of Shapi-Bcl, which was strengthened for the 
purpose, with the protection of the frontiers; a policy adopted at* all times by 
Oriental States. Assarhaddon established more friendly relations with Urtaki, 
the brother and successor of Cbumbaekaldudi. Urtaki sent back the images 
*which had been carried off from Sippar in the preceding year, and even obtained 
assistance from Assarhaddon on the occasion of a famine in Elam, which worked 
for peace. 

In the West, Tyre, after 701, persevered in its resistance, and after 694 or so 
found a supporter in Egypt under the Cushite Taharqa, who was eager for victory, 
fjidon also, which ui due course (cf. above, p. 67) had been severed from Tyre by 
Sennacherib, nav revolted in 678 under the new king, Abd-milkot, the successor 
Sf IthobaL It was captured, and the old town (which, like Tyre and Arvad, lay 
on an island), with the national objects of worship of all “ Sidonians,” was de- 
stroyed. Araew town was built on the mainland, which received the name of “ the 
Castle of Assarhaddon” (in reality, of course, it still bore the name of Sidon), and 
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became the seat of an Assyrian governor. Si don then remained a province, a ltd 
did not get kings of its own again until the Persian era ; the tow^n of Assarhaddon 
became the nucleus of the later Sidon. Sanduarri of Kundi (“perhaps Kyinda, the 
old name of the fortress of the later Anohiale) and Sizu, a Ciliciun prince, lfad 
been allied with Abd-milkot. After a three years’ resistance hii? castles feU into 
the hands of the Assyrians, and Sanduarri’, s head was brought to Nineveh almost 
at the same time as that of Abd-milkot. 9 

Tyre offered a more obstinate resistance. The “ island ” of Sidon npftt have 
been situated close to the mainland. The island of Tyre was more difficult to cap- 
ture, and was taken for the first time by Alexander by means of his famous cnolc, 
which then connected Tyre permanently with the mainland (cf. Vol. IV, p. 

When Assarhaddon marched against Egypt, lie was compelled to attempt the ca]>- 
turo of Tyre, and besieged it by land, occupying fJslm, which is situated there, 
and cutting off the inhabitants of the island from all access to lire water by means . 
of counter-walls. Hut the island, which was supplied with provisions froift the 
sea, held out until the news came from Egypt of the expulsion of Tahanja (070). 
King Hu’al then considered all resistance objectless, and offered to pay tributp. 
His submission was accepted under the usual condition that he retained only what 
he actually then possessed; that is, he kept nothing but the island city of Tyre, 
itself, while an Assyrian province was constructed out of the territory held* by 
the Assyrians on the mainland. • 

In this year (fi70) the slide of Sendschirli (vide the chief figure of the plate, 
“The Monument of King Assarhaddon commemorating the Subjugation of Egypt,” 
p. 103) was set up, which shows us Taharqa and Ha’al as subject kings before 
Assarhaddon. The representation on. it was finished and the inscription was 
about to be. engraved when Taharqa suddenly went back again to Egypt, and Haul, 
who indeed scarcely bad anything left to lose, once more revolted. The end of the 
inscription, which was to give an account of Ka’al’s submission, was therefore 
intentionally omitted. When Tahanja had been driven out for the second time 
(668), and Tyre had been besieged for live years in all 0573-608, the Assyrian 
blockading lines had practically remained effective throughout the period), then 
Ha’ul once more submitted. Tyre, this time also uneonquereA retained its inde- 
pendence, but was restricted to the small island. Its territory on the mainland 
was not given back, but remained under Assyrian government. 

The possession of all the trading towns on the Syrian coast, especially Gaza, 
the terminus of the caravan route, as well as of Edom, through which the route 
ran, brought Assyria into close contact with the Arabian tribes whtAvere engage/! 
in this overland trade. They lmd already done homage' to Tiglath-Pileser an<f 
Saigon. Sennacherib had then tried to subjugate the Arabians of the Steppe, and 
had undertaken au expedition (cf. above, p. f>8 ; liis army was lost on it) by which 
he overthrew the “kingdom” of Aribi which existed there, took the capital, and 
brought the queen with the gods to Assyria. Assarhaddon sent these back on 
receiving assurances of obedience. His armies then made further laborious expe- 
ditions ( recounted, as it seems, with the inevitable embellishments) both to West- 
ern Arabia (Melucha) and also to the east (Yemama). Hardly any armies hatl 
penetrated so far into the heart of Arabia, unless it were those of Saigon and 
Naram-Sin in their conquests in Magun and Melucha. % 

There were constant disturbances on the borders of Cilicia and Cappadocia ; 
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„ Assafbaddon tells us of an inroad into the district of the Du’a in the Taurus, ad- 
joining Tabal. The Assyrian inscriptions tell us nothing of the fact that Melid 
(Malatia) had been^eonqueml by Mukallu, chief of a Tabal or similar tribe pro- 
bably, and that the latter, in alliance with lshkallu of Tabal, had become danger- 
ous t<* the Assyrfctn claims. We learn of this from questions asked of the oracle, 
which had teen put to Shamash the sun-god on this subject. The Assyrian pos- 
sessions in the direction of Asia Minor had thus grown less. 

ThdSg same tablets afford us the best account of the great Iudo-Gcrmanie move- 
ment in the North, in Armenia. The governors of the frontier provinces no longer, 
as ufider Sennacherib, report the reverses which Urarthu has sustained from the 
.Cimmerians ; they now anxiously enquire of the sun-god whether the threatening 
enemies, *the (Cimmerians, Saparda, Ashkuza, Modes, who were already devastating 
adjoining districts, would spare the Assyrian provinces; they ask if the Assyrian 
• troops will succeed in relieving beleaguered towns or in recovering those already 
takeff. That is quite a different story from Sargon’s announcements of victories. 
And when Assaijiaddon tells of victories over Cimmerians and Ashkuza, he cannot 
report any results gained by them. We may, therefore, conclude that such vic- 
tories at the best were only won over roving bands, ii' they did not merely consist 
in a retreat. On the whole, it is evident that Assyria’s power was waning. Nego- 
tiations were now begun with these barbarians on a basis of equality. Assur- 
luidiTon looked round for allies against the threatening Cimmerians, and found 
them in their neighbours on the east, the Ashkuza, whose king, lkirfcatua, actually 
received a daughter of the “ king of the world ” to wife. Wo shall again meet 
these Ashkuza as allies of Assyria in its last days (of. p. 70). 

The expeditions to Media, where (after tin* disappearance of the Namri and 
Parana) the Indo-Germanic clement became increasingly prominent, are of no real 
importance. It certainly was an easy task for a disciplined Assyrian army to ex- 
terminate isolated hordes and districts and bring booty and prisoners home with 
them. Hut the expeditions as far as the “ Salt Desert ” to the southeast of the 
Caspian »Sea and up to the Demavend had no lasting results; new tribes imme- 
diately pressed forward, and where oiu wave of this Hood of nations had exhausted 
itself, others deeply foiling onward # Here l he destiny of the old Oriental civiliza- 
tion, in spite of all victories and phrases, was incessantly fulfilling itself, although 
no blame can be attached to the Assyrian king if lie did not recognise the whole 
extent of the danger and tried to derive new revenues from the conquest of other 
lands. % 

# •Assarhaddon can record one success which had not yet fallen to any Assyrian 
# (whether a Babylonian before the year 2000 *-an claim it must be decided by the 
evidence of future discoveries): he conquered Egypt. In so doing he certainly 
considered the necessity of conquest for Assyria, to provide employment and booty 
for the mercenary army, on whose spears the existence of the empire depended. 
He was further influenced by considerations of State policy. 

Egypt ’was as much dependent on Palestine as the countries on the Euphrates. 
If these latter necessarily required the ports on the Mediterranean, Palestine was 
for Egypt the nearest and most promising country, if it ever wished to expand at 
all. As long, therefore, as we can trace the history of these countries, Egypt is 
either in ^session of Palestine, or is trying to win it back. It interfered, there* 
foft, in all revolts against Assyria, but usually failed to render the promised help. 
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“ The broken reed which pierces the hand of him who leans on it ” was the phrase " 
already coined by Isaiah for the false Egyptian promises of assistance. The‘con- 
tinual unrest in Palestine made it prudent to prevent the disturber of the peace 
from doing damage ; Sennacherib had already tried to do this on his last Ex- 
pedition when he lost his army.* j. ' . * 

Assarhaddon renewed this attempt all the more because Egypt Rad again be- 
come united under the Ethiopian Taharqa, against whom Sennacherib's expedition 
was directed, and who was a bolder spirit than the last Pharaohs. We saw that 
he had been implicated in the revolt of Tyre, which broke out in 673. « the Baby- 
lonian chronicle announces for this same year a defeat of the Assyrians in Egypt : 
the first attempt then to attack Taharqa in his own country had miscarried. Tp 
C71, however, a new army advanced against Egypt, and Taharqa bould'not with- 
stand it. The Assyrian advanced irresistibly from Ischupri, where the first battle 
took place, as far as Memphis in fifteen days. Taharqa five times attempted , 
to offer resistance and was himself wounded in battle ; he then fled to Thebes. 
Memphis was immediately taken in the advance “ in a half day." The family of 
Taharqa and rich treasures fell there into the hands of the Assyrians ; fifty-five 
statues of kings were brought to Nineveh. Taharqa seems to have been unable to 
remain in Thebes. His army was scattered, and as a foreigner he found no support 
in Egypt. He thus fled back to “ Kush,” that is, Nubia, and evacuated Thebes*. 

The Assyrian king placed twenty-two “kings” over the separate districts of 
Egypt, who are all enumerated for us by his sou Assurbanipal. But each of them 
received an Assyrian official as overseer, and a large body of Assyrian officials at 
his side. The most southern district named is Thebes. This fact shows within 
what narrow limits the Assyrian sovereignty was recognised. Assarhadfion there- 
fore uses extravagant language when lie styles himself after this success, “ King 
of the kings of Mussur (Lower Egypt), Paturisi (Upper Egypt), and Kush.” Even 
the Sendschirli stele, which, like a memorial curved at Nahr-el-Kelb near Beirut, 
glorifies this victory, expresses rather the wish than the fact when it represents 
Taharqa as a prisoner, a ring through his lips, imploring mercy on his knees before 
Assarhaddon {vide the plate on p.” 103). This supremacy only lasted a few 
months, when Taharqa was once more on the scene. The Ethiopian ^ r as in fact no 
Egyptian ; and we see that he had only “ fled," in order to fStch a new army. 
Meanwhile Assarhaddon was again in Assyria, where he had to cope with a 
rebellion, at the 'bottom of which was his son Assurbanipal ; Taharqa had naturally 
been privy to this. Then an “ express messenger ” came to Nineveh and announced 
that Taharqa had once more occupied the whole country and was fuling as lyng 
again at Memphis, having driven out or crushed the Assyrians who were in thtf 
land. The Egyptians must have looked on at this “ restoration of settled order ” 
with the calmness with which this people, accustomed for thousands, of years to 
oppression, have acquiesced in their numerous masters before and after. : 

After the internal affairs in Assyria had been arranged, and Assurbanipal and 
his brother Shainash-shum-ukin were crowned (668), the army was once more avail- 
able for Egypt Assarhaddon himself started thither ; he had become superfluous 
at home, and was certainly sufficiently acquainted with the nature of an Oriental 
throne to see that there was nothing left for him but to die. He actually died 
on the march (668). The campaign was therefore brought to an end in the reign 
of Assurbanipal, as fie himself records. The East, with its oult of parents and 
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"family; has no affection for the memory of the dead, so soon as he is once “ buried 
m liiS house/’ % 

The causes whichshad led to the coronation of Assurbanipal have already been 
mentioned in their place (cf. above, p. 29). When Assarhaddon wished to put the 
coping-^tone to hi# work, and to have himself or Shamash-shum-ukin, his son by a 
Babylonian wfcman, proclaimed king in the rebuilt city of Babylon, the time had 
come fo^ the Assyrian party to take action. In 669, so the Babylonian (>) Chroni- 
cle announces, “ the king ordered many nobles in Assj ria to bo put to death ; ” 
yet Assurbanipal reports that, when lie was proclaimed successor to the throne and 
co-regent # at the beginning of 6G8, he had “ interceded ” for the notables. Assar- 
h^ddon had clearly intended that Shamash-shuiu-ukin should be at once crowned 
king of Bffbylon* in order that the power might be secured to him on his own death. 
This scheme was now frustrated. With Assurbanipal the Assyrian military and 
aristocratic party gained the day o\er the Babylonian priests and citizens. Under 
AssurbampaTs long reign (668-626) the Assyrian military system, with its army 
of mercenaries, a strange medley from the lands of every ruler, celebrated its final 
triumphs. 

The success of the Egyptian campaign, in which Assarhaddon died, was rapid 
and complete. The aimv with which Taharqn wished to defend Lower Egypt was 
defeated near Karpamt , he abandoned Memphis to its fate and withdrew* to 
Tlicb^j. In “one month and ten days” the Assyrian army advanced thither. 
Taharqa, who could not repose any confidence in the population of the capital, 
prefcired to evacuate this town, ami entrenched himself higher up stream on both 
banks of the Nile, obviously in order to bar the passage of the river plain. The 
Assyrian atmy did not advance be\ond Thebes, and Assurbanipal, like his father, 
could only impose kings in the districts up to this point. In this same year or 
soon afterward Taliarqa died while holding his entrenchments. His successor in 
Napata was Tanut-Ainmon, his sister’s son, who at once assumed the aggressive. 
The Assyrian army must have already left Thebes, and the nephew of Taharqa had 
no difficulty in seizing the rest of Egypt. The Assyrian garrison in Memphis alone 
offered resistance. Tanut-Ammon invested it and took up a strong position at On 
(Heliopolis) t*> the north of it. Once more an express messenger readied Nineveh 
with the tidings, and the Assyrian ’army started by forced marches to the iclief of 
the besieged. Tanut-Ammon thereupon abandoned the siege ami evacuated the 
country as far as Thebes, where he tried to hold his own. But the town was cap- 
tured (667 or 666) and the Ethiopians were forded to abandon Egypt. Assur- 
banypal was abte once more to instate his provincial princes. But this state of 
dffairs did not last long. The Assyrian supi unaey naturally only enabled the 
Egyptian princes to get rid of the Kushites. When that object was attained, they 
would have to devise a way of ridding themselves of their not less troublesome 
ally. Within two years Psammetich, son of Necho, to whom Assurbanipal had 
given the districts of Memphis and Sais, declared himself independent. The 
A&yrian army was occupied elsewhere, and thus Egyptian diplomacy proved 
successful in its plan. It had driven the Kushites out of the country with the 
help of Assyria, and had seized the right moment for robbing their helper of his 
reward. 

Assurbanipal complained of similarly base ingratitude from Gyges of Lydia 
(cf.«Vol. IV, p. 62), The Cimmerians, at the veiy time of his accession, had made 
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aggressive movements toward Lydia, and had crossed the Halys. Since ’Assyria 
had aided the Ashkuza against the Cimmerians, Gvges asked Jielp from AsSurha- 
nipal, whose CiJician and Cappadocian possessions, as they adjoined Lydian territory, 
were equally threatened. Assurbauipal helped him, indeed, by offering prayers to 
Assur, which proved so effective that in the end Gyges coiufhered the dreaded 
enemy. He sent two chiefs from among the prisoners in chains to Sineveh, where 
the strange-looking barbarians, “whose language was understood by yo inter- 
preter ” caused great astonishment. The thankless Lydian thought that Ay doing 
this lie had shown suflieient gratitude. He sent no more embassies* (and “ pres- 
ents ”), and actually supported the revolt of Psammetich, not by prayeTs, i>ut by 
auxiliaries. This outrageous conduct soon met with punishment, in answer # to 
Assurhanijial’s fervent prayer: (iyges could not ward off a fresh attack of the 
Cimmerians. lie fell in battle, and Lydia was overrun by barbarians. Uyge’s son 
( Assurbauipal does not mention his name, llerodotuV' palls him Ardys) offeretfhiy 
submission. But Assurbauipal still did not announce any effective uM , the 
Lydians were forced to help themselves. The attack of thifv Cimmerians did not 
break up until if reached Cilicia, that is, on the Assyrian haulier, although it 
hardly seems as if that was due to Assyria’s efforts. This all ^>ok place in GGS 
and succeeding years. | 

In (i()S also, after Talmrqa had again evacuated Thebes, Ham of Tyre finally 
submitted. He was compelled to be content with retaining onli his islaffd city 
(cf. al>ove, p. 70). The king of Amid, Jakinlu, who had certainlylfleposed hopes 
in Taliar(|a, now paid tribute again and sent his sons as hostages aim pages to the 
court. Another expedition against the rebellious Man on Lake UruAya, in which 
district the Ashkuza, allies to Assyria, were expanding their poweY, fSBils into the 
first years of Assurbauipal. It is not difficult to imagine the reason which in- 
duced King Achsheri to suspend payment of tribute. With the Ashliiza in the 
country, who were still allied with the suzerain, the revenues would btiin a sorry 
condition. Hut when the Assyrian army advanced, Achsheri fell a v;ctim to a 
rebellion, and his son T-alli submitted to the Assyrians. ^ .« 

About the same time there were expeditions agaiu^ , ^ffie*^fediun chiefs. As- 
surbanipal did not advance in this direction su*tfir as Assaehaddc^i and Saigon; 
this region had already been flooded by^W^§reat stream of nations. 

War with Klam broke out afresiTin f>G0 is. c. or somewhat later ; and once more 
the Klamites were the nggr^fSnrs. "For the last period since Assarhaddon’s time 
there had been peace jpron CYtaki (p. GD). Now having made an agreement with ^ 
the chiefs of 1 iaby^^tfmn tribe's, (‘specially those of the (lamhuli, fte tried to gs^ab- 

■ y in Babylonia, and for this purpose sent an army. Assurbanijllil 
o have had his army ready; it was only when the Klamites had 
Babylon itself that he interposed and drove them back over the 
l not venture farther. Assyria thus, after the one attack led by 
■h was accompanied by such disastrous consequences (cf. above, 
vs remained on the defensive against Elam. Urtaki died £oon 
dications which the change of kings produced led to war with 
was advancing m North Babylonia, but was forced to reRirn 
ir-ilu ( ride the plate, “ Battle of Assurbauipal against Teumman of 
). An Assyrian army now marched for the firsfi time through 
the passes of the Zagrus to Klam and up to the walls of Susa. 1 The sifccessts of 
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■Kurigalzu and Nebuchadnezzar l were thus renewed. This war concludes the 
operations during Jthe first half of AssurbanipaPs reign. 

All the succeeding wars of Assurbanipal are connected with the great rebellion 
of Shainash-shum-ukin, which broke out openly in 652 u. c. (cf. above, p. 29). The 
Assyriqp army assorted its superiority in the suppression of it; but the sympathy 
which Sha niash-sh u m-uk in had found everywhere, the hopes which had been raised 
by his attempts in every part of the realm, showed at the same time that this 
empire was only held together by force, and that it would be infallibly ruined 
without tha help of its army of mercenaries. Assurbanipal did not indeed treat 
Babyfou Sennacherib did, but, as a representative of the * Assyrian ” policy, he 
aqfed like Tiglath-Pileser and Sulmanassar (of. p. 26). This is shown very clearly 
from the fact fliat he himself, precisely as they did, assumed the regal crown of 
Babylon, and reigned there under the name of Kaiidalanu (647-626 n.e.). 

# "Once more Babylon had received from Elam the strongest support during the 
rebellion. The result of this was a succession of wars, which finally led to (he 
capture of Susa and the complete annihilation of Elam. Assyria, however, which 
made no effort to retain the conquered territory, had gained only one result: 
she played the neighbouring country into the hands of the advancing Indo-Ger- 
inans. Just as in Trarlhu, so here she had destroyed the a buffer State ” whiyh 
couhf guard her from tliis enemy. TJie progress of the annihilation itself, from 
which •we see that Elani suffered from continual disturbances, will be belter treated 
in the history of Elam. In Babylonia itself, as was probable, the different tribes 
had been equally won over by Shamash-shiim-ukin ; the Garnbuli and I’uqudu, as 
, well as some Chahhcan States, were chastised for it. The overthrow of Memdach- 
Baladan s gfandson iu the “sea country ” was connected with this, and contributed 
its share to the complications with Elam, (c f *. below, p. 104). 

A plundering expedition to Arabia was a consequence of the rebellion in Baby- 
lonia. The Bedouins, at all times eager for booty, had sent auxiliaries to Babylon, 
who were indeed entirely destroyed; but since the State of “ Aribi ” was, pro- 
perly speaking, subject to Assyrian suzerainty, the defection required punishment. 
An Assyrian army traversed the Syrian desert, laying waste the. country while it 
• marched in a sginicmde from Assyria to Damascus (soon after 648). Tranquillity 
did not last long, tor the newly instated king of Aribi, Abijate, was soon once 
more refractory and had again to be chastised. AssurbanipaPs records relate the 
campaigns against Arabia with much spirit, and still greater vagueness. 

In Phoenicia, at this time, Ushu, the town on the mainland facing Tyre, and 
* Akk(j were puiftshed. The “province of Tyre 11 (cf. above, p. 70) had therefore 
attempted a rebellion; this seems to have been me only practical result whic.li the 
appeal of Shamash-shuin-ukin effected in the West. 

The king of Urartliu, Sarduri III, now voluntarily courted the suzerainty of 
Assyria; the invasions of the Indo-Germans forced him to take this step. This is 
the last event which Assurbanipal himself records of his reign. 

• 

(c) The Downfall . We have no records for the last years of AssurbanipaPs 
reigh: this is a rather long gap, ten or fifteen years, perhaps. We may assume 
generally from his victories that he upheld the prestige of Assyria. The fact that 
he remained king of Babylon up to Ids death proves this. The rapid downfall 
whioii followed shows how this prestige was due to one man and his army. 
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Assurbanipal has become more important for us through his patronage of litera- 
ture than by his victories, which have made his name, under a # false form as*' 4 Sar- 
danapalus,” celebrated even in classical legends. He fouAded in his palace at 
Nineveh a library of cuneiform tablets, which contained copies of all Babylonian 
literary productions and old inscriptions which could be collected. W$ owe to 
the scanty remnants which have as yet been excavated almost all # our knowledge 
of Babylonian literature and of many other valuable documents, of \jhich the 
originals are lost. Assurbanipal with his victories does not stand alone # in Assyria, 
but he is a unique character from the pleasure which he found in obtaining 
copies of these records and iri reading them himself, and in view of £uch a trait 
we can almost forgive him for being an Assyrian. 

Assyria had two kings after Assurbanipal, Assur-itil-ili and Shin-ghar-ishkun, 
two brothers. Little is known of their reign. Babylon was lost with the death of 
Assurbanipal, but not Babylonia, of which some parts were kept until the end. r Wp 
are not informed how long eacli of them reigned. • 

We have at present only some slight accounts of the end of the empire. The 
Chaldflean Nabopolassar could no longer support himself on Elam, as his Chaldean 
predecessors on the throne of Babylon did, for Elam existed no longer. But he 
found instead a more powerful ally in the successor to Elam, the Medes. Assyria, 
on her side, had, since the time of Assarhaddon, been allied with the Asflkuza, 
who, as neighbours of the Medes, were their natural foes. In 609 we find Nabopo- 
lassar in possession of Mesopotamia. He styles himself “ king of the world,” and 
boasts of his victory over Shubari, using the ancient designation of Mesopotamia 
(ri. above, pp. 48, 29). The power of Assyria must thus have been already , 
broken, for soon afterward we find the Mcde Cyaxares in front of NTneveh. An 
auxiliary army of the Ashkuza, under Madyas, son of the Bartatua who had mar- 
ried Assarhaddon \s daughter (cf. above, p. 72), advanced, but was defeated by 
Cyaxares. This sealed the fate of Nineveh, which fell about the year 607. The 
last king, Sliin-shar-iskun, is said to have burnt himself — the fate which legend 
records of Sardanapalus. The Median bands attended to the business of plunder- 
ing and laying waste far more thoroughly than their ally liked ; for not only Nine- 
veh, but all towns of Assyria, and even those of Babylonia which htyl still remained * 
loyal to Assyria, were ruthlessly sacked. Nineveh never again rose from her ruins ; 
a fortunate circumstance for us, for buried beneath rubbish the remains have been 
preserved for us which otherwise would have ser ved as^-buildmg materials' for a 
later age. ^ 

Nabopolassar looked with very little satisfaction on the conduct of his jiUies," 
for they were, after all, devastating hjdf bwn lands. But it is noteworthy that Che 
barbarians seem really tojpve ke^ttheir agreement ; they evacuated the conquered 
country, and observedyttie treaty by which the Tigris was to be the, boundary of 
their respectivp^i’ovinces (see the jnap, “ Assyria after 745,” p. 87). It is un- 
certain wheth.br this was really due to crude notions of international obligations, or 
whether /ome compulsion helped to influence the Medes’ action 5 but there is no 
evidence in support of the latter alternative. The new condition of things was thus 
created. Media possessed all the country to the north of theriyer district of Mam 
a&'far as Asia Minor. Them were once more kings of “ Anzan and Sur of whom 
' the oldest Babylonian accounts speak (p. 10). Babylon kept Bebylenia, Mesopota- 
mia (Assyria would have remained Median)/ Syria, and Palestine (circa 1505 Bi c.). 
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. *Thds the “Assyrian Empire” disappeared from history. We have already 
frequently suggested why it was impossible for any attempts at revolt to be made. 
The^ “ empire ” was supported merely by an army of mercenaries and a host of 
officials. It was long since there had been an Assyrian people. In the provinces 
it was a mattqj- of Indifference whether the governor extorted money in the name 
of the king of Assur or the king of Babylon. The only feeling excited was the 
wish for.a new master, fostered by the deceitful hope of an amelioration of the 
condition^ The provinces (Syria and Palestine) had long been incapable of action. 
Only # in some isolated places, such as in Judah, was any resistance offered, and this 
naturally coujfl not withstand a large army. 


. Q -. Retrospect of the Assyro-Mesopotamian Civilization 

• 

Tut region farther up the rivers, namely, Mesopotamia and Assyria, lias a 
distinctly different character from Babylonia with its hot climate. The vicinity of 
tlui mountains tempers the heat of the great plains ; and a more ample rainfall, 
with snow also in winter, make its climatic conditions similar to those of the 
warmer countries of Europe. The two great rivers are here far apart, and flow 
mostly between rocky bauks, so that any idea of the construction of canals on the 
scale 8f the Babylonian system is out of the question. Smaller streams, esjiecially 
the Chabur and Balich in Mesopotamia, intersect the plains and produce wide 
stretches of corn-land; between them lie vast steppes which have at all times 
furnished the nomads with a welcome home, from which they pressed on toward 
the cultivated land studded with flourishing towns. 

Until some considerable finds which go back to the pre-Assyrian epoch are 
made on Mesopotamian soil (cf. p. 30), we must naturally abandon any attempt to 
settle the peculiar character of Mesopotamian civilization in its variations from the 
Babylonian. We can only picture to ourselves the comparatively short time during 
which Assyria possessed the supremacy. But we had seen that the older history 
of Assyria is still shrouded from us in darkness, and this is still more true of the 
intoa- Tud conditions^ • We do not learn more details until the time when Assyria 
begins to conquer and to extend over Nearer Asia. It meets us, therefore, in the 
special form which made it lord of the civilized world of Western Asia; but the 
course of its development from the beginning up to this point has not yet been 
proved by Records. All that we can, therefore, in any degree ascertain is the nature 
and condition ol Assyrian rule. 

* The country on the left bank of the Euphrates above the Lower Zab did not. 
develop an independent civilization: it is in every respect an appendage of the 
sphere of Babylonian and Mesopotamian civilization. The sovereignty which it 
exercised toward the' end of the period when that civilization was a pioneer in the 
history of the world was purely political and won by force. Our first duty is to 
ascertain the nature of that sovereignty. 

We must assume that Assyria at the time of her first expansion in the fourteenth 
arifl thirteenth centuries b. c. (vide the map, p. 9) still possessed an active and 
vigorous population ; 'this condition presupposes a numerous peasant class. We do 
not know how that happened. The fact is apparent, since she then could send out 
colonies ; "this can only be done when a thriving and multiplying peasantry exists. 
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< )n the other hand, there are already indications that the conditions of ownqf stip 
of the soil were no longer satisfactory, that “ over-population ” was a growing evil, 
or more eoiTectly expressed, the distribution of the soil no longer conformed textile 
conditions necessary for a peaceful and progressive development of the agricultural 
classes. <, • 

The later Assyria of Assurnasirpal and Salmanassar II had a quite different 
population, influenced to some degree by the Aramaean immigration. Ifr is true 
that Assurnasirpal even yet led colonies into the reconquered or newly wtm lands. 
But we may hardly assume that it was a question of surplus massed qf people ; 
they were really parts of a population which had become indigent through faulty 
economic policy. We had seen (p. 46) that it is only once mentioned in a special 
case that Salmanassar II had “ summoned the country to arms.” The wars of 
aggrandisement were waged by Assyria with a standing army, that is, with mer- 
cenaries. This points to a complete change of the principles of Assyrian power. 
Henceforth there is no Assyrian nation which expands by conquest, but rSily an 
armed predatory State, which, by troops recruited from every country, crushes the 
nations, and wrings from them the means for keeping them dependent. The 
Assyrian people, so far as one existed at all, sank into insignificance before the 
hierarchy which here had obtained the supremacy on the one side, and before 
the monarchy with its feudal adjuncts on the oilier. Wc saw in the policy of 
Tiglath-Pileser 111 an attempt to put the existence of the State once more on 
a broader basis, but the attempt was futile; and Saigon’s powerful reaction 
restored the character of Assyria and sealed her destruction. 

The power of Assyria lay then in its army. This was an army of mercenaries, 
e imposed ofheterogeneous elements, which the king was obliged to support and 
to provide with pay. This furnished a motive for incessant expeditions for con- 
quest or for plunder. Such an army clamoured for employment and booty, and 
experience showed that in the East there were no means to support it unless they 
were wrung from conquered lands. The country was mostly in the possession of 
the temple Ion Is and feudal owners; even the larger towns enjoyed freedom from 
taxation, ami the insignificant and oppressed peasant class was naturally unable to 
furnish the required means. Thus a perpetual incentive to*i*ew Expeditions for 
conquest was given l>y the mere basis of the constitution. This itself would have 
forced Assyria forward on the path once trodden, even if no rich or comparatively 
weaker neighbours had formed a tempting prey. 

AssurnasirpaTs reign and the beginning of the age of Salmanazar II saw the 
overthrow of the newly formed Aramaean State of Mesopotamia. This anEieoJ 
sphere of civilization was thus mainly brought under Assyrian government ; it be- 
came an essential part of the empire. The Aramaean population, that is, priesthood 
and feudal lords, was put on an equality with the Assyrian. Assyria, therefore, 
in the widest sense, comprised the countries up to the Euphrates as its western 
boundary (vide the map, p. 54). The perfecting of the organisation of govern- 
ment Was the chief work of the second epoch of Assyrian history. The result thus 
obtained lasted until the overthrow of the whole constitution. % 

The advance beyond the Euphrates marked a new stage of development, which 
was already begun under Salmanassar II and his successors, but did not lead to 
permanent results until the new Assyrian Empire after Tiglath-Pilesef II£. Under 
this latter, for the first time the larger po;t of the countries west of the Euphrates 
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]psf their own government and were constituted Assyrian provinces. But no such 
definite successes were attained here ; for it was a question of States, which, 
in spite of everything they owed to the common mother civilization, possessed a 
peculiar population and civilization of their own. These were never assimilated 
with Assyria. # HeTe also the other sphere of civilization, that of Asia Minor, exer- 
cised its influence and raised a wall of partition, which, in spite of all arbitrary 
political* acts, was never entirely thrown down, between the civilization on the 
right amfjeft banks of the Euphrates. 

TJie policy toward subject States was that which similar powers (the most 
recent %xamp\p in the world’s history is the Turkish Empire) have always adopted. 
The ceaseless unrest in the civilized country caused by nomads eager for booty and 
land made it necessary to reduce these to some form of subjection in order to be 
projected from such inroads. The first stage of this submission was the duty of 
paying tribute, since a complete subjugation and the institution of a local govern- 
ment w%re impossible with such tribes. The same policy would then be adopted 
toward neighbouring civilized States. The king is called upon to pay tribute ; if 
he consents to this, he retains, as vassal of Assyria, the absolutely free administra- 
tion of his land. Besides the payment of tribute, lie is also bound to furnish 
troops. His suzerain dot** not as yet interfere with the internal government jtf 
the country. 

Thfs indeed, especially in cases where the taxes imposed were considerable and 
the land incapable of paying them, meant often little more than that the prince 
filled the office of an Assyrian tax-collector, on whom the responsibility for the 
• punctual pjyrment of the imposts rested. The great king did not consider him- 
self in any way bound to render it possible for the vassal to perform his obligations 
by guaranteeing him unqualified protection against enemies If the vassal, through 
the offers and the oppression of a neighbouring State, allowed himself to be seduced 
from his allegiance to Assyria, and accepted the suzerainty of the oppressor, then 
an Assyrian army appeared in order to call to account the “rebel,” who probably 
had only submitted to compulsion. The vassal princes therefore stood usually 
m between two or three fires. They were responsible to the great king; on the other 
hand the people, wljo # had to supply the higher taxes, were discontented. Thus 
parties were formed, each of which* sought the advancement of its respective 
interests in an adhesion to Assyria or another great power. We have contem- 
porary testimony to such party efforts in the uttenmees of the Israelitish prophets. 
.We see how at # the time of an Amos in Israel and Judah the question stands: 
adhesion to Assyria, such as Ahaz represents, or to Damascus and the Arabian 
Mussri, against which Amos issues warning. A for the fall of Damascus Husea 
knows only of Assyria and Mussri, just as Isaiah does, until, after the appearance 
of Taharqa, an Egyptian party opposes the Assyrian. The king stands between the 
two, usually in a very precarious position, since he can only save himself by joining 
the actually superior great power. We can thus trace Hezekiah’s vacillation, and 
recognise from the activity of .Jeremiah the pitiful position of the last kings of 
Judah, who, faced by the choice between Nebuchadnezzar and the Pharaohs, are in 
the end overtaken by their destiny. 

It is in the nature of things that such relations, which merely imposed on the 
vassal burdensome obligations, were broken off go soon as any favourable prospect 
of retolt presented itself ; that is, if there was no immediate fear of an invasion by 
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the Assyrian army. But if this appeared, the fate of the rebellious State foap 
virtually sealed, owing to the military superiority of the Assyrian. It must be 
acknowledged that even in such cases there was no display of the brutality which 
prevailed in the mediaeval wars ; for example, in the border wars between Germanic 
and Slavish tribes. Punishment was meted out only to the le£ders # of the hostile 
party and to the responsible princes as rebels. We even see that on the capture 
of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar the supporters of the Chaldseans retained their 
possessions. # « 

If a State had been completely conquered by force of arms, it was* confiscated ; 
it lost its independence, and became ah Assyrian province. So long as itfwas a 
question of the districts of Mesopotamia, this process had caused, # as we have soen 
(p. 46), little difficulty, owing to the affinity of the population and the*homogene- 
ousness of the country. But when an advance had been made into heterogeneous 
countries, it would have been hardly possible to force an Assyrian government 
on a foreign population, which had shown the vitality of their peculiar Customs 
and institutions by the recent rebellion. This would have been tantamount to 
abandoning the handful of Assyrian officials to a certain death on the next, re- 
crudescence of discontent. And a deportation of the majority of the population 
a& slaves would have destroyed the chief part of the productivity of the new 
province. 

After the lime of Tiglatli-Pilescr III, when Assyria itself could supply no more 
colonists, an attempt was made to remedy these difficulties by transplanting the 
population, by interchanging the inhabitants of newly conquered provinces lying 
on opposite sides of the empire. We are familiar from the Bible with the carrying 
away of the population of Samaria to Mesopotamia and Media, with that of the 
Jews to Babylonia, and with the replenishment of the population of Samaria by in- 
habitants of Babylonian towns under Assurbanipal after the overthrow of Shamash- 
sliu m-uk in. Such exchanges and resettlements are mentioned as matters of course 
in the inscriptions of Tiglath-Pileser and Sargon. The districts were not only re- 
populated in this way, but the new settlers were naturally less able to trouble the 
Assyrian government. Torn from their native soil, themselves made up of dif- 
ferent elements, and not yet blended with the remnants of tH^oldfiopulation with 
which they had no affinity, the new settlers found no firm support except in the 
Assyrian officials. The tribal organisation and class system which had bound 
them together in their home, and had made them resist the oppression of the 
powers, was thus dissolved, and they were now iucapable of offering any opposition, 
to the new authorities. • . 

Thus an administration, really capable of civilizing and developing, would cer- 
tainly have found in these creations of the two great organisers of Assyria ample 
material from which a new population might be formed, whose interests were in- 
separably connected with the continuance of the Assyrian Empire. But the admin- 
istrative arts of a predatory State organised on militarism and hierarchy are not 
adapted to the production of lasting works of civilization. Assyria wished merely 
to derive advantage from the new provinces, and could give them nothing in re- 
turn. The ultimate object of Assyrian administration is the .enrichment of* the 
government officials, from the lowest tax-collector to the governor himself; each pays 
tribute to his superior; the governor finally lias to pay it to the <5burt. What a 
province w received,” if that was ever the 'cate, bore no proporfionto \hat Which 
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wa% taken from it. The inevitable end of this was widespread destitution and 
desolation. When* the mother country, as a result of an iniquitous distribution of 
the ownership of the loil, had no more vitality, but lived on the impoverishment 
of the subject States, the transference of its administrative arts to these could only 
have the same^contequences. 

If Assyria granted to her vassal States no compensatory advantages for the 
burdens .imposed, on them, she had conceived her obligations toward the newly 
acquired provinces equally little in tlip spirit of do ut des . . The governor (shaknv) 
who ruled a •province was also much the same as the former prince of the country, 
only Che administration, which had formerly been in the hands of fellow-country- 
men of the subject people, was now in the hands of Assyrian officials. The mate- 
rial positiort of tile people was not essentially changed by Ibis. We need not assume 
that the Assyrian lords had extorted more from the subjects than the former 
uative princes; at least, that is hardly possible where the old civilized States are 
concerned. The governor, who had taken the place of the feudal prince, had 
assumed his entire rights and responsibilities. His administration offered more 
security to the great king, because lie, in a land which was still strange to him, 
had to rely on the support which Assyria gave him; whereas the. native prince, 
on the contrary, was adverse to that, both from tradition and from national feeling. 
In otfier respects the position of the two was unchanged. The nhaknu was obliged 
to meetf the requirements of his province out of its revenues, and to fulfil his obli- 
gations toward the court. He bad to furnish for campaigns a detachment of 
troops, which he was compelled to keep up out of the resources of his province; 
. but for the security of his own territory, unless its loss seriously threatened the 
empire, he ifad, out of liis own personal resources, to provide means and troops. 
The king had his own army, “the royal army" for the support of which he was 
responsible, and therefore he was at pains to Jet this duty devolve, if possible, on 
his officials; the governor had also his own, which had to guard the safety of the 
province, a part of which was to be added to the royal army in event of war. The 
position of the governor was therefore very independent. He was an imperial 
officer, and still a reigning prince. It is obvious that he must have had many 
# temptations to s$ek advantage elsewhere than in Assyria by joining a new con- 

queror, or by declaring his independe ice in times of her downfall, for there was 
no organic tie between empire and province. 

If, therefore, the Assyrian “Empire,” which h n d no united population, and 
whose administration in no way promoted the cohesion of the separate divisions 
of tlje^ empire, disappeared after the fall of Nineveh without leaving a trace, and 
without an attempt at reconstruction, we cannot fe *1 any surprise. All that held 
it together was an army of mercenaries and an official class ; when these were 
destroyed the empire also perished. We can easily comprehend that no one came 
forward to revive the two institutions, which had only served to impoverish the 
subjects. 

Assyria subdued the Nearer East with such an army of mercenaries, and neces- 
sarily there was no selection of recruits ; any were taken who could be found. We 
may fcsume without further remark that the adjoining barbarian countries furnished 
the supply of men in the first instance, just as the Germanic tribes did for later 
Borne, the Normans and English for Byzantium, etc. When a State was conquered, 
the king as* a rule drafted part of the conquered army into his troops. This is 
vol. m-e v M , 
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particularly the case where, as in the Syrian States, the existence of the mercen&ry 
system may he presupposed. *_ 

Among the various sections of the army the war-chariot was the heaviest, the 
most dreaded, and the most honourable weapon (the king in battle is always repre- 
sented in a war-chariot). It is familiar from pictures (vide the illustration at 
p. 103), drawn by two horses, and holding a driver and a fighting man. It is 
still uncertain where this method of fighting had its origin. We know nothing yet 
as to the military system in Babylonia of the earliest period, except "what the 
“stele of the vultures” teaches us; this seems to show that in the ‘time of the 
kings of Lagash a closed phalanx with shield and lance was chief element (vide 
plate at p. 10). This is closely connected with the question as to the time 
when men became familiar with the horse, and where its original home was. In 
the Babylonia of 3000 it. o. there is no discovered trace of it (of course, with the 
present scanty sources of information this is not conclusive) ; in the Kassita 
period horses and war-chariots played a prominent part, as in the contemporary 
Egypt. Had they been introduced by the “ Canaanitic” immigration, or owing 
to inihiences from the North brought to bear through “ TIittite ” and similar r;on- 
quests ? At any rate, the (I reek epic teaches us that in Asia Minor, at a time 
Winch corresponds approximately to the last period of the Assyrian Empire^ war- 
chariots were the chief weapon. 

The cavalry was unimportant in comparison. The nobles drove to battle in 
their war-chariots, but the cavalry, which was never so very numerous, seemed at 
the time with which we are more intimately acquainted to have been a dispar- 
aged arm of the service ; it was apparently only used for skirmishes and pursuit. 
The riding without proper saddle and without stirrups prevented any effective 
troops being formed from them. The chief strength lay in the heavy armed, 
who carried lances and short swords, and were protected by shields, armour, and 
helmets. The archers stood by their side as the light-armed troops. 

The siege methods were developed proportionately to the numerous wars. The 
ordinary fortifications did not as a rule long resist the Assyrian attacks. A mound 
(the Homan “agger”) was built up to the walls of the town, on which the heavy 
battering-rams could be positioned, and the brick buildings # cyuhl •not long resist 
their shock. This device failed against stronger masonry. Damascus, with its 
walls of stone, could not be taken by Salmanassar 11, and we do not yet know 
whether Tiglath-Pileser stormed it. At the siege of Tyre, which Alexander was 
the first to capture, the attempt was made to cut the town off fjom the land and 0 
the water by constructing an earthwork ; but no result was accomplished, owing to 
want of a sufficient naval force. 

The arming of the troops was naturally the concern of the person required to 
keep them up, namely, of the king or governor. The building of a palace, which 
was the consummation of an Assyrian reign, included the erection of an arsenal 
which must be stocked with weapons. The maintenance of the army does not 
seem to have been provided for by a payment in money raised by a definite t8,x or 
out of the total revenues of the king, but still shows traces of the nature of its his- 
torical origin. * 

Originally the duty to bear arms depended on possession of real property. 
This may have still applied to the noble vassal, but it had beeif replaced, after 
the decay of the peasant class, and owing to its inability to perform military duties, 
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. by. a ta^, a “ militare” or military impost, which the small owner had to pay in- 
stead of tendering his services. This was assigned to the mercenaries, and indeed, 
as it appears (according to ICohler-Peiser), the individual mercenary was assigned 
a peasant, who had ^o pay him his taxes. Larger pieces of land may have had to 
bear correspondingly larger burdens ; probably at a later period other sources of 
revenue than land and soil were burdened in similar fashion. The king, when he 
cannot provide sufficiently for tire army, tries to place the burden of supporting 
liberally bodies of troops on high officials, who naturally are not willing to pay the 
king’s troops ds their own; thus all sorts of diverting janissary disturbances can 
arise, flven in^he period of prosperity indications can be found which show on a 
smatt scale the rgsult which must inevitably follow on a large scale if once 
Assur, which is closely surrounded and limited to its old sphere, lias no longer 
any provinces to impoverish and plunder. 

• The most complete and productive excavations up to the present have been 
carried oift in Assyria, and we are therefore hotter informed on many points there 
than in Babylonia. The first place may be given to our knowledge of architecture 
ami pictorial art, of which important examples have been discovered in the palaces 
of Nimrod (Kalchi) and Kuyundsliik (Nineveh). These, familiarise us with the art 
of the guilders and sculptors of the ninth century b. r. (Assarnasirpal in Kalchi),* 
and of those of the eighth century (Tiglatb-Pileser III in Kalchi, Saigon in Dur- 
Sharrukiii, Sennacherib ami Assurbanipal in Nineveh, Assavhuddon in Kalchi). 

It is a constantly recurring phenomenon in the East that a powerful and wealthy 
monarch finds a satisfaction to his pride in the erection of colossal buildings, and 
above all in rearing a palace destined for himself. There may he in this, besides 
the sincere desire for a splendid abode which may outwardly express his gran- 

* deur, a trace of Cesarean madness. Political reasons also combine to influence 
the change of the royal residences, and linally the king may wish to have a plum 
of sepulchre for himself and his family, for it is necessary to rest as well as to live 
beneath the protection of the household guds, if the shade of the dead man is not 
to wander about restless and homeless. 

• We have clearly seen that we cannot sp'*ak of an Assyrian civilization, hut that 
any divergence filun Babylonia must lather he considered to he due to Mesopota- 
mian influence. It is true that no monuments of Mesopotamian civilization from 
the pre-Assyrian age are as yet known to us beyond the sculptures of Arban (pp. 
42, 83); these are at once distinguishable as a pieliminary stage of Assyrian 
awl. Even in Hawaii, where the precise position of old ruins seems to be clear 
through® some remains which are exposed, no investigation has been possible 
hitherto. The meaning of the lion statue seen mere must remain undecided. 
It probably belongs to the Assyrian age; for Ralmanassar II and Assurbanipal 
restored the primitive sanctuary of Sin, and it i» not reasonable to conjecture 
that memorials of an earlier age are to )>e found on the upper strata of the soil. 
Just as the history of Mesopotamia points to the right bank of the Euphrates, to Syria 
and Asia Minor, and as the fact that the Babylonians give the common name of Suri 
to these countries (cf. above, p. 10) attests their homogeneousness for long periods, 
so the civilization of Mesopotamia will have to he regarded some day in the light 
of the forms of civilization which have met it to the west of the Euphrates. Here, 
again, we are facetl by a vast void. Under the most favourable circumstances the 
most aficient sculptures of Sendschirli might belong to a period which will per- 
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mit comparisons, in the earliest periods which come under consideration, 'between 
Syria and Mesopotamia ; but even the barbarian productions -appeared at least in 
times which followed on a complete annihilation of the most ancient civilization. 

All our knowledge, therefore, of monuments of art from Mesopotamia ancl As- 
syria is recent ; it only starts from the end of the combined development of several 
thousand years, which has seen many vicissitudes. But even then the Babylonian 
origin is unmistakeable ; the material of the vast buildings is the same black which 
ancient Babylonia employed. Assyria, too, was unacquainted with* blocks and 
columns of stone, although the vicinity of the mountains would have furnished 
ample materials for them. The Assyrians built with clay bricks ^fter life Baby- 
lonian model, and employed as supports cedar trunks fetched fro^p the Amanustfuul 
Libanon. Their country was more favourably situated as regards stone for sculp- 
ture than Babylonia, where (ludea was obliged to obtain the slabs for his statues 
from Arabia and Palestine. The mountains to the north of Nineveh supplied the 
sorts of marble and alabaster with which the brick buildings could be faced, and 
the colossal figure of Arban shows that a pre-Assyrian age was acquainted with 
the gigantic bulls which guarded the palace doors and city gates. Babylonia has 
not yet furnished such products of art ; but the warning must be reiterated that 
The “ argumentum ex silentio” is misleading in the present state of our 
knowledge. 

The ample store at hand of materials for facing, and the ease with which the 
soft alabaster could be worked, gave Assyrian buildings their peculiar character- 
istics. Where we have to imagine to ourselves in Babylonia the enamelled tiles 
covered with patterns and pictures, here the walls of the palace are covered by. 
slabs of alabaster, with written and pictorial descriptions of the acTiievemenfp of 
its founder. One or two rows of pictorial representations and the commemora- • 
tivc inscriptions of the king in question usually run round the walls. These in- 
scriptions form the chief source of our information. The sculptures are, as yet, 
the only available commentary on what could hardly ever he gathered from in- 
scriptions. These monuments do not show the pleasure felt by the Egyptian in 
scenes from domestic life (it must be admitted that we have not any tombs 
buildings of non-royal personages), they only represent* jpeidents worthy of a 
king of Assur. Nine-tenths of them are devoted to the glories of the campaigns 
and the rest to the beddings of the king, for a king of Assur was hardly acquainted 
with anything else. It was only the highly developed skill of the latest period 
under Assurbanipal which attempted anything else ; but pictures like that of the 
monarch feasting with his consort are exceptions which disuppear before (Jig long 
series of battle scenes. There we see the king driving out in his war-chariot,’ the 
camp life, the battle, the pursuit of the enemy, the capture of the towns. Each 
campaign is separately depicted, and the separate scenes are explained by in- 
scriptions {vide the plate, “ Battle of Assurbanipal against Teumman of Elam,” 
p. 10). The splendid exploits of the king in building are also duly extolled. 
We see how the terraces on which the palaces stand are raised by the employ- 
ment of enormous numbers of men, how the colossal stone figures, moved on rollers 
and drawn by ropes, are transported by means of levers, but we do not leaA any- 
thing of domestic life. In Assyria only the army and its exploits are a fit subject 
for the consideration of the king ; even the gods recede into the •background, and 
the more so as the period advances. We may at the same time Team isolated 
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details 'from the life of the civilian, but that is only so far as these are con- 
nected with war or # building. A few genre sketches of camp life may be reckoned 
under this head, and eftso the insight into the life of the slaves and the methods 
employed which is afforded us by the representation of the building operations. 
We hav$ already seen how great weights were moved. The earth is carried on the 
backs of long rSws of slaves ; an overseer walks behind every six or seven rows and 
lets his whip fall across the shoulders of the laggards. 

Art shows a progressive development, especially in the execution of details. It 
is possible *to trace accurately the progress from the sculptures in the palace of 
Assurflasirfal to those of the new Assyrian Empire. While the former still show 
comparatively stiff figures and notably fail to represent large masses in a battle, 
a far greater freSdom and variety in conception and execution is traceable later. 
The scenes from the wars of Assurbanipal (see the above-mentioned plate, “ Battle 
of Assurbanipal/ 1 p. 103) show the climax of Assyrian skill. The epoch of art 
with which we are here acquainted puts before us a faithful picture of the corre- 
sponding age of Assyrian history. This royal Assyrian art — we know nothing of 
any other — grows in exact proportion to the power and the wealth which was won. 
We cannot deckle whether there was an art for wider sections of the population, 
and whether this latter had any share in this development. If mercenaries fought 
the Assyrian battles and Plurnician shipwrights built their fleet, the artists also 
were probably collected from every country. The expression “ Assyrian art” is 
therefore used only in the same limited sense in which we may or may not si>eak 
of an “ Assyrian people ” (of. p. 04). 

. No materials yet exist by which to ascertain the development which, through 
nearly two thousand years, can be traced from the art products of Telloh (cf. above, 
pp! 7, 11) to this Assyrian art. The former admittedly stand on a higher stage of 
conception, if not of execution. If it is inherent in the nature of art to aim 
at an ideal, then possibly the statues of a Gudea originated in a conception 
which might have raised itself to a level of art equal to that attained by Greece. 
We are not in a position to say whether we have here to deal with a remnant of 
an already disappearing Sumerian heritage, or whether the “ Babylonian Semites,” 

* whose work we jnust regard it to be, weie thus quite differently constituted from 
their brothers who followed later. T he first is a priori, the more obvious conjec- 
ture, but we have no means of deciding. We have here exactly the same pheno- 
menon as in Egypt after the old empire. Is the conventional stiff art of the later 
period a result of the Semitic spirit which made itself felt by the “ Canaan i tic” 
immigration, and # in both countries destroyed the germs of the freer development, 
which had been hitherto preserved by the older population? One point is clear, 
however; The first vague efforts to attain an it Leal of beauty which, whether as 
the remains or the beginning of a development, are seen in the productions of art 
at Laga$h, were abandoned in favour oE a stereotyped art workmanship, which only 
aimed at atf'^exact copy of outward forms. We may more certainly regard it as a 
result of Semitic art, since the same spirit is evident in all we know of Semitic life. 
It is the complete want of the imagination which dreams of a more beautiful world 
All that the Semite devises is an enlargement and an intensification of the exist- 
ing world ; he can only dream of an exaggeration and distortion on a gigantic scale 
of all the splendours that surround him. lie has remained a child whose imagi- 
nation sees 9 bliss in the limitless accumulation of material delights, and has no 
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inkling of spiritual contentment or of the glories of life in another and a better^ 
world. 

The reason why the Assyro-Babylonian art, in spite of &11 delicacy of technique , 
could not advance to an idealisation has been thought to lie in the fact fhat it 
never took as its subject the nude human figure. In the first place, that is*not quite 
correct ; we actually possess small Babylonian statuettes of Istar (Venus) and the 
torso of a large female statue (presumably also Istar) from the time of thp Assyrian 
king Assur-bel-kala (p. . r >2). It is, on the other hand, the Semitic jsgirit which 
expresses itself in the idea that the nude human form is something mean. That 
again is a practical proof of an unripe childish, spirit, to which thejSeifiitefbven in 
theory, has never risen superior. The glory of this world finds outward expression 
in trappings of costly stuffs; his fancy cannot rise above this w&rld ; therefore he 
represents his ideal of beauty by infinitely delicate reproduction of costly apparel. 
It is the child who knows of nothing more glorious than to be “ king," and to whqjn 
a double allowance of sugar seems bliss. • 

It is the same childish spirit which in its reverence for what is. old and heredi- 
tary holds fast to it, and from clinging to the past does not give fair trial tp the 
claims of the present. Art, so far indeed as it represents deities (and that faithfully 
reproduces the nature of the religion), must depict dignified forms in a traditional 
way. The consequence of this is that even the developed technique of the Assyrian 
age creates statues of deities which clearly show their evolution from thfe primi- 
tive and rough stone pillar which the nomads worshipped. Thus the god of the 
Semites, notwithstanding all the refinement of ideas which a refined life of civiliza- 
tion brought with it, always remains the old god of the nomads, the creation of the. 
Bedouin spirit with its ideals of virtue. * r ‘ 

5. THE NEW BABYLONIAN CHALDEAN EMPIEE \ 

A. Nebuchadnezzar 

At the death of Assurhanipal we find in Babylon a Chaldean, Nabopolassar, 
on the throne (cf. above, p. 29). We do not know which #f the. petty Chaldaean* 
principalities was his native country. It is very probable that # lie wore the crown of 
Bel, .at first with the approbation, or at least with the consent, of Assyria. During 
the first period he avoided any open rupture with Assur-itil-ili, that is to say, he recog- 
nised his protectorate. He possessed at first only Babylon ; the remaining parts of 
.Babylonia remained Assyrian. We have no information as to the separate sjeps in 
his advancement to power. It is only certain that Babylon did not venture on any 
action against Assyria on her own resources, but concealed her plans until the 
alliance with Media was formed. As the royal house of Assyria was related by 
marriage with that of the Ashkuza (cf. p. 71), Nabopolassar's son was obliged to 
marry a Median princess. i 

We have seen that Nabopolassar after 609 was in possession of Mesopotamia, 
and that the downfall of Assyria was chiefly the work of the Medes (p. 76). When 
matters had come to this pitch, he was already old or sick : his son Nebuchadrffezzar 
(II) was already holding the reins of government. He was assigned, therefore, the 
duty of subjugating the western provinces, a task which in itself would have hardly 
presented any difficulties, rince the Assyrian governors, after the fall W Nineveh, 
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‘ could'aot hold their own in the provinces where the Assyrian rule was universally 

* 'detdsted. It was, therefore to he expected of these in the first place that they 
would submit to thlnew lord, and any attempts by isolated States to assert their 
in&ependence were from the first hopeless. 

Iik the meanwhile it had become necessary to recover these provinces from 
another lord* than the fallen Assyrian. Necho II of Egypt rightly judged from 
circumstances that the opportune moment was come to win back the provinces 
which- bad been lost since the days of Thutmosis and Amenophis. While the 
Medeswere encamped before Nine veil and Nabopolassar occupied Mesopotamia 
he frivahced into Palestine, where he met only isolated cases of resistance (for 
example, that of Josiah at Migdol, 609 or 608), and gradually without great diffi- 
culty occupied # all Palestine and Syria. He had his chief camp for some time at 
Ribla, in the north of Beka’a, and from that position directed the affairs in Jerusn- 

, lem. In the year 605 he came as far as Karchemish, and was therefore on the 
point cf crossing the Euphrates and thus the boundary of the district, which, since 
the fall of Nineveh in the interval, was already occupied by Babylonia. Here 
Nebuchadnezzar, as leader of the Babylonian army, met him and defeated him, so 
that Necho was forced to relinquish every attempt to establish himself in Syria or 

* Palestine, and retired before the advancing Babylonian army into Egypt. Nebu- 
chaflnezzar received, without great opposition, the homage of the governors Snd 
primes, and occupied the territory as far as the Egyptian frontier (see the inserted 
map, “Assyria after 745, New Babylonian Empire, and Media”). Thus this king, 
the last among the Babylonian inonarehs who met with success, accomplished on 
his first appearance what had been vainly attempted for so many centuries. The 
West was^mee more subjecL to Babylon, as in the palmy days of Babylonian power 
and civilization. 

This result had not been obtained by a new awakening of the national strength 
of Babylonia. Even here Babylon, as for centuries past, was in the hands of con- 
querors who availed themselves of the old fame of the metropolis of culture in 
order to adorn their power with the historical title. After those centuries of 
struggle between Assyrians and Chaldieans for the crown of Bel, the advantage 
had in the end rested with the often repulsed but still indefatigable intruders. 
Nebuchadnezzar, before whom even • Palestine now trembled, was a Ghaldasan. 
Eor this reason the representatives of this lard Babylonian dynasty are called in 
the contemporary accounts of the Bible by the name of Chaldeans. 

Toward the end of 605, when Nebuchadnezzar was still occupied in Palestine 
he Received tlie news of Nabopolassar’s death and of the outbreak of riots which • 
were intended to bring a Babylonian to the throne . With rapid decision lie made 
forced marches by the shortest road through the desert to Babylon, and entered it 
at the right moment in order to conduct the procession of Bed on the New Year’s 
festival in the .prescribed method (cf. above, p. 26), and thus to proclaim himself 
king of Babylon ( 604 - 562 ). His name has become not undeservedly famous by , 
the mere fact that he put an end to the independence of Judah, but his long reign 
really signified a last spell of prosperity and power for Babylonia. 

• The outward proof of .Ahis is given by the immense building operations, about 
which many of his numerous inscriptions tell us. The whole of Babylon was re$ 
built by him, partly in continuation of works begun by his father Nabopolassar* 
and fortified, on a scale which excited the wonder of his age. He it was who 
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erected the “ Median wall,” a line of defence which ran from the Euphrates nbar 
Sippar to the Tigris, somewhere by Opis; this was intended tctdain up the water 
in order, should need occur, to ti*ansform all the country higher up into a swamp, 
and thus to render it impossible for an army to advance in the district between*tbe 
two rivers. A similar construction below Babylon corresponded to this work, so 
that no attack was possible from that side either. Nebuchadnezzar was also the 
constructor of the celebrated terraces, the * hanging gardens of Semiramis,” and he 
rebuilt the famous temples in all the larger towns. # • •* 

Contrary to the custom of the Assyrian kings, who relate at length their own 
campaigns as a preface to every report of some building, no mcntiojL of th£ # kind 
is made in Babylon, and notably not by Nebuchadnezzar, on such occasions. It 
follows therefore that we have practically no aecouuts by Nebuchadnezzar of his 
campaigns. Beside the expeditions in Palestine, we only know of his thirteen 
years’ ineffectual siege of Tyre (for more particulars see below, p. 168), and one or, 
two wars with Egypt. A small fragment of a hymn records one such war«in 568 
against Amasis. We do not yet know whether Nebuchadnezzar ever really in- 
vaded Egypt, as Ezekiel prophesied. He did not, in any case, permanently subejue 
Egypt, even if the possibility of victories like those of Assarliaddon and Assur- 
banipal were not excluded. 

• • 

R Tiie Delations of New Babylonia toward Media * 

The West was the only field for expansion which Babylonia still could com- 
mand. The East and North, where wo formerly found the kings of Assyria fight- 
ing, are out of the question. Elam and Urarthu do not exist. There thft one great 
Median Empire rules from Elam to the lialys, the boundary stream of Lydia* The 
existence of Babylonia depends on its relations toward this Indo-Germanic bar- 
barian empire, which now really sways the destinies of Nearer Asia. Babylon 
stands in almost the same relations to it as Italy did to the German Empire of the 
Middle Ages. So long as Nebuchadnezzar lived, the relations appear to have been 
friendly. The Medes had in reality by the overthrow of Assyria brought the 
dynasty of Nabopolassar for the first time into power in its country* It was due 
in a large degree to the good will of Cyaxarcs that they gave over these districts 
to it; and it almost would seem as if the marriage alliance with this barbarian royal 
house had been of greater importance to Nebuchadnezzar than such marriages 
usually are when diplomacy is more highly developed. Herodotus tells us of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s intervention in Median affairs on one occasion when there # was 
war between Media and Lydia, the third great power (in the course of this war 
the eclipse of the sun occurred which Thales predicted). Nebuchadnezzar is 
said to have acted as mediator between the powers, together with a certain Syen- 
nesis of Cilicia, by whom he was probably advised. 

But the young dynasty which had won its fame in the person of Nebuchad- 
nezzar practically disappeared with him. After his death his son .Avil-Marthik 
(the Evil-Merodacli of the Bible) became king; he only reigned two years (561 
and 560), when he was deposed because “ lie was unjust and ruled tyrannically.” 
Since this verdict is given by Berossus, a priest of Bel, an historian writing in the 
r /6eleucid era, and almost identically by Nabunaid, we must see in it asrerdict of the 
priestly class, whose claims Nebuchadnezzar, with all his temple JjuiMing, had 
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never quite satisfied. We know nothing else of Avil-Marduk, except that he 
‘treated with kindness Joachin of Judah, who had been brought to Babylon by 
Nebuchadnezzar. lie was murdered, and his brother-in-law, Nergal-shar-ussur 
(Neriglissar), was raised to the throne in his stead (559-554). No attempt was 
yet made to go oRtside the Chaldaean royal family. It is not clear whether Nerig- 
lissar himself was a Chaldmaa We know very little of him, too ; but good ser- 
vices yi the defence of the country are ascribed to him by Nabunaid. Did the 
Mederaow interfere in favour of the dethroned royal house ? His successor was 
his son Labashi-Marduk, a minor ; he was deposed after but nine months because, 
as tile aBove-mentioned sources both agree in reporting, “ he showed evil tenden- 
cies.” The real cause is apparent in the choice of the successor, a Babylonian, who 
approved # him&lf a man after the priests’ hearts, for ho was indefatigable in build- 
ing temples and establishing benefices. 

Nabunaid, this last king of Babylon (555-538), is a strange figure. He looked 
on unperturbed while the land was occupied first by the Modes, and then by the 
Persians, being fully engrossed in the excavation of old sites of temples and in 
the arrangement of the chronology of their founders. .Reports as to his discovery 
of ol*d documents are very valuable to us, but neither they nor his eagerly prose- 
cuted restorations of the temples were of any use to his tottering throne. The 
Mefles do not seem to have looked on passively at the overthrow of the dynasty 
which was allied to them by marriage and friendship. Perhaps Neriglassar had 
already been obliged to act on the defensive ; but now, when the rupture with 
Babylon was sealed, they invaded Mesopotamia. Even then, at the outset of his 
reign, Nabunaid showed himself in bis true colours. While Ilarran, the old city 
of Sin, th# heart of Mesopotamia, was being invested by the Modes, lie did nothing 
but drea*m that the gods would set Hamm free. And indeed they granted him 
his wish, for Astyages was overthrown by Cyrus, and Mesopotamia had peace for 
some years. But a far more formidable opponent the conqueror of the Modes 
soon proved to be. Meantime, however, Nabunaid hastened to rebuild the temple 
of Sin at Harran with grateful heart ; for this end lie tithed and taxed his subjects 
“from Gaza, tlio border of Egypt, the Mediterranean, and Syria, up to the Persian 
Sea.” 


C. The Overthrow of New Babylonia by the Persians 

Meanwhile the Persian Cyrus secured the foundations of his power. He sub- 
jugated the Indian Empire, in addition to the countries already possessed by the 
jfeSes, so that the only great power which could have lent any support to Baby- 
lonia was now helpless to do so. Then Cyrus proceeded against Babylonia, which 
was hemmed in on all sides. Nabunaid himself did not move, but lived in retire- 
ment, or was kept prisoner by a hostile party in his palace. His son Bel-shar-ussur 
(Belshazzar) was regent and commander-in-chief; the Bible makes him the last 
king of Babylon. 

Cyrus first occupied Mesopotamia, having crossed the Tigris from Arbela, 
namely, south of the ruins of Kalclii. In the next year (546) he first advanced 
from Elam into South Babylonia. Nabunaid ordered the gods of the great towns 
Ur, Uruk, etg., to be brought to Babylon, and felt himself secure under their pro- 
teotion. *We have no accounts of the next five years, but in the year 539 we find 
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Babylonia surrounded on every side. The respite may be explained by the effec- 
tiveness of the defence by inundation, for which purpose tlie Median wdll of 
Nebuchadnezzar and the supplementary works below Babytfm were constructed. 
All that time Cyrus was unable to advance into the region of Babylon cither ffoin 
Mesopotamia or from South Babylonia. The country, therefore, all round, like 
Holland under similar circumstances in later times, had been cltanged into a 
swamp, within which the "kingdom of Babylon” lay, large enough to maintain 
itself so long as an army did not invade it (cf. above, p. 33). A reminiscence of 
this is preserved in Herodotus’ account that Cyrus was occupied for two years in 
diverting the course of the Dijjala, in order to make his army familiai"witft the 
process of draining canals; a knowledge which was of good service £o him at tfye 
siege of Babylon, where he changed the channel of the Euphrates. • The real object 
was not this, but the construction of a means of crossing into the district protected 
by inundations; for the mouth of the Diyala is near Opis, where the Median w?ill. 
ends (ride the map on p. 87). This theory is confirmed by the fact that the 
Babylonian army under Belshazzar met him there, between Opis and Sippar, after 
this passage had been effected; it was defeated (539), and no more opposition was 
offered. Babylon surrendered to an Assyrian army under Ugbaru (Gobryas) ; the 
great fortifications of Nebuchadnezzar were not defended ; the Persians, as the As- 
syrians before them were received as preservers. Cyrus was proclaimed # king 
when lie entered four months later; and one of the first acts of his reign was 
to win the hearts of the priesthoods of Babylonia by sending back the gods from 
Babylon to their towns. 

This concludes Babylonian history (539 n. c.). Babylon had become a Persian 
province. The ancient glory, indeed, which so shortly before its setting had shone 
forth unexpectedly, was not yet forgotten for ever. Several attempts were made to 
recover independence, but these revolts were always quickly quelled. In the pro- 
vinces the inhabitants naturally adopted the same attitude toward the Persians as 
toward Nebuchadnezzar in his day. Nalmnaid, who had never taken any steps to 
defend them, was merely supplanted by Cyrus, anti in South Babylonia, which had 
been abandoned by Nabunaid, and from which he had actually taken away the 
gods, the people certainly looked upon Cyrus in reality as a#ort of saviour. The 
latter was also shrewd enough to use his power in such a way ffs to hold the reins 
of government more loosely in the provinces. He not only restored to the Baby- 
lonian towns their gods, but showed the same favour to many provinces which had 
long been confiscated, at the same time giving them self-government, for example, 
to Judah, and possibly Sidon also. These provinces, therefore, to tvhich his reign 
seems really to ha\e granted greater freedom of action in internal matters, as 
well as a less burdensome incidence of taxation, could not fail to see in Cyrus a 
liberator from the yoke of Babylon. 

A new epoch in the history of our civilization now opens. Persia, before the 
capture of Babylon, had already occupied Asia Minor, and had thus come into 
touch with the Greek civilization. The conflict, which lias become definitive* for 
the development of Western humanity, no longer has the Asiatic soil as its scene. 
The Persian Empire, it is true, as heir of Babylon, still possesses to a certain degree 
a superior civilization as compared with the Greeks. But this civilization is tot- 
tering with age, because it is no longer supported by fresh natioxttl life. It is 
easily outstripped by the vigorous vitality of the Greek spirit. • • 
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. % 6. ELAM 

• Throughout the whole of Babylonian history we have been able to trace a 
struggle with Elam, the neighbouring State on the East, which has often led to the 
dominion of the Elamites over Babylonia, and temporarily even to the subjugation 
of wider districts, until the power of Elam was finally broken by Assurbanipal. 
But jt i£t as Babylonia, which had become Chahhean, finally triumphed again over 
Assyria,’ *so Elam in the end became the seat of the power which ruled the whole 
NrtkrerflSast; but then it was no longer Elamitic, but had been conquered by the 
JLndo-GermSnic Persians. As Nebuchadnezzar once again restored the old sphere 
of the Babylonian power, at least toward the West, so Elam under the Persians 
became the seat of sovereignty for all the countries which once had been subject 
to the most successful Elamitic conquerors, and for a still wider circle. 

• 

A . Tins Country of Elam and its Capital, Susa 

The real country of Elam is the region with Susa for its centre, which in the 
north is separated from Media by the chain of the Zagrus, and is watered by 
the Kercha and the Karun. In the south the Persian Gulf forms the natural 
boundary; this was adjoined, in antiquity, on tin? north by a large lagoon into 
which tlie Euphrates, Tigris, and Kanin flowed with different embouchures. This 
has now been filled up by the rivers and forms the marshy country on the edge of 
which Basra lies { ride the maps, pp. 9, 87). it was called by the Assyrians 
N&rmarrfrti, “ the bitter water.” On its northern shore lay Dur-Jakin, the capital 
of Merodach-Baludan, the prince of the “sea country/’ which surrounded the 
shores of this lagoon, and which, from its perpetual contact with Elam, has already 
frequently occupied our attention. In the direction of Babylonia the further 
natural boundary is the mountain range on the Median borders which shuts off 
the river valley, the Eschebel llainrin with its eastern spurs. Toward the East 
we cannot fix a frontier for the pre-Persian Elam, with which we are now con- 
cerned, as we havc»ut present practically no Elamitic sources, and from those of 
Babylonian Assyfia we can in the n.fLure of tilings only obtain information as to 
the relations with the West. The district of Susiana stretched in Persian times 
almost up to the Schapur; a line drawn thence m a northerly direction to the 
Zagrus represents roughly the extent of this Persian province. This may, perhaps, 
have been regarded by the Elamitic kings also as their peculiar territory. But 
precisely as Babylonia considered the country of Mesopotamia to belong to it, so 
the district which was most closely connected with Elam, and therefore belonged 
politically to its real domain (not merely to the subjugated part), extended still 
further; for even in the seaport of Bushire Elamitic kings raised buildings, and 
inscriptions by them have been found. There are at present no means (if ascer- 
taining how far the Elamitic sovereignty extended its conquests in this direction. 
We may reasonably assume that kings whose armies had penetrated as far as the 
Mediterranean Sea would not have stopped at the; frontiers of their native land in 
an easterly direction ; the Elamitic armies, in tbe times when the empire flourished, 
may have ti^versed countries which on this side correspond to the expanse of the 
later Persian Empire. 
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The position of Elam to the sphere of Babylonian civilization is thus decided 
from the first. As the first firmly organised State against which all the masses? of 
nations pressing onward from the great steppes of Central an<f Eastern Asia must 
have struck, it was for the civilized region of the Euphrates the “ buffer ” whiffli 
warded off the barbarians from it, or, if conquered itself, it received them and civil- 
ized them first before they extended their conquests to the West. We # can perhaps 
' discover some traces of this last role in the different Elaraitic conquests ; at present 
there is a total lack of records for this, as for all eastern wars of Elam. Agai** how 
far in its turn it transmitted the civilization of Babylon, and whether it maintained 
relations with India, where indeed influences of Babylonian culture are tftrcepblc, 
arc questions to which we have at present no clue, since the remains *f Elamitic # 
civilization are as yet unknown to us. • • 

The only Elamitic inscriptions that we have are the bricks of some kings of 
Susa, and a few scarcely more comprehensive inscriptions on stone, also from Susi, 
which Loftus discovered, some bricks with the same inscriptions from Bu^hire, 
excavated by F. C. Andreas, and two longer royal inscriptions which were found 
by Bayard at Mal-Amir and Kul Fira’un in the Zagrus on the upper course of the 
Karim. Loftus, ami recently Dieulafoy, have excavated at Susa; the extensive 
worjvs of the latter have not yet reached the Elamitic strata, but have mainly 
brought only Persian remains to light. The inscriptions confirm what we nfust 
deduce from the course of history, that we meet in Elam a civilization developed 
under Babylonian influence and borrowed from Babylonia, which, however, for its 
part lmd impressed its character to a large extent on what it borrowed. The in- 
scriptions are written in an alphabet modelled on the Babylonian, and whatsis 
more significant, they are composed in the Elamitic language. This •language, 
into the structure of which we thus gain an insight, is not closely allied to any of 
those otherwise known to us, if we except the language of the second translation 
of the inscriptions of the Achaunonidie. The few examples which we possess 
do not, therefore, enable us to decipher much more of the sense of the inscrip- 
tions than what is presented by the clearly recognisable proper names, as well as 
by the obvious contents of such texts and a comparison with the second Achae- 
menid language. This is not much more for historical purposes than what its 
mere existence alone would prove. But one point is brought flut the more dis- 
tinctly, that the land which lias produced these records must conceal as testimony 
of its history of thirty centuries countless sources, the discovery of which would 
give us ample explanations of its history, and would build a bridge by which we 
could arrive at some knowledge of the hitherto totally inaccessible Ihd mysterious 
East * * 

Excavations have up to the present been undertaken only in Susa by Loftus, and 
on a* larger scale by Dieulafoy, but no monuments of the Elamitic age have been 
brought to light by them beyond the above-mentioned bricks and a few uncovered 
inscriptions. The ricli results of the most recent labours of the French govern- 
ment are not yet available. Fragments have also been found in the plains *n 
Dorak, Aliram, and the above-mentioned Busliire. In addition to this there are 
the inscriptions, also already alluded to, of Mal-Amir, which were set up by the 
self-styled “ kings of the Hapirts,” an Elamitic people ; this is all that shows that 
any settlements in the district of Elam were really Elamitic. We hpve as yet no 
clue at all to many ruined sites of large towns; for instance, as to Susan, which 
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lay a little north of Mal-Amir (occasionally in earlier times mistaken for Susa) ; 
the numerous cities, called by the Assyrians “ royal cities,” are equally difficult 
4> locate. For information as to these and as to the political division of Elann 
we are indebted to the accounts by Assurbanipal of his own wars (cf. ]>p. 70, 105). 
We can distinguish three or four parts of Elam with their chief towns : Madaktu 
in the west, then Susa, further on Bubilu in the east, and finally, adjoining the 
Persian Gulf, in a northern situation in the Zagrus, Cliidalu, which is expressly 
described as a mountain province. 

^Thq capital of the country was at all times, so far as we can see, Susa (Shu- 
shan, cf. afcove, p. 18), which is to be regarded as the centre of Elam, properly 
• so called, the # heart of the empire. Here was the sanctuary of the “Goddess of 
Susa,” tlie Shushinak, in a holy grove which might not be trodden by the foot of 
Jthe profane; it must have been the common centre for the different provinces and 
tribes. The kings of Elam resided in Susa, which was, therefore, for the empire 
in question, that which Assur and Nineveh had been for the Assyrian Empire. 
Elam, too, must have owed its rise as a State to the subjugation of many towns 
and* tribes, one of which, the llapirti, we have just seen was governed by separate 
kings; but this conquest by the kings of the common ancestral sanctuary, Susa, 
d^tes back certainly far before the time when our restricted knowledge begins. 
The “kings of Elam” who subdued' Babylonia were even then sovereigns over a 
united Slate. 

Although we cannot positively determine the date of the few inscriptions at 
Susa known to us (cf. below, p. 107), yet it is clear that the language in which 
they are^composed is the same as that spoken bv the first Klainitic conquerors of 
Babylonia in the thirtieth century it. c., and by still earlier ones. The names 
which they contain are the same, and belong to the same language as those of the 
first conquerors of the third millennium n.c., and of the last kings of Elam. 
This proves that these " Elamites” have been of as great importance in the history 
of the State of Elam as the u Babylonian Semites ” in that of Babylonia. Obviously 
in the period of two thousand years for which these names are authenticated, Elam, 
not 'less than Babylonia, had been inundated by other peoples of various ethnic 
affinities. The Jta^t that, notwithstanding ill this, the language was preserved 
proves the same conclusion as the corresponding occurrence in Babylonia. It was 
this people which imprinted its own inlelleetua 1 stamp on a previously existing 
civilization, — perhaps in the first place supported by Babylonia, — and so created 
the Elamitic#civilization, which we find in the written employment of the language 
«ftd in the organisation of a great State, which be ame dangerous to Babylon itself. 
If we reflect to what remote antiquity we must; go back for the Sumerian civiliza- 
tion, if we further consider that an empire of EWi meets us even before the his- 
torically attested Elamitic conquests, we must look for the beginnings of Elamitic 
civilization in a period removed by so many thousand years that it is impossible at 
present to calculate the date. 

We have a difficult task to find the ethnic affinity of this people, and to classify 
jts language under a larger group. We are acquainted, indeed, with the language 
of the few inscriptions at Susa, we possess the nearly kindred language of the sec- 
ond class of inscriptions of the Achaemenidai, which perhaps represents the dialect, 
of the proVince of Anzan, adjoining on the west and north, in the direction of 
iledia, and finally, the dialect of the Hapirti of Mai- Amir. We can further see 
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from proper names that nationalities of the same group 1 of languages were settled 
in the Median Highlands and in Media. But it is impossible to ascertain any 
affinity with one of the other groups of nations or languages known to us, especially 
until fuller remains of the language are discovered. The relation of the Elamitic 
to the Kassitio must remain undecided. On the whole, distant affinities are* pos- 
sible, and, in fact, may be assumed. Yet we cannot from a few words make any 
comparison of the language which extends to more than dialects of the 1 same 
language. We must therefore rest satisfied with this Elamitic-(proto) * Sledian 
group of languages and nations until, some day, the arehteological treasqres ^re 
excavated which the soil of Elam conceals. 

B. The Earliest Times 

9 

We owe almost all our knowledge of Elamitic history to the records of the 
Babylonians and Assyrians ; it therefore merely chronicles the intercourse with 
these countries. There was only one road by which to invade Babylonia, since 
the region round the Nfir Marrati was entirely impassable owing to the swamps? 
caused by the water from the rivers; namely, through the passes of the mountain 
chain of Media and Elam, which led to the plain near Dur-ilu. AVe have conse- 
quently noticed several times (cf. above, pp. 7, 27, 74, etc.) that Dur-ilu was # the 
town where the Elamites entered Babylonian territory, and that North Babylonia 
was the first object of their invasions. Of the more distant large towns, Nippur 
usually was exposed to their attack, and Uruk, if they penetrated farther toward 
the South (cf. the map, “Babylonia, Assyria, and Adjacent Countries up J,o 1100 
u. c.,” p. ft). 

IJruk, known at the period of the “ town kingships ” as the seat of a separate 
kingdom, was the centre of a particular sovereignty certainly down to the times of 
the “kingdom of Sumer and Akkad for we have inscriptions of “kijigs of Uruk 
and Animaim,” who may have been contemporary with those of the first dynasty of 
Ur, or even later, but in any case belong approximately to the same period. Later 
hymns tell of great distress in Nippur, and in tills very Uruk, caused by the Elam- 
ites; and one of the first historically authejflfieated accounts retakes a conquest of 
Uruk by Elamites. These conditions (ii^ielv, Uruk, one of the principal towns 
of Babylonia, the. seat of a monarchy, qrful oppressed and dominated by the Elam-' 
ites), presuppose the existence of the. jjfaby Ionian hero-legend. Gilgamesh (cf. above, 
pp. 39, 40), the chief figure of thejgreat epic, which by its episode, recounting the 
Babylonian story of the Hood, /'arouses wider interest, is the hero of Uruk, tlffe* 
“builder” of the town, and liberator from the yoke of Chuinbaba, king of Elam. 

While the Babylonuyjf account assumes for the most ancient times the identical 
conditions which we Jhave already partly ascertained in the Assyrian time, the 
separate historical n&rratives prove to us the existence of the same recurrence of 
offensive and defensive wars even in the earliest periods. A king of Kish, Urumush k 
consecrated y'otive offerings to the temples of Sippar and Nippur from the booty 
which he won in campaigns against Elam and the tribe of the Bara’she dwellings 

y?Nanu»s of peoples (plurals) end in p, thus H.ihirlip, Madap (Medes), etc. Similarly the name of 
tip? ‘oorderland of Media, Babylonia, said Elam, Kill pi (p. is probably to be understood tp “the Elli." 
’This is only proved for the Luiltibi (pi), or Luhnni (m=v, v=b), settled in the mountains on th%Media% 
frontier, who are also called Lullu. 
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&waj toward Media ; the writing and language of these inscriptions correspond with 
the Sin period of Sargon and Naram (cf. above, p. 10). Gudea, the Fatesi of Lagash, 
boasts of victorious wars with Anshan, the western boundary of Elam ; and a short 
inscription by a governor of Dur-ilu, Muttabil, is preserved for us, which records 
victories over # tlie liordes (?) of Anshan and the above-mentioned Bara’she. These 
are two isolated fragments of tradition which are sutlicient to prove that the 
general conditions of that remote antiquity present the same picture as that which 
we shoTlM.have naturally drawn for ourselves, judging from later times. A great 
Babjdonian civilization could not have existed without coming into touch with its 
neighbours. * 

• T^e first authenticated account of the succeeding period deals with a conquest 
of Babylonia by the Elamitic king Kutur-nachuiuli. Assurbanipal, to whom we 
oi\e it, states that the latter, sixteen hundred and thirty-live years before his time, 
therefore about 2280, had carried away the image of Nana, the goddess of (Jruk, 
from ifbr temple to Elam. Kutur-nachuiuli had pillaged Babylonia and oppressed 
it in every way. We have here to do with a time which has served as a type for the 
conditions which are described in the Gilgamesh epic, although it need not lmvo 
been* the first of all such epochs in Elam. We have already heard in Babylonian 
history (p. 18) of the tablet carried away from Fmk and rediscovered by lvurigalzu 
in Susa; this may have been taken away by Kudur-nuehundi on that occasion. 
The account of Assurbanipal refers us to the age of (he first monarchs of the “ first 
dynasty of Babylon ’’ in Northern Babylonia (p. 12), and of the dynasty of Larsa 
in the South. It cannot lx* fixed after Hammurabi (d. 2218 n. c. ; c.f. pp. 18. 18); 
before this Kirn-Sin, himself an Elamite (cf. p. 12), reigned in the South. We 
must therefore go back still further and bear in mind (hat such chronological 
statements can only be considered as approximate. The beginning of the dynasty 
of Larsa or the end of that of Isin might K* the date (about 2400 n. c.). These 
events perhaps contributed toward the change of dynasty. 

However this may be, this much is certain, Elam was at that time suzerain of 
South Babylonia and then (cf. below) of North Bab) Ionia, and would thus have 
ruled the whole Nearer East as far as the Mediterranean Sea, all of which had 
been wrested from # Btbylonia. This stale of affairs meets us soon in a clearer and 
more distinctly attested form during the reign of Bim-Kin, the last king of Larsa 
and Sumer-Akkad. He had been appointed k ; ng by his father, Kutur-Malmk, and 
the sovereignty over the West was clearly assigned to him. Bim-Sin reigned in 
his father's naijie ; his vassal was the king of Baoylon, Hammurabi ; thus Elam is 
the suzerain of the countries as far as the Mediterranean Sea, which about this 
very time were occupied by the “ Canaan i tea.” We do not know what form was 
taken by the relations maintained in the intcval between Kutur-nachundi and 
Rim-Sin. It is possible that meantime even if lyings of “ Sumer and Akkad ” 
were contributaries to Elam ; for this condition dv^e pendency clearly never went 
beyond a liability to pay tribute, except in the cases%here the suzerain attempted 
to secure his position by appointing his own son. The formation of “ provinces ” 
did not come within the scope of a half barbarian State like Elam. 

# In default of anything better, we can refer for this period to an account which 
is only intelligible in this light. That is the fourteenth chapter of Genesis, with its 
noteworthy iferrative of a campaign by the kings of Elam, Babylon, and other 
coiihtries against Palestine, and of the wonderful rescue of Lot by Abraham. We 
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can now satisfactorily determine that we have before us here au account wliifch has 
been derived from Babylonian chronicles or legends. It stated there that, at 
the time of the kings Hammurabi of Babylon, Eri-Aku (that is, liim-Sin) of l^arsa 
and Tideal, of the “ king of the world ” (Mesopotamia), the king of Elam, Kutur- 
Lagamar (Kedor-Laomer ; he was in the original account the inly one who con- 
ducted the campaign), undertook an expedition to the West. The connection of 
this account with the legend of the destruction of Sodom and with the story of 
Abraham brings the narrative into conformity with that of the Babyloiii^n^lironi- 
cles. Kutur-Lngarnar might have been the king of Elam, then Kutur-Mabuk, 
father of Kim-Sin, seems only to have been king of the Elamitic district Jamfftbal, 
which adjoins Babylonia, and therefore was a vassal king of the Elamite (cfe*for 
example, Chidalu at the time of Assurbanipal). ' ' 

These are the scanty facts at present known to us of this expansion oi.jjfche 
power of Elam. We see that it is a precursor, by some two thousand years, of tlie 
Persian power which ruled the East from Susa ; accordingly the Elamitic kings, who 
fought witli Assyria for the possession of Babylonia, undertook no unprecedented 
task, but could appeal to a tradition of former power. 

The names of this period are, as already pointed out, the same as those of the 
last kings of Elam, and belong to the people which we must regard as most in- 
fluencing Elam. If we are to draw conclusions from analogy, we find that ^bar- 
baric races show the greatest power of expansion and streugth when they hate not 
been permanently settled, and have not lost tlieir warlike vigour through the 
achievements of civilization. We might therefore see in these conquests of Elam 
the final appearance of the migration just completed by this people, the “ Elamites/' 
just as the flood of the “ Uanaanitie ” migration brought its nations to # Babylonia. 
And this would be in strict conformity with the theory that other strata of popu- 
lation settled down in Elam. At the very least we must assume that the Elamites 
already settled there were either strengthened or overtaken by a new immigration, 
the masses of which were “ Elamitised,” and then as “ Elamites ” pressed onward, 
just as the Chaldauans advanced as rulers of Babylon and bearers of Babylonian 
names. 

• 

(a) The Kings of the Native Inscriptions . Elam's Eclat ions to Babylonia before 
the Assyrian A#v. — The succeeding period, that of the second dynasty of Babylon 
and of the commencing Ivassitic supremacy, is obscure for Babylonia and still more 
so for Elam. We may avail ourselves of this interruption to enumerate here the 
kings known from Elamitic inscriptions, who partly belong to the same.time, since 
they reigned one after another. It is not implied by this that they ought in reality 
to be inserted here. We have up to t^e present no definite data for their order. 
All that we can say is that they cannot belong to the last period of Elamitic 
history from 747 b. c. downward, since we can arrange the list of Elamitic kings 
for this period by means of the Babylonian and Assyrian accounts. The expedient 
of determining the date of the inscriptions by the shape of the writing is v6ry 
untrustworthy, especially since we can only employ as a standard the Babylonian 
script, that is to say, a foreign style. According to this we should fix on a period 
after the Hammurabi dynasty, and possibly not too late, but we must do so with 
all reservations. The names oi' these kings are, Chuinban-numemt and his son 
Untash-gal, who follow each other. Another group of* successors is, CHhHudifth- 
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Inlhushmak, his son Shutruk-Nachchunte, and his two sons, Kntir-nachchuute 
and Shilchak-lnshusliinak. The inscriptions are mainly inscriptions as to building. 
Let one serve as an example. u 1 am Kutir-Nachehunte, sou of Shutnik-Nach- 
chunte, the mighty, king of Anzan Shushunka. Chumbaii-numena built tlie temple 
of the tlivinitj Kinrislia in Liyan of old, 1 levelled it to the ground and built it 
up afresh. The name of my wife (or mother), Nackcliunle-upir, and her children 
were recorded, and according to our wish 1 consecrated it to the divinity Kirisha 
as a saflttivfiry.” 

The next question is that of the relation of the Kassites to Elam. Since the 
Kassites migtjited into baby Ionia over the mountains of the Median border, that 
is«to say, they came through the passes by which the Elamites themselves made 
their inroaSs, they may have left traces in Elam also. We may indeed assume 
the most obvious fact that they were a later group of the same family of peoples 
to which the Elamites themselves belonged. There is no evidence one way or the 
other a# to the aflinity of their language with the Elam it ic. The remnants of the 
Kashshu settled in the mountains, where they were attacked by Nebuchadnezzar i 
(]>. 20), and again by Sennacherib (p. 27); in Alexander's time they are mentioned 
as Kossicans (ef. Vol. IY, p. 120). A .tribe of the Kissians is mentioned in Klam, 
near Susa ; it is possible that remnants of those Kassites who had settled in Elain 
are to be seen in them, but this cannot of course be proved. It is difficult to im- 
agine that Elam had not seen any Kassitic conquest (which must have followed 
out its own course, apart from the Babylonian) ; but hitherto we have no trace of 
it. Such victories would be more didicult to prove, since a Kassitic, name is easily 
distinguishable from a Babylonian ; w hereas the Elaruitic hear a stamp resembling 
the Kassitic names, -- a fuel which also points to the affinity of the races. 

There are two imaginable theories. If Tashshi-gurumash, father of Kakrime 
%(p. 19), was king of Elam, then his son stood in the same relation toward him as 
Kim-sin toward Kutur-Malmk (ef. above, p. 12). This would presuppose, as a re- 
sult of the whole migration, a gigantic Kassitic empire, a counterpart of the empire 
of the Mongols (cf. p. 14). 

The other alternative is, that if the Elamites were capable of any adequate 
resistance, the conqjieftt of Elam by Itassito* need not yet have led to a Kassitic 
supremacy. In any case no union with Babylonia, under Kassitic kings, was thus 
effected. Agum Kakrime does, not mention Elam, and later vi£e find, under the 
Kassites, Elam at war with Babylonia. r 

Kurigalzu, tlje great grandson of Assur-uballit , waged war with Elam. It is 
clearly shown by the accounts that Elam once egain was the aggressor; at the 
beginning it oppressed Babylonia, but then it was defeated, first on Babylonian 
soil, until there actually was a siege of Susa (cl. the remarks on the inscription 
brought back by Karigalzu, p. 18). Churbatila was king of Elam, according to the 
account of the Babylonian chronicle, to which we are indebted for information as 
to this war. It is also possible that Babylon, before this victory, was in a position 
similar to that of Nebuchadnezzar I later (cf. p. 20) ; even Kurigalzu calls himself 
in his inscriptions not king, but merely governor of Babylon. [Was the statue of 
Marcluk in Elam at the beginning of his reign, and had it boon fetched back by 
him thence, and in that case was the inscription itself also brought ?] 

For the neit mention we are also indebted to the same Babylonian chronicle. 

During thS reign of Bel-nadin-shum I (p. 18), Kidin-chutrutash, king of Elam, 
vol. m— 7 • 
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invaded Babylonia, captured Nippur and Dur-ilu, devastated the open country, and 
carried away the inhabitants as prisoners ; this was the time when Tukulti-Ninib 
conquered Babylonia (p. 49). We thus have the scene presented to us which so 
familiar from the later Assyrian age, that is, Babylonia the prey of Elam or Assur. 
Kidin-chutrutash, like Tukulti-Ninib, must have considered himself the pfotector 
of Babylon. The invasion was soon afterward renewed “after that Kamman- 
shuin-iddin was returned,” as the chronicle says. We shall be forced to»imagine 
that Itamman-sh um-iddin, who maintained friendly relations with AsSfria and 
governed under Tukulti-Ninib, was attacked by Kidin-chutrutash and dethroned, 
and that the Assyrian could not help him, because a rebellion broke ^>ut in Assyria 
at the same time (p. 50) ; that is the same spectacle which we e see later under 
Sennacherib with Assur-nadin-shum (pp. 28, OS). Babylonia had once more, 
to suffer grievously under this invasion. Once again the country was laid wa^te 
and this time in particular I sin was pillaged (cf. p. IS) ; even the old royal city 
is mentioned fondly together w ith Nippur in hymns of lamentation and penitential 
psalms, as being sacked by Klara. An account by Nebuchadnezzar, dating from the 
first period of his Elamitic wars, alludes to these events; it says that the king of 
Elam, whose name is not given there, put an end to the reign of Itamman-shum- 
i(Jdin and made his son Kutur-naolmndi king over Babylonia (he must there- 
fore have been the feudal lord of Itaniman-shuin-ussur, who thus would have 
reigned under Elamitic suzerainty). Kutur-nacliundi is said to have impoverished 
and harassed the land. One of his successors made a new expedition into Baby- 
lonia, which, under Merodaeh-Baladan I, had actually wrested back Mesopotamia 
and freed itself from Elam, and dethroned Bel-nadin-achi, the last king of the 
Kassitic dynasty (cf. p. 19). Since ho was the successor of the Zamama-sh um- 
iddin (p. 50) who fell — about 1200 — m battle against the Assyrians, we may 
assume that he sided with Assyria against Elam. Once more, then, Elam had de- 
feated Assyria in the fluctuating contest. 

The Tashc dynasty in Babylon then followed, and with Nebuchadnezzar I 
begins a new independence of Babylonia, which had once more proved superior to 
Assyria; this was the last era of Baby Ionian prosperity. The statue of Marduk 
had been brought to Elam (cf. p. 20), under one of Nebuehdflqpzzar's predecessors, 
probably under the Bel-nadin-achi whom he mentions. The Babylonian was 
therefore without the lord of the land, who only could confer the crown on the 
king. After his successes in the West, Nebuchadnezzar proceeded to break down 
the supremacy of Elam, and, if possible, to win back his god. W%have fragments 
of numerous sougs written on these wars, as well as two records of enfeoffment, 
which enumerate the services of men who have distinguished themselves in these 
struggles. One of these songs is that which has been already mentioned, telling 
of the dethronement of Bamman-shum-iddin and Bel-nadin-achi, and of the misery 
brought on the land (cf. above, p. 18). Its verses describe in the style of a heroic 
poem the first conflict with Elam, which does not appear to have had a prosperous 
ending. Two others treat of the expedition, the result of which was the restora- 
tion of the statue. One of the two records of enfeoffment also ^expressly mentions 
the recovery of Marduk from Susa ; the other describes the war with Elam, and 
reports that during it the king of Eiarn, whose name is not given, died. The re- 
covery of the statue would, in the first place, presuppose a capture hi Susa. It is, 
however, conceivable that on the change of sovereign the new kiisg lost # no tinfe in 
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’ excluding peace, aiid surrendered the statue ; it would almost appear to have been 
so, for in the songs tof victory (cf. p. 20) there is no nodntion of the capture of 
Susa. In any case Nebuchadnezzar had shown himself an independent and well- 
matched opponent of Elam, and by the recover)’ of his god he had destroyed th<? 
outward tokep of Tiis vassalage. He now could once more style himself with all 
right and justice king of Babylon. 

Tha success of Assyria after Nebuchadnezzar, under Tiglath-Pileser I, was only 
tempofflffy,(cf. pp. 20 and 51). Babylonia remained for some time still in the pos- 
session of Mesopotamia, and was therefore certainly able to free herself from any 
Elamitic*tut#lage. We are entirely without any accounts. We saw that among 
tke successora of the Paslie dynasty an Elamite was reckoned as a distinct dynasty 
{cf. p. 21)' we must therefore fix a new advance of Klam for that period (about 
1000 B. c.), when Babylonia and Mesopotamia were exposed to every kind of 
devastation, and even Assyria could not protect herself against the plundering 
hordes "of the Araimeans and Sut i (cf. above, p. fid). 

# 

(b) The Slru;ff/lc of Elam ami Assyria for Babylonia; Elam as the Mnpport of 
the Chaldaium. — If we judge l)}' later times wo may reasonably suppose that in 
the ensuing peri oil, when Chahlioan princes for the most part sat on the throne of 
Babylon (Sabu-shum-ishkim and others; cf. p. ~*J), Elam also exercised an im- 
portant influence, it docs not seem indeed to have hern at Jirst able to interfere. 
We cannot ascertain what the cause was, whether internal disorders or a shock 
from the East, or both, in any event Sulnianassar 11, when he entered Babylonia 
(p. 23), found no resistance ottered by Elam. His successor, Shamshi-Jhimnmn, 
(of. al$o p. 59), recognises Elam in a manner which does not correspond to its 
•former or its later position as a great power. -After this we hear nothing more. 
A period of weakness is also implied by the fact that Salmanassar, as protector of 
Babylon, received presents from Badria and India, especially Badri an camels and 
Indian elephants. We must gather from Ibis that attempts had hecn made by 
this old civilized country, which had been Jong cut off from Babylonia by the 
power of Elam, to come into renewed touch with the lord of Babylonia (as perhaps 
: n more ancient tynfs). A fresh jeeuss i,f power by Elam had nipped tlie.se 
attempts in the bud. [Thus the Ear East remained outside the horizon of the 
Western peoples (cf. p. 41 ) until in the Persian age Elam became involved with 
the Persians against the West, and Alexander once more restored the communi- 
cation by his victories over Persia and her allies.] When Tiglath-Pileser appeared 
on &e scene the power of Elam had revived; Bactria was still under Elam itic 
■dominion, and the Chaldeans thenceforth, as formerly, found support in the Kla- 
mitic kings of Susa, who again alternated with Inc Assyrians in being the patrons 
or feudal lords of Babylonia. It is only a momentary gleam which is thrown on 
the relations to the East by the Indian or Bactrian embassy ; but it is sullieiont to 
make us recognise that Elam (as a consequence of its position and civilization) 
realty was the connecting link between the civilized countries of Nearer and 
Farther Asia, and the predecessor of the eastern half of the Persian Empire. 

the Middle Assyrian Empire did not touch Elamitic territory before Tiglath- 
Pileser III; the nearest approach was made by Kammannirari III, who reckoned 
Ellipi among his tributat^States (cf. p. 59). We may conclude in any case from 
.all this thaft Elam in the ninth and the first half of the eighth century n. c. had not 
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vet encroached upon the West. After the accession of Nabonassar (747) ahd 
Tiglath-Pileser III (745) we have continuous accounts of Elamitic history. *The 
Babylonian Chronicle, which begins with this period (cf. pp. 28, 59), expresses 
Very clearly in its monosyllabic fashion the actual conditions of Babylonia, since it 
continuously records the kings of Elam and of Assyria and their f relations tcf Baby- 
lonia. It only notes facts, and never draws the slightest general inference from 
them. But the conclusion which results from the preponderance of theseriiotices 
lias been already shown to us by the Assyrian accounts ; the ensuing pcJrtud is a 
struggle between Elam and Assyria for Babylonia. There are two parties, an 
Assyrian, which sees the patron of Babylon in the king of Assur, anc^a ChaltUean- 
Klamitie, which sees him in the king of Elam; and the chronicle takes account of 
both by recording the reigns of both. 

In 748 u. c. it is said Ummanigash or Chumbanigash became king of Elam; 
his father, according to an account by Assurbanipal, was called Umbadara, and had 
also been his predecessor on the throne. Ho reigned until 717, when his death is 
announced. Tiglath-Pileser, who exercised his rights as protector over Babylon 
after 745, does not allude to him, not even when in 729 lie drove out the Chal- 
dioan Ukin-zir (cf. p. 20). We are inclined to assume that Chumbanigash had at 
least favoured the latter, although lie was not in a position to vigorously interfere 
in his behalf. Even under Saliminassar, who indeed reigned in Babylon unopposed, 
nothing transpires as to him. On the other hand, at the death of the latter he 
entered the lists in support of his prate ye Mcrodaeh-Baladan, who under his suzer- 
ainty became king of Babylon; and when Sargon tried at once to eject him, 
Chumbanigash advanced into Babylonia and compelled Sargon at Dur-ilu to aban- 
don the territory of Babylon and South Babylonia (cf. above, p. 26). 

In 717-099 followed Ishlar-ehundu, as the chronicle has adapted liis name, or 
Shutur-nachundi, as Sargon more correctly calls him. When Sargon in 710 once 
more attacked Mcrodaeh-Baladan, he commenced by separating the two confed- 
erates. lie first turned against Elam, conquered the countries on the Lower Uknu 
(Kercha). took the border fortresses erected there by Shutur-naehuudi, and occupied 
the border countries of Laehiri, Billatu, etc. Merodaeh- Baladan hastily sent pres- 
ents to Elam, and advanced with his army to the province <tf Jhtbur on the Uknu 
(adjacent to the districts occupied by Sargon); but the Elamite “accepted his 
preseii I, yet forbade him to advance farther” and to enter Elamitic territory. This 
is a strange situation. Did be really abandon his vassal in order that war might 
not reach his land, or had Merodaeh-Baladan perhaps previously jtried to set him- 
self free from him l In any case he no longer ventured to advance into Babyj<juia, 
and avoided the contest with Assyria. Sargon was able to secure the frontier dis- 
tricts which he. occupied, and to place them partly under Assyrian administration. 
Soon afterward in the disputes for the throne in Ellipi (p. 66), when Nibe, one of 
the two brothers, sought help from Shutur-nachundi, and the latter had instated 
him in Elam, he did not venture to take any steps in support of his protfgA when 
Sargon brought hack his candidate, Ispabara, thither. The battle at Dur-ilu ftrnst 
certainly have taught Elam a stern lesson, and the army of Sargon became as 
formidable as that of Tiglatli-Pileser’s. m 

Merodaeh-Baladan, after his expulsion from Bit-Jakin, had found as a fugitive 
an asylum in Elam (p. 27); he was welcome there now that he^had no army. 
When Sargon was dead he was brought back to Babylon by an Elamitic &rmy (T03), 
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but ;vis, however, immediately expelled by Sennacherib. In the battle of Kish it 
was the Elamitic troops especially who fought for him. Once more he found refuge 
in jElam, and once more found assistance there, when lie advanced from Bit-Jakin 
to Babylon and forced Bel-ibni to jt>in him and thus to recognise the protectorate of 
Elam.* They # were once again driven out by Sennacherib (700). These failures of 
Shutur-nachundi possibly contributed toward playing the power into the hands 
of his brother Challudush, who rebelled in the following year, took his brother 
prisoner^and mounted the throne himself (699-693). His reign at least shows 
emphatically a more vigorous action against Assyria and successes in Babylonia, 
which balanced those of Sennacherib. In 6!)4 the latter made a descent on the 
Elamitic provii\pes situated on the great lagoon of the Euphrates, and colonised by 
fugitive CTialtheans from the sea country (p. -7), while at the same time Challudush 
invaded North Babylonia, capturing and plundering Nippur. Sennacherib’s son, 
Assur-nadin-shum, was brought prisoner to Elam (p. (>S) and Nergnl-ushozib placed 
on the\hrone at Babylon. Elam had thus become liege lord of North Babylonia, 
while the South was still in the hands of Assyria. 

Ncrgal-ushezib maintained his power in Babylon precisely as long as his protector 
reigned. The latter must have found it difficult in the next one and a half years 
to interfere again on his behalf, for the Assyrians invaded his territory from South 
Babylonia and took him prisoner, without any Elamitic army appea ring to help him. 
An explanation may be possibly found in the statement by the Babylonian chron- 
icle, that almost simultaneously a rebellion broke out in Elam in which Challudush 
experienced the treatment which he himself had shown to his brother. Kutur- 
nacliundi, ^he third of the name known to us, was raised to the throne as head of 
the rebellion, but did not retain the power more than ten months (002). He had 
been only a short time mi the tlimne when the Assyrians invaded Elam by land, 
that is, from North Babylonia. Kutur-nachundi was in Madaktu, the town which 
commands the western part of Elam, but ventured on no resistance and withdrew 
to Chidalu, the province and town in the Zagros. Since he thus simply abandoned 
Susa, we must suppose that he was not acknowledged there. He may have been 
prince of Madaktu in the same way as there were particular princes of Chidalu, 
and was therefore jufted to relinquish any attempts at occupying Susa, the capital 
of the empire. It is thus explained Why, although he bad just proclaimed himself 
king by a rebellion, he had been unable to raise an army with which to face the 
Assyrians. These ravaged the western provinces, and retook some border districts 
which had onc% been held by Sargon and subsequently recovered by Elam under 
Challudush. 

This failure could not serve to strengthen tlu- power of the new king. He thus 
fell a victim, only three months after his flight from Madaktu, to another rebellion, 
by which Uraman-menanu was raised to the throne. His reign signiiies a new era 
of successes for Elam, and thus of insecurity for the Assyrian possessions in Baby- 
lonia. Even while the Assyrian army was in Elam, Mushezib-Marduk had usurped 
the* sovereignty in Babylon (p. 27) and hastened to make sure of the protection of 
El^m. North Babylonia was once again, as under Challudush, lost for Assyria. 
Sennacherib in 691 attempted to win it back, but Uy»wrwiicuariu was strong 
enough to perform his promises made to Babylon. j ared in North Baby- 

lonia and^in*the battle of Chalule, victory was at least so far on his side that 
Sennacherib was forced to retire to Assyria. It is also important in estimating 
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the situation to notice; that the fall of Babylon did hot take place until* 689 
r when Umman-menanu had been struck by apoplexy and ^as therefore incapa- 
citated from marching to the defence of Babylonia. The Babylonian chronicle 
expresses that in its laconic style by placing the notice of the capture of Babylon 
between the announcement of the illness and death of Uminan-menanu, * thus: 
“ On the 15tli Nisan (689) Umman-menanu, king of Elam, was struck by apoplexy ; 
his mouth was affected and lie was incapable of speech. On the 1st Kifclev the 
city (Babylon) was taken. On the 17th Adar Umman-menanu died.” ' 

His successor was Chumbachaldash I (689-681). He reigned during, tli^, last 
eight years of Sennacherib, when, according to the expression of t£ie .chronicle, 
“there was no king” in Babylon (p. 28). We have no accounts, of Spnnacherfb 
at this time, and the chronicle merely states that a few mouths before his murder 
(681) Chumbachaldash died of fever. 

He was followed by Chumbachaldash II (681-676), whose reign falls in the 
first six years of Assarhaddon. Nothing is at first said of complications with 
Assyria; indeed, in the attitude adopted toward Nabu-zir-kitti-lishir, king of the 
“sea country” (p. 69), we may well see an effort to obtain friendly relations with 
Assyria and an express repudiation of any claims on Babylonia. This may perhaps 
be» the explanation of a statement in the Babylonian chronicle that in 680 the, gods 
of l.)ur-ilu and of (the Babylonian) Dur-sharrukin (not to be confused with Saigon’s 
capital, p. 66) had come into their towns. This can hardly refer to anything. else 
(especially since Dur-ilu is mentioned) than the statues of the gods which, had 
been brought to Elam, presumably by Challudush, and were now sent back by 
Chumbachaldash. But the friendly relations did not last long. Only six ye$rs 
afterward (674) the chronicle announces as laconically as ever, “ the king of Elam 
invaded Sip par and caused a massacre.” No details are told us (cf. p. 69). w Assar- 
haddou is naturally as silent as Sennacherib was over a similar disaster eighteen 
years before. We thus know nothing of any relations having been formed with 
Babylonian rebels. Soon afterward Chumbachaldash died “ without being sick, in 
liis own palace.” In this way Assyria was again freed of a dangerous rival. 

Urtaki, the brother aud successor of the deceased, seems from the very first to 
have been equally anxious for a good understanding with Assarhaddon, who was 
certainly glad, for his part, to have a peaceful neighbour there. The Babylonian 
chronicle now reports for the next year the arrival of the statues of the gods of 
Agade, the sister city to Sippar, from Elam. This plainly refers to those which 
had been carried away by Chumbachaldash in the preceding year, and were now 
surrendered to cement the friendship. The famine reported by Assurbamipal 
(p. 69), during which permission was granted by Assyria that distressed Elamites 
should seek a refuge on Assyrian soil in order then to send back this "property,” 
is the only other event which w T e know in this period. The institution of the 
frontier guard which Assarhaddon attempted by winning over the Gambuli was a 
proof that in other respects he not merely trusted to the good will of Elam, # but 
also was anxious to effectually secure peace. The peace lasted during Assarliad- 
don’s lifetime. By the reconstruction of a kingdom of Babylon, the most favour- 
able opportunity was presented to the Elamites of once more realising their old 
intentions on Babylonia. Urtaki advanced into North Babylonia, so that in con- 
cert with the sheik of the Gambuli, who was therefore dissati&fiec^ with the 
r61e assigned to him, and with a Babylonian prince he might, march on Baby- 
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Left : Elamites flytnj|*flown a bill, the pursuing Assyrians on wie top. Lowed row: a flying 
Elamite war-chariot, in which a man is seated, raising his hands to beg for mercy ; to the right of 
it, archers lighting, farther to the right a falling Elamite horseman. Middle row: Elanrte war- 
chariots reheating, pursued by Assyrians. Uffler row: right, the beqcls of the slain are being 
collected and lecorded by scribes; to the left of them, a chariot in full cajeer toward the left, 
filled with Assyrians, one of whom holds a head in his hand# Above it is a mutilated inscription 
in four lines : “The head of Teum[man king of Elam] which one of iny soldiers [has struck off]- 
in tin* battle I ordered to be [sent] in all speed to [Assyria] as [tidings of victory ].* — From .As- 
surlunipars accounts of the expedition against Elam ; 14 On my seventh campaign l iQtched against 
Teumman, king of Elam, who on account of Ummanigash, Ummaimppa, Tammaritu, the sons of 
Urtaku, king of Elam, and on account of Kuduiru and Paru, the sons of Unman^ldash, the 
brother of IJrtaku, the king of Elam, had sent his lords to demand their surrawl^ ' And when I 
refused to give up these persons who had fled to me and had seized my feet, hfthodv^ent HUk every 
month presumptuous messages by (Jmhadara and Nabu-niudummiq since he w^^rEldin inflated 
with coufideme in his troops. 1 trusted in Lstar, wlio gave me courage; I didjjfei yield to his 
shameless demand ; 1 did not give up to him those fugitives. Teumman meditated evil* but Sin 
(the moon-god) devised ill omens against him [the account of the omen follows]. This signified 
the end ot the reign of Teiimmui and the overthrow ot his land. . . . At the same tfme mischief 
befell him. Ills lip was distorted, his eyes rolled and were filled with blood (/). Uptwitbstanding 
this mischief, which Asstir and lstar had sent on him, lie did not repent, but summoned bis troops. 
In the month Ab, the month of the appearance of the ‘Bow-star/ on the feast of the noble queen, 
the daughter of Bel (i, e. lstar oi Aibela), when I, in order to serve her great divinity, was rest- 
ing at Aihel.i, the following tidings were brought me of the start of the Elamite, h6w he had 
marched out to defy the gods : ‘ Teumman hath said, since Tstar robbed him of his scntjC®, y I will 
not cease until I have fought with him.”* On account of these proud words ol* Teumman t turned 
to the princess lstar, entered before her, threw myself down at her feet, prayed to her^divftrity, 
while my tears ran: 4 Queen of Arbeli, 1 am Assiubanipal, king of Assur, the creafUrp^rf thy 
hands. ‘[When] thy lather [bade me| restore the temples of Assyria and complete of 

JUbylon, 1 was concerned for thy temples, 1 went to honour [thy godhead]. But be, Tet\uiit$p the 
king ot Elam, . . . (hiatus). But now do thou, 0 queen of queens, goddess of the 
of the combat, queen of tin 1 gods, thou who dost intercede befoie Assnr, thy father . « * ^hiatus). 

| Teumman] has levied his troops, prepared himself for battle, made ready his weapons, til 1 flfwleMO 
march 1o Assyria. Wherefore do thou, 0 mistiess, () goddess ot the battle, like . . . scatter him 
in the fight, let thy evil storm-, rage over him.* lstar heard my urgent supplication*. 4 Fear 
naught,’ she said, and combated me ; 4 to thy hands which thou Last raised to me, to thy eyes 
which are tilled with tears have 1 granted favour.’ 

44 In the midst of that night, when I had made my prayer to her, a soothsayer slept and saw a 
vision; a nightly appaiition did Jstar show to him anil In 1 recounted it to me : 4 lstar, who dwell- 
eth in Arbela, enteied; her quivers hung on her light side and on her left; she held ilbow in her 
hand, and diew a slurp swoid lot the battle. Thou didst stand before her and she* spoke to thee 
like a mother. . lstar, the noblest of t lie goddesses, spake to they and promised) “If thou art 
eager to tight, w hitliei soever thou turnest th\ face, thither will I go^ith thee.” But thou didst 
say to her, 44 Wliitliei thou got st, 0 queen oi’ queens, thither will I go with then . . Then 
spoke she to thee, “ ileve sh illst thou remain. With Nebo oat meat, drink wine, make music, 
honour my divinity, wdnle 1 go and perform thy cause and fulfil the desire of ^hy heart. Thv 
face shall not pale, nor thy feet tiemblc, nor thy strength grow weak in bait)##** * She took theo 
to her bosom, clasped thy whole form, in her countenance blazed a fierjihutignation, to conquer* 
thy foes she went forth, and turned against Teumman, king of Elam, withtWhotti eh t wroth.* 

In Elul, the month of the goddess, the fea-t of Assur the noble, — the month of Sin, the light 
of heaven and earth, — 1 tiusted myself to the oracle of the radiant Nannar (Sin^the moon-deity), 
and to the command ol Tst.u, my sovereign, the unfailing, and called up my Vflliipt warriors, who, 
at the bidding of Assur, Sin, and lstar rushed into the battle. I raarened UguinStf Teumman, king 
of Elam, who had formed a strong camp against me. But w hen he heard that I had marched into 
Dur-ilu (the town of North Babylonia where the road to Elam begins) feaV'Seized him. He was 
afraid ami went back to Susa. . . . (hiatus) . . . the Ulai he hacl made hfo line of defence. . * . 
Trusting in Assur and M trduk, the gieat gods who gave me courage, ftttd ip thpse sign!, I smote 
him at the town Tullis ; l him ked the Ulai with the slain ; I filled the country round Susa with 
their corpses ns with briers and wce<K The head of Teumman, king of Elam, I hew'ecV)® in the 
midst of liis troops. The feir 4 Assur and lstar brought Elam low, it submitted to my yoke, 
Ummanigash, who had fbal and hid unbraced my lcet, I placed upon his throne/ * 
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ldh itfeelf. Nothirife is said of any measures of defetid^ by Shamash-shum-ukin ; 
Assurbanipal as pi&tector of Babylon, just as, earlie^fi the reverse case, the 
Elamites Churabanigasli and Umman-menanu, advanced against Urtaki, and com- 
pelled him to evacuate Babylonia. He did not march against Elam, from which 
we mffcy argug thsft the border districts once occupied by Sargon and Sennacherib 
had long since been abandoned (ct p. 74). 

Urteki died soon afterward (certainly before 665). His death furnished As- 
syria motive for interfering in Elamitic affairs. This is the beginning of 

the series of wars which were destined to lead to the destruction of Elam. Urtaki . 
did ^lot^Sie £ natural death ; Assurbanipals inscriptions are so full of expressions 
about the misery of his violent death that they do not state the method of it. 
He was dSposed by his brother Teuinman (we can therefore easily conjecture the 
details); and the latter was hound to act like many Oriental rulers in the same 
position,. — he was bound to kill all the sons of his brothers in order not to meet 
the saifte fate some day from their hands. “He placed himself like a tiend upon 
the throne/* Assurbanipal writes. The sons of his two predecessors and brothers, 
Ohumbachaldash and Urtaki, with sixty other members of the royal house and atT$" 
escort of adherents to their party, successfully made their escape to Assyria, where 


they implored Assurbanipal to protect them and restore them to their hoipe. 
Teumman demanded the surrender of the fugitives, and, when this was refused, . 
became more peremptory, sending every month insolent letters (a serious breach 
of 4he laws of diplomatic, courtesy between rival courts), and continued his prepara- .. 
tions for an invasion of Babylonia. He appears at this time to have had an epilep- 
tic attack, ^which seemed to Assurbanipal a divine warning; but it did not deter 
the Elamite from carrying out his threats and from advancing against Assyrian 
territory. It is not clear how far he came. Assurbanipal was now compelled to 
take serious measures himself. Judging by the display of indignation, omens, and 
prayers which he exhibited on this occasion, we feel that it was a very dilliculfc 
task for him to put an army in the field against Elam. But at last there was no 
other alternative, and he hastily occupied Dur-ilu in order thus to bar the road 
to Babylonia. 

Teumman does # nM appear to have calculated on any opposition ; for now he 
did not venture to defend his frontier, but retreated before the Assyrian army to 
Susa Assurbanipal advanced as far as the TJlai, as the Karun and its tributaries 
were called by the Assyrians (the river in question is the Shawur, on the eastern 
bank of which ^usa lay), and defeated the Elamitic army, which here met him in ; 
th^pen field at Tullis before the walls of Susa (Tee the inserted plate, “The Battle J 
of Assurbanipal against Teumman of Elam **) ; Teumman fell in the rout. 

Assurbanipal was now able to instate one of the fugitive princes, Uminanigash, 
as the Assyrian reproduction of the name Chumbanigash (II) runs, one of the sons 
of Urtaki, in Susa. Ishtar-nacliundi, that is, Shutruk-nachundi, who liad reigned 
in Chidahi as an indej)endent king, and in whom we certainly must see a son of 
Tefimman, also met his death in the battle. Tammaritu, another son of Urtaki, / ; 
was appointed in his stead by Assurbanipal, to whom such a state of affairs could: ,, 
no? but be welcome, according to the principle, “ divide et impera” But the same; ' 
relation existed between himself and his brother in Babylon. - 

Elam was thus subject to Assyrian influence ; a success which Assyria had 
neter yetfattained, but also a position the yoke of which the new king must have 
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wished to shake off. When, therefore, Shamash-shum-ukin, wlio revolted froig fii§ 
brother, began to acquire allies and sent " presents ” to Chunfcanigash, that is, be- 
souglit and acknowledged his protectorship, the latter was soon prepared to beccjme 
a protector instead of a " protected,” and to restore the influence of Elam on Baby- 
lonia. Assurbanipal vainly demanded the surrender of the agent% of Shfmash- 
shuin-ukin ; the Elamite granted the help requested and marched to Babylonia. 
But at the right moment for Assurbanipal a rebellion broke out in the •rear of 
the army. Tamaritu, 1 a son of Chumbanigash, a fourth brother of Chiffibaohal- 
dasli II, Urtaki, and Teumman, proclaimed himself king, and Chumbanigash met 
the fate of his predecessors ; lie was murdered with his family. Assiwbanipal had, 
however, no further advantage from this at the time; for even Taqimaritu, accord- 
ing to Elamitic tradition, considered that to be ruler of Babylon was far more 
desirable than to be ruled by Assyria, lie, too, sent an army to the aid £>f 
Shamash-shum-ukin, and began, as we shall at once see, to form alliances in South 
Babylonia. His army was already menacing Nippur, and the tribe of the Ihiqudu 
(p. 75) was on the point of joining him when the same fate happened to him as to 
his predecessor. He, too, fell victim to a rebellion, the opportune outbreak of 
which suggests the thought that Assurbanipal did not rely only on the prayers to 
his gods, which were prominent on this occasion, but bad helped himself byname 
other means. Tammaritu was, however, raoic fortunate than his predecessors; he 
made good his escape. Ho fled to Assurbanipal, and was actually welcomed by 
him. 

The new king, Jndabigash, was not a member of the royal family (648-647). 
He immediately set about to establish friendly relations. with Assyria, ajjd refrained 
from interfering in Babylonian affairs. He merely looked on when Shamash- 
shum-ukin prematurely met his fate (048 ; cf. p. 29). It >vas, however, impossible 
to avoid complications for any length of time, and this time, as so often, the "sea 
country ” was the determining cause. Assurbanipal had despatched an army thither 
to prevent the advance of an Elamitic army, which Chumbanigash had sent in his 
time "for the protection of the country,” he said. The reigning king, Nabu-bel- 
shunuite, a grandson of Merodaeh-Baladan, had to submit with the best grace he 
could to these "protectors,” and was forced to join his troop? w^th them. He suc- 
ceeded, however, in thus getting the power into his hands. He compelled the 
governor of Ur to join him, and played the Assyrian troops, probably under 
Tammaritu, into the hands of the Elamites. All this took place about 651-649. 
After the taking of Babylon, Nabu-bel-sliumate, when the Assyrians once more 
occupied the South, fled, according to the tradition of his house, to Elam, where 
in the interval Imlabigash had become king. The latter had sent back to Assyria 
the Assyrian troops which had been handed over to his predecessor, but refused 


1 Not, as usually believed, the sou of Urtaki. formerly instated in Chidalu. 
as follows : 


OliiiTiibnehaldu*di I. 


The family tree is rather 


Chumbachiildash II, 
king, 681-676. 


Kudurru; Paru. 


Urtaki, king (<•. G70). Teumman, Chumbanigash. 

, • king (665-655?). | 

Chumbanigash Ii,kiug, c. 655. | ? Tammaritu, 

Ummanappa: Shutruk-nachundi, # king after 

Tammaiitu. k T \g in Clndalu after king in Chidalu. Chui^bagani^i II. 
Shumik’i!'.’ bund . 
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t{) surrender N abu-l^-shuma te. Assurbanipal thereupon threatened war, and the 
result was a rebellion, by which Ummanaldash or Chumbachaldash III, son of an 
otherwise obscure Attainetu, was raised to the throne in the reign of Indabigash. 
But he also refused the surrender of Nabu-bel-shuinate and the abandonment of 
the Efftmitic claims to the "sea country.” Again there was a rebellion under an 
rmmanigash or Chumbanigash, son of an otherwise unknown Aniedirrn. Ihit 
this time the prayers of Assurbanipal were not so effective as on the three pre- 
vious ocC&Siions,.and Ummanigash nminlained his position. There was no course 
left for Assurbanipal if he wished to secure South Babylonia but. to abandon 
prayers and intrigues, and to come to deeds ; lie advanced into Elam, and oceupicd 
tire frontier fortress Bit-Imbi. Ummanaldash had hardly \et been able to set his 
own home # aflairs in order, and was not, therefore, able to bold the West and 
JV^adaktu ; he withdrew “ into the. mountains,” that is, to (hidalu. 

It seems as if an attack had been made on Elam from the side of the "sea 
country*’ also. A king of Ihibihi, the eastern part of Elam, by name rmhacliahim, 
who had made himself independent there in the preceding disturbances (an analo- 
gous case to what we have seen in Chidnlu), abandoned country and capital and 
retired to an island, where he was safe at any rate, from the Assyrians. 

Thus the country was in the power of the Assyrians, and Assurbanipal on^c 
more instated the fugitive Tammaritu as his vassal there. But. hardly was that 
done and the Assyrian army was on its return, when Tammaritu, who saw his 
throne in jeopardy, found himself forced to draw the sword against his “ bene- 
factors.” Assurbanipal, it is true, speaks of a second subjugation of Tammaritu 
and of a plundering and laying waste of Elam ; but, if we may judge by the usual 
style and method of Assyrian accounts of wars, that is nothing but the plausible 
periphrasis for a forced retreat. In this waj Assyrian diplomacy was for the time 
outwitted by Elamitie. 

AssurbanipaTs accounts of ihe succeeding years are vague. Ho says that Tam- 
maritu had been deposed; clearly that only happened after the withdrawal of the 
Assyrians, not before : the new king was put on the throne by Assurbanipal. He 
was Umiuanaldasli, or Chumbaelialdash II. The latter had returned from Uhidalu 
for the second liny;, ft ml layl cither himself driven out Tammaritu or had com- 
manded his followers to do so. In any eav Tammaritu ilcd to Assyria, where, 
detained in dishonourable captivity, at the court of Assurbanipal lie was afterward 
forced, with his rival and companion in misfortune, ITinmanaldash, to enhance the 
splendour of As^iirbanipal s processions. 

Jtmmanaldash, when lie had established himself firmly on the throne, drove 
■out the Assyrian garrison from Bit-Imbi; this left Assurbanipal no alternative but 
to take up arms once more. He occupied Bit-Imbi and the border province of 
Hash i. Ummanaldash abandoned the West with Madaktu, and entrenched him- 
self behind the Idide, the Ab-i-I)iz, near Susa. The Assyrian army long hesitated 
to attack this strong position, and contented itself at first with scouring the defence- 
less "country and occupying all the fortresses. Finally, after much questioning of 
the soothsayers, 1 the Assyrians ventured on an attack and met with no resistance. 
The cause of this is not revealed. Ummanaldash had on e more withdrawn to 
Chidalu, and abandoned Susa as before. The old capital was sacked and pillaged, 
the sacred grote desecrated, the temple and royal castle plundered and destroyed. 
Tw&ty st&tues of gods and thirty-six statues of kings (cf. Assarhaddon in Mem- 
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phis, p. 72) were carried away to Assyria, and the tombs c/ the Elamitic kings 
were violated. The statue of Nana, which had been earned away from Uruk 
by Kutur-nachundi sixteen hundred and thirty-five years before, — a fact which 
we have several times discussed (see pp. 18, 05), — was then brought bacSf to 
Uruk. An oracle was found which Nana had presumably given tl^n, whifih ran, 
“ Assurbanipal will bring me back from the hostile Elam.” Nana had thus pre- 
dicted the reign of her liberator sixteen hundred and thirty-five years before, — a 
contribution to the history of the system of oracles. If the excavatiorfP in Susa 
ever penetrate deeper than now, we shall probably have cause to bewail^those 
ravages of Assurbanipal, since owing to them (as in Babylon in constquence of its 
destruction by Sennacherib) the supply of monuments of the more ancient period 
must suffer. At present, however, we owe to this conquest an account of the old 
centre of civilization, which often dominated a wider world than Babylon itself. ^ 

The task of the Assyrian army was thus fulfilled. No attempt was made to 
form an Assyrian province, for that would have given rise to endless insufrections. 
The army was withdrawn. Ummanahlash was able to reoccupy his devastated 
country afresh and to return to Madaktu. But his power of effective resistance 
was broken. When the surrender of Nabu-bel-sh innate was again demanded, he 
assented to it. We still possess the document in question. But the descendant of 
Merodach-Baladan freed him from this necessity, since he and his armour-bearer 
died together by their own hand. Thus Ummanahlash could only send his em- 
balmed body to Nineveh. There Assurbanipal outraged his dead enemy with the 
insults he would have offered to the living man. Umnmnaldash had by this 
declared his submission. For this reason he found Assyrian suppoij against an 
opponent who clearly had been pitted against him by the anti- Assyrian party. This 
was Pa’e, who held his own for a time against him, but could not in the end resist 
the threats of Assyria and the attack of Ummanaldash, and, like Tammaritu, made 
his way to Nineveh. 

Uninianaldash himself could not long submit to be a vassal of Assyria, He 
incurred the fate which befell all kings in his position (cf. Palestine, p. 79) : he 
stood between two parties, one of which urged defection from Assyria, and the 
other, with the help of Assyria, frustrated the results of afiy^uch defection. So 
soon then as his loyalty toward Assurbanipal began to cool, the usual rebellion of 
the Assyrian parly broke out again at the “ command ” of the Assyrian gods, 
namely, at Assyrian instigation. Ummanaldash had to seek refuge from this party 
on a mountain, which was certainly in the vicinity of the Assyrian frontier; there 
he was carried away prisoner by Assyrian troops and led to Nineveh. Here iiiere 
were now the three rivals, Tammaritu, Pa c, and Ummanaldash, together, who were 
employed by Assurbanipal to enhance, as his servants, the magnificence of his 
triumphal processions. 

This happened somewhere about 635. We learn nothing more of Elam. 
Assurbanipal does not say who the successor was whom the rebellious subjects 
had proclaimed king. We arc inclined to conclude from this that Elam, through 
this rebellion, had slipped out of his hands. We have, besides, Approached the 
time when Elam again came forward as an opponent; after the year 626 Babylon 
was once more in the hands of the Chakkeans. 
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V 

C. The Transition from Elamitic to Median History 

#jie old game would certainly have begun again had not something else pre- 
senteckitself. It w no longer with the help of Elam that Nabopolassar tries to 
assert his pow8r in Babylon and acts against Assyria, but with that of the Modes. 
This is indeed a great change in the situation, and yet it is again only the continua- 
tion of t4e old policy: these Modes have simply taken the place of the Elamites. 
We can at most insert a period of twenty years between the time when Ummamil- 
dash Va^brought to Nineveh, and that when Nabopolassar entered into an agree- 
ment with the Medes, if he had not indeed been supported ny them from the very 
first. If we tate this fact into consideration, the question involuntarily suggests 
itself whether Ummauigasli after all was not the last king of Elam, and whether 
ASsurbanipaTs noteworthy silence over the subsequent conditions of Elam is not 
to be explained from the fact that the land had then fallen into the hands of the 
Indo-Germans. If we reflect that Assarhaddon had already shown some anxiety 
in his attitude toward them, that he was not ashamed to enter into alliances with 
one of these new peoples, the Ashkuza, against the other two, the Cimmerians and 
Medes (cf. p. 71), it is a probable supposition that Assurbunipai himself may very 
soon have understood the ease; he had himself placed the country into the hands 
of these dangerous antagonists, whose power he had subdued with such great 
efforts. The result- of deposing I'mmanigash was that he suddenly had fresh 
enemies there as neighbours, who soon adopted the policy of their predecessors, 
and helped their jtrntfgr in Babylon against Assyria, and made him an equally 
matched opponent, .lust as in Urarthu (of. p. 05), Assyria had here herself abol- 
ished the natural “ buffer.” 

Elam therefore, according to our theory, fell into the hands of the Medes soon 
after the last notices by Assurbanipal, and was occupied by an Indo-Gennanic 
population. It did not play any prominent part during the brief period of the 
Median rule. But then it was once more raised bv Cyrus to be the seat of empire ; 
and Susa became thus the capital of the East, to which now all eyes were directed. 
We shall treat this subject more fully m the history of the Medes and Persians, 
on page 135. # 

]). PcKTUosrarr of the Internal Conditions of Elam 

If we have Ueen almost entirely restricted for the political history of Elam to 
the»Sew details we can extract from the complications with Babylonia and Assyria, 
this is still more the case with all the internal conditions. So long as no Elamitic 
sources of information are available in any abundance, we cannot present even a 
fragmentary picture of the conditions of life in this country, which was iniluenced 
by Babylonian civilization. One or two isolated events, to which Assurbanipal by 
chance alludes, characterise certain features of hi.s time ; but how these are related 
to tlie earlier periods when the higher achievements of civilization were crushed 
by ijew immigrations, how new formations were developed out of the old remnants, 
how the new strata of population had gone the way of the older ones in order once 
more to make room, and especially how far -he co-operation of the conditions of 
culture are to^)e taken into account, — these are questions which cannot be solved 
from the iJaines of a few kings and the accounts of some campaigns. 
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On the whole, we must imagine the attainments of the E T amites to he instated 
or borrowed from the 1 Babylonian civilization ; this is shown ty the script, as well as 
by the few works of art, the style and technique of which correspond in every goint 
to tlu* i Babylonians. If it were not for some details of dress the sculptures of Mal- 
Amir, for example, might well be taken foj: Babylonian. The architecture betrays 
in material and form a Babylonian origin; an Elamitic fortress is, in the main, 
built on the same principles as a Babylonian. We do not yet know anything of 
the building of a temple, where we might expect some adherence to native and tra- 
ditional conditions and requirements. The principal Elamitic sanctuary r px HJusa is 
known to us from Assurbanipal (cf. p. 70). It was, in distinction Oo Babylonian 
temples, a sacred grove, the interior of which no unprivileged person might enter; 
in its dark shades the goddess communicated her oracles. This was undoubtedly 
a characteristic, peculiarity of Elamitic life, which is traceable back to the condi- 
tions of more primitive peoples differently constituted from the Semitic sons of the 
shadeless sun-scorched Arabia; but it is not more than an interesting detail. 
Nothing can reveal to us the direction in which this peculiarity of the “ Elamitic ” 
people points, nor can we ever know to which of the multifarious and heterogene- 
ous ethnic strata such an institution belongs. 

- Assurbanipal and Elamitic inseripl ions give us a series of Elamitic navies of 
deities, but they remain mere names for us. An exception is made, perhaps, by 
the “ Susan ” goddess, whose sanctuary we have mentioned above. She was iden- 
tified by the Elamites and Babylonians with the Nana or Lstar of Uruk. It is 
inevitable with all the multifarious conquests and relations of Elam to Urtuk* (pp. 
N, 1<S), that legends of one shrine were interwoven with those of another, and 
that a dispute as to the antiquity of the two arose, which was decided empiri- 
cally by making the statues accrue, to llio victors as spoils (pp. 18, 20). We 
know nothing of the position of the goddess of Susa to her people more than we 
would have known of Aphrodite, if all we had left us of Greek mythology were 
her identification with Venus. 

Some allusions in the narrative are difficult ami dark. Thus Assurbanipal de- 
signates all important places, that is to say all fortified towns, as royal towns, thus 
departing from the custom in other countries where only Th<* capital is so called. 
AYe do not know the meaning of this. Were all fortified places, in contrast to the 
Babylo-Assyrian laws, property of the king, and were there thus no municipal 
rights (]>. r»2) emanating from that ownership of the land by god and temple, 
which is so characteristic of the Semitic idea i This would poini to a great dimi- 
nution, as compared with the Semitic civilized countries, in the influence <*£ the 
hierarchy, which, with its large possessions, formed a very prominent factor in the 
development of the Semitic peoples and States. AVe have not the slightest trace 
of the existence of an old hierarchy enjoying equal privileges with the king and 
the nobles and having its seat in the towns. It is a possible, and indeed almost 
the only probable explanation, that for this reason an institution foreign to the 
Babylo-Assyrian system is meant by the expression “ royal cities;” but the point 
certainly cannot be proved. % 

it is obvious that a nation or nations which, like the Elamites, proceed vic- 
toriously onward will have a nohilitv, because it lies in the nature of things that 
this class supplier* the leaders in the wars. It is also equally clear tHat the position 
of the monarchy will be quite changed by this, since it has no longer to reckon 
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wjtfi different power\ resting on distinct classes of the population, but only with 
this single one. For'if we must assume that Elam had no system of towns and 
priests corresponding to the Babylonian, a whole" class would have to he struck out 
of its national life^; that is, a strong citizen class, forming an independent trading 
and iiutustrial section of the population. Accordingly Elam would have been a 
predominantly agricultural people which had at its head the corresponding cantonal 
constitution, with its associations of canton and trihe and its nobility. Such a 
people luftta superabundance of vigour, which it tries to got rid of by conquest. 
The history of Elam, so far as we know it, would agree with this. On the other 
hand, an explanation would he furnished why Elam offered to the armies of Assur- 
batiipal such an obstinate but disunited and therefore unsuccessful resistance. 

From tlie few disconnected facts which we can adduce, one stands out conspic- 
uously which, like the sacred grove of Susa, takes us hack to another world than 
that of "Nearer Asia. When the Assyrian* speak of Elamitic spoil, one tiling plays a 
promineftt part in it, which the Nearer East is otherwise, unacquainted with, and up 
to modern times has not used ; that is, the baggage wagon. The Assyrian is ouly 
acquainted with the chariot as a warlike appliance of war ; lit 1 loads his baggage on 
asses or camels. The Elamite has carts drawn by mules, on which he carried his 
baggage with him as the nomadic liulo-tierman*. If we add to this all we know 
as to the peculiarity of their armament, our knowledge is exhausted. The prin- 
cipal weapon of the Elamites is not spear and sword, but the bow, as is emphasised 
in Assyrian inscriptions and in the Bible. It is obvious, however, the Babylonian 
civilization influenced their mode of warfare. Still the bow must have been the 
original weapon, and it was for the noble Elamite what the sword was for the 
knight, the badge of the warrior. 

If the geographical position of Elam makes us fix our attention on countries 
and peoples of another kind than tlm.se which determined the fortunes of the 
Nearer East, we might expect information from this source as to the migrations 
and extension of Babylonian civilization to the East, it is only under the Per- 
sians, Alexander, and the Knlifs, that history shows us events which must have 
been foreshadowed even in the times of tin* real prosperity of the East. If the 
trade with India aryl Eastern Asia is one of the. most important factors in tin*, his- 
tory of the world, Elam also must, i t the da, s of its power, have interfered in the 
decision of the points at issue, obstructing if unable to assist, but always having 
an important word in the matter. If in the Pei ‘.an time, under the full light of 
history, the Avjyyiaic seripl wandered to India and fail her eastward, and became 
the^riother of the alphabets in those parts, such an event may equally well have 
happened in earlier millennia. This fact is ex ressed less dearly, but still dis- 
tinctly enough, in the recurrence of the Babylonian legend of the Flood among the 
Indians, to which some day many other points in common will be added. 

7. SYKIA 

A . The He^iox and its Name 

The tract between the Euphrates, the Armenian mountains, the Taurus, and 
southward as far as the end of Li ham is that i*. as far as Hcrmon, is roughly what 
is designated Syria . The name has an historical development, and is therefore 
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applied here with some freedom in a way which suits the various ages. Its grigyi 
is now known. The Babylonians from the very first termed the land which runs 
northward of Mesopotamia to the mountains and westward to Cappadocia, Suri ; 
the name survives even in classical times in that of the Leuco-Syrians in Cappa- 
docia (of. above, ]>. 10). When Assyria and the southern part of e Syria became 
Aramaean, the name was then extended to the more southern countries, since Ara- 
maean and Syrian became to a certain extent synonymous. 

B . The Hittites 

(a) The Chalti. — Syria, in our sense, had no uniform history. Situated between 
the civilizations of Babylonia and Egypt, it was exposed to their influences, and its 
history is completely dominated by them. But yet a third civilization had great 
power here, in fact the part of its history which is least obscure to us had this for 
its scene, so that Syria up] tears up to the present to be the country where c we still 
are best informed as to the otherwise unsolved riddle of the East. We once more 
call this civilization the “Hittite,” after the people, the Chalti, who are the most 
clearly recognisable representatives of it. Chalti is the name of this people among 
the Assyrians (in Egyptian, Oheta) ; the reader must, however, understand that in 
what follows we designate by this name only this one people, while by the term 
H Utile a complete ethnic group is meant, to which the Chalti belong. According 
to our present scant)" knowledge, they appear to us to be the most important people 
of the group; but nothing proves that this was so, in fact prima facie the opposite 
is more probable. Before any insight into the process of evolution of [he Euphra- 
tean civilization was possible,an Assyrian civilization was spoken of, but errone- 
ously ; and we should be guilty of an equal blunder if we derive the name for this* 
group of peoples from that of the Chalti. These Cliatti will hardly have been the 
first of their race who had forced their wav into Syria. 

We know nothing of the Syria which is contemporary with the Old Babylonian 
empires. Since, however, Phumicia was subject to their influence, Syria must also 
have received its share of the “ Babylo-Semitic ” and “ Canaanitie ” immigration. 
What sort, of nations invaded or tried to invade simultaneously from the North, 
whence t lie “ Jlit tites ” were advancing, is a question about which we know nothing 
yet. We do not obtain any elucidation until the time of the eighteenth Egyptian 
dynasty, when Egyptian accounts and letters from Tel-Amarna (cf. p. 16) afford us 
some insight into the conditions. We see from this that in the meantime a non- 
Semitic population forced its way in, and that other portions of the same rac%«are 
pressing on behind, and henceforward we can form at least a rough idea of Syrian 
history. This population, is the very one which we wish to call Hittite, and its 
characteristics meet us most clearly at present in a number of monuments which 
give representations of such Hit tites, or are covered with inscriptions in Hittite 
writing. The Hittite type does not differ greatly from the Semitic: race, dress, 
finally technique , show that we have to do witli representatives of a peculiar civili- 
zation distinct from the two great Oriental forms. In dress we find a characteristic 
feature in the Hittite cue and the shoes, usually with points bending upward 
(vide Figs. 2 and 3 of the plate, Hilntc Antiquities,” on p. 115). The writing is 
also characteristic: a clearly defined hieroglyphic, script employing pictures, which 
has no .affinity with the Egyptian oi the Babylonian script in any way (fide Fi^. 1 
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of the same plate). We possess a number of inscriptions ; but hitherto no one has 
succeeded in deciphering them and in making the language or languages of the 
Hittites speak to us in their own form. But since the Mitani population and the 
“ Ufarthaeans ” clearly belong to the same group (of. below, p. we have thus 
two iShguages^of * Hittite” peoples, although not of that section which employs 
this picture-writing. 

The JHittite civilization was brought to Syria from outside by the conquerors, 

, especially tyy the Chatti. The question arises, whence ? The CJiatti were settled, 
before their invasion, in Cappadocia, that is to say, in Northeast Asia Minor. 
There we*pos|ess in the rock sculptures of Boghas-koi conspicuous monuments of 
" llittite ” art (cf. Vol. IV, p. 47). Similar monuments are found over the whole 
region of ASia Minor as far as the west coast, where the “ Sesoslris ” sculptures in 
the vicinity of Smyrna (Nymphicum on Sipylus) are the best known. We must 
conclude from this that Asia Minor was the home of this llittite civilization. 
Future fesearches will perhaps throw light on the relation of the Hittites in 
question to the pre-lndo-Uermanio populations of the West, and render it possible 
to connect them with Etruscans, Iberians, and other types which loom in the mists 
of primitive history. Wo cannot., at present, do much more than conjecture that 
the population of Asia Minor in the second millennium (and in earlier millennia) 
has been Hittite, and that we must look then? for the centre of this civilization, 
which concerns us onl\ in so far as it spread over the Taurus (cf. below the re- 
marks on Muski and Phrygia). Here again it is impossible to establish any proof 
of all the mutual connections and attinilies of the separate nationalities, but it is 
unreasonable to suppose that in an organised united movement of nations different 
races went promiscuously. We Imvcu similar phenomenon presented to us by the 
Indo-Germanic migration, and we must form a similar idea of the Hittite migra- 
tion, which in point of fact preceded it. When we speak of Hittite peoples, these 
oan, and must, therefore have shown as great differences, one from tins other, as 
the Indo-Gerinanic nations, whom we find on the same soil, — the Celts, Greeks, and 
Armenians. If, therefore, the problem of the llittite writing is ever solved, we may 
expect to find different languages in the inscriptions of the different countries (in- 
scriptions have been 4uuml in Syria, especially at Hamat, Aleppo, Karchemish, 
Marash, and Cilicia). 

A further question arises as to the relation of the Hittites to the groups of 
nations, who toward the East border on the district which hitherto has been claimed 
for them, on th^ peoples of “Anzan,” as the Babylonians call them, that is, the 
Oldjdedian and Elamitie peoples (cf. p. 10). li is conceivable that an affinity 
existed there, but nothing can bo proved outlie .mint. Purely geographical con- 
siderations and phenomena like the Turkish and Mongolian migrations make us 
rather conjecture that wc have here to do with another race, which forced its way 
thither from the East, striking the sphere of expansion of the ilitliles. The two 
would, therefore, come into contact with each other in Eastern Armenia ; but all 
this Is conjecture. 

The Hittites,. at the epoch when otir information begins, had already forced 
their way into Syria and Mesopotamia. In the fifteenth centurv Mitani possessed 
the supremacy in Mesopotamia and North Syria, especially Olu.mgalbat (Melitene), 
and in Mussri* the tract which lies soulh of it, reaching away to the Anti-Taurus 
and^he TefUru 3 (cf. p. 43). This is the most ancient Hittite people with which we 
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are acquainted ; it is however to be conjectured that it was no means tlm first 
detachment of the race which penetrated to Syria and across the Euphrates. In 
the Tel-Amarna letters we find many indications of a non-Hittite population even 
m the southern district of Syria ; the name of a town prince, whose town we must 
look for in the territory of the Phoenicians, is undoubtedly Hitfite £j3ura-saf). It 
cannot be ascertained to what extent we must look for Hitlite names among the 
many, (‘specially in Syrian towns, which have not a Canaanitic sound. This 
much, however, is clear, that the Hittites by that time had penetrated? far into 
Syria. The destinies of the Milan i occupied our attention in the account of 
prehistoric, Assyria; and there (p. 47) we considered the question of g furlliS’ ad- 
vance of these or earlier sections of the migration as far as Babylonia. • 

Besides this the empire of the Chatti, or Chela, already existed*, beidg called so 
uninterruptedly after Thutmosis 111. We can accurately determine from its first 
mention and from the letters of Tushralta that it still had its home in Cappadocia 
(Pontus), and therefore had not yet crossed the Taurus. We do not know-how far 
it extended to the west (cf. however, p. 1 13), but we can settle in the Tel-Amarna 
hitters accurately how it began to advance toward Syria. Tushratta himself was 
attacked by the Chatti and held his own against them. But in Phoenicia it was 
kpown how to make their menacing inroads not less alarming to the Pharaoh 
than the plans of the Babylonians. Azin, the Amorite, in particular based his 
attacks against Nuchashslie (district of Aleppo; cf. the map, p. 10) on the in- 
vasion of the Challian king, from whom he professed to wisli to rescue the land 
for the Pharaoh. As it turned out, Sapalul had already invaded Nuchashslie, that 
is to say, was south of the territory of Mitani, Since he had not ye£ conquered 
this, we must assume that he had pressed on over the Taurus through Cilicia 
(cf. p. 43). Some fragments of the correspondence between him and the Pharaoh 
appear to be extant. They testify to a strained position. Matters had gone to the 
monstrous extent of a refusal to show respect, since in the correspondence the king 
of the Chatti placed his name in front of that of the Pharaoh, instead of after it, 
the position which is demanded by courtesy. This furnishes the subject of a special 
letter of the Pharaoh. 

The advance of the Chatti, which is thus attested, was* favoured in the next 
period by the impotence of Egypt, while on the other side their rival Mitani waa 
crushed by Assyria. Accordingly Assyria and the Chatti were natural rivals in 
Syria. So long as Uainmanirari J, Salmauassar I, and Tukulti-Ninib asserted their 
power and kept possession of Mitani, their advance must have stjj,l been blocked; 
indeed under Salmanassar Assyria advanced as far as the borders of the Chadian 
empire itself (p. 40). However, by the precipiiate downfall of the Assyrian power 
owing to the death of Tukulti-Ninib (about 1270 ; p. 50) they obtained a free hand 
in Syria. 

We now lind them, on the renewed advance of Egypt in the twelfth century 
n. c., in possession of almost all Syria. It is mentioned under Raineses II that 
friendship existed between the kings of the Chatti, Sapalul and Mautener, th4t is, 
that Egypt had tolerated their advance. Seti I then records wars against the king 
of the Chatti, when he begins to reconquer the Asiatic provinces ; but it is impro- 
bable that lie had already won victories over him. Rameses II, on his further 
advance into Palestine, had been forced to light several battles with the Chatti, and 
boasts, in particular, of a groat victory at Kadcsh on the Orontes, one ofHiie tcftvns. 
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whicli even in the Tel-Amarna period have a prince with a scarcely Semitic 
name. The battle is more important from its description than from its result. 
Sixteen years afterward a solemn treaty was concluded between the two powers 
(the kmg of the Chatti was now Chetasar), in virtue of which both States mutually 
acknowledged their respective possessory rights, and pledged themselves to guard 
their common interests. While Egypt by this agreement claimed Palestine roughly 
as far as»Mount Carmel, Syria wrs completely conceded to the Chatt i, and belonged 
to them 8s* absolutely as it did, for example, to the Assyrians in the eighth to 
the seventh centuries. Henceforth the term “ land of the Chatti ” is adopted by the 
Assyrians (who, like the Babylonians, originally applied it to North Asia Minor) 
to designate Syria, and the title remained, and even was extended further to the 
south in times when the Chatti had long since disappeared, or only the small 
remnant of their former greatness, the kingdom of Karchemish, still existed. 

The supremacy of the Chatti did not last long ; they had not been driven out 
by AssyAa, which did not stand in the way of their advance, but when Tigldth- 
Pileser again invaded Syria the empire of the Chatti had already lost its power. 
Jt had been overthrown by peoples of its own race, those which followed the very 
same road as the Mitani formerly; we find them in 1100 in the extreme north of 
Mesopptamia and on the borders of Asia Minor in conflict with Tiglatli-Pileser. 
They must have destroyed tins empire of the Chatti in northern Asia Minor, and 
occupied the most northerly part of Syria as well as the adjacent districts of Asia 
Minor, invading them from the north. The sole remnant of the ChaUian empire 
was the State of Karchemish on the Euphrates, which may in the first instance 
have also possessed part of Syria. After this time this State is termed Chattian 
by the Assyrians; this is the cause of the transference of the term “land of the 
Chatti” to Syria proper. But soon, being hard pressed on the south by the Ara- 
maeans, it lost all its importance, and after the time of Salmanassar II it meets 
us as an insignificant tributary State of Assyria, or of the other Great Powers which 
are dominating Syria (Ilrarthu, before 74f>), and was then annexed by Sargon under 
the last king Pisiris (p. 66). 

(b) The Later Ijitftte Lmmufrations . — The newly immigrated peoples which 
thus took the place of the Chatti, and Were according to the theory explained above 
Hiuites also, were especially the Kummuch (Kumani), who had already been settled 
for some time in the district south of Armenia on both banks of the Euphrates, 
when Tiglath-Pileser mentions them for the first time (cf. p. 54). They then 
remained permanently settled there, and their name was retained by the district 
on the right bank up to Hellenistic times (Ooinmagcne). In the Assyrian era they 
were governed by kings of their own, but, like Karchemish, they gradually were 
brought under the yoke of Assyria, or had to obey the existing rulers of Syria. 
During the wars of the Assyrians with Urarthu, the princes of Kummuch, being 
situated exactly between the two powers, naturally vacillated from one to the other. 
The llittite population here, as throughout Armenia, was first driven back by the 
immigrating Indo-Germans. 

Besides this older stratum of the Kummuch, the Kaski are mentioned, who 
dwelt farthest toward northern Asia Minor (roughly speaking, Armenia Minor), 
and soon disappeared from the Assyrian horizon ; it is possible that their name is 
identical vfith that of the Colchians. Tiglatli-Pileser mentions together with these, 
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for the first time, the people of the Muski, some bands of whom tried in hip tipne 
to conquer the territory on the left bank of the Euphrates which had already been 
earlier occupied by the Kuminuch. They were repulsed, and likewise disappear 
from view, until their name meets us four hundred years later, when Mita of 
Muski, as sovereign of a Great Power in Asia Minor, waged war with Rargon on the 
Halys and in Cilicia, and was solicited by Karchemish for help against the Assyrian 
(]>. 05). The fact that the last representative of the Chattian power in Syria did 
this, proves that the Muski were regarded by him as the successors of the Chatti 
who once dominated Asia Minor. They must therefore have replaced these in the 
supremacy on the Halys and further westward ; for Mita of Musk: is none else 
then the Midas of Phrygia, who soon after 700 met his death in the wars with the 
Cimmerians (cf. VoL 1 V, p. 52). 

Melitene itself is a separate State under princes of its own. The inhabitants 
are closely akin to the Tabal, who adjoin them on the south, and are mainly settled 
in Cappadocia as far as the Taurus, which separates them from Cilicia. '“They are 
split up generally into a number of cantons which arc governed by their own 
princes (cf. pp. 01, 02); their neighbours in Melitene are occasionally included 
in them, although sometimes we hear of a union under an overking, which amounts 
to a regular Tabal kingdom. Tims Saigon actually gave his daughter in marriage 
to Ambaridi, the “ king ” of the Tabal, and ceded to him, as a dowry, a portion 
of Cappadocia. He evidently intended b} T this favour to secure for himself a sort 
of “buffer State ” against Mita-Midas, and thus to bring the Tabal, — who had 
never been subjugated and were inconvenient neighbours, — if not under the 
Assyrian, at least under a native yoke. These were considerable lotions, which 
had preserved the bond of national honiogcneoiisness, and in the highlands, a dis- 
trict more remote from influence of Babylonian civilization, were better able to 
retain their characteristics as well as the organisation of their tribal life. These 
immigrations also left some traces in the Syrian towns. We can clearly distinguish 
in them down to the Syrian age a non-Semitic as compared with an Aramaean 
population. But in them, just as in Karchemish (p. 11 3), we should on the whole 
see not so much component parts of this new wave, as rather remains of the con- 
quest by the Chatti or of the “Hittite” immigrations wllicli preceded them. At 
least no definite people is here named by the Assyrians, but the accounts speak of 
princes who had long been in possession of the land, bearing both Semitic and 
non-Semitic, that is, Hittite names. 

We must equally reckon among the Hittites the populatior^of Cilicia (called 
by the Assyrians Cue) ; for here Hittite inscriptions have been found righWip to 
the Taurus. We must see in this population a wave of the great stream which 
flowed thither from the Tabal. We can ascertain from the Tel-Amarna letters that 
the Lueci, also mentioned in Egyptian inscriptions, engaged in piracy on the coast 
of Asia Minor and as far as Cyprus; this was the people which gave Lycia its 
name, and from which Lycaonia also derived its name. If add to this the 
Leuco-Syrians, who naturally are not “ white Syrians,” as the popular Greek ety- 
mology signifies, but are the Lucci from Suri (Cappadocia), we thus have another 
branch of the Hittite migration, which refers us to the Chatti. We might include 
in it the Hittite inhabitants of Cilicia. They would thus form a. broader stratum 
than the Kummueh, Muski, and Tabal, and would have entered into the country 
almost contemporaneously with tiio Chatti. % 
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. If. we consider these and the Tabal to compose a western group as compared 
with the eastern, which is represented by the Milani and the Urarthu nations, a 
further subject for our consideration (the Kummuch also belong more to this group), 
we cai^find authority for thi^ division in a fact which, in the lack of other accounts, 
rivets our attention. The eastern group worships as their chief divinity Tcisbes, or 
Teshub (Zeus, the wielder of the thuuderbolt), who is made equal to the Semitic 
lladad of Eamman. In classical times we find him still represented as Jupiter of 
Doliche iif dommagene with thunderbolt or lightning and the Hitt i to double axe. 
The qjiie^deity of the western group on the contrary is Tarchu, or Tarku, whose 
name meets in the composition of many proper names. 

•The Hittite inscriptions whicli we possess from Syria and Cilicia belong without 
exception to a period when Assyria was already supreme there, or at least had 
appeared on the scene, that is to say, the period between Tiglalh-Pile*er J. and 
Sargon (circa 1100-700 n. c.). In Cilicia we can perhaps go back a little farther. 
We do nfll know whether the Mitanean population adopted on occasion the Hittite 
script. That possibility is in no way excluded by Lbe use of the cuneiform script 
for letters. Even the Chatti when in communication with Egypt wrote in cunei- 
form characters, just as the Egyptians themselves employed them (p. 10). No 
argument against the use of their own script for their private purposes can be 
adduced from this. The most ancient Hittite sculptures on Syrian soil have been 
brought to light by the excavations of Scndshirli in Amq (vide .Fig. 2 of the in- 
serted plate, “ Hittite Antiquities ”). They belong to the pre-Assyrian age, the most 
ancient of them probably to the second millennium; there in Scndshirli we assume 
at all events #>nly an old Hittite population, springing at latest from the Chatti; 
Aramaeans forced their way there later. 

Th,e result of this development of conditions is that Syrians and Arummans 
are synonymous for us, although this is true only in later times (of. p. f>2j. In 
reality the Aramaeans did not immigrate into Syria first, but only became pre- 
dominant there after they had already spread over Babylonia and Mesopotamia. 
The reason of this is not far to seek ; the llittite migrations had only been able to 
advance successfully so long as no Slab powerful enough to offer a vigorous 
resistance was formal fti the valley of the Euphrates. Mitnni and Kassites (ef. 
pp. 43||45) had advanced from two 'sides on the civilized country; the more 
distant waves of the Hittites (Chatti and Kummuch) had been equally helped by 
the weakness of Babylonia and Assyria. Contemporaneously with this stream, the 
flood of the Aramscan migration spread from the south over the Euphrates valley 
and Syria, meeting with no resistance from the Kassites who had settled on the 
river banks, but forced to fight in Syria with the Chatti and their successors in 
occupation. Thus districts which appear to us at a subsequent period as com- 
pletely Aramaean can only have been occupied comparatively late by Aramieans. 
f Damascus, Aleppo, and the towns of Northern Syria thus became Aramrcan last of 
all, when Mesopotamia and Babylonia had long since been inundated by Arammans. 
A town, such as Pethor on the Euphrates, until then Hittite like Karchemish, was 
only ^ccupied by Aramaeans under Assur-irbi; Karchemish bad always resisted 
them, and thS more northerly districts of “ Suri,” like Commagvne, lmd never been 
conquered at all by Aramaeans but had remained until their annexation by Assyria, 
under the government of Hittite princes and tribes, --a state of things which does 
not exclude the possibility of an advance by sections of the Aramaean population. 
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The picture which Syria presents to us of the Aramaean migration about 1500 
b. c. is as follows : The old Canaanitic population was driven out or subjugated 
by the Hittites, and now the Aramaeans were advancing against these latter. jSince 
Hittites (Chatti) still possessed in the twelfth century Cqple-Syria (as, far as 
Kadesh), the advance of the Aramaeans into Syria was not, like thafcof the Arabians, 
immediately connected with the Syrian hinterland ; that is, with the occupation of 
the countries of Damascus, Hamat, and Aleppo. They first went in a morti easterly 
direction along the Euphrates, and, having seized Mesopotamia, thejf Crossed the 
Euphrates and advanced toward the West, that is, toward Central Syri^ 

Pilescr I drove Aramaeans on the heights of Karchemish over the riter, where they 
occupied places of retreat on the right bank. The Hittite to^vns of Syria with 
exception of Damascus (of. p. 118) were not occupied by them until later. It was 
only, therefore, in the Assyrian time that Aramaic supplanted the old Canaanitic 
language. In the inscriptions of Sendshirli from the time of Tiglatli-Pileser III 
we have perhaps the first attempts at Aramaic writing in these districts? Further 
to the north the Aramaean migration came into contact with the last wave of the 
Hittites, the Kummuch, etc., and thus was hindered from any further advance. On 
their side they again prevented the advance of these latter into the regions once 
'occupied by the Chatti as far down as Coole-Syria. The action. of Assyria after 
Assurnasirpal (p. 54) prevented the Aramaeans from occupying the large cities and 
thus completing the subjugation of the countries already overrun by them. When 
that happened, the power of the Hittites to resist had certainly been broken, as is 
shown, for example, by the above-mentioned occupation of Pethor by Aramaeans. 
But now everything was subdued by Assyria, and the supremacy rested with the 
Hittites, so far as all was not Assyrian. The political supremacy is no proof indeed 
that the population was not becoming Aramaean ; this tendency could increase, 
unhindered by peaceful methods. 

This interference of Assyria explains the fact that we do not meet Aramaean 
States, that is, those where Aramaeans ruled (a point which is most clearly shown 
in our authorities by the names of the princes), in the old seats of civilization of 
Central Syria ; we must disregard those settled in the open country, since they 
could not have any influence on the history. The only considerable Aramaean 
State which had for its home one of the centres of civilization was Damascus; 
this, the farthest from Assyria of all those which we have mentioned, was the 
last to be attacked by the Assyrians (cf. below, p. 118). 

AVhen Assurnasirpal undertook his Phoenician expedition^ (877), Amq, the 
tableland north of the lake of Antiochia as far as the spurs of the Taurus, was 
united under one government, the kingdom of Patin (of. p. 55). This is called in 
the Bible Paddan-Aram, and therefore regarded as Aramman ; the document which 
so calls it is the late Priestly Code. Nothing more need be expressed by this, than 
that the population here was at a later period Aramaean. It does not seem pro- 
bable that Aramaean princes ruled here in the time of Assurnasirpal, that the 
kingdom was therefore Aranuean ; the names of the princes are indeed non-Semitic, 
therefore “ Hittite ” probably, so that we must see in this State a creation # of the 
Hittite conquest. We can determine from the Assyrian inscriptions the names 
of several kings; these are, Lubarna (or Liburna, variously written), in the time of 
Assurnasirpal; then Sapalulme, Kalpanuida, Lubarna II (d. 833, under Sal- 
manassar 11), Sum (832), Sasi (after 832). The centre of the State is Amq, with 
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itq capital, Kinalia. The whole State has, like all tlf&se creations of Hittite time, 
a feudal constitution based on the system of cantons and tribes, the separate princes 
of which are respectively independent, or subject according to the power of the 
suzerain. When, therefore, subsequently Tiglath-Pileser appeared here, the princes 
of the separate districts acted independently, and the kingdom of Patin apparently 
ended. We find, therefore, in its place the following separate States in particular: 
Marqasftfbhe present Marash), Gurgum, Unki (=Amq, the former capital of the 
kingdom), •fciam'al, Ja’udi; they were gradually annexed by Assyria (cf. pp. 02, Oil). 

The inhabitants of these countries, which in size may be compared with the 
smallest of tl»e German petty principalities, while their kings were, as regards the 
Assyrian kings, merely large “immediate” landowners, became in the meantime 
strongly tinged with Aramiean influences, although this does not prove that the 
Ajaimeans were rulers. Indeed, the names of the princes arc .scarcely Semitic 
•(Panammu, Kami; the only Semitic name, Azvija’u of JVudi, is hardly Aranucan, 
but Canaflnitic, and therefore belongs to the pre-TIittite stratum), but have actual 
analogies in Cilician proper names, and are therefore still Hittite. On the other 
band, the spread of the Aram;ean language is noticeable, for now the custom 
of writing in Hittite is abandoned, and the use of Aramaic and of alphabetical 
writing begins. It is also illustrative of the composition of the population, and 
of the persistence of an old Canaanitic strain, that even yet Canaanitio is writ- 
ten in the Phoenician ” style, as a small fragment found a mile or two west of 
Sendshirli proves. 

The evidences foi* Aramaean script and language of this period are derived from 
the excavations of the “ dnit&chfi Oricutkomitc ” in Scndshirli at Amq, the capital 
of the small country Saiu’al. These documents were drawn up by llarrckab, the 
vassal of Tiglath-Pileser 111, the son of the Panammu mentioned by Tiglath- 
Pileser 738-733, who died, according to his son’s inscription, 732 or 731, in the 
•camp of Damascus, to which place he had followed the army (cf. the explanation 
■of the plate facing p. 115). A somewhat older monument comes from (ierdshin, a 
place five miles east of Sendshirli, and was erected by Panammu the elder, “ king ” 
of the neighbouring district Ja’udi. The inscriptions are the most ancient texts in 
Aramaic which we at present possess, and show by an unskilful employment of 
;!ie language, and tlie want of any uniform orthography, that we have here the first 
attempts made in these regions at writing Aramaic. It follows from tin's that 
Aramaic was now spoken there, and that thus Amm.eans had established a dominion 
by peaceful mea^ires which they could not have done by force. 

'JJp the east of this district lies Aleppo, which is not mentioned in the Assyrian 
inscriptions as the seat of a separate State. Win :i Salmanassar II came there on 
his first expedition against Damascus (854), he sacrificed to Hadad (Pamman), 
but he tells us nothing as to the political position of the town; we might suppose 
that it then had its own government, and was therefore a relic of the (Janaauitic- 
Hittite power. In the Tel-Amarna period we find in this country the State of 
NucBashshe, which has a constitution similar to Patin. Its suzerain writes to 
Amenophis III that his grandfather had been appointed by Thutmosis III; he 
himself was being hard pressed by the Cliatti. Aziri the Amorite speaks of kings 
of Nuchashshe; the land is governed, therefore, by various cantonal princes. 

To the south of this, Hamat commands t he country between the territories of 
AlejJpo and of Damascus. In the Tel-Amarna letters the towns Ni, Katna, Kadesh 
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are named in its place. We^nust see in the first two the more considerable Jtowjis 
of the country, Apamea and Hoems (Emesa) or their predecessors. They are 
occupied by a Canaanitic and Hittite (pre-Chattian) population ; we have already 
become familiar with Kadesh as the home of the Chatti in the twelfth century. 
Here, too, the Aramieans were unable to make any conquests. Wp therefore find 
in the kingdom of Hamat, which soon afterward comprised the whole country, a 
Stale which depends on a mixture of Canaaniles and Ilittites. When Scfihanassar 
in 854 marched against Damascus, amongst his w allies/’ in reality Ills vassals, 
were Bir-idri and lrchulini, king of Hamat (p. 57). Just as the other vassals, he 
broke away from Damascus on the change of dynasty under Hazael, and appears 
to have joined Assyria, since after that time no more is heard of Hamat. We 
meet Hamat again under Tiglath-Pileser III as an Assyrian vassal State, but under 
Sargon in the rebellion of Ja’ubidi it lost its independence. 

(c) Damascus. — The territory of Damascus, the last great city tdward the 
desert, adjoined that of Hamat oil the south. At the period of the Tel-Amarna 
letters it plays no more important a part than Hamat, although it is mentioned 
as still secured to the Egyptians (see the map, p. 9). it then suddenly appears 
before us, contemporaneously with the kingdom of David, as the seat of qpother 
kingdom, which had arisen during the impotence of the great nations. From the 
very first it was in the possession of Aramaeans, for the kings of Damascus were 
Aramieans, and this State is always expressly designated as Aramaean. This is the 
only case where the Araimoans, generally speaking, were ever rulers of a consider- 
able State based on an old centre of civilization, and where we can speak of any 
encroachment of the Aramaeans on the political Held of world history. 

Damascus owed this advantage to its situation, which long protected it from 
the attacks of Assyria. On the other hand it lay the nearest of all the centres of 
civilization to the steppe; and its importance consisted then, as now, in its peculiar 
position as the starting point of the caravan route through the Syrian desert. 
Damascus was thus the emporium of the Arabian and Babylonian trade with Syria 
and Palestine. It was therefore the great city in Syria which was first exposed to 
the attacks of the Aramieans invading from the steppe, and* tln^s first fell into their 
hands. Even among the Tel-Amarna letters a short despatch to the Egyptian 
court speaks of a menacing advance of Amimcan hordes; it is not clear froin what 
place it comes, but the writers must have been settled somewhere in the Syrian 
territory. The advance of the Aramieans and their successes in this place are 
further proofs <o us of the fact that to the south of Damascus in the time of«»Saul 
and David there was a small Aramscan State in Soha (Aram-ssoba), and also, 
stretching right up to Israclitish territory, the State of Gesliur, where Absalom lived 
in banishment. These did not have any duration or importance. It is from the 
first a probable conjecture to associate the rise of Damascus under such circum- 
stances with its occupation by Aramaeans. According to this view the empire of 
Damascus would rank from first to last as a creation of the Aramaeans, ana may, 
from the standpoint of political development, be considered all the more as the Jocus 
of Aramaean history. 

The first mentions of the empire are found in the Bible. According to these, 
in the time of Solomon, Kezon, son of El-jada (this name, a translation from 
Aramaic into Hebrew, peihapa or-gmally read Tab-el), threw off the yoke o! his 
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lord Hadad-ezer, king of Soba, seized Damascus, and tlience, like David from 
Hebron, increased his power. Soba thus must have been hitherto a centre of the 
Araimeans, who had pressed on against Syria. This occupation of Damascus would 
accofdingly be the next stage in their advance, as well as their greatest success in 
these parts. This liezon is said to have been continually at war with Solomon. 
Galilee and the district east of Jordan are henceforth a constant object of con- 
tention featween Damascus and Israel (cf. on this point the history of Israel). The 
Bible also® Mentions the next kings of Damascus; the tradition is uncertain, how- 
ever, and the names are corrupt, it is most probable that we have next two more 
kings* thT finifc of whom is called by the Bible Hezion, and may have well been 
named Hazael; he was followed by Tab- 1 Simmon (or Tab-el). Nothing beyond 
their name^ is Known of these two. 

■ b After their successor Bir-idri, the Ben-hadad of the biblical narrative, our 
accounts arc more copious. Damascus under him (circa 885-844) comes into 
promineifcie as the leading State in Syria. In the year 854 Bir-idri was attacked 
by Salmanassar II. On this occasion the latter enumerates the States dependent 
('ll Damascus which had been forced to supply troops as follows: Hamat, Israel 
(under Aliab, Hoab and dudali are included as being dependent on Israel, and 
Edom, in its turn dependent on Judah), the North Bluenieian States to the north 
of Gefial (this is not included, but Arvad is), Ammon, Arabian bands (mentioned 
here for the lirst time) under their leader Gimlibu (Gundub), One (Cilicia), in fact 
a list of vassals which represents an empire such as cannot he shown to have ever 
existed there before. The battle at Karkar did not result in any success for 
Salmanassar^ Equally fruitless were his attempts m the next expeditions to 
defeat this vanguard of Syria. But so long as Damascus was not subdued* 
Assyria could not get a firm footing there. While this was the case, it was im- 
possible for any States in those regions to side with Assyria, even if they wished, 
for they were always exposed to the attacks of Damascus so soon as the Assyrian 
army had withdrawn. We can trace this in Israel (we have beyond Ibis no accounts 
by the side of the Assyrian). The issue now always turns on the question (cf. 
p. 7D) whether Assyria or Damascus shoiiM be supported; and this question con- 
tinued to influence the (policy until Damascus was taken by Tiglalh-Pilesor. 

We must regard the vast power d 'Damascus, which we now first notice, as due 
to Bir-idri. Even in later \ ears he and his successor Hazael were taken by the 
Israelites as types of the greatness of Damascus. Amos (i. 4) mentions the palaces 
of Benhadad assigns of the flourishing jiowcr of the State, which then for the 
last Jjjjne was interfering in the history of Israel Damascus is not alluded to 
before Salmanassar. But we may jierhaps gather i/oin the silence of Assumasirpal 
on his way to Batin, and on the road which he then took, that the empire of 
Bir-idri already existed then, and that the Assyrian had avoided any collision 
with it. For this reason lie did not extend his movements beyond Batin, and did 
not march further southward into Phoenicia ; he mentions no tributary Phoenician 
StateS, with the exception of Arvad, beyond those which Salmanassar does not 
enumerate as vassals of Damascus. It is possible that here also critical conditions 
mayliave existed, in any case he avoided an attack on the hinterland, or even a 
demand for tribute from it; this accounts also for the silem e as to Israel (then 
perhaps under •Omri), which was tributary to Damascus, while, for example, Tyre 
pays*tribute to Assyria. 
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The Bible tells us (U Kings viii) of the death of Bir-idri in one of the narratives 
of the prophet Elisha, but in a way which does not make it clear what part his 
successor llazael played in the matter. This change of monarchy (cf. p. 57) is 
clearly connected with the fall of the Onirids, that is, of the great Jalive nfove- 
ment in Israel and Judah, which had brought Jehu to the throng. Since Jehu 
quickly submitted to Assyria, it may be concluded that Assyria had a hand in the 
whole great revolution, and tried to subdue the opponent, who could not tove been 
defeated by weapons, by a rebellion in his own country (cf. Elam in Astarbanipal’s 
time, pp. 74 and 103). But llazael may also, perhaps, have courted Assyria in 
order to secure his throne, but so soon as lie once was king of Damascus his 
interests demanded resistance to Assyria and an attempt to recover his old power. 
We therefore find him at once (842) at war with Salmanassar. But a r vast differ- 
ence now exists, and shows how Assyrian diplomacy had carried out its task. 
While under Bir-idri the vassal princes are. always mentioned, llazael now stands 
alone; and while hitherto the Assyrians bad always been repulsed, they fcdvanced 
this time right into the territory of Damascus itself, and llazael could only defend 
himself in the capital. The other strong places were naturally not captured; 
Salmanassar was obliged to be content to lay waste the open country in the true 
Assyrian fashion. The expedition of 839 met with equally small success, and 
after that Assyria renounced for the time any further efforts to reach her goal 
there. A disastrous time now dawned for the States (Israel among the number) 
which meanwhile had joined Assyria, for llazael began to subjugate them once 
more. Their position was the more unenviable since a renewed submission to the 
old lord implied a defection from the new lord, whose vengeance w^s then to be 
dreaded. They were thus placed between two fires (cf. p. 79). Lsraolilish history 
shows us the distress to which this State was reduced, and Scripture has preserved 
the recollection of it when it makes Elisha on the occasion mentioned bewail the 
evil which Hazael would bring upon Israel. 

The successor of llazael must have been Mari’, who is familiar to us from the 
inscriptions of Ramman-nirari ITT ; tin* Bible (II Kings xiii, 25) appears to men- 
tion him also under the name Benhadad (11). He had been again attacked by 
Assyria (805 or 805 [>|; cf. p. 59), and had submitted aiVr a siege of .Damascus. 
Through this the other vassals of Assyria at least enjoyed peace, among them 
Israel (as to the " Saviour,” J I Kings xiii, 5, cf. under “Israel,” p. 204). The decad- 
ence of the Assyrian power after Ramman-nirari had given Damascus once more a 
free hand. In 773 we have evidence of a new expedition under galmanassar III ; 
then nothing more transpires as to Damascus until Tiglatli-Pileser III uppers in 
order to resume and to conclude the struggle. 

We must see the successor of Mari’ in Tab-el, whom the Bible (Isaiah vii, 6) 
names as the father of Rezin ; nothing further is known of him. With his son 
and successor Rezin we have once more sources of information. We find him in 
738 on ihe first appearance of Tiglath-Pileser HI still among the tribute payers. 
But soon afterward he revolted, and at the same time, by contriving the rebellion 
in Samaria, which caused the fall of Pckahiah, the son of Menaliem, who was loyal 
to Assyria, hr raised his partisan Bekah to the throne (cf. p. 63). We then*tind 
tho two together before the gates of Jerusalem (Isaiah vii) in order to overthrow 
Ahaz, who adhered to Assyria, and hoped with its aid to gain Israel (735). But 
in the very next year Tiglatli-Pileser appeared in Palestine, subjugated Philtstia, 
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uvertfirew Pekah in Samaria (733), and besieged and captured Damascus in 732. 
Bezin lost his throne and his life, and Damascus became an Assyrian province. 

This virtually completed the subjugation of Syria, since no further serious re- 
sistance was possible. The rebellion of Ja’ubidi of Hamal, which hitherto had 
supported Assyria, was easily suppressed by Saigon. Syria after that time was 
ruled by Assyrian governors or feudal lords, who were unable to follow out any 
iudcpcifft^iL policy. 

• ••£7. JiKTROSPKCT OF Til K CONDITIONS OF SYRIAN CIVILIZATION 

There # nevcy* was a Syrian civilization in the sense in which we speak of a 
Babylonian or Egyptian culture. History has shown us how Syria, lying between 
the two great zones of civilization, was almost always subject to their influences. 
Even the third civilization, which was effect i\e there, and which made its first 
appearance at the precise moment when the mists ixing over the past ages began 
to lift, that of the Hittite* in Amu Minor, evidently exercised great influence there, 
and. left most of the monuments still extant from the period now under considera- 
tion. But we are still very far from arriving at a point where we can derive from 
this & dear idea of the rmiise of internal development, or of the relation of t|je 
three civilizations in their lecipmcal action. Such investigations, as was I lie case 
with the political hbtmv. would present far greater difficulties than in the region 
of the Euphratean States, since a system of petty Slates has always prevailed in 
Syria, which renders ii hard for the historian to acquire a comprehensive view, 
even if hei«»uM he sullieirnlh acquainted with the necessary details. Here, there- 
fore, we must, eontent ourselves ( probably for some long time yet ) with ascertaining 
isolated facts of w hid) chance has informed us. At the same time, quite other- 
wise from what has happened in the Euphrates vallev , we possess in the 1 1 ii Lite 
monuments on Svrian soil the productions of a civilization which is still less 
known to us in Asa Minor, its home, than it is here. What we can roughly 
determine to he Hiltiie lmrc is a further development on foreign soil; the 
development, namely, of a d\ ilizat ion whose nature is still Jess comprehensible 
to us than that <g it* Syrian branch. 

The explorer looks with longing 'exes at the Hittite hieroglyphs, in which an 
increasing number of inscription* are being found ; but all labour and all ingenuity 
have hitherto proved fruitless. The materials ine as yet, comparatively speaking, 
insufficient to furnish a key to the knowledge which a mom copious supply of 
specimens will assuredly disclose to the future. We can certainly demonstrate 
that the system of writing employs the same fun .amenlal notions as the cuneiform 
characters and the hieroglyphs, the main principle being the employment of dis- 
tinct signs for the syllable and for ordinary idea,. ; but a simple ft priori conjecture 
might have deduced that from the mere number of (lie written characters. Only 
their outward forms, therefore, are clear tons as yet, and t Im*c show, apart from 
their >lmpe, a fundamental distinct ion from the Egyptian and Bah) Ionian (of. abov e, 
p. j^t). While the Eg yptian*- or Babvlonians scratch or cut the writing into the 
material, the Hittite inscriptions which we hitherto possess, me, to a largo propor- 
tion, executed in high relief on the stone (see Fig. 1 of the, plate, p. Ho). It is 
idle to wisli tt> draw conclusions as to the origin of this custom from the compara- 
tively late documents which have been found on a foreign soil; hut if the incised 
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cuneiform writing is the true reproduction of wliat was originally scratched on t tfie 
clay, the reverse usage must point to a different origin. It is indeed a point to be 
considered that we have as yet only to do with monuments ; simple documents, 
corresponding to the Babylonian clay tablets and our written papers, with wjtifch, 
however, the writing originates, are wanting. It is worthy of note tjiat the stvle 
of the older Aramaean inscriptions on Syrian soil (Sendshiiii; cf. p. 117) meets us 
in those of the eighth century, while on the other hand the oldest inscription 
found on Canaanitic soil — the stone of King Mesa of Moab, the contemporary of 
Omri — is scratched in. If we are to recognise in the latter the influence of Baby- 
lonia-Assyria, it is thus clear that the Jlittite custom continued to operate m a 
district once occupied by the Cheta. 

Granted that the Hittite culture thus undoubtedly exercised an influence which 
for a lime matched the influences of the other bank of the Euphrates, this wilj 
have shown itself in many achievements of civilized life which are as yet unknown 
tous. We possess perhaps an important testimony of this in \.hamina%l Kar- 
chemish, which was distinguished by the Assyrians from the national one. It is 
not indeed established whether that was a weight adopted from the Hittites. 
But if it was the case, this alone would show a far-reaching influence of the 
Hittite spirit upon trade anti business transactions ; indeed, even on the conditions 
of the tenure of the soil. From this it would result that not only a dominant sec- 
tion of the Syrian population represented the Hittite strain, but "that in reality a 
population had developed which preserved its national characteristics, and under 
the changed conditions of life in their new home continued to develop independ- 
ently. If an art which existed there only for the powerful and ruling glasses, and 
was only fostered for them, had comparatively little to do with the subordinate 
sections of the people, the universal adoption and recognition even by the later 
Assyrian rulers of the Hittite weights and measures show that the population of 
Syria in all its classes must have been Hittite, or permeated with Hittite customs. 
This would besides tally in every respect with what we can ascertain, as fed the 
religious conditions (p. 125). 

We have uot regarded the conquest by the Cheta to be the first appearance of 
“Hittite peoples in Syria, but must assume that, both witfcthgin and after them, 
other kindred nations settled there. The conquest of Syria, which we begin to 
see in the Tcl-Amarna letters, is one by a great State, "which has its seat and 
possesses a basis in the central point of its civilization and power, that is,*in Asia 
Minor. It is thus nothing else than the Assyrian conquest two«centnries later; 
just as this would not have given Syria an Assyrian population, so that of Jbhe 
Cheta-Chatti would not have made the country “Chattian” down to the plain 
of the Orontes. The real result was only a military occupation of the country and 
its impoverishment by officials. If we therefore can settle that the population 
even of the ninth and later centuries contained an admixture of Hittite and not 
merely Chattiau elements, we must sec in it equally the result of occurrences 
which preceded and followed this conquest. Out of the countless waves of 'this 
great immigration that of the Cheta represents only one, possibly the most far- 
reaching in its effects, hut not for that reason the most lasting. Similar migrations 
of homogeneous tribes which inuudaied the empire of the Cheta in its original 
homes and gave it a new population, must have also affected the Syrian con- 
quests of the Cheta. So soon us no foreign power any more held in subjection 
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tHe separate countries which were ruled by their native princes or governors, the 
immediate result followed that these hitherto dependent, countries constituted so 
many small “ kingdoms ” which were at war with each other. The result of the 
Ch\a conquest was a Hitticisuig of the country in so far that the country was 
opened to tbg advancing tribes. 

The same conditions prevailed when the Aramaeans a little later advanced 
from tha South. The result of this contest between the two great movements 
which liwe crossed each others path was a mainly Aranuvan population in the 
South, a mixed population in the centre, roughly in Amq (Sendshirli), and a pre- 
dominantly i littite one in the North. It was organised in sepumle petty States, 
which remained independent until conquered by Assyria, a power as strong as 
that of the Cliatti. # 

Such conditions could not develop any true Syro-Hittite culture. The state of 
things was too precarious, and revolutions followed too rapidly to allow anything 
peculiaPto the Syrian soil to he formed which might be compared witli the Hairy Io- 
nian civilization. All, therefore, that we possess of the productions of “ H ittite ” art 
is very rude. Of course an unimportant provincial town like Snm’al (.-Sendshirli), 
to which we owe the oldest- sculptures, cannot be. regarded as determining the ex- 
tent of Hittite achievements on Syrian soil. These, extremely primitive sculptures, 
used by a later age simply as material for their “art,” which did not stand 
much higher, are the productions of a provincial art, working with insufficient 
means. It would he an error to draw from this any hard and fast conclusions as 
to Hittite art in its own home and in more favourably situated Syrian Stales. It 
is further tv be noticed that those monuments, the most ancient which the Syrian 
soil has hitherto giv (Mi up, are indeed Hittite, but might well beh mg to a period 
prior to the conquest by the Cheta. 

We must not pass a general verdict on Hittite art. from these crude produc- 
tions. It is hardly probable that ifc would have exercised so great an inlluenee in 
SyriaThad it not been more thoroughly developed in its home. These groping 
attempts would not have been able to withstand the influences of Mesopotamia 
and Babylon had not the Hittite races derived support and instruction from a 
highly developed # cul(mre in Asia Minor. If a Hittite art prevailed in Syria down 
to the time of the New Assyrian Empire, and therefore only ended with the close 
of all independence of the Syrian petty Slates and with the change in the com- 
position of the population effected by the Assyiian conquest, that points to the 
development of#a parent civilization which would hold its own with that of Meso- 
potamia and Babylonia. 

Granted that, after all, we cannot regard tin Syro-Hittite art as a criterion of 
Hittite art generally, it naturally did not remain stationary in the live to eight 
centuries of its existence, but developed still further and advanced to higher 
forms (how far this was due to support from the mother country must remain a 
moot point) the more firmly the migrated nations settled in the country. The 
soil* of Sendshirli itself has yielded up the productions of a higher culture; a 
later age remodelled the ancient rude stone colossi. We have still to regard the 
proSuctions of this epoch as purely Hittite, although post-Chattiun (of. Fig. 2 of the 
plate, "Hittite Antiquities,” p. 115). What, then, is found at Sendshirli is no 
longer Hittite) but already belongs to the Aramaean period ; for in Amq we are 
emphatically on the soil where Hittites and Aramaeans blended together. 
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We must expect a genuine Syro-Hittite art in Karchemish, which remained for 
the longest period the most flourishing seat of the Hittites. Indeed a large num- 
ber of monuments have been discovered there, but not sufficient to enable us to 
pass judgment on llittite art. They are for the most part fragments on whiclj&ll 
that is preserved is the inscription {vide Fig. 1 of plate, p.* 115). Only the 
lower portion of a statue, probably of a god, is preserved. It showed in front 
the statue in relief, while the half-cylindrical reverse bears the inscriptiouf The 
execution is stiff, but that was probably the case in similar productions Assyria 
(cf. p. 85). A stele with the representation of a king or a god {vide Fig. 3 of 
the plate, p. 115) is the only well-preserved specimen of this sort; hnt ft* is* not 
known where it was found, and the want of an inscription makes any comparison 
jvitli the other monuments very difficult. * * 

We can shortly summarize the productions of Aramiean skill. The veil of igno- 
rance suits them well. The only specimens to be considered are the sculptures ot 
the last period of Sam’al-Sendshirli, the statue of the god Iladad, the statue of 
Panammu, and the reliefs of the palace erected by his son Bar-Qur (cf. the explana- 
tion of the inserted plate). Just as the execution of the writing in high relief 
imitates the Hittites, there is again hardly anything original to be found; if it were 
not that Aramaic inscriptions were cut on them they would be included with the 
rest as merely Hittite. We have nothing else that is Aramaean ; nothing actually 
from a soil which was more purely Aramaean than the Sam’al of the eighth cen- 
tury. Nothing points to the conclusion that the Aramaeans would have ever shown 
capacity to produce independent results in culture and intellectual achievements. 
Just as the Arabians lived on the powers of Byzantium and Persia, sq they lived 
on those of the Babylonians, Assyrians, and “ Hittites” 

Sendshirli, the only ruined place in Syria which has hitherto been thoroughly 
excavated, lias given us information as to the architecture, since it has transmitted 
to us the form of a Migdal, a castle. This, from being the centre and place of 
refuge of an originally open settlement, became later the nucleus of a walled city 
{vide the inserted plate, “The Castle of Sendsliirli in North Syria 0 ). The influ- 
ence of Babylon is noticeable (cf. p. 35) in the choice of the material, the brick. 
Further comparisons based on our knowledge would hnveetke same results as if 
we were to compare a small niedno val town in Germany east o? the Elbe with an 
old Roman fortress. It would be premature to form from this any opinion on the 
construction of the rich and powerful Syrian towns, the foci of the different con- 
ditions of civilization: Karchemish, Hierapolis (Mabbog, Men^bidsh), Aleppo, 
Hamath, Damascus, etc. ^ 

It can be seen without further explanation that, under the prevailing circum- 
stances, there can be no idea of forming a picture for ourselves of any intellectual 
life in Ancient Syria. In this respect also the inhabitants were obviously subject 
to the influence of the civilized countries and the national tendencies then prevail- 
ing. We might accordingly have ventured to hope to have received some informa- 
tion from the times of the Hitiite influence onward, as to religion especially {• but 
the Hittite inscriptions are still quite silent for us, they do not once disclose to 
us the names of any Hittite divinities revered in Syria. * 

We have under these circumstances only one valuable authority %fiich reveals 
any facts about Syrian cults ; this is the small treatise, passing wider Lucian’s 
name and apparently composed by a Syrian, on the cult of the c< Syrian goddess *' 




THE CASTLE OF SENDSHIRLI IN NORTHERN SYRlXr 



EXPLANATION OF THE PICTURE OVEIiLEAf 

■t 

The rums of the castle stand on the hill of Scndshuli, now an unimportant Kurd village 
neir the eastern loot of the noitheily Aumnns (Giaui-Dagh) in North Syria, which is surrounded 
by the almost level and paitly ploughed domain of the town in the form of a circle, some eight 
hundred yaids m diamctci. The lortihcations consist of a double ling, the walls of Which are 
separated fiom each othoi by a space of eight yards. Thice gateways which, nre built out sepa- 
1 itcly alFoixl an appioach fiom the southwest and lioitheast, down the valley to the mountain pass 
and up the \ alb y K ic h of the t\v o w alls w as stiengtliened for dt fcnsivc purposes by one hundred 
towers, ol which se^ cut} -seven in the outer ring have been exca\ated. The inner costle-wall, by 
its stjli, belongs to the thirteenth and the outei to the eighth century n c. Frajn°th© south 
m tin < nti nice the road leads at first stiaight on, then it makes a bend to the left, going steeply up 
to the gitc of the ctoss-wall. Between the eastern portion of this cross-wall, which is close to the 
cistlc wall, and the inner castle wall time are casemates. The upper palace arose on the highest 
pait ot the giouud, nftei an oldci gioup of buildings had been built over. The lower p&l^cp, koW* 
c\ c f, oc c upiul the western poition ot the lower plateau ; it is divided into an easfeft And a western 
mini building ami a hall, placed between, which fills the noitli side of the courtyard, and in its 
lull extent was open toward the south with a colonnade ; the date of its construction falls in the^ 
nign cd Tiglath-Pileser III (745-727) The walls of the buildings aie composed chiefly of mud* 
bricks on a foundation of rubble. The pi mces of Sam'al, the sc i\ ants ot the gieat king of Assyria, 
Intel in the lowei palace. The inscuption was found then*, in which Bairckub Bat Banammu, 
king ol Mam'dl, proudly lccounts his splendid rebuilding of the palace , his reign falld in the years 
7.11-730 In contrast to the Uppei palace, which is mholicul ot the vigorous strength of the 
e uly penocl about 000, the low'er palace t\ pifies the sploiidoui of the latei age, which WW idling 
its decline' Assaihadclon hi ought disastious nun on the whole buildings of the castle, 'Which 
it could only gradually reco\er during tluee centuries and a half.® Tl^» accompanying ^fetch of 
the loconstiuition shows us it a glance the elm f ie&ults of the architectural experience ll^Opred 
by the caily inhabitants o f Noitli Syna dunnga thousand years (1300-300 B. C.). 


(From 44 Die Ausgiabungcu m Sendschuli, ’ Beilin, 1995.) 
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•fierketo (as he reproduces the name ; Atargate, as it is also called in Greek tradi- 
tion) of Hierapolis, the modern Meinbidsh (possibly the Papucli of the Egyptian 
imjcriptions). It is naturally dangerous to form any notion of the system of the 
Syrian cults in tfie Hittite or still earlier times from so late an authority. But 
if we could*prove that the Hittite civilization exercised a very lasting influence 
in Northern and Central Syria, we may be able to recognize in the cult of the Der- 
keto Cfef^ple its after effects down to the latest times. The system of Galli or 
eunuch* priests which was prevalent here, as in the sanctuaries of Asia Minor, 
seqpi^o have had its origin in Asia Minor, and would thus have been introduced 
by the HiCtites into Syria, or at least reduced to its existing form. When we 
again recpgnised, further to the north, the Tesliub of the easterly Hittite group in 
the Jupiter Doliehenus, the god with the double axe (p. llo), that does not moan 
• that it must be a question of an originally “Hittite” phenomenon. He is identi- 
fied with the Semitic Hadad. Thus the divinity has been worshipped by different 
conquerors in different centuries, under different names. 

It would be almost still more bold to speak of any Aram, ‘can ideas of faith and 
religion. A few names of deities of the later tradition compose nearly all that 
could serve as a basis for this. The Aramaean characteristics arc most strongly 
masked in Southern Syria, owing to the comparatively weaker inlluenee of Ihe 
Hittites, which the old Canaanitic life of the second Semitic migration had resisted. 
The ideas of Oanuanites and Aramaeans may be assumed to be originally identical, 
and the question is mainly one of different names for the similar religious concep- 
tions. Thus, in view of the traditions of a time which had no longer any compre- 
hension of the old stratification of the peoples and their differences, we arc. hardly 
in a position to single out anything as peculiarly Aramaic. If, even at the period 
of the eighth century n. c., traces of the Canaanitic language can be satisfactorily 
proved to have existed in the country of Sendshirli (p. 117), we must also regard 
the few names of gods in the inscriptions there as a Canaanitic, and therefore pre- 
Aramman, property which was not touched by tlic intermediate rule of the Hittites. 
At the same time, it is of course to be noticed that foreign influence must have 
made itself felt in great centres of culture sooner than in remote provincial towns. 
Thus the name#of Che divinities, El, is (dearly common to Cunaanites and Ara- 
maeans. Rekab is originally Canaanitic (( ’habiritic). It is found in Southern 
Judah (tribe of the Reohabites; cf. below, p. 201). The same bolds good of Ja’u, 
which demands our notice as Judaic and as the original of Jalive. Only Hadad, 
whose cult is*proved to be the most important for Damascus, may be Aramaic; 
his Canaanitic name is Iiamman or Rimmon, the god of weather and fertility, 
which has been erroneously regarded as Aramaic. 

8. ARMENIA 

• A . The Earliest Times 

* The highlands, in which the Euphrates and Tigris have their source, and which 
rise to the north of Mesopotamia and its outlying mountains, were called by the 
ancient Babylonians Gutium, or Kuti. We know nothing of this district at the 
time when? Babylonia still dominated the whole Euphrates country and Assyria 
c&d not exist. But the state of things which was found in later times, when it 
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received its culture from Assyria, and the latter was forced to subdue these maun*- 
tain tribes, unless it wished to become their booty, must have already existed in 
the preceding millennia. Indeed, if we must assume from the permanent connec- 
tion of Anzan and Suri that the territory of the later Median empire had been the 
seat of an empire even in the early Babylonian epoch, the mention of°the “ Xing of 
Gutium ” in the same tablets of omens (cf. p. 42) proves that even Armenia had then 
been already united to a certain degree, and had already abandoned its^rimitive 
tribal organisation under the influence of Babylonian civilization. The proof is, 
however, established by the inscription of “ a King of the Kuti ” (cf. p. ll^imthe 
writing and language of the Sargon and Naram-Sin period, which recofds a dedica- 
tion to the temple of the sun-god at Sippar. Armenia stood, therefore, at that time 
in far closer relations to the Babylonian sphere of culture than Urarthu later to 
Assyria, and was apparently on a higher stage of civilization than two thousand 
years afterward. 

We do not know what nations or what races then inhabited the mountains on 
which the Babylonian represents the ark of his Noah (Chasisatra) to have rested. 
But we see here also that the real prosperity of the Mesopotamian civilization and 
its widest expansion reach back to an unsuspectedly early period, and that the last 
millennium, witli which we arc better acquainted, already marks a great decadence 
as compared with the earlier height to which it attained. 

R Contact with Assyria 

The first distinct information as to these countries is conveyed to ^bs through 
the inscriptions of the kings of Assyria, from Tiglath-Pileser I onward. Sal- 
inanassar I had already advanced in the country between the Euphrates and Tigris 
toward the highlands, and by planting Assyrian colonies there had formed a secure 
frontier for Mesopotamia. We must regard the nations which he subjugated there 
to be •• lliLLites,” as this entire advance is a continuation of the expulsion of the 
Mitani. The struggle here is, therefore, between Assyria and Hittite nationalities. 
This view is corroborated by the fact that we find, at the period of Assyrian impo- 
tence after Tukulti-Ninih, that the next Hittite wave had spread into the country 
which lies under Assyrian dominion. These were the Kummuch, against whom 
Tiglath-Pileser was forced to turn his arms. 

The country to the east of this — that is, the region south of Lake Van — was 
called by the Assyrians the Nairi country. Tiglath-Pileser had llmde three ex- 
peditions against it, making Mesopotamia his starting point, and advanced as far 
as the sources of the Tigris, where he erected his statue and inscription at the 
source of the present Sebene-Su. The southern portion of the Nairi country, 
bounded on the south by the Tigris, was called Kirclii. Cbubushkia adjoins it on 
the east. We must include its inhabitants in the eastern Medo-Elamitic group of 
nations, so that Hittites did not encroach on the district south of Lake priimiya. 
The assumption that their migration as a whole took place from Europe is sup- 
ported by their settlement to the south and the west of Lake Van. A group ad- 
vanced also to the east of inke Van. The petty State of Mussassir*' which we 
find mentioned from the eighth to the ninth century, seems to have had a popula- 
tion of the “ Urarthean ” Hit tite group. There is some disposition tot include tfte 
kingdom of Man along the western and southern shores of Lake Urumiya in this 
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g«)up, so that therefore Chubushkia aud the country south of Lake Urumiya would 
be the borderland where the eastern Hittite aud the Medo-Elamitic groups of 
nations came into contact. 

\§o far as we can trace the countries now under consideration, they meet us 
first in the condition such as would be expected from the then recently effected 
migration of uncivilized tribes. There are no large States here ; if any such had 
previously existed, they had been destroyed by these or earlier immigrations. The 
Assyriamkings, therefore, have mostly to do with the individual tribes, especially 
in Kirchi and Nairi. There is never any idea here of a united principality. 

In Hie period after Tiglath-Pileser I, the tribes which had advanced into these 
districts from the North naturally obtained wider scope, and destroyed the advan- 
tages, in Any case not very far-reachiug, which the Assyrians had gained. The 
districts which Salmanassar 1 had colonised were again seized by the advancing 
barbarian tribes. Assurnasirpal 111 was, therefore, obliged to secure for Assyria 
this district, which was bounded in the south approximately by a line drawn 
from Amid to Malathia, and to reinforce the old Assyrian colonies. In the 
ninth century Salirianassar II, when he advanced again on Armenia, and, 
starting from the Nairi country, which had been subjugated by Assurnasirpal, 
marched toward the north, struck against the territory of King Arame of Urarthu, 
whose empire mainly comprised the district north of Lake Van. He was attacked 
by Assyria on the west and southeast of the lake, on the southern frontier of his 
country, somewhere on the Arsanias (in the year 857 ; of. p. 58). 

For some time very little is heard of Urarthu, until toward the end of ttalma- 
nassar’s reign (833) a new expedition to Urarthu is mentioned, in which ttiduri, 
king of Urarthu, after crossing the Arsanias, is said to have been defeated. Two 
inscriptions of Ibis Siduri have been found at the foot of the fortress of Van, 
which record buildings erected by him. He styles himself in them Sarduri, son 
of Lutipri, king of Nairi The inscriptions are still composed in Assyrian, and 
even the titles of the king .are copied from the contemporary Assyrian form. 
Neither he nor any one of his successors styles himself king of Urarthu — that 
is perhaps merely the designation adopted by the Assyrians from the name of the 
mother country. We must conclude from this state of things that the sovereignty 
of this Sarduri (I) signified a revolution in Urarthu. Since the regal title is not 
given to his father, and on the oilier hand another king is previously recorded for 
Urarthu, his reign will thus imply the rise of another tribe among the large num- 
ber of newly immigrated tribes which were still living in Urarthu under their 
tribal constitution. Sarduri is the ancestor of the royal family, under which ail 
important empire was developed here, the most re? cut of all Hittite empires. In 
it for the last time Hittites opposed the Assyrian Empire with success. 

The seat of this empire of Urarthu is the district along Lake Van. With excep- 
tion Of the southern shore, it stretches in an easterly direction as far as Mussassir, 
the small State southwest of Lake Urumiya, and in a northeast direction right up 
to Lake Gok-oha, and is therefore watered by the A raxes. We can trace from 
Sarduri onward the roll of its kings^ chiefly from their own inscriptions, up to the 
IndS-Germanic immigration. Urarthu, the natural opponent of Assyria, thus comes 
into contact with the Babylonian culture. This Assyrian inh rvention strikes us 
at once in the#script in which the kings of Urarthu had their inscriptions written. 
WMle Sarduri I had them still written in Assyrian, his successors employed the 
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vernacular, but in an alphabet which had been adapted, not from the Babylonian,’ 
but from the Assyrian. They were imitators of the Assyrians even in their titles. 
It is obvious that any scholars who might have been required were obtained from 
Assyria. The language of the inscriptions thus lies clearly before our eyes. ^Aer- 
Ihelcss the attempts to gain an insight into its meaning have not # hitherto been 
successful. It is true that we can understand — as in the case of the Elamitie 
inscriptions — a portion of the contents, but we are still far from any complete 
grasp of the construction of the language. • 

We know little of the new royal family or of its place of origin. We find in 
later times Thuspa (in Assyria, Thuruspa) in the district of Biama* the" modern 
Van, as capital of the empire. It docs not appear to have been the primary home 
of the royal family. A somewhat mutilated inscription seems to record* that Biaina 
had a king of its own even under Jspuinis ; in any case we are bound to see in him 
an under-king or feudal lord of a district. We must picture to ourselves generally 
that the empire was formed by the subjugation of the separate chiefs an# princes, 
and that the kings had been supported in doing so by a strong dynastic, central 
power. By annexation of the district of Biaina they came into possession of 
Thuspa. This district cannot have been subdued for the first time by Ispuinis. 
yarduri I had already built at Van. * 

The successor of Sarduri is Ispuinis, a contemporary of Shamshi-Ramman (cf. 
above, ]>. (>0), whoso general, Mutarriss-Assur, encountered him on an expedition 
to Nairn Thence the new empire was extended further toward the south, that 
is, into the regions which the Assyrians had traversed or seized. Ispuinis adopted 
his son Menuas as co-regent. Owing to this most of the inscriptionsiof this time 
are attributable to both ; for example, the inscription in the pass of Kelishin, a 
sort of boundary stone of the district taken from Assyria, in which the above- 
mentioned fact of the acquisition of the Biaina district and of Thuspa, which 
henceforth serves as capital, is recorded. 

The successor of Menuas is Argistis I, who ventured most for the extension of 
the empire. He is contemporary with Salmanassar III and Assurdan in Assyria, 
and the numerous campaigns against Urartlm under the former (p. 00), in com- 
bination with the ascertainable condition of the eountn a* a later time, show that 

c 

it was a question of defensive wars by Assyria against the attacks of Argistis. 
Records of victories by Argistis were cut in eight large inscriptions on the rocks of 
the fortress at Van, — the longest Urarlhcati inscription which we jHjssess. They 
contain a report of successes against Assyria, and of a conquest *>f those regions, 
which the Assyrians designated as the Nairi country. There is a further mention 
of places as far as Melitene, that is, of districts which had already stood in the 
fixed relations of vassals to Assyria. 

For the period anterior to Tiglath-Pileser III, Sarduri 11, the son of Argistis, 
who encroached further toward Syria, was the support of all States in the east and 
west which attempted to revolt- from Assyria. While he extended his influence 
as far as Arpad, he drove back Urarihu again out of Syria and finally attacked 
the country itself. E\en if this denotes an actual decline of the political power 
of Urartlm and of all kindred nations which leant on it, yet, regarded from an 
ethnological standpoint, the result of the Urarthean advance must be noted as an 
expansion of the kindred tribes and a retrogression of the Semitit population in 
these countries farthest to the mrtli. The districts between the upper Tigris and 
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.the Euphrates, which Salmanassar I had occupied with Assyrian colonists, were 
once an ore lost and their Assyrian population was dispersed, so that under Assar- 
haddon we find that a final attempt was made to reoccupy them with Assyrians. 

His successor, llusas I, attempted under Sargon a new attack on Assyria, where 
the involution an<i the change of king in 722 seemed to present a favourable 
opportunity. But he too failed, and in despair he committed suicide in 714. 
The power of Urarthu was broken by his overthrow. At the same time under 
Argistis*II an attack was made from the north by Indo-Gemians. The reports of 
Assyrian governors on the northern frontier announced in the period between 
710-705^that heavy defeats were inflicted on Urarthu by the Indo-Germanic 
tribes. Thesffwild incomers lived for a time on the borders of Urarthu and in 
its territorv # untii, pushed on by their neighbours on the east, the Ashkuza, and by 
other tribes which were pressing on, they moved further to the west and over- 
ran the whole of Asia Minor. This took place between 670-660, that is to say, 
under one of the successors of Argistes II; that is, under Rusas II, Eriinenas, or 
Rusas nffet above, p. 74). 

Only one episode in the period of Rusas III, the contemporary of Assarhaddon 
and Assurbanipal, is recorded in detail. This throws a vivid light on the conditions 
existing in the place where the Assyrian and Urarthean spheres of interest touched, 
and thus reveals to us a glimpse into the still scantily authenticated history of 
these regions. This is the. frequently mentioned district between the upper Tigris 
and the Euphrates, which Salmanassar l lmd occupied with Assyrian colonists 
and Assurnnsirpal had been solicitous to re-secure, but which during the advance 
of Urarthu had revers'd to an Urartheau imputation or one closely akin to it. 
In the year 674 Assarhaddon records an expedition which he undertook against 
the country of Sliupria in order to subdue a chief, without doubt of Urarthcan 
stock. The latter, calculating already on the. Cimmerians, had attempted in the 
universal disorder to found an independent State of his own. He was aided by 
fugitives both from Assyria and Urarthu, whom he assiduously attracted to his 
country. All the demands of Assarhaddon and of llusas that he should surrender 
their subjects were rejected, so that Assarhaddon saw himself finally compelled to 
take measures against him. Once more the fortresses of the country were occupied 
with Assyrian colonists In order to construct an Assyrian province. We must no 
longer think of an actual Assyrian imputation, but it is always a question of 
colonists who were transplanted thither from oilier conquered districts (cf. above, 
p. 65). A very few years afterward, 668 or 66 7, th^ same chief (or another of the 
same country) otfee more, in conjunction with Cimmerians, attempted a sudden 
attack on the new province, but was killed in doing so. It is noteworthy through- 
out the whole affair how Assyria and Urarthu were for once brought together by 
common peril. The Urarthean fugitives, who had found an asylum in Shupria 
and had fallen into the hands of Assarhaddon, ^ere all surrendered by him to 
Rusas. 

The last king of Urarthu was probably Sarduri III, who voluntarily submitted 
to Assurbanipal, in order to obtain assistance from him against the Indo-Germanic 
tribes 9 (cf. p. 76). We must regard him as little more than a puppet king, confined 
to his own town and powerless in the open country. We do not know whether 
even before this an Indo-Gewnanic chief had raised himself to the throne of the 
Urarthean Empire, jor whetbs this empire was only ended by the Medes. If we 
*vol. m-0 Jt* 
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reflect, however, on the development of the power of the Ashkuza (p. 71) in4,he 
interval, it can hardly be assumed that these allies of Assyria would not* have 
firmly established themselves there before this. The old population began to blend 
with the Indo-Uermanic immigrants, and the Armenian people was thus formed. 


9. MEDIA AND THE PERSIANS 
A . Ancient Media 

The old Babylonian inscriptions do not as yet furnish more information for the 
most ancient periods of Media than they did for Armenia. The district between 
Elam and Huri is there called Anzan. The rulers of Lagasli record wars with 
Anzan, and a governor of Durilu announces a victory over the hordes of Anz£n. 
It is not possible to ascertain its eastern frontier, while on the north we jpay make 
it extend round Elam. In the old “ omens ” it is always named together with 
Suri (]>. 10). Inscriptions in the old Babylonian style from the Zagrus show us 
that Babylonian influence prevailed there in the couutry of the Luluimeans in the 
very earliest times; and incidental allusions by the Assyrian kings prove to us 
tli at Babylonia once exercised even politically a more widely extended influence 
there than ever Assyria did in later times. Towns are incidentally mentioned as 
old Babylonian foundations. The Assyrians had a province of Arpacli in the dis- 
trict of the tributaries of the Adhem. It is possible that some Egyptian and 
Babylonian accounts of earlier times (the second millennium) point # to an empire 
of the same name existing there ; but no certain conclusion can be arrived at. 

The population is clearly connected with that of Elam. This Medo-Elamitic 
group, the eastern branches of which are lost for us in the darkness of Central 
Asia, encountered to the south of Lake Ummiya the Urarthwn-Hittite group, 
whose most westerly representatives we found in Chubushkia. We do not find 
that any considerable States were formed here in the Assyrian time, of which we 
are tolerably well informed. We meet everywhere petty States, such as Parsua, on 
the eastern shore of Lake Urumiya ; Namri, on the hord^iand toward the Baby- 
lonian plain ; and other small States, — which were all subject first to Babylonian 
and subsequently to Assyrian influence. We are acquainted with Ellipi (p. 94, 
note) on the frontier of Elam. Assyrian border provinces adjoining the great roads 
of Assyria and Babylonia,' which run out from Arbal and Dy-ilu, surrounded 
Media proper, into which the Assyrians never permanently forced their way (see 
the maps, pp. 9, 54, 87). Toward the northeast the country is bounded by the*‘ salt 
desert.” Thence poured in the hordes of Central Asia, for whom the Babylonians 
had the collective name of “ Umman-manda ” (“Manda hordes”). This term, of 
course, did not contain the idea of a definite race, but merely that of their un- 
civilized condition. There were certainly among the Umman-manda, who were 
mentioned in the three thousand years of Babylonian culture, representatives of 
heterogeneous races, amongst them the very peoples whom we find in possession 
of Media. Thus at a later period the Indo-Germanic Medes and Persian^ bore 
this designation. If the Babylonian civilization had seen the immigrations of 
the Turks and Mongols, and it certainly saw many similar migrations, it would 
have called these conquerors also “ Manda hordes.” • 
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. *S 9 far os no great States were formed here, or as no facts can be yet ascertained 
as to the existence of such, we may leave this welter of nations to itself with the 
scanty notices of its collisions with the most ancient Babylonia. The most im- 
porting of the Assyrian attempts at subjugation was treated in the history of 
Assyria. Media chiefly interests us as the land where the empire was developed, 
which has been always recognised as the pioneer and precursor of the Persian 
world empire. 

B. Thk First Indo-Gkkmans 

(«) fhe Appearance of the Males in Western Asia. — The Medes are the first 
lndo-Germays whose appearance we can ascertain in the part of the Nearer Hast 
now under consideration. They were also the first who became the ruling people 
of.a large empire, which afterward under the Persians dominated the East as far 
as Babylonian culture extended, and perhaps still more widely. Median history is 
thus a prfflude to Persian. The appearance, therefore, of the Indo-Germans on 
the soil of Nearer Asia can be treated in connection with it generally, and all the 
more because it stands in immediate connection with that of the Medes. 

We cannot here occupy ourselves with the question of the home and migra- 
tions qf the lndo-( Germans, so far as they belong to prehistoric times, but merely* 
with the appearance of definite Indo-Germanie nations, within a period which can 
be verified by history, in the region now under not ice. What relation the appear- 
ance of the peoples we arc now considering hears to the great family of Indo- 
Germanic nations in space and time is a separate question, and cannot yet he 
decided with the materials supplied from our sources of information. This much 
is clear, that the name of the Medes is the first one of those tribes on the soil of 
Nearer Asia which can he ascertained to be Indo-Germans. A short time after 
their appearance the Indo-Germanic tribes, of which the Cimmerians are the best 
known, can be noticed in the districts on Lakes Urumiya and Van, advancing 
mainly in a direction from north to south. Again, shortly afterward, we find all 
Asia from the east of Elam as far as Armenia occupied by Indo-Germans. Whether 
these tribes, which are undoubtedly parts of the great imlo-Germanic family, and 
-can be designated oplloAively Ironic , after the historically most important inem- 
beis of them, came on the whole from East, and whether in this way the con- 
nection with the Indian branch can be established, or whether the immigration 
started rather from Europe, and in this case what wu., the historical form of their 
relation to the people of India, — all this is still obscure. 

The Medes, the Madai, appear fur the first time in Assyrian inscriptions under 
Salmanassar II, who, in the year 836 b. c., on an ex ^edition against Media, men- 
tions the Amadai between Namri and Parsua (p. more toward the interior of 
Media, that is, where later the centre of their homes lay. Henceforth they 
aro repeatedly named by Tiglath-Pileser, Sargon, Sennacherib, and Assarhaddon, 
each of whom prides himself on having received tribute from their chiefs. Each of 
them also regularly asserts that no one of his predecessors had entered the territory 
•of thege dangerous foes (the title “ dangerous ” Medes is given them as an epitheton 
ornans). The Assyrians never really occupied their country; but Assyria soon 
trembled before the Medes. We see from the accounts that it is always a question 
of separate cantons (Sargon enumerates a large number of such) which stand 
under their chiefs (never kings), and are also t obliged to pay tribute when an 
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Assyrian army is in the vicinity. In other respects they do not trouble th&p- 
selves about the Assyrians. There is no sign as yet of a Median empire. 

(b) The Cimmerians .— Before we can prove the appearance.of a comprehensive 
imperial power among the Modes, we must trace the history of the other Indo- 
Germanic nations who appeared round Lakes Van and Urumiya. As early as the 
closing years of Saigon’s reign the Cimmerians were pressing hard on Urarthu (cf. 
p. 66), and were overrunning the empire that had been already broken in strength by 
Assyria. We conjectured (p. 67) that the violent deatli which Sargon met. in some 
unknown place was perhaps the result of the defeat inflicted on an Assyrian army 
by the Cimmerians. This disaster re-echoed throughout the whole East, and is 
recorded for us in a hymn of victory which goes under the name of Isaiah (eh. xiv, 
4-21). Wc can quite realise the movement of the nations in Armenia through 
the questions put by Assarhaddon to the oracle of the sun-god, which show that 
Assyria was afraid of the intruders, and with difficulty guarded the frontiers from 
the new antagonists. Among those specially named are the Cimmerians in the 
country of Urarthu, the Saparda (p. 131V), the Ashkuza in the country of Man on 
Lake Urumiya, and, further away, the Medes,— all-conquering tribes, which pillage 
jvlicrc they can, and are to he bought over by any one who oilers them advantages. 
The exact picture of a migration of nations. 

We see, however, even under Assarhaddon, how Assyrian diplomacy was intent 
on deriving benefits from the aimless policy of the separate tribes, and on ‘playing 
them off, one against the other. We do not know how far the Cimmerians 
finally came to an agreement with Urarthu. In any case they Adopted from 
that country the feud with Assyria, while, on the other hand, the Ashkuza in the 
district of Man, previously friendly to Assyria, allowed themselves to be won over 
by Assyria, and advanced against the Cimmerians, their neighbours on the west. 
One of the questions put to the oracle, to which we have alluded, asks whether 
Bartatua, king of the Ashkuza, ought to he given the daughter of Assarhaddon 
in marriage as he requests. The policy of the succeeding period shows that 
his wish must have been granted. Assarhaddon therefore, just as Sargon form- 
erly in Tabal, was anxious to form a bond of unioff between himself and 
the barbarian princely house, and thus to turn the enemy into a guard for the 
frontier. Bartatua’s son, Madyas, is mentioned by Herodotus as king of the 
“Scythians/’ who advanced to the relief of Nineveh when besieged by Cyaxares. 
After that time Assyria was allied with the Ashkuza. But ftie people which 
Herodotus, or his authority, terms Scythians, and which became dangerous to the 
Cimmerians (cf. Vol. IV, p. 73), are the Ashkuza in question ; they had driven the 
Cimmerians, the enemies of Assyria, toward the west. Assarhaddon himself 
claims to have defeated the Cimmerians ; but the victory in question was only 
an insignificant success, since from the first the objective of the Cimmerian ad- 
vance was Asia Minor more than Assyria. 

This was the beginning of the great Cimmerian movement which partly oblitr 
erated the States of Asia Minor (Phrygia), partly iuundated them. Lydi$ was 
overrun, and only the citadel of Sardes could hold out. We now understand why 
Gyges, who was attacked by the Cimmerians somewhere on the Halys, sought an 
alliance with Assyria, the province* of which, both there and in # CUicia, did not 
lie far from his frontier (p. 74). # The Cimmerians then devastated Asia Minor 
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for* a, time, until their power broke up mul gave way before the newly rallied 
forces of the civilized nations. One of their leaders (or “ king ” ?), 1 Jygdamis, 1 is 
known to us from classical history. The Ionian towns had also to suffer from 
the hordes, an^the destract ion of Magnesia finds an echo in the ]>oeius of Archi- 
lochus. This Pygdamis, mentioned in an inscription of Assurbanipal, met his death, 
according to the classical account, in Cilicia, (possibly Homer's Cilicia in the 
Troad ?)•; he was succeeded by Ills sou Sandukshalm. The Cimmerian storm met 
the fate Gf most first waves of a migration of nations ; it gradually spent itself 
in the distant regions, and the remains of it were dispersed by the Lydians. Ardys, 
the son of Gyges, was able to restore the Lydian Empire. Although the construc- 
tion of an empire under the rule of indo-Gcrmanic peoples did not follow, still the 
old Hittite population of Asia Minor, just as that of Armenia, received through 
tl^is migration a large admixture of Indo-Germanie elements, and was greatly 
influenced by it. 

Classi&l tradition tells us of the Treri, a people not yet traceable from inscrip- 
tions, which accompanied the Cimmerians on their expedition. The Snparda, who 
have been already mentioned together with them on Like Van, must have equally 
advanced to Asia Minor in conjunction with the Cimmerians, or billowing their 
steps. # From this time onward we find Saparda in the Bible (Sepharad) just as iip 
the inscriptions of the lVrso-Scloucid age, as the name of Central Asia Minor 
(Phrygia and adjoining count rics). We must indeed assume generally that the 
great Cimmerian advance guard was continually followed by other detachments. 

The Ashkuza, by the departure of the Cimmerians and the treaty with Assyria, 
became masters of the situation hi Armenia; in Herodotus they appear as the 
"Scythians” who drove out the Cimmerians. Of these ho tells us that, after a 
conquest of the Modes, which is to he immediately mentioned, they ruled “Upper 
Asia” for twenty-eight years, and in their expeditions reached the Egyptian fron- 
tier, where l^ainmeiich bought them off. They then withdrew and destroyed 
Ascalon. We tints have here a repetition by the allies of Assyria of the Cimme- 
rian march which aUo traversed Assyrian territory (from Cilicia to Palestine). The 
" power of the Scythians ” was, according to Herodotus, broken by the Modes when 
they besieged Nineveh "and Mad\as, son ol Burtatua, advanced to the relief of 
his ally, Sin-shar-ishkun. This army vtis then destroyed by Cyaxares, and the 
latter thus became master of the territory conquered by the Scythians; that is, 
the countries from Lake Uruiniya down to the river ilalys, which is the boundary 
of Lydia. This Aupire of the Ashkuza was thus a precursor of the Median sover- 
eignty, and served to pave the way for their supremacy over “ Upper Asia.” 

(c) The First Contact of the Medes with Assyria. — The Modes hitherto had 
inhabited the Median tableland and the regions east of Lake Urumiva in separate 
districts and tribes, without ever liaving been really subjugated bv the Assyrians. 
The questions asked of the oracle by Assarhaddon show us this people playing 
precisely the same part as the Cimmerians and Ashkuza-— threatening the Assyrian 
frontiers and occasionally occupying isolated tracts. They figure distinctly as a 
third group by the side of the other two. Assyria, by winning over the Ashkuza, 

1 His name, aeqprding to the version of the cuneiform insertion (Dugdarnme) must read thus. The 
writtqp records have mode Lygdamis out of it, from a recollection of the name of the celebrated tyrant of 

Naxos. * 
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had, obtained a defence not only against the Cimmerians settled to the west/but 
also in the east against the Medes. These thus became the natural antagonists 
of the Ashkuza. The constant war against this State, strengthened by the 
support of Assyria, could not fail to furnish the Medes with a motive for^unifi- 
cation, in order that they might not incur tiie same destiny as t^e Cimmerians. 
We must imagine, indeed, that the alliance with Assyria and the marriage connec- 
tion with the royal house of Assyria elevated Burial ua to the rank of a real king. 
This unification answers the question why the Ashkuza were the first among the 
Indo-Germanic immigrants to establish an empire, while the Cimmerians on their 
march of devastation were never able to obtain a firm footing. e 

We have not as yet any inscriptions recording these movements. It is well 
known that Herodotus’s narrative connects the first unification of "Media with 
the name of Deioces. One of the authorities for the Median history which Hero- 
dotus used has recently been proved to be trustworthy, so that it is conceivable 
that the royal house of Media actually called its original ancestor Defaces. All 
else that is told of him bears the stamp of a naive conception of the evolution of 
monarchy, and is unhistorical. The fact that Ecbiitana was later the capital of 
the Median Empire leads to the conclusion that we must trace the concentration 
of the separate tribes to this district. The accounts of the length of the rgign of 
l)eioces and his successor are manifestly unhistorical. 

This successor, according to the same tradition, was Phraortes. The subjuga- 
tion of the Persians is attributed to him. The new Median Empire would have 
accordingly stretched from iVrsis, including also Elam with Susa, as far as the 
borders of Ashkuza. Phraortes is said to have undertaken an attack witli this 
force on Assyria, which probably would come under the reigns of the two succes- 
sors of Assurbanipal. Herodotus (l>k. I, c. 102) says that Assyria on that occasion 
was deserted by her “ allies,” and it is possible that the Ashkuza are meant, who 
then certainly plundered Assyrian provinces. Phraortes is said to have fallen in 
this expedition. 

{(1) The Males in the Light of History. — The son and successor of Phraortes 
was Cyaxares. With him we stand on demonstrably certain aqd historical ground. 
It was lie who destroyed Nineveh, and by the subjugation of the Ashkuza became 
the real founder of the Median Empire. His war with Assyria shows that even 
Media (actually under Phraortes, if we may accept the accounts handed down 
about him), with the institution of some centralised government, fiad followed the 
example of the Ashkuza, and sought to join the circle of civilized empires. It^liad 
for its part entered into a treaty with Babylon, which had once more become inde- 
pendent under Nabopolassar, and had supported the latter in his resistance to 
Assyria. We find, therefore, the two from this time onward as allies. Like the 
two royal houses of Assur and Ashkuza, the Median and the Babylonian dynasties 
became connected by a marriage between Nebuchadnezzar and the daughter of 
Cyaxares. 

Thus Nabopolassar and Cyaxares had a mutual understanding when they both 
attacked Assyria in 608 or 607 B. c. Mesopotamia was occupied by an expedi- 
tion from Babylonia, but Niueveh itself was only invested by Cyaxares, who 
“ wished to avenge his father,” as Herodotus says. Madyas, the king of the Ash- 
kuza, then advanced to its aid, but was utterly defeated with his army* Cyaz&res 
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was thus master of the countries as far as the Hal vs, but Assyria was stripped of 
her last resource. The wars of the Euphratean countries, as those of Home later, 
weiie now being fought out l>y Indo-Gennanic barbarians. Tlie victory of the Medo- 
Babjionian alliance was assured. AVe have discussed the question of the bounda- 
ries between the two powers when treating of Assyria on p. 77. Oyaxnres received 
the country north of the Tigris, and Ids empire (see the map, Assyria after 745, 
the New JBabv Ionian Empire and Media,” p. 87) now stretched as far as the llalvs, 
a resuscitated empire of “ Anzan and Suri.” 

hit a las like the Median must, so long as they are full of strength and vitality, 
continue thefr victorious career. Friendly relations to Lydia under A lyattes, the 
newly acquired neighbour on the Ualys, were therefore impossible to maintain. 
The war. according to Herodotus (Ilk. 1, c. 74), was carried on for live years with 
varying success until, after a battle, when the well-known eclipse which Thales 
predicted occurred (585), an armistice, and afterward a peace, was concluded as a 
result of the intervention of Nebuchadnezzar and King Syennesis of Cilicia. Here 
also the friendly relations were to be cemented by a matrimonial alliance, and 
Astyages received to wife the daughter of Alyattcs. 

C. Tiik Persians 

00 T10 Preliminary Coiulitiom of the Change. — Western Asia was thus 
divided among three masters. According to the customary course of events, it was 
only a question which of the three would put an end to the other two. Strange to 
say, however, all three, or more correctly the Modes, who as conquerors are alone to 
be considered, preserved peace with the other two until the man appeared who took 
the three for himself. It would be inconsistent with the spirit of the ancient East 
and with the policy of the civilized States if the Median barbarians really observed 
their treaties with Babylonia and Lydia, and remained loyal to the. friendship 
sealed by marriages. But their relations to Babylonia did not alter until the 
family of Nabopolassar was dethroned there, aiul a Babylonian came to the throne 
(cf. above, p. 80). Astyages, who meanwhile had succeeded Cyaxares, immediately 
after the. accession of TNubunaid (555) advanced into Mesopotamia and besieged 
Hurran. The dreaming Nabunaid could hardly have saved Babylonia; but the 
rebellion in Media gave him a short respite. Astyages was attacked at home and 
overthrown by his “vassal 0 Cyrus; thus the dominion over the Median Empire 
came to the Persians. 

Such a revolution within an empire which comprised the most vigorous but 
still uncivilized nations is nothing surprising. It is, on the contrary, to be ex- 
pected so soon as there was a pause in the expansion, as had been the case with 
Media since the peace with Lydia. States constituted in this fashion can conquer, 
but cannot keep their conquests; and if the Persian Empire had more stability, 
that jvas only because it adapted itself to the existing forms of economy, assimilat- 
ing the culture of the old civilized empires which it had brought under its yoke. 

Although we can easily picture to ourselves the general causes which produced 
this change, we are unable to obtain from the extant accounts any clear view as to 
the details of the persons and peoples. The narrative of Herodotus assumes that 
Fhrjortes conquered the Persians, and that they, under Cyrus, overthrew the 
Median dynasty. We know that Medes and Persians were of kindred stocks, and 
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the equality of both nations in the Persian Empire is proved by the circumstance 
that the Median rule was acknowledged by the new conquerors ; only the dynasty 
was put aside, and the nobles of both nations made common cause with £ach 
other. Darius was certainly a Persian ; that is, he was bom from the nobility of 
the Indo-Germanic people, which at the time of the formation of tlie Median Em- 
pire had made its home in Persis, east of Elam. The difficulty consists ii) obtain- 
ing any definite information as to the personality of Cyrus. It appeal# that the 
Acluemenid account, as well as that of Herodotus, which is based on it, must have 
intentionally lied when it represents Cyrus as related to the Acluejnentds . 4 The 
object of such an invention is clear ; by this means a legitimate claim to the 
throne would be proved, and Cyrus and Cambyses were thus consideredHhe rightful 
kings of Persia. Darius gives the requisite genealogy in his great inscription at 
Behistun where he names his ancestors Hystaspes, Arsames, Ariaramnes, Teispes, 
Acluemenes. Cyrus also names this Teispes as his ancestor in an inscription 
which was written at Babylon soon after its capture. He states his ancestors to 
be Cambyses and Teispes, but not Achiemenes. Probably no relationship between 
the two families existed. It had only been invented by tlie court genealogists in 
order to represent Darius as the lawful successor of Cambyses. Monuments erected 
later, with the inscription “ I am King Cyrus the Acluemenid,” had of course the 
same object. Cyrus evidently knew nothing of an ancestor Achmmenes. 

( b ) Cyrus. — The question now is, who was Cyrus ? In his above-mentioned 
inscription he styles himself King of Anzan, and gives the same title £0 his father 
and grandfather. We must judge his inscription by the one which was composed 
shortly before uuder Nabunaid, since it was certainly drawn up by the same writ- 
ers. According to this, Anzan is the old Babylonian title ; at any rate Anzan is 
also mentioned as the name of a separate Median country under Sennacherib. In 
any case this designation implies that Cyrus was prince of a Median country and, 
as such, vassal of Astyages, and Nabunaid indeed expressly calls him so. Un- 
doubtedly we ought not to regard him as a prince of the old population, but as a 
member of the newly immigrated Aryan .nobility ; whether Persian or Mede must 
remain a disputed point, but this was immaterial when he onde became a prince. 
It is still undecided to which country he belonged, and how great his territory was. 
Nabunaid terms him a " petty” vassal of the great Mede; that, however, may only 
express the contrast between him and the Great King. We mighj assume that he 
had possessed those of the provinces belonging to “ Anzan ” which lay farthest to 
the east, and, indeed, if we reflect on the later importance of Susiana, it may Veil 
have been there or in the immediate vicinity. 

But there is still the question left how this rebellion could signify a victory of 
the Persians, whose country lay far more to the east ; for that it really was so is 
confirmed, not only by the familiar story in Herodotus, but by the later conditions 
as well as by a remarkable statement in the Babylonian chronicle which deals*with 
the events of this time. This chronicle calls him, up to the capture of Ecbatana 
and the overthrow of Astyages, “ King of Anzan,” but then “ King of Persia 
(Parsu).” Cyrus had in fact, as the tradition puts it, made use of the Persians 
for his own purposes, and had therefore been recognised by them }s their leader. 
Whether the Persians at an earlier period, as Herodotus implies, were already sub- 
ject to the Median kings, or whether now for the first time they actively took part 
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in the internal struggles of Media, Cyrus in any case knew how to avail himself 
of the help of a people not yet brought under the power of the Median Empire 
against the sovereign whom he wished to dethrone. The chronicle records that 
Cyaxares had beeg overthrown by a “ rising ” of his people and had been given 
up to Cyrus ; find this also agrees to a certain point with the account according 
to which Astyages fell through a conspiracy. Nabunaid certainly records in liis 
inscripfions successful wars of Cyrus against Astyages. However much the sub- 
ject is obscure, we can at least take it for proved that Cyrus — whether himself a 
Persians not — was only able to overthrow the Median royal house by help 
of the Persians. The whole revolution has no further significance. Since the 
Medes themselves had taken part in the conspiracy, their position remained un- 
touched, and they were for the future the governing people by the side of the 
Persians. No difference existed between Median and Persian nobles; the differ- 
ence between the two peoples was indeed only that between two German tribes. 
We miglft thus compare this change of dynasty with the shifting of the German 
imperial title from the Saxons to the Salians. It is not surprising that Cyrus now 
designated himself king of the Persians, since lie was bound to give the honor 
And preference to the people who built up his power and supported his claims. 
But he was soon destined to be more than this, and he made the Persians arul 
Medes the ruling people of the entire East. 

After Astyages in the year 550 had been taken prisoner by Cyrus, the 
latter’s empire extended as far as the Lydian frontier. The question suggests 
itself, what town then became the royal capital of the new empire in place of 
Ecbatana. *If wc consider how the Aclucinenids tried to represent themselves as 
the lawful successors of Cyrus, Susa must have been the capital from the very lirsl. 
In this way Cyrus would have put himself forward as heir to the old Elamitic 
claims to the sovereignty of the East. 

As ruler of the new Medo-Pcrsian Empire he found the conditions existing in 
foreign politics which had been produced by the treaty between Alyattes and 
Media. Persia had to share the sovereignty of the Nearer East with Lydia and 
Babylonia. But while Nabunaid dug for old records and built temples (p. 89), 
the Lydian Croesus recognised the r Jtered state of affairs and the danger which 
had become threatening; he exerted himself to arm the East against the new 
enemy. He received abundance of promises but no efficient support, and was 
•defeated before his allies, especially Egypt, had roused themselves to an effort (547 
or 546 ; cf. Vol*IV, p. 5*3). Even the Greeks of Asia Minor shared the fate of their 
rulers. Cyrus was thus master of Asia Minor als \ and could now turn his atten- 
tion to the other opponent, who expected more help from his gigantic system of 
fortifications (cf. above, p. 90) than from his power of action. In the year 539 the 
Babylonian empire also ceased to exist. Cyrus was thus master of the whole 
Nearer East, for the provinces had then no more notion of resistance than on the 
falljof Assyria. 

We do not know how far Cyrus’s power extended to the East, but we may 
safely assume that his empire was as extensive as under the Aoluemenids, and that 
Accordingly the nationalities as far as the Jaxartes and right up to Gedrosia were 
his subjects. 

# We are fimiliar with the story of his death, which he is said to have met in 
the year 530, in battle with savage tribes on £he eastern frontier of his territory, 
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the other side of the Jaxartes (in the zone of the “ Turkish peoples,” where other 
non-Indo-Germanic tribes roamed). 

(c) Cambyses ; the Magi and the Nobles . — Cyrus was succeeded by hjg # son 
Cambyses, who after the capture of Babylon had already governed, there as vice- 
roy. We have still fewer trustworthy facts about him than about his father. 
The Greek accounts, so far as he is concerned, are entirely influenced by«the dis- 
torting Acluemenid legend which met us in the Behistun inscription of Darius 
(p.136). 

Of the events of his reign Herodotus relates only the occupation or Egypt 
(525), by which he revived the conquests of Assarhaddon (p. 73). The account 
naturally can be traced to the Egyptian point of view. Cambyses in fact, 
from his natural disposition, had incurred the bitter enmity of the native priest- 
hood by constantly scofling at their religious ideas; while, on his return from his 
unsuccessful campaign in Nubia, he even killed a newly found Apis. According 
to this he must have been an excitable character who, contrary to the habits and 
notions of the civilized peoples ruled by him, exhibited the simple intolerance of 
the primitive man in place of the stately dignity of the Oriental despot, and often 
vented his caprice on what seemed to him foolishness. It is also stated thatJPoly- 
crates, the tyrant of Samos and lord of an island realm in the Greek archipelago, 
submitted to him. 

While on Egyptian territory Cambyses received the tidings of the rebellion of 
the pseiulo-Ban I ija, presumably a “ Magus,” named Gaumata. We can at present 
only follow the Acluemenid account of him. Was he really only a Tile Kolup, 
and not after all a true brother of Cambyses ? However this may be, Bardija was' 
acknowledged in Persia, Media, and elsewhere. We can fix the date of his reign 
(522) from a number of dated documents from Babylonia. Cambyses had nothing 
more than his army with which to oppose him. lie set out immediately, but, as 
Darius records, committed suicide on the way. The reasons and motive for this 
are obscure; the deed may have been due to mental derangement. 

We do not know the proper meaning of the term “ Magi,” and we cannot there- 
fore reach any standpoint in the untrustworthy Achamenkl account from which 
to judge what the relations of this monarch were to the people and to the now 
extinct house of Cyrus. This much is clear, that his sovereignty was everywhere 
acknowledged (even by Persians and Medes), and found a strong body of supporters 
among the people. Jt signifies, therefore, a resistance offered by i lie mass of the 
people to the development of affairs, necessitated by the conquest of the great civil- 
ized countries, through which the hitherto free nations came under the dominion 
of a king and a nobility. It is expressly stated that Bardija granted a remission 
of taxation and took measures to check the pretensions of the priesthood which 
had been favoured by Cyrus. 

We must judge the revolt of the Acluemenids according to this. It is dis- 
tinctly characterised by tradition as a rising of the nobility, but this does* not 
necessarily imply that the whole class took part in it; the already dominant part 
may have made its peace with the new king. 

Darius and his six confederates surprised Bardija-Gaumata in a castle near- 
Ecbatana, and murdered him. Darius was then proclaimed king, and succeeded 
in holding his own. His plan, therefore, must from the first have found sdme 
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support. Atossa, the sister and wife of Cambyses, whom Bardija had tried to put 
out of his path, was on his side. She became the wife of Darius, and is the first 
of the Persian queens who played an important role in State affairs. 

Ithas been already satisfactorily proved that Darius was not related to Cyrus 
and his family, fte was no Acluemenid (cf. p. 136). The reason, however, why 
he and the legend circulated in his name asserted this is clear. Tie wished to be 
reckoned the lawful heir of the old royal house. Nor is this surprising, if we con- 
sider hov* Cyrus really was the creator of the great Persian Empire. His person- 
ality was well adapted to become the theme of a legend, especially in the East, 
which li&s always been ready to deify success. The upstart Darius, however, 
required, in addition to the support afforded by the nobility, whose interests were 
bound up w*itli his, a tradition which might win him the reverence of the people. 
Cyrus must have been for Persian legend what David was for Lsraelilic; ami as 
the first attempt to restore Judali after the exile required a son of David, so a 
ruler of the Persian Empire was bound to trace back the justification of his claims 
to Cyrus, whose house was entitled to wear the crown of the new world-empire. 

(d) The Rise of the Persian Nationality in the East . — Whether Cyrus was a 
Persian or not (cf. p. 13(5), in any case he felt himself to be king of the Oriental 
civilized countries, and showed himself in that character. Even Cambyses, as 
viceroy of Babylon, must have accommodated himself to that position, however 
uncongenial to his own nature. The sovereignty of Cyrus and Cambyses seemed 
calculated to guide the new conquerors into the paths which so many peoples 
had alraady«trodden, whose nationality had been merged in the Babylonian cul- 
ture or in the other civilizations of the East. Cyrus adopted to a large extent the 
existing conditions, and provided only his own people with unencumbered estates, 
so that a nobility devoted to him arose which must soon have been further devel- 
oped in the same way as the conquerors of earlier centuries. 

This could not fail to produce a contrast to the parts of the empire which, more 
remote from civilization, were still the recruiting grounds of the conquering 
strength of the people ; namely, the eastern countries, more especially Purs is. 
The nobles of these lands were threatened with a loss of their share in the great 
prizes. Owing to the preponderance of power which their compeers in the western 
parts of the empire received from the treasures of civilization, they were faced by 
the danger of being reduced to a position which would only too soon make them 
members of thetulcd instead of the ruling class. It was this nobility which used 
the opportunity offered them by the interlude of the pretended dominion of the 
Magi to seize the sovereignty for themselves. This revolution offered them a pre- 
text for opposing an unlawful government and not the monarchy of a Cyrus, against 
whose policy their undertaking was really aimed. Their attempt, if examined 
closely, was a rising of the uncivilized East against the West and its predominant 
class, which was already reverting to the culture of the ancient East. 

Gftanted that the Persians hitherto had been embodied in the empire under 
Cyrus, and that their nobles, so far as they adapted themselves to the conditions, 
had received their share in the booty with their compeers from the other nations, 
they now made themselves the ruling class. It was by the exploit of the Seven 
that the new empire came under a really Indo-Germanic rule. Cyrus had adapted 
hinfeelf to the old conditions, but the nature of the conquerors now asserted itself. 
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This protest of the Indo-Germanic spirit, or the Persian, as we may call it after 

this victory, against the policy of a Cyrus now finds an outward expression in the 
employment of the Persian language for official inscriptions, while Cyrus ,ean 
hardly have allowed anything to he written except in the old accustomed lan- 
guages. It is further expressed in the promotion of Persepolis to be* the royal city 
by the side of Susa, which Cyrus had selected as the capital of his empire, so 
closely bound up with old tradition (p. 137). This protest is finally exhibited in 
the stress laid on the Aryan Ahuramazda (Ormuz) cult as the religion of the ruling 
people, and as the religion of the empire, in opposition to the policy of, a Cyrus, 
who had allowed the religious ideas and institutions of the western half of the 
empire to be in the ascendency. 

(c) The Avesta . — The East, which thus had conquered the West, is still com- 
pletely shrouded from us in darkness. All that we know of it is only learnt at 
the close of the Persian Empire, on Alexander’s expedition. It is the proper home 
of the Aryans, that is, the country where the tribes with whom we are here 
concerned found their widest expansion and still further developed their character- 
istics. The valley of the Tndus on the east, and more to the north the ranges 
which shut off Central Asia, form the natural boundary. • 

The spiritual side of these lmlo-Germanic stocks is to some extent rendered 
familiar to us by the Avesta. The book, which is extant under this name, was not 
reduced to its present form until the Sassanids, and was only then first promoted 
to be the code of a rigid national religion. From its form, which contains old 
elements (especially the Gatlias, or ancient songs), and from its advaficement to a 
canon, it may he compared with the Bible and its importance for Judaism. All 
that remains to us is only a portion of a lost and larger work, which in its entirety 
was for the Aryan nations something similar to what the Vedas were for their 
Indian kinsmen. 

The Avesta is the sacred book of the Ahuramazda religion, the official religion 
of the Persian kings, which naturally did not yet possess the high culture in which 
the code of the Sassanids knew it. The Aeluemenids showed themselves the repre- 
sentatives of the East, as opposed to the West, which accejfled the ancient cults, by 
the fact that they continued in the religion of their fathers, and assigned the first 
place to that. They and the Persians prayed to Ahuramazda, and the inscriptions 
of Darius and his successors mention no other gods. In this way they are at one 
with the Aryan peoples of the East, and feel the contrast with the*" governed West. 

But if the Avesta, in its present form, bears somewhat the same relation to its 
earlier form that the priestly code bears to Jahvists, or Malachi to Amos, a dis- 
tinction must be drawn between the home of this Avesta and the old Persia, which 
had the same religion as that to which the basis of the existing development in the 
Avesta is traced. The Avesta lias come to us in a dialect which is indeed closely 
allied with that of the old Persian inscriptions, but is still of another country ; so 
for its home we must look further toward the East. The historical events which 
explain its importance are obscure to us ; but the splendour of the Persian Eippire 
where an Aryan people ruled may not have been without some effect on it. The 
Iranic legend expresses this when it invents an old Bactrian realm which waged 
incessant wars for many centuries with the peoples of the East, the Turanians. 
There, under a king “Vistarpa,” Zarathustra was the prophet of Ahuramazda. 
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Xtfe name “ Vistaspa ” is, by a hardly fortuitous coincidence, the same as that of 
Darius's father. It is certainly significant of the reflected glory and fame of 
the % Persian Empire in the Far East that the father of the head of the Per- 
sian dynasty was^ represented as ruling in the country where the origin of 
the Avesta v^s certainly known. This is how the Oriental legend expresses 
itself when it Wishes to state that the region where the religion and its code have 
been developed is also the home of the people which dominates the Orient. Even 
if the legend can thus be explained, and if it gives us a possible clue to the exist- 
ance # of an intellectual and cultured life in which the Avesta was developed, never- 
theless all details of this development are still obscure, and above all the fact that 
under the Sassanids it had been adopted in this form as a legal code. The ancient 
Aryan religion in the West, in its contact with civilization, may have possibly suc- 
cumbed to its influence, and the opposition to the Parthian administration, which 
gave free play to these influences, may have been forced to derive its strength also 
from thelSast. 

(/) Darius . — The Persian Empire was a creation of Cyrus ; the rule of the 
Persians, that is, of the nobility of the East, still uninfluenced by civilization, was 
founded in this empire by Darius (in Persian Dilrajptvaush). This new sovereignty 
was not yet secure in spite of the coup dc main. Rebellions broke out in all the 
large countries, which had to he suppressed before the new lord with bis fellow- 
conspirators could enjoy his success. The insurgents everywhere appealed to the 
ancient empires which had existed in the countries concerned, and tried to 
prove tliemSelves genuine descendants of the former dynasties. Darius records 
these insurrections and their suppression in his great Behistun inscription. At 
Susa a certain Aihrina appeared who attempted to gain support from the old Elam- 
itic population, and wished to revive the ancient empire of Elam. He was (prickly 
crushed by a Persian army. Nidinlu-Bel asserted himself for a longer period; ho 
was acknowledged in Babylon under the style of Nebuchadnezzar 111, and docu- 
ments dated from his reign have been preserved. A second revolt in Susiana, 
under Martija, who called himself Cmmanis, king of Susa, was stifled at the out- 
set, The most dangeious was the opposition in Media, where Phraortes, probably 
an actual scion of the old royal house, proclaimed himself king, and was also- 
recognized by the Hyreanians living to the east of Media and the Parthians. He 
was taken prisoner by Darius himself,* after the Persian armies had fought several 
times against lSm without success. Almost at the same time insurrections broke 
out; in Babylon under a second pseudo-Nebuchadnezzar, in Armenia, Margiana 
(Merv), Persis, in the Far East, where a new pseud o-IJardija arose, and among the 
Sagarthi. These last insurrections must have expressed the opposition of the 
Aryan peoples to the newly founded dominion w the Persian nobility, since they 
now were in almost the same position under the dominion of a Darius, as, shortly 
before, the latter and his partisans had been under the power of the house of' 
Cyrus. . 

# While the empire was exposed to these shocks, the provincial governors in the 
West were always greatly tempted to repudiate the new rule and make themselves 
independent. Oroctes, the satrap of Sardes, made this attempt, but Darius got rid of 
him by murder. Aryandes, the equally suspected satrap of Egypt, who had, how- 
ever, been appointed by Cambyses, was soon afterward removed. A demand for 
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submission seems to have been also sent to Carthage (ef. further on the history of 
Carthage, jj. 177), but without result, although the interests of Carthage in the 
hostility against the Creek world which was now showing itself forced it to adopt 
in a certain degree the same policy as Persia. e « 

Herodotus, in whose narrative the official statements of the Persian govern- 
ment find expression, represented Darius as the creator of a completely new and 
organised administration for the new empire, — being, like Charlemagne; a law- 
maker and regulator on his own initiative, — in contradistinction to a fickle 
despotism which was supposed to have hitherto existed. Up to this timg, merely 
“presents” had been made to the king, henceforward a fixed tribute was paid. 
The Persians indeed merely took over the administration of the Babylonians, and 
they that of the Assyrians. The. tribute was naturally strictly regulated at all 
times, and Darius made no sweeping alterations in the terms and incidents of 
dependence. The only difference between the Persian satraps and the Assyrian 
•governors consisted in the far more considerable extent of the separate' satrapies, 
which may have been due partly to the wider expanse of the empire, partly per- 
haps to the number of noble families sharing in the government. It is quite 
natural that according to Oriental notions Darius, who obtained this power for the 
Persians, was also regarded as the creator of the administrative system. 0 Any 
reforms, however, that lie made in the entire method of administration can be 
mainly referred to the fact that he filled the important posts with his noble ad- 
herents in order to give them the promised share in the prizes won by their com- 
mon effort. The difference from the earlier system consisted in the point that 
now large satrapies were instituted, while Cyrus had still confined hifnself to the 
smaller Assyrian jurisdictions. This and the execution of the requisite measures 
were due to Darius. 

It is also improbable that the position of the population of the empire had 
changed from what it was earlier. The process of extortion was left indeed by 
preference to the native authorities, who were responsible for the collection of the 
taxes. A Persian administration only existed for the affairs of the satrapy, as 
under the Assyrians, 1 while for the administration of the communities, and thus for 
the momentous economic questions, everything was left in** the . hands of the old 
locally regulated organisations. 

.From this point onward we have no native accounts of Persian history, but 
only the Greek narrative, so that we are merely informed of the incidents on the 
Mediterranean, that is to say, of the wars with Greeks and Egyptians, or with such 
as indirectly affected these. We are not in a position to ascertain the general facts 
which modified the history of Persia, but can on the whole only see matters in 
the light in which they appeared to the Greek observer, but not as they showed 
themselves in Susa. 

When Greece offered a successful resistance to the Persian attempts at con- 
quest, it seems to us to be something marvellous ; but we do not know what may 
have occurred concurrently on other frontiers of the country, and may have pre- 
vented Persia from employing her full forces in the West. It must be realised 
that the struggle was hardly ever carried on with the total forces of Persia, but 

1 Since these had small provinces, the governors of which were immediately responsible to the kin g, 
the local administration was equally in Assyrian hands, and was bound occasionally to consider the advan- 
tage of the taxpayer, a fact for which we have evidence. 
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with her most westerly subjects ; usually it was only a struggle between Greeks 
and one or more satraps of Asia Minor, so that we cannot estimate the compara- 
tive strength of the forces by those of Greece and of the Persian Empire. This 
is partially true even of the expedition of Xerxes in 480 n. c., for the decisive 
blow was struck at Salamis. At sea the Persian Empire had only the smallest 
part of its foices available, for, like Assyria, it did not possess a Hoot, but was de- 
pendent for one on Plmmicia and the maritime States of Asia Minor. Greece 
would doubtless have been a rich prize and would have given Persia a profitable 
province. But let us also realise to ourselves that at Susa the resistance of the 
Greets did n^t cause any more excitement than some Armenian revolt, in fact, that 
at the time nothing more was thought of it than of one of the disturbances which 
were unceasingly occurring on every frontier. At Susa it was impossible to judge 
Greece according to the importance which it afterward acquired for the history 
ot mankind. 

The empire of Darius, according to our view, differed from its predecessors 
merely in the fact that Persians actually governed it. Ho long as it was vigorous 
it sought to conquer, and when it could no longer conquer it was approaching its 
fall. It existed two centuries in all, and therefore not actually so long as many 
other 'similar powers which rose and fell. Darius had hardly placed himsclj 
securely on the old seat of power when, in conformity with the nature of his em- 
pire, he planned new conquests. At first an advance was made toward the East. 
In the Beliistun inscription 4% India ” is not yet mentioned as a province, although 
it certainly is in a later one from Persepolis, and in the inscription on Darius’s tomb 
at Naqsh-i-Thistain. This obviously can at most only refer to the country round 
the Indus. 

The next undertaking was the Scythian expedition (circa fil5). It must have 
ended without results, as almost every campaign against nomads; but Darius 
would hardly have plunged into an adventurous expedition without having received 
some information as to the task awaiting him. At any rate, the real size of the 
tract from the mouth of the Danube to the Caucasus can hardly have been 
known; still it is likely that the people of the Nearer East knew more of barba- 
rian countries than Gre^k writers would lead us to believe. Darius had seen in 
the llussian steppes the home of masses .»f peoples, which finally threatened his 
own territories, and he regarded an attack as the best means of keeping them off. 
Herodotus informs us of the course of the expedition. The fleet was furnished 
by the Asiatic Greeks. The Bosphorus was crossed, presumably on a bridge ; so, 
too, was the Danube. There were no victories to be won over an enemy which 
would not face a battle. So in the end Darius, after heavy losses through hunger, 
thirst, and sickness, had to return. It is known that he was saved by Histiueus 
of Miletus and the other Greek tyrants, who had resisted the proposal of Miltiades 
that the bridge should be broken down. 

Even if the expedition into the regions north of the Danube had resulted in 
no tangible success, still the frontiers of the empire had been secured and 
expanded, for Thrace and the district south of the Danube were permanently 
subjugated. The king of Macedonia also submitted, and the islands of Lemnos 
and Imbros were conquered. Thus the Greeks in Europe, surrounded on every 
important side* were the next object of Persian conquest. The complications 
whifch led to the commencement of hostilities bear precisely the same character 
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as those which have often met us in the relations of Oriental empires to their 
neighbours. As a rule, internal dissensions and the attempts to help banished kings 
offered a welcome opportunity to lend “ assistance, 1 ” which finally ended with the 
annexation of the land in question (we may compare the instances from Greek 
history of JIisti;eus and others in Asia, down to Themis todies and Cimon in 
Europe). Intimate relations had always existed, and in Persia information as to 
Greek affairs was obtained from the best sources. Oriental diplomacy was, at 
least, a match for Greek acuteness. 

A pretext for the attack on Greece was furnished in 500 by the Athenian 
support of the Ionic revolt (cf. Vol. IV, p. 57), since Athenian troops took* part 
in the expedition which destroyed Sardes. After suppression of the # revolt (about 
495) and the destruction of Miletus, Mardonius attempted to advance against 
Greece itself, and actually subdued the northwestern Archipelago, but was checked 
in his advance by the disaster to his fleet off Mount Atlios. A second and a larger 
fleet was sent two years later under Datis and Artaphernes. This conquqjed Naxos, 
destroyed Eretria in Euboea, which also had supported the Ionic revolt, and 
landed in Attica, where the army was defeated at Marathon by the Athenians 
under Miltiades (490). The attempt to reinstate Hippias as tyrant in Athens had 
miscarried. 

Egypt had remained tranquil under Darius, since he, in contrast to Cambyses, 
appears to have understood how to conciliate the priests. Something was even 
done by him for the improvement of the country. An inscription of his, which 
was found during the construction of the Suez Canal, proves that he had con- 
structed or repaired a canal from the Nile to the lied Sea. In the year 486 
matters came to a revolt, during which a certain Chabbash styled himself King 
of Egypt. Darius died during the revolt (485), which was suppressed in 484. 
According to Herodotus, Egypt was after this more heavily burdened, a fact which 
is thoroughly in keeping with the customs of Oriental policy. Aclnemenes, brother 
of. the new king, became satrap. 

(ff) Xerxes and his Successors. — Under Xerxes (485-465) a revolution broke 
out at Babylon, which still regretted the loss of its old independence. The name 
of Shamash-irba, who was then proclaimed “ King of Babylon, 1 ” is recorded in 
inscriptions. The city must have been captured by storm, so that we may connect 
with this the long siege, to which Herodotus has attached the legend of Zopyrus, 
so frequently recurring throughout the East. The capture must have occurred 
after the return of Xerxes from Greece. It is expressly recorded that he then 
destroyed the great terraced tower of the temple of Marduk. The privileged 
position of Babylon had been hitherto respected by the Persian kings. It had 
voluntarily surrendered to Cyrus, but Darius had, after various rebellions, left its 
old constitution. He had (according to Herodotus, Bk. I, c. 183) wished to carry 
off the statue of Marduk, but had not, however, ventured on this action. Xerxes 
was the first to do so. This signifies, as we know, the abandonment of the*claim 
to a distinct kingdom ; in fact, Xerxes and his successors henceforth no longer 
styled themselves “ King of Babylon,” while Darius had still borne, this title. 

The Greek campaign was the execution of a scheme already planned by Darius 
as vengeance for Marathon. We are not able on the basis of our present authori- 
ties to take up a standpoint which will be fair to the Persians. All that the Greek 
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accounts, carried away by the unexpected and great success, tell us distinctly shows 
in so many points an extravagance of glorification, that it cannot serve as the 
foundation for a more sober criticism. If, after stripping off all exaggerations, we 
stilfthink that the Persian army numbered at least a million, the strong objection 
certainly remayis unanswered, how it could have been possible to provide for the 
commissariat of such a multitude (a difficulty hardly to be surmounted with rail- 
roads) on the march through partly uncivilized countries. Again, the composi- 
tion of the army can hardly be correctly stated in our account, it may well have 
been motley enough ; but Xerxes was certainly not so foolish as to drag with him 
a trait of inadequately armed men, mere hindrances to his advance. From want 
of natiye records we have no very exact knowledge on the point ; but are we to 
suppose that the mercenary armies of Assyria and Babylonia were forgotten? 
Bv whom, then, were the Asiatic Greeks ami the Lydians conquered ? The victory 
oi the Greeks on land is explained by the superior attacking power of the Greek 
lieavy-arm#d soMiers, as opposed to the Oriental method of lighting and equip- 
ment which was not adapted to a regular hand-to-hand battle. At sea the Persian 
fleet was indisputably superior in numbers, although the relative size of the two 
fleets could not have been exactly what the Greeks narrated; but this advantage 
was counterbalanced by the want of a skilful commander. The ships were # 
furnislied entirely by the tributary States, the Phirnieians, and the maritime States 
of Asia Minor, to whom no competent commander-in-chief from headquarters 
could be assigned ; and the manning the ships with land troops could not fail to 
give the experienced Greek sailors the advantage from the first. 

The Greeks have established their fame, and mankind has at all times had 
cause to rejoice in the turn of fortune at Salamis and Plata *a. But their deeds 
and their successes are not so entirely unparalleled in the history of the East ; 
even the insignificant little island of Tyre was never conquered by the arms of 
the great Assyro-Baby Ionian Empire. Still, their glory was great. It is idle for 
us to attempt to form an estimate of Xerxes and his role from Greek accounts: 
we must wait for Persian records to speak on the point. The Greek legend can- 
not, however, be blamed if it wished to represent the justly hated oppressor as 
the foolish despot; but tjie thought that may underlie it is shown, for example, by 
the anecdote of the sacrifice of the nine boys and girls on the Ktrymon. Xerxes 
was neither more nor less capable of doing this than the representative of a 
modem civilized State. 

The end of %he Greek expedition marks the turning point in the history of 
Persia. States built up on conquests must advance, or they recede. With 479 the 
retrogression of the Persian Empire begins. It must always be remembered in 
this connection that we have no information as to (lie occurrences on the other 
borders of the empire; we may, however, reasonably assume that under Cyrus 
and Darius the Persian supremacy in the Far East was more securely established 
than we find it in the time of Alexander. Victorious Greece at once crossed over 
to the # attack. The European Greeks must, it is true, have been first encouraged 
by the insular Greeks to pursue the Persians, but after that they annihilated the 
Persian fleet at Mycale. The islands and the Thracian coast were now almost 
entirely recovered from the Persians. Henceforth Persia never made any serious 
attacks on Greece ; but it had, indeed, to defend itself against the aggression of the 
lattefr, until it finally succumbed to Hellenism. 
vol. in — io • 
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The war of aggrandisement by Greece was at first continued under the leader- 
ship of Sparta, in Cyprus to begin with, and then under the walls of Byzantium. 
After the capture of this latter town, in which a number of noble Persians ^ere 
taken prisoners, Xerxes attempted to get the better of the Greeks in the yay in 
which the Orientals have so often got the better of many an uncoi*juered people : 
lie made overtures to the man who seemed to him the representative of the 
Greek people, since he commanded the Greek army, — Pausanias. But this latter 
conducted his negotiations so imprudently that no result followed exempt danger 
to himself. Sparta then as a land power withdrew from the war, which there- 
upon must have become a naval war. The command, therefore, came to Athens 
(470), The European coast was gradually wrested from the Persians. Cimon 
liberated the Greek towns on the Carian and Lycian coasts. The Persian fleet 
was completely destroyed on the Eurymedon in Pamphylia, and a victory w^s 
gained on land also. Soon after this eighty ships were captured from the Persians 
off Cyprus, so that these now had been forced to yield to the Gfpeks iff their own 
waters. 

Xerxes was murdered about this time (405). This was the result of one of 
the private palace intrigues, and the accounts, as usual, do not enable us to be 
•clear about its deeper causes. Artuxerxcs, the youngest of the sons of £erxes, 
was raised to the throne, his elder brother Darius being put out of the way at the 
time. The king-maker was Artabanus, the captain of the body guard (see the in- 
serted illustration, “ The Body Guard of the Persian Kings”), who was soon after- 
ward himself removed by Artaxerxes. 

Artaxerxes Macroclieir (“ Longhand ”) reigned from 465 to 424. Ffom this point 
onward we have no longer a tolerably connected account of Persian history even 
from the Greek standpoint, and therefore are chiefly dependent on the narration of 
isolated occurrences. During this reign Themistoeles came to the court of Persia, 
and knew how to pose before the king as the man by whose help Greece might be 
subjugated. 

Soon after the commencement of this reign the second rebellion in Egypt broke 
out under lnarus, the son of Psammetieh, a Libyan prince, who called in the help 
of the Athenians (circa 460). These had undertaken a renewed attack on Cyprus, 
whence they sailed to Egypt, drove back the Persians with their partisans into the 
citadel of Memphis, and besieged them there. Persia tried, in the first place by 
diplomatic negotiations with Sparta, to compel the Athenians to withdraw". When 
that method proved ineffectual, a strong army was sent out undef Megabyzus, and 
Egypt was conquered. The Athenian auxiliaries were annihilated, and a sijnilar 
fate be fell a subsequent detachment of fifty ships. lnarus fell into the hands 
of the Persians, and was crucified; his son, however, was taken into favour, and 
received back the province of his father. AmyrUeus, who had also called in the 
Athenians, and had obtained a detachment of sixty ships from Cimon in Cyprus, 
which, however, soou returned without success, maintained his position in the 
swamps of the Delta. Cimon fell in Cyprus at the siege of Citium, the stronghold 
of the rhcenicians on the island. The siege was in consequence raised, byt an- 
other victory both by sea and land was won (449). 

The peace between Athens and Persia must have been concluded soon after- 
ward. It is a moot point whether this w peace of Cimon ” was really solemnly 
ratified, or whether the war had gradually died out and the actual strength ot the 



•THE BODY GUARD OF THE PERSIAN KINGS 

A frieze on the walls of the tliroc* Verandas of the Ajuuhnia (audience- hull) of 
Darius llysdaspis, on the citadel of Susa.) 

• 

The surface of the frieze, which is six foot high, represents the Susan division of the Guard 
of Ddjns, the “Ten Thousand Immortals/' The brown guards are marching jn single file. 
They wear the prescribed full-dress uniform : gold rings in the ears and round the wrists, laced 
shoes and hare legs : on their heads the Susan turban of plaited roods in place of the Persian 
/ .vV/nw. * They are dressedftn a shirt, coat, and short jerkin : the shirt has wide sleeves, which, 
hang down through the sleeves of the coat which are slashed to the elbow. The coats, which 
are of rich patterns with embroidered borders, are alternately yellow and white ; the shirts are 
dark purple and yellow. Their equipment consists of how, quiver, and short spear, with a 
silver pomegranale at. its lower extremity. (One thousand of the guards earned spears with 
golden pomegranates.) 

The frieze, like all the front surfaces of the ApotUnm building, is composed of glazed and 
coloured tiles, on which the figures are executed in quite fiat and plain relief. Since the tiles 
were manufactured wholesale, the design of all the figures is identical ; there is only a 
difference in the colouring of the glaze. There are traces on the frieze of inscriptions which 
contain the names of Darius and (Hanes (China Thukh Mja-fjutin). Milme. Jane Dieulnfoy, in 
January 188fi, found thousands of these glazed tiles used to fill up the foundations of the new 
building orectod by Artaxerxes Mnemon on the site of the A\*\dnnn of Darius, which was burnt 
down in the year 440. The portion of the frieze represented in the picture was constructed in 
18H1 out of the best preserved tiles, and is now in the Louvre. 
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t^ri sides Koctbepzi considered. Athens, at any rate, renounced by it her claims on 
/^Egypfc and'Ctyjprus. On the other hand, the coast of Asia Minor and the Greek 
towns on the Black Sea were free. Notwithstanding the peace., there were constant 
small complications* and roups dc main. Thus Samos was lost to the Athenian 
confederacy inA40, when a party of the nobles with Persian help took possession 
of the ‘island. It was, however, reconquered. In the same way Colophon was 
played into the hands of the Persians by the Persian party, but it also was retaken 
by Athens? At the outset of the Peloponnesian war, the Spartans as well as the 
Athenians tried to obtain Persian subsidies, but unsuccessfully. 

In the empire itself Megabyzus, the conqueror of Egypt, revolted against 
Artaxerxes iy Syria ; but in the end this rebellion also was quelled by peaceful 
means. The accounts now begin to record the political interference of the ladies 
j o£ the palace; but not much reliance can be placed on the gossip of Ctesias, the 
•Greek physician at the court of Artaxerxes Mncmon. Xerxes 11, son of Arta- 
xerxes, wasftnurdered by one of his half-brothers after a reign of onl v a month and 
a half *(424), and this latter in his turn was ousted after six months by his brother 
Ochus, satrap of Hyrcania. Oehus assumed the name of Darius IT, and was sur- 
named Nothus, as being the half-blood son of Artaxerxes; he reigned from 424 to 
;/405. ptesias marks out from the very beginning his sister and wife, Parysatis, as • 
the chief promoter of all intrigues. It is clearly proved that she had a share in 
the rebellion of Cyrus against his brother. His brother Arsites and a son of Mega- 
byzus in Syria rose against. Darius. Arsites was taken prisoner owing to the 
corruption of his Greek mercenaries, and was put to death at the instigation of 
Parysatis. The third Egyptian revolt broke out in 410. By this effort Egypt was 
freed for more than sixty yearn from the Persian supremacy. The saLrap Pis- 
euthnes revolted in Sardes ; lie was crushed by Tissaph ernes, llis son Amorges, 
supported by the Athenians, held his own in (’aria. 

After the disaster to the Athenians in Sicily (413), a favourable opportunity 
was presented to Tissaphernes to reconquer the Ionic towns. He, as well as his 
rival, Fhamabazus, the satrap of Northern Asia Minor (Phrygia), jointly called in 
' the Spartans in order to deprive the Athenians of the towns on the coast. But the 
^ interests of the Persian* and Spartans were far too distinct to render possible 
*' any course of energetic joint action. The Athenians finally left off with so dis- 
tinct an advantage that Pharnabazus Was compelled to renounce his readiness to 
: ^cort Athenian envoys to the court in order to negotiate a treaty there. 

At this same^irae, however, a revolution occurred. Tissaphernes was removed 
ypbm Jiis satrapy, and only retained the towns on the coast. In his place Cyrus, 

; the; yotinger son of Darius Nothus, was appointed to be satrap of Lydia, (Beater 
Phrygia, and Cappadocia, and carried out a vigorous jKilicy toward the Athenians 
£tid strongly supported the Spartans. At the sam« time, Lysander received the 
.^ugreme^comraand, and he soon concluded the war with the gold of his ally, 
r ^ told of an insurrection of the Medea in the heart of the empire during 

' f&ie y^r ^lCk : Ctesias also records a revolt of Terituches, whose sister Stateira was 
marxi^l bjf Arsicas, the eldest son of the king. After his fall, enmity rankled be- 
. tweep the quefcn mother Parysatis and Stateira. In the year 405 Darius Nothus 
^^AW, tod v bl& son Arsicas mounted the throne as Artaxerxes II Mnemon. Cyrus, 

r, whose favourite he was, came too late. He was arrested 
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back to his satrapy, in order to make the preparations that were to be anticipated. 
Cyrus’s first move was to seize the towns of his opponent Tissaphernes, a war of 
one satrap against another. He then collected an army of Greek mercenaries*and 
marched with it (401), secretly supported by the Spartans, ijito the hear^ of the 
empire in order to depose his brother. This is the well-known match described in 
the “ Anabasis ” of Xenophon. The inability of the empire to resist a Greek army 
was now plainly revealed. The thirteen thousand Greek mercenaries defeated the 
immense army of the king at Cunaxa, in the province of Babylon. But Gyrus fell in 
the battle, and the throne of Artaxerxes was saved. On former occasions the Greeks 
in the employ of Persia would have then imparted fresh strength 4o the helpless 
colossus, but now they had seen into the real nature of the dreaded foe, and were 
completely disillusioned. They knew now that in the heart of the empire whole 
districts and tribes, especially in the; mountains, did not acknowledge the Person 
suzerainty. The open quarrels of the satraps showed distinctly enough the com- 
mencing dissolution, and offered welcome opportunities to the ad\ance of the- 
restless Greeks. 

The palace intrigues at court were only intensified by the death of Cyrus, since 
Pa ry satis could not be reconciled to the loss of her beloved son, and contrived 
gradually to remove out of her path all those concerned in it, and among tfyem the 
momentarily triumphant Stateira, who was poisoned. Artaxerxes II, it is true, then 
banished his mother, but soon called her back again. The satrapies of Cyrus were 
given to his rival Tissaphernes, who had conducted the defence during the great 
rebellion. Sparta, from the support given to Cyrus, was already hostile to him; 
so when lie demanded the fulfilment of the conditions on which help had been 
furnished by Persia in the shape of a surrender of the Greek towns of Asia Minor,, 
the result was war (401), which Sparta carried on in Asia Minor especially by 
help of the survivors of the Ten Thousand. The two parties were, generally speak- 
ing, pulled to and fro, while the two Persian satraps, Tissaphernes and Pharna- 
bazus, tried each to shift the responsibility for the war on the other. It was 
conducted in a more military fashion after 396, under the supreme command 
of the Spartan king, Agesilaus, who won a great victory at Sardes in 394, al- 
though no decisive results were obtained from it. In«the meanwhile Parysatis 
had succeeded in bringing the hated Tissaphernes into disfavour at court; he was 
replaced by Tithraustes and afterward executed. The struggle was prolonged 
by the wiles of the two satraps and by negotiations, until Agesilaus was recalled 
to Europe. * 9 

In the meanwhile the tide had changed to the disadvantage of Sparta* The 
Athenian, Oonon, had fled to Kuagoras in Cyprus after the defeat at jEgospotami, 
and had induced Pharnabazus to fit out a fleet for him in order to be able to carry 
on war against Sparta by sea. At first being hindered by reraissness in payment 
of the subsidies, he went himself to the court, secured the conferment of supreme 
command of the fleet to Pharnabazus, which meant to himself in reality, and 
defeated the Spartans at Cnidus (394). The result of the victory was tfie over- 
throw of the Spartan naval power and the restoration of the Athenian unjjer the 
protection of Pharnabazus. Athens held her own by the help of Persia, and Persia 
could not play any part on the sea without Athenian guidance. On land Sparta 
continued for a long time to be the chief military power. Duriiig the never-end- 
ing plots and schemes at the Persian court, Tiribazus, the satrap of Sardes, who 
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adopted the policy of Tissaphemes, was able once more to come to the front and 
to bring Conon into disfavour. The latter fled to Euagoras in Cyprus, where he 
soon afterward died. But Struthas, who again supported Athens, was finally 
appointed satrap ii* Sardes. Thus there were incessant disputes, intrigues, and 
counter-intrigues, until at last it was settled by the “ peace of Antaleidas ” in 387, 
that the Asiatic towns belonged to Persia, but that the islauds and all other Creek 
States should be autonomous. The peace was published in the form of a decree of 
the Great Xing, who was considered and named as the guarantor of its provisions, 
and \yho jindertook to execute all its conditions to the full. 

Cyprus wits expressly acknowledged in the treaty to be Persian territory. In 
Teality it wa% practically indejiendeut, since Euagoras had united the Creek elements 
throughout the island in a common war against the Pimm iciuns, and was king of 
'the island. His loyally to the supreme feudal lord must soon have* appeared 
doubtfuL An attack was therefore made on him in 300. He offered a stout re- 
sistance, befug openly aided by Athens, until, after the peace of Antaleidas, Persia 
took more rigorous measures to bring him to submission, as he was daily becoming 
more dangcious and commanded the sea as far as Egypt, and had actually iirmly 
established himself at Tyre (ef. below, p. 160). He was defeated, but was able to 
ataiiwfavourable terms of peare. Not long afler he was murdered. Cyprus, under. 

successors, broke up again into different small Slates. 

In the expedition of Artaxerxes against the Kadusi, a nation of mountaineers 
southwest of the Caspian Sea, his large army met a reverse which was like that of 
Salamis; lie was surrounded and had to pay ransom. Egypt, really independent, 
still resisted Persian attempts at subjugation. A more vigorous attack was made, 
when Pharnabazus (376) was placed at the head of a larger army. Clmbrias, the 
Athenian general, wlm had hitherto commanded the Creek mercenaries in Egypt, 
was recalled at the suggestion of Pharnaha/us, who himself advanced into Egypt 
with an army of mercenaries under Iphicrates. He did not, however, accomplish 
'much in the end, since regard for the continual change of feeling at court ren- 
dered any vigorous conduct of the campaign impossible. The results of the insta- 
bility of Artaxerxes were seen toward the end of his reign in a series of revolts, of 
which that of Ariohar/aftes in the Hellespont ine satrapy and that of Dutamcs in 
Cappadocia were the most formidable. Mausolun also, the prince of Curia, main- 
tained a loyalty which was not always *bove suspicion. At last even Tuchus, the 
king of Egypt, assumed the aggressive, since he adopted the old policy of the Pha- 
raohs of the conquest of Syria. He advanced as far is Phamicia, being supported 
by a? army of Greek mercenaries under Chubrias, and by the Spartans under the 
veteran Agesilaus. But when his nephew Neclanebus had himself been proclaimed 
king in Egypt he was forced to take refuge with the Persians ; and he became 
utterly powerless and inactive. 

(/«] The Last Bally of Pc ria . — When Artaxerxes's death was imminent his son 
Ochus, favoured by Atossa, wi om, though his own sister, Artaxerxes had married at 
the instance of Parysatis (for marriage with a sister, daughter, and even mother 
can be found in the history of the royal house of Persia ; cf. p. 232), had contrived 
to remove his brothers out of his path and to secure the throne for lumself (359). 
The # reign of tJiis energetic Artaxerxes III Ochus (358-338) marks a last rally 
of Persia. His actions show that lie did not hesitate to carry out his ends after 
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the methods of a true Oriental monarch by unscrupulous bloodshed and merciless 
wars. 

He had first to deal with the revolts in the empire. Our accounts of them are 
vague and incomplete, but it is so far clear that the king was more successful than 
liis predecessor. Artabazus, the satrap of the irellespontine province, and Orontes 
on the coast of Asia Minor could not hold their own, notwithstanding occasional 
help given by the Greeks. In Greece there appears to have been alarm at the 
energy of the Great King from the very first, and it was debated whetlierlhe aggres- 
sive ought not to be assumed against him. Demosthenes was compelled to# warn 
the Greeks against breaking with him without good cause (in the “ De Sym- 
moriis,” 3. r >4 it. c.). • 

In Egypt, at first, even under his rule no success was gained, and the revolt, 
as formerly was the ease under Taclius, spread once more to Palestine. We have 
very little information about the causes, but the revolt of Si don and of the nine 
kings of Cyprus, as well as an allusion to a chastisement of Jerusalem, prove that 
we here meet with phenomena similar to those presented by the revolts of Pales- 
tine against Assyria, which were supported by Egyptian help. Sidon was espe- 
cially conspicuous this time. Ochus finally took over the chief command himself, 
* and advanced into Syria with a powerful army, in which some ten thousand«/Greek 
mercenaries were included. 

Sidon received aid from Ithodes under Mentor, but when the Persian marched 
against them. Mentor and Tennes, king of Sidon, entered into negotiations. The 
details are obscure. Sidon was surrendered and a terrible punishment inflicted on 
it. The remaining Phoenicians then submitted. There must also have been wars 
in Jiuhea. Egypt finally, after having resisted for so long, was subjugated and 
became once more a Persian province (344). Very severe measures were adopted 
toward it, and Ochus seems to have outraged Egyptian sentiments in the brutal 
fashion of a Cambyses. Cyprus also was again subjugated under the command of 
Idrious, the prince of Caria. 

The power, however, was already dawning which was fated to crush Persia. 
It was seen in Susa that Philip of Macedon must become dangerous se soon as he 
had realised his object of the conquest of Greece. Aft alliance was therefore 
made with Athens in order to take measures against him. The capture of Perin- 
thus by Philip was prevented by the joint action of Athens and Persia. But the 
battle of Clueronea (b. c. 338) coincided almost exactly wijji the death of 
Artaxerxes. This made Philip master of Greece, and created conditions by which 
the Greek world and Hellenism were impelled to attack Persia in Asia. * 

Artaxerxes is said to have been murdered by Bagoas, who placed Arses, the 
youngest of the king’s sons, on the throne, only to slay him in turn when he 
seemed to be contemplating action against his major-domo (336). In the mean- 
while a Macedonian army had advanced into Asia Minor, but its further progress 
was checked by the murder of Philip. c 

(?) The End of the Persian Empire . — After the death of Arses, Bagoas 
placed a distant relation of the murdered man, Codomannus, a great-grandson of 
Darius Nothus, on the throne. He reigned from 336 to 330, under the title of 
Darius III Codomannus. But this time the king-maker did not escape his fate ; 
he was soon put out of the way by Darius. Darius was the last king of Persia. 
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m cannot form any notion of his character from the records ; at any rate, he was 
not in a position to do anything to prevent the fall of the empire. A vigorous 
nature might, perhaps, have been able to raise an efficient mercenary army and 
resist ^Alexander, byt Darius did not do that. The great empire became the booty 
of Hellenism., The disruption had begun, as we have seen, soon after the defeat 
at Salamis; a proof, indeed, of the nature of the much-lauded “ organisation ”by the 
first Darius. Even at that time Persia would have been unable to oiler any further 
resistances a serious attack. The Ten Thousand of Xenophon would in them- 
selves have been enough to overthrow the Persian monarchy if they had a 
competent general ; now, when at last a powerful antagonist, with a definite aim 
before him, appeared on the scene, the booty fell without trouble into his 
hands. It was a great success, which Alexander enjoyed, but it was not a great 
exploit to overcrow the empire already tottering to its fall. The history of the 
Ancient East^ks shown us numerous examples of similar conquests. All the 
many revolutions Which have brought to the East its various populations are on 
a level with the Hellenistic conquests, although the glory of their leaders is not 
sung so loudly as that of the representative of the foremost civilized people in the 
western world. The result of this conquest was not then decisive; the East was 
indeed conquered by the arms of the Greeks, but it resisted its civilization, and it* 
finally drove out the conquerors once more. 

The events of the conquests of Alexander the Great do not belong to the 
history of Persia (of. Vol. 1 V, p. Ill, etc.) . We now receive all our information from 
Greek sources, so that we are not qualified to draw any correct picture of the 
aspect which matters may have presented viewed from the Persian standpoint. 
Alexander, after the battle on the Granicus (u. c. 3114), did not at first find any 
resistance, and the hopes of the Persians were really placed on the Rhodian 
Memnon, who, as commander of the Persian fleet, threatened to be dangerous to 
Alexander. After liis death (of. Vol. IV, p. 115), when the Persian Pharnabazus took 
his place, the fleet ceased to be formidable. The defeat at Issus (333) is hardly 
astonishing; it is the ordinary picture often shown by the battles between the 
great Oriental armies, whose chief strategy consisted in running away, and the 
serried ranks of the attacking Greeks. It speaks clearly enough for the impotence 
of Persia that Alexander was able to subdue Syria and Egypt, and by occupying 
the greater part of the Mediterranean basin to secure for himself a wide base of 
operations before he turned against the East. The last scene was played at 
Gaugamela, in the old Assyria, in 331. Darius fled to Media, while Alexander 
seized Babylon and Susa, the two capitals of the civilized countries. When lie 
pursued Darius to Media, the latter fled eastward, still accompanied by a strong 
army, which, however, with the exception of the Gi^ck mercenaries (cf. Vol. IV, p. 
123) was thoroughly untrustworthy. Darius III was captured by Bessus, the satrap 
of Bactria, who did so, it would seem, in order to make use of the king’s person 
for definite objects, — perhaps the formation of a “ Bactrian empire.” Darius was 
murd&ed when Alexander had almost overtaken the fugitives (middle of 330 n.a). 
Just as after the death of Cambyses, fresh “ kings ” now arose in the separate divi- 
sions of the country. The first was Bessus himself, who was able to hold his own 
in Bactria until Alexander had conquered the East ; another was Baryaxes, who 
rose up in Media when Alexander was in India, but was thrown into prison by 
the # satrap of Media. t 
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D. The Persian Spirit as the Closing Scene in the Development of 

Culture in Nearer Asia . 

r < 

The Persian Empire from its wars with the Greek world stood* henceforth in 
the full light of history. The empire of the Achaemenids appears before us in 
the brilliance which it displayed to the Greek historian. But looked at from East 
instead of from West, it appears in a completely different aspect. That which 
seemed to the Greek the irresistibly powerful heir to a civilized world, shrouded 
in mysterious darkness and possessing inexhaustible riches, lies clear before us in 
its evolution. We know that it was neither the first, nor the most r lasting, nor 
most powerful, although perhaps the most extensive phenomenon of its kind. 
Many a conquest of similar nature had been seen and absorbed by ||ie old civilizejd 
world of the East. Even the Persian regime was not able to change its character 
fundamental!)', and did not exert more influence on it than any one Of the great 
and well known conquests. 

The sharp division which we were partially able to recognise in the evolution 
of a western and an eastern Persia, a result of the conquest of highly civilized 
.countries by peoples which were still in the early stages of society, and further the 
reconciliation of the Persian families who were at the head of affairs with the 
Medes and the ruling powers of the subjugated provinces, all clearly show that 
the dominant power claimed nothing beyond a purely political conquest of the 
vanquished countries. Some Persian nobles supplanted refractory rulers of the 
old population, and one or two Persian officials governed the provinces. But 
substantially nothing was changed. A Persian or other Indo-Germanic migration, 
which might have introduced a new population into the old civilized countries, 
was kept back, after the great flood of nations had once been checked through the 
organisation of a Persian empire by Cyrus. The fact that Darius, although he 
had at first taken advantage of successful efforts in this direction, could no longer 
submit to them when king, is only one of those innumerable phenomena in 
history where circumstances are more powerful than men, even when they have/ 
had the very best intention. * 

Thus only that portion of the empire had become Persian or Indo-Germanic 
which had been struck by the wave of migrating Aryan hordes before they yet 
formed a firm union ; that is to say, while they had not yet become aware of the 
power of the civilization which they wished to conquer. ThesS countries were 
precisely those which had not possessed a superior civilization of their own, namely, 
the eastern districts. When, however, the Aryans had come within the naystic 
circle of the Babylonian culture, into Media and Elam, they submitted to it. 
Media had long been removed from the Assyro-Babylonian influences, and Elam’s 
power had been broken by Assurbanipal ; therefore both lands offered suitable 
conditions for receiving an Aryan immigration without obliterating or absorbing 
its race and character. The population of both lands, indeed, themselves received 
an Aryan tinge. The incomers, on the other hand, fell under the spell of # that 
culture whose very cradle they had violently seized. , . 

After the subjugation of the western civilized countries that process ceased, by 
virtue of which, through an immigration of nomadic hordes, a new social life had 
grown up out of the blending qf influences, all tending to evolve^a vigorous 
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civilization. Instead of this, political conquest resting on force was now made the 
object of rulers. There could thus be no further idea of an independent evolution 
of the Aryan spirit. In the place of a Persian nation, which would have worked 
itself upward from«stage to stage to a higher civilization and so to the dominion 
over the East,* there was now a Persian administration, like the Assyrian, which 
drained the strength of the civilized lands, and thus became dependent on them. 
Not th£ Persian people, nor a Persian State, but the Persian Empire, represented 
by the arAy and officials, now held the reins of power in Nearer Asia. 

TJ|iis # new empire, in its fundamental principles merely a repetition of the 
Assyrian EmjSire during the eighth and seventh centuries, shows the same character 
in all its phenomena. In the administrative sphere the Persian satrap is merely 
the Assyrian xhakau (cf. p. SI), although his province is, as a rule, disproportion- 
ately larger. Like him, too, he is in fact only a Persian viceroy, who has been 
placed in the position of the old native ruler. He possesses within his province 
all rights o? a sovereign. Above all, lie maintains an army at his own cost, pursues 
to some extent an independent policy, and thus usually has reached the point 
where the thought of revolt must involuntarily suggest itself, whenever the 
intrigues of the courtiers threaten to become dangerous to him. 

The constitution of the later satrapies is traceable to Darius. Cyrus had in. 
the West simply adopted the old institutions. The accounts of him and his son 
speak of one hundred and twenty-seven provinces, which extended from India to 
Ethiopia. Accordingly the East must have been divided up somewhat after the 
model of the West. Darius, who went hand in hand with the eastern nobility, in- 
stituted the large satrapies, and the Persians who administered them became the 
rulers over large countries. 

After the flood of immigration had abated, and the conquerors had become 
owners, who on their part had to ward off the hordes that were pressing on after 
them, wars had to be waged with troops supplied by the civilized States. These 
proved to a large extent to be useless material. The part of the immigrants which 
was marked out by landed possessions to be the nobility, and thus the backbone of 
every army, could do no more than form the backbone of a royal army. The 
satraps, who were in tliff first place responsible for the defence and maintenance 
of their provinces, could not avail themselves of this resource. Every satrap, 
therefore, had to keep an army of his own, soon composed, esjiecially in the west- 
ern provinces, o| mercenaries, and those chieily foreign. The overplus of capable 
soldiers, which the vigorous development of the Greek people produced, always 
found a ready acceptance there. Ln this way the satraps of the western provinces 
were soon in possession of armaments which might become a menace to the Great 
King (cf. the case of Cyrus the younger). 

The royal Persian army, in contradistinction, seems to have been constituted 
on the basis of a feudal State such as corresponds to the organisation of a people 
newlji immigrated into new homes. Any man who had received a grant of laud 
was liable to perform military duties corresponding to his share of the soil. There 
must* indeed have been a veiy motley mixture of nationalities in the army, espe- 
cially if the same system obtained in the provinces, where civilization had long 
passed this stage, in the western provinces particularly. It is not certain how 
matters were arranged there ; but the “ barbarian army ” which Cyrus the younger 
led against Artaxerxes, in addition to his ten thousand Greek mercenaries, can 
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hardly have been collected on another system. Such armies were distinct # in 
armament and customs, even if we are not required to accept Herodotus’s descrip- 
tion of the army of Xerxes as accurate in all its details. m 

In other respects the administration, apart from the satraps and the lyghest 
officials, is in the provinces the old national one. Even the Assyrian substitute 
for the now impracticable colonisation of the countries — namely, the plan of new 
settlements with a population ingeniously formed into Assyrians, and of the trans- 
plantation of prisoners of war to different parts of the empire — is entirely aban- 
doned. The carrying away of the Melcsians by Darius is an exception^ and 
similar measures of the Assyrians and Chaldieans were repealed. The treatment 
of Sidon, which had been made Assyrian by Assarhaddon, and thg permission 
accorded to the Jews to return, are two striking instances. How far in the latter 
case any alliance of Cyrus with the Jewish element so powerful in Babylon may 
have played a part must remain an undecided question. The first instance, how- 
ever, and the abandonment of this procedure prove that the Assyria impolicy had 
been deliberately relinquished. Tt was clearly seen that institutions established 
by force could never attain the same prosperity as the economic structures which 
are built on the soil and rise from national development. Thus the Persian 
<Kmpirc in a more marked way than even the Assyrian made no attempts to # inter- 
fere with the old institutions in the old provinces. Jn spite of all the Persian 
supremacy, the inhabitants of Babylonia thus remained Babylonian, and those of 
Ionia Greek. 

The picture of the effectiveness of the Persian sovereignty for the eastern 
provinces is quite otherwise. Here from the first the conditions are different. 
While the centre of the empire, Susiana and Persia, received culture from the 
West, it must have transmitted it to the East. So far it became important for the 
conditions such as were later shown by the Parthian and Bactrian Empires. 
Western ideas in this way reached India, and finally the empire of the Sassanids 
determined the course of the civilization of Islam. So that in truth we cannot 
speak of a Persian civilization in the West. That portion of it which developed 
in its original home possesses a still smaller value for the evolution of mankind. 
If Elam, in almost as many millennia as the Persian Empire lasted centuries, had 
already borrowed from Babylonia the fundamental principle of its powers, that 
will also hold good of its heir, although the nature of Babylonian and Elaraiticart 
cannot yet be settled. At the first sight we recognise in the pictures from Persian 
royal palaces, or in the glorification of the victories' of a Darius on the cliffs of 
Behistiin, the intellectual kinship with the Assyrians ; the same object of gloi^fiea- 
tioji, the same conception, the same technique. The beautiful workmanship of the 
enamelled tiles which covered the walls is Babylonian. 

Doubtless the active and gifted people of the G reeks, which after the eighth 
century n. c. entered into intimate relations with the Asiatic empires, assisting 
Cyrus in his Persian wars and participating in his victories, that people which 
had supplied mercenaries to the Assyrian and Chalduean armies, and furnished 
whole armies, as we saw, to the Persians, had also sent many artists to the point 
of Susa. It would, however, be a difficult task to prove influences of Greek art 
upon Persian productions in decisive points, even if we had more opportunity for 
comparison. The Persian king was a successor of the old Oriental kings. $ust 
as he, full of dignity, discharged# his time-honoured duties with wig and long* 
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flowing robe, so there remained for the art which served to glorify him no other 
path except that marked out by millennia of veneration. The Persian buildings 
have one feature distinct from the Assyrian ones known to us, and that is the 
ampla employment of pillars. It is a reasonable conjecture that Greek influence 
is shown in this. But we know too little of Babylonia in this respect, and besides, 
it would be conceivable that Egyptian influence through the medium of Phoenicia 
might have travelled on unknown paths through the Euphrates valley as far as 
Susa and*Persepolis. Yet granted the case that Hellenic architects and artists 
had Jielyed in building the palaces of Xerxes, their Hellenic spirit could evince 
itself at mos# in secondary details. What they created must always have been 
Oriental, cqpied from the old models, as the Oriental love of the traditional 
demanded. 

. A similar production to this royal art, which had abandoned the national spirit, 
is the Persian cuneiform script. It- was adapted from the Babylonian, or more, 
correctly tffe Elamitic, in order to provide an alphabet for the language of the new 
sovereign people. This could not be suited to the grammatical scheme of the old 
civilized languages, and therefore could not be written with the old hieroglyphic 
and syllabic script which had closely followed the structure of the Semitic 
languages. In further pursuance of the principle already traceable in Elamitic, a 
specially simplified syllabic writing was invented, actually invented in this case at 
the royal command, in order to be able to carve the inscriptions of the kings in 
the Persian language also. A written language in the sense of Babylonian was 
never developed from this. The East never wrote Persian. Even the Persians 
made use of Aramaic as the imperial language of intercourse, so far as Babylonian 
and cuneiform script did not maintain their rights. The Persian cuneiform script, 
evidently first introduced by Darius in order to emphasise his national policy as 
contrasted with that of Cyrus and Cam by sc. s, lias had no history and served 
no purpose of civilization ; the A vesta was written in a literal alphabet derived 
from the Aramaic. 


10. PJKENICIA 

A . The Country and ns First Inhabitants 

The country, which is bounded by (lie Syrian desert and the chain of Antili- 
banus on the (jast, and by the Mediterranean on the west, has never been the 
home of a great civilized State. Being chiefly mountainous and intersected by the 
two#streams which rise in the centre, and are of no importance for communication, 
the Orontes from south to north, and the Jordan from north to south, it was 
never able to advance far beyond the cantonal system natural to highlands, but 
was always hindered by the system of petty States. The sea indeed afforded a 
natural high-road of commerce for the towns on the coast ; but these lacked the 
hinterland , which would have offered the requisite territory for a larger population 
bent on developing a civilization. They were thus from the first prompted to 
extend their power beyond the sea, and the more so since they were hard pressed 
in the rear by a succession of new and still uncivilized nations. 

The country, in consequence of its situation between the two great civilized 
Stqf.es on the Euphrates and the Nile, had been a natural goal for the efforts at 
expansion made by both nations long before know anything of it. The history 
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of these regions varies according to the power, whether Babylonian- Assyrian or 
Egyptian, to which they are subject. The ever-recurring spectacle, which has con- 
tinued from the Hellenistic period through the Middle Ages down to our c*wn 
century, is due to the position of the country and its configuration, which prevents 
the formation of a large State. Probably precisely the same conditions prevailed 
in the still obscure millennia of the oldest Babylonian (Sumerian) and Egyptian 
civilizations. Thutmosis and Tiglath-Pileser, Ptoleirueus and Antiochus, Saladin 
and Mahomed Ali, had, we may be sure, even in the third and fourth nflllennium 
li. t\, their predecessors, who are still unknown to us by name. fi t 

Accordingly in the millennia of the development and full expansion of the 
Sumerian and of the contemporary Egyptian civilizations a population, was settled 
there which, connected by kinship with the ruling people in Babylonia, was subject 
to its influence and acknowledged its sovereignty alternately with that of Egypt 
Just as all subsequent Semitic migrations brought to Palestine a new stratum of 
population, thus the first of them, the “ Babylo-Semitic,” may have*discharged 
there some portion of its masses. Even if this stratum of the population is more 
tangible for us, since it is historical in Babylonia at least, and if we can therefore 
see traces of it later in Phoenicia, in much that strikes us as Babylonian, yet we 
know nothing of any tribes which pushed on from the north toward Phoenicia; 
we are still without more detailed accounts of the civilization of Asia Minor at 
those times. 

The next Semitic immigration impressed its stamp on the country sl nd its 
inhabitants. This is the one to which we give the name of the country. But it 
may well be assumed that not merely the existing intimate connection with Baby- 
lonia had made the Babylonian culture predominant in the country, as is shown 
to us in the use of cuneiform script and the Babylonian language in correspond- 
ence, but that also from the remote “Babylo-Semitic” antiquity a chain of 
tradition in the country itself extends down to this time. The immigrants, who 
now dominated the land, found an existing Babylonian civilization, or at any rate 
a civilization influenced by it; they did not first receive it and bring it from the 
Euphrates valley. However much, therefore, the new population had absorbed 
the old, and imprinted its own character on it, yet we must bear in mind that the 
civilization existing there had not been introduced by it alone. Just as the Babylo- 
Semitic population in Babylonia acquired power for itself, absorbed the Sumerian 
element, and during the following millennia, through all the nejv accretions of 
population, preserved its individuality, so in Palestine the next Semitic group 
dominated the “Babylo-Semitic” immigration settled there and made its own qhar- 
acteristics the prevailing ones. But as in all analogous cases, each civilization 
impressed itself somewhat on its rivals, and so a complex system began to grow. 

B. Tiie Caxaaxitic Period ; 

The real history of Canaan and Palestine begins for us with' the immigration 
of the new inhabitants. These nations really developed themselves there, aiyl on 
the soil of that land sustained any part in the world’s history which t&ey played 
Since during this time Canaan in its peculiar way was comparatively the most 
independent, we term this group, which alone has given a certain importance to 
the country, the Canaanitic. \Ve fcavt\ it is true, assumed (p. 8) that this migra- 
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tidn led also to the occupation of other countries, — of Babylonia, and thus of 
the whole Euphrates valley, and probably of Egypt. But here the conquerors 
assimilated the existing superior civilization, and by so doing forfeited their own 
national character. # They, like the Germanic conquerors in Italy, fell victims to 
the destiny o£ barbarians in civilized countries, while they found in the countries 
dependent on those civilizations, scope and opportunity for the maintenance of 
their national character without any development of their own. 

We can distinguish two sections of this immigration : an older one, which was 
already settled at the time when our sources of information are more copious, 
and*ha<flonft been in possession of the towns, especially of the seaports; and a 
younger one, which at this very time was on the point of conquering the country. 
The former # is called the Phoenician, after its chief representatives ; the second, in 
conformity with the Bible and the Tel-Amarna letters, the Hebraic group. While 
we therefore understand by the former almost all the tribes which immigrated 
first, and accordingly settled in the towns and on the seaeoast, the latter comprises 
the section which the documents standing at our disposition distinguish as still 
migrating and conquering, and thus opposed to and at war with the former. The 
best Igiovvn of these are the Amorites, the tribes which the Israelite national 
Confederation comprised, the Moabites, Ammonites, and Edomites. They spokp 
on the whole the same language; but the distinction between the two main groups 
is noticeable by differences of dialect. 

Our present task is to treat the elder of the two groups, the settled group, 
according to our accounts. This contains, first and foremost, the inhabitants of 
the towns on the coast, the Phoenicians, as they are called by the Greeks. They 
immigrated into Canaan probably about the middle of the third millennium, and 
overran the country at first, until, pushed on by the masses following after them, 
they established themselves in the maritime district. These kindred tribes which 
pressed on after them are the Uanaanitcs of the Bible, whom we then find, at the 
time of the Hebrews, in the towns of the interior, and of whom we hear nothing 
except their struggle with the “ Hebrews.” 

The immigrating “ Phoenicians ” were naturally not a people under a uniform 
government and rule, but tribes (cf. the wanderings of the Aramaeans, Chakheans, 
and others) which usually pressed forward independently, swept on by the 
universal mighty stream, pushing and Jeing pushed, until the surviving fragment 
of them finally found in some place rest and settlements. There they distributed 
themselves info the various fortified towns, or the districts lying under their 
protection. In this way they were not the founders of these towns, but took over 
what had been already done by the earlier population. Their destinies were those 
of settled nations. They entered into alliances with each other when their 
method of life brought them together; they separated when it kept them aloof. 
The Phoenicians proper are a settled people, and as such a product of the condi- 
tions which had forced them to settle permanently. Their individual groups 
did Aot migrate as compact units, and it was not until the new homes were 
reached that these combinations were formed. 

We can distinguish some of these groups, taking them from north to south, 
which correspond in main features to the important towns. The most northerly 
of the Phoenician States proper is Arvad. The towns lying to the north certainly 
belonged to it. Its exact site is known, amj bears to the present day its name 
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(Ruad). The town was situated on an island, just as Sidon and Tyre. As we 
go further toward the south, we come on Gebal (Eyblos), the modern Djebeil, 
built on the mainland, with the cult and temple of the “ Ba’alat of Geb^l.” 
South of this comes Beirut, a separate kingdom at the Tel-Amarna period, 
afterward usually joined to Gebal ; it is never mentioned by the Assyrians. Then 
comes Sidon, also originally situated on an island. Its chief cult is that of 
Astarte, and it contained the acknowledged national sanctuary of the Phoenician 
tribes. Finally, the most southern State, Tyre, possessed the sanctuary of Melkart. 
More of the* coast was also originally in the possession of kindred tribes ; tjiese, 
however, either did not, or could not, join the Phoenician tribal league. Even at 
the Tel- A mania period we find independent princes there, whom wp must call, 
according to the biblical designation, “ Canaauites.” But then these towns (so 
far as they did not belong to Tyre, like Akko, Dora, and Jaffa) were occupied by 
the Philistines. Their connection with the Phoenician league was thus once for 
all prostrated. • 

To these larger States belonged the separate small towns. These, partly being 
originally occupied by portions of the tribes which conquered the chief towns, 
partly being subdued by the natural course of affairs or by force, had been com- 
pelled to join them. Many of these may occasionally have had their “ king,” of 
some other form of self-government (cf. Beirut), though they never attained 
any importance. 

Of the four States of Arvad, Gebal, Sidon, and Tyre, not one ever extended its 
dominion beyond its own coast territory ; thus their position was quite small, or 
even insignificant. The most influential of the four are Tyre and Sidon, which 
were consequently always rivals. This rivalry led for a long period to the sub- 
jection of the one by the other (the kingdom of the “ Sidonians,” with its capital, 
Tyre; cf. below, p. 100). A union of all the Phoenicians, or even the subjugation 
of the hinterland, was never accomplished. There never was an empire of all 
Phoenicia. The intimate connection between Tyre and Sidon and their union 
under one rule for some centuries created an antagonism against the two northern 
States, so that these as northern Phoenicians were opposed to the southern States. 
This antagonism was accentuated by the fact that through* the onward advance of 
the Amorites the northern countries received a Hebrew population, or at least a 
strong Hebrew element. A dialect was thus spoken there which shows the pecu- 
liarities of the Hebrew of the later immigrants. f 

Only Sidon and Tyre attained any importance in world history, while the two 
northern States sank more and more into the background. We must not over- 
estimate, however, the importance of the former ; it was their reputation which 
made them prominent in comparison with the other two, rather than a conspicu- 
ously powerful position. They owe this reputation to the fact that precisely at 
the time when they appear on the horizon of the historically authenticated West, 
that is, when they came into touch with the Greeks, the Sidonian empire of # Tyre 
was in existence, which was in reality somewhat superior to the others. Thus the 
name of the Sidonians and Syrians is prominent after the ninth and eighth 
centuries. Two or three centuries previously there was not the slightest trace to 
be observed of it. In tlie Tel-Amarna letters (fifteenth century) they are all 
equally petty, Sidon and Tyre perhaps more so than Gebal, and all alike threatened 
by the Amorites, who had then already occupied Arvad. 
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.* Sidon must, however, have had a peculiar position. The “ Phoenicians ” were 
designated by the neighbouring peoples, as by the Israelites, by the collective name 
of £idonians, and it is proved that they must have so called themselves, since the 
same appellation is^found among the Greeks of the oldest period in Homer, and 
the kings of Alie united kingdom of Tyre and Sidon bore the title “ King of 
the Sidonians.” This does not imply merely the inhabitants of Sidon, but the 
entire people, so far as it was then a coherent whole (the northern tribes, owing to 
the conquest by Amorites and Hebrews, were perhaps in a less settled condition). 
That designation shows that Sidon must have assumed a commanding position, 
which in conformity with these conditions can only have been that of a univer- 
sally acknowledged federal sanctuary. We shall see again in the course of history, 
•especially in Carthaginian history, how this position is clearly demonstrated in the 
generation which was shown to the sanctuary of Sidon, the famous temple of 
Astarte; it was for the Pluvniciaus something the same as Delos or Dodona was 
for Greek Aces. This did not lead to any political supremacy. On the contrary, 
the only case of a permanent subjugation of a considerable tract of the coast 
which we shall have to notice originated with Tyre. 

The accounts of the earliest times are more than scanty. We have the state- 
ment^ of Gudea as to the intercourse with the West (cf. p. 10), and the almost coiw 
temporary statements of Sargon of Agade about his western conquests at the 
beginning of the third millennium (p. 9). This is the pre-Canaanitic period of the 
influence of the “Babylonian Semites” in these regions. We require to realise 
the significance of this influence not less than that of the succeeding period, and 
must not judge them by the paucity of these notices. Even at that time, us in the 
Tel-Amarna period in Palestine, the Babylonian script and language must have 
been in use. Even then ships put out to sea (p. 11) from the settlements which 
afterward the Plucnicians occupied, and were the medium of intercourse with the 
West, which was no more strange to the Babylonian of that time than to the 
Assyrian of the eighth century. The nameless inhabitants of this coast even then 
distributed the products of Babylonian civilization beyond the Mediterranean. 

We have then some further information about the Elamitic rule (p. 99), an in- 
heritance of the old Batylonian power. A change in the situation had meanwhile 
been produced by the (Janaanitie immigrat ion, which had made the Phoenicians 
and their congeners lords of the land. This same immigration brought Babylonia 
and Egypt also (by the Hyksos) into the hands of “ Canaanites.” Thus during this 
period the bona of union with the great civilized country on the Euphrates bad 
been, drawn closer; on the other hand, intercourse was maintained with their kins- 
folk in Egypt. Some members of the lirst Babylonian dynasties style themselves 
•simply kings of Palestine (Hammurabi, Ammi-szadok ; cf. above, pp. 14, 15). It 
is thus intelligible how the influence of this connection can meet us later in 
the civilizing effects of the Tel-Amarna period, and how Palestine, when subject 
to Egyptian rule, exchanged with the Pharaoh letters written in cuneiform 
characters. 

• C . The Period of the Tel-Amarna Letters 

While the “ Canaanitic ” rule in Babylonia was being ended by the Kassites 
•(p. J5) Egypt was in rebellion against the Hyksos; and the revival of prosperity 
induced the Pharaohs to turn their attention tu Palestine, which the Kassites, who 
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met the opposition of the bands pressing forward from Asia Minor, had been 
obliged to leave to its fate. There now begins the period of the Egyptian rule 
wliieh was founded by the kings of the eighteenth dynasty, notably Thutmosis III, 
and lasted for a long time. r 

Under his successors, Amen ophis 111 and IV, we have in the Tel-^Lmama letters 
(of. ]>. 16) the most trustworthy documents as to the conditions of Palestine under 
the Egyptian rule, and we can by their aid picture to ourselves the state* of the 
country in the second millennium, the era into which the immigration of the second 
or Hebrew group of the Canaanite population falls. We possess some three 
hundred of such letters, which were sent by princes of Syria-Pajestiife to the 
Pharaoh or his officials. All countries, so far as they acknowledged the Egyptian 
suzerainty, arc represented in the collection. The most northern country, corre- 
sponding to the district of Aleppo, is Nuchashshe {vide the map, p. 9), which 
maintained a very independent attitude toward Egypt. There are letters from all 
the places thence as far as the southern frontier of the country. All±hese letters 
are written in cuneiform, and composed in a language which may be described as 
Babylonian adapted to Phoenician, a lingua franra which employed the Babylonian 
vocabulary, but often modelled it on the laws of Plurnieian and constructed new 
.forms, particularly in the conjugation of the verb, which is very distinct from the 
Babylonian. This in itself is enough to show how familiar the Babylonian world 
was to Egypt. It must have long exercised its influence, since the evolution of such 
a language for epistolary intercourse presupposes a prolonged effect on the country 
and the people. Even the Pharaoh himself employed this language in his decrees 
to his vassals; and, what is an equally significant point, the language of his letters 
makes it clear that an Egyptian wrote them, and not some foreign scribe in his 
service. 

We are now chiefly concerned with those States only, among the number repre- 
sented in the letters, which lie to the west of Lebanon and further to the south in 
the territory of the subsequent kingdom of Israel. We will begin with the most 
important, the Phumician. These States, like the whole land, are governed by 
their own native princes, under the sanction of the Pharaoh. No Egyptian admin- 
istrators on the model of the Assyrian provinces were appointed. We may best 
call the established system feudalism, as that will serve to give a picture of the 
local independence subject to State service which prevailed under the Pharaohs 
in the outlying lands of their empire. 

The most northerly Phoenician town, Arvad, precisely at this tfme fell into the 
hands of a prince Aziri, advancing from the hinterland, lie is described as an Am- 
orite ( pp. 1 1 2 and 1 57 ). His rise determined the entire policy in Northern Phoenicia; 
for, being dissatisfied with Arvad, he advanced further toward the south, where the 
nearest State was Gebal (then the only one of any considerable territory), and con- 
quered in the hinterland towns of the Bekaa, such as Dunip (perhaps Heliopolis- 
Baalbec), and further to the north, Ni (on the Orontes?). He extended his 
territory northward as far as that of Nuchashshe. His career proves to us that we 
have to do with all the phenomena of a feudal State, and one without a strong 
superior lord. The Pharaoh indeed does not admit any obligation to secure # tran- 
quillity in the country. The vassals have the right of declaring war, and only 
when they declare themselves independent, or throw themselves into, the arms of 
another great power, or are suspected of doing so, is there any excuse for taking 
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active measures against them. Accordingly we find continual wars of one neigh- 
bouring prince against another, and each one tries to make the court consider his 
opponent disloyal. These suspicions thrown on the loyalty of others, and these 
assurances of their own fidelity, with protests against the accusations of the others 
and requests {or support against them, — all such matters compose the contents 
of the letters. Obviously every man must have a high oilicial at the Egyptian 
court as his advocate, in order to gain the king's ear at all, and must keep this 
advocate friendly by lavish presents. 

Aziri, the Amorite, was a conqueror who tried to gain possession of the fortified 
town! We tjjus have a picture of the contrast, which here, as in the Old Testa- 
ment, is traceable throughout the population of the country, and which in Baby- 
lonia, for example, we were able to distinguish clearly between Chahheans and 
Babylonians down to the latest times. Aziri was a prince of tribes which first 
conquered the land, and so belonged to the later deposited stratum of the great 
Oanaanitic immigration, and thus stood in natural opposition to the already per- 
manently settled inhabitants. These latter we had described as Phoenician, from 
their oldest and most powerful representatives ; the former, as Hebrew, for, as in 
the Old Testament u Hebrews ” is the designation of the first tribes who immi- 
grated, living in the open country and aspiring to the possession of the towns, so t 
they lire called in the letters of the Kgyptian national archives “Chabiri” (the 
Babylonian equivalent for “ Hebrews”). The Amuritesof Aziri belonged therefore 
to the same stratum of the population as the Israelites, and were their immediate 
predecessors and comrades. 

Aziri, advancing southward from Arvad and conquering two or three small 
towns (among them Arka) ruled by princes of their own, which lay on his route, 
reduced to great straits the territory of Gebal, whence the prince, Jtib-Addi, sent 
letter after letter to the Egyptian court asking for help. Sumur, a town on the 
coast north of Gebal and belonging to it, was captured, and Aziri invested Gebal 
itself without the Pharaoh’s intervention. Rib-Addi went to Beirut to obtain 
assistance, and thus lost his throne to his brother, who did not relinquish it again. 
Aziri then advanced still further; he was indeed the ultimate cause of all the dis- 
orders in that country. At last, however, lie was forced to appear at the court to 
answer for himself, and was kept under arrest. (We possess a letter of condolence 
sent to him in Egypt by one of his loyal •followers, which must have been inter- 
cepted by the political police, since it was put among the records and preserved 
in the State afthives.) The Amorites notwithstanding advanced still further. 
The oldest of the written documents of the Old Testament describes the original 
inhatJitants of the Israelitish territory as Amorites. When the tribes of Israel 
soon afterward pressed into the country, they must, a : compared with these, have 
already changed from "Hebrews ” into settled town-dwellers. 

Going southward from Gebal we come to Beirut, where Rib-Addi sought 
refuge with the king Amiminira, who seems to have been anxious not to quarrel 
either frith Ilib-Addi, who really had reposed trust in Egypt, or with his dangerous 
opponent. Zimrida, king of Sidon, gives little sign. We gather from the com- 
plaint! of his 4 neighbour and thus natural enemy, Abimilki (Abimelech) of Tyre 
that he made common cause with Aziri, and thus attempted to gain advantages 
over his neighbour in Tyre. Things went very badly with this latter. He was be- 
sieged on his island and cut off from the mainland by Zimrida, who had secured 
vol. in -11 
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the support of Aziri, so that he could not even draw water on the land. He tried 
to propitiate the Pharaoh by communicating all sorts of news from the country. 
Neither he nor Zimrida had any considerable territory, and there is no idea of the 
supremacy of the one or the other. Further to the south, Akko had a princ$ of 
its own; it is often mentioned as a port for travellers to Egypt. and*Gaza, 

further on, were under one prince, and Ascalon, between the two, under another. 
We cannot decide whether these were already Philistines, but their name* do not 
look like those of Phoenicians and Canaanites. The only one of the numerous 
princes of the hinterland that interests us is Abd-Chiba, king of Jerusalem, not 
an hereditary prince, but one appointed by the Pharaoh. He is hard pwessdfl by 
his neighbours Tagi, Milki-el and the sons of Lapaja, and cannot find words to 
express the certainty that, if help is not brought him, the country, whiSli otherwise 
would be secured to the king, will inevitably fall into the hands of the Chabiri. A 
detailed description of the letters would take too long ; a large number of weir- 
known biblical localities are especially mentioned as objects of these^vars. The 
princes from a whole series of towns merely announce in short formal letters their 
readiness to submit to the royal commands and to put their troops at the disposal 
of the Egyptian general. 

A remarkable document is said to have been found in Tel-Hesy, the ruined 
site of Lakish. Closely resembling the Tel-Amarna letters in writing and appear- 
ance, it is a letter addressed to an Egyptian general, which announces to him the 
defection of two princes. The one of them is called Zimrida (just as the Sidonian 
prince); and lie is known to us, both by one of his letters from Tel-Amarna and 
by accounts of Abd-Chiba, as king of Lakish. By a remarkable coincidence this 
isolated tablet was found in the excavations at Tel-Hesy almost at the same time 
as the great discovery of archives in Egypt was made known. The discovery at 
Tel-Hesy can only be explained on the ground that the letter of Zimrida bad been 
intercepted. Another romantic fate of a fragment of clay (cf. p. 18) ! The letters 
from Tel-Amarna cover only a few years of the last period of Amenophis III and 
of the beginning of the reign of his successor. All accounts lead us to conclude 
that the Egyptian power was not firmly established. It rested really more on the 
impotence and the discord of the innumerable petty pritif.es than on the strength 
of Egypt. Rib-Addi then tries to traduce his rival Aziri, who is, he says, con- 
spiring with the kings of Babylonia, Mitani, and the Clieta, and if he seizes the 
country, will hold it as a fief from them. In the disorders which ensued on the 
death of King Amenophis IV, the Egyptian influence, especially in the north, 
was destroyed and the land became dependent on the Clieta, whose advance we 
can ascertain even from the Tel-Amarna letters. Babylonia and Mitani could not 
extend their power to the west. They had in Assyria an opponent which diverted 
their attention. The Egyptian rule was therefore once more established in the 
thirteenth century B. c. by tbe repulse of the Clieta and the treaty made with 
them under Kameses II. The picture presented by the land then will have 
shown the most exact resemblance to that which was noticeable two centuries 
before, only that the bearers of other names played the parts of Rib-Addi, Aziri, 
Abd-Chiba, etc. At that very time the tribes of Israel may have conquered^their 
homes, and have combined into a tribal federation. In the north %he Egyptian 
supremacy had once more been shaken off, and even in the south the princes only 
turned to the Pharaoh as a last resource when they could not hold their position 
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with, their own forces. The eleventh century sees the conquests of the Philistines, 
and the rise of the monarchies of a Saul ami a David ; the new millennium sees 
thp kingdom of Damascus, when neither Egypt nor Assyria, which in the inter- 
val had come to# the front, was powerful in Palestine. In the south merely 
banished princes like Hadad of Edom, or unsuccessful pretenders, like Jeroboam, 
sought an asylum, and sometimes saw their wishes realised by the arrival of an 
Egyptian army, as Jeroboam did. 

The four Phoenician States were still less affected by these circumstances than 
the ^countries in the interior, for the sea always gave them more independence and 
the wealth which their trade procured them lent them the strength to resist the 
Egyptian armies, or the means of securing their freedom by payments. Amul had 
received a new “ Hebrew ” population from the Amorito conquest, and we left 
jS-ebal when Aziri was on the point of subduing it. The Amorites by their further 
advance, as the subsequent dialect shows (p. 157), apparently succeeded in winning 
this also. TTlie two did not appreciably change their character owing to this ; 
they remained maritime and commercial cities as before ; but they were certainly 
detached from the old confederation of the Phoenicians or Sidonians. There is the 
additional fact that Egypt's power here in the north was less strong, so that these 
towng were thus forced to submit sooner than Tyre and Sidon to the powers pressing 
on from Syria. They will thus have been tributaries to the Chela at a time when 
Sidon and Tyre must have still remained loyal to the Pharaoh. When Tiglath- 
Pileser was in Arvad, which had therefore acknowledged his feudal suzerainty, the 
Pharaoh sent him presents, and thus maintained neighbourly relations with him 
as being the lord of the southern country. We may assume a similar state of 
things quite soon afterwards between Egypt and Nebuchadnezzar I, when the 
latter, before his defeat by Assur-rish-ishi, had occupied Palestine. 

D . The Period of Prosperity 

The eleventh century a. c., which shows the least traces of any encroachments 
of Assyria and Egypt, was the period when large States might arise in Phoenicia 
without any hindrance. •So the kingdoms o? David and of Tyre and Sidon grew up. 
In the time of David and Solomon, Tyre had already assumed the leading place. 
Its princes styled themselves “ kings of the Sidonians ; ” they dominated Sidon as 
well as the wjiole coast, so far as it still belonged to the confederation of the 
"Sidonians,” that is to say, all except the northern States. If the term “ Empire 
of the Phoenicians ” can ever be used, it is applicable at this period. We really 
do not know much beyond the little which the Bible tells us of the relations of 
Solomon to Hiram. We know that Hiram and Ins father Abi-baal did the most 
for the extension of their “ kingdom.” If a reading in Josephus is correctly 
restored, Hiram founded Citium in Cyprus, which means that he captured the 
town with its inhabitants, and instated a Tyrian governor. Cyprus was at the Tel- 
Axnama period the seat of a kingdom of Alashia, the king of which conducted a 
correspondence with Amenophis III and IV, and even then was supplying them 
with copper* He also wrote in "Babylonian” and used cuneiform characters. 
Nothing is certain as to his nationality ; no Phoenician name appears among the 
fevj mentioned. It does not seem as if a Phoenician population had by that time 
assumed a commanding position in the island. *Its seizure by Hiram three hundred 
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years later would therefore mark the first foundation of Phoenician influence there. 
As is usual in such cases, the captured town Citium was “ re-founded ” as the 
Assyrian expression is, and received a new name, in this case Kart-chadast,,or 
" New Town,” the same therefore as the " New Town” (Carthage) in Africa. „ The 
island of Cyprus, which now became subject to the kingdom of Tyre and Sidon, 
was thenceforth administered partly as a Tyrian province under governors, partly 
by tributary kings of the separate towns. This must have been the most Impor- 
tant possession of the Tyro-Sidonian kingdom ; we can hardly entertaiif the idea 
that any African colonies were dependent. The splendour of the new kingdom 
found expression in Oriental fashion by the erection of new and magnificent build- 
ings on the island of Tyre. , 

We are indebted to an abstract by Josephus from the Annals of Menander, the 
Greek-writing historian of tilts Plurnicians, from whom these accounts are also taken,, 
for the record of the most valuable facts about the reign of the subsequent kings ; 
being extracted from the Tyrian archives they have a claim to be rejSfoduced in 
spite of their vagueness. According to them after Hiram his son Baal-azar reigned 
seven or seventeen years (c. 970-053), and then his son Abd-ashtoret for nine years. 
He was muulered by the " four sons of his nurse/' one of whom, Methu-ashtoret 
became king and reigned twelve years. He was followed by his brother Asterymus 
for nine years ; lie was murdered by his brother Phelles, who held the power for 
eight months. Nothing is said as to the motive for the rebellion of the brothers,, 
nor does it appear what revolution was signified by their accession to power. 
Phelles was overthrown by Ithobal, the "Priest of Ashtoret,” who reigned thirty- 
two years (e. 900). Even here it is not known how the internal conditions 
affected this change, especially how far any antagonism between the two capitals, 
Tyre and Sidon, may have played a part in it. Ithobal is also mentioned in the 
Bible; Jezebel the wife of Aliab was his daughter. Then followed his descend- 
ants, Baal-azar six years, Metten, nine years, and Pygmalion forty-seven years 
(until about 800). Josephus draws up his list so far after Menander, since Car- 
thage is said to have been "founded” under Pygmalion and he makes a point of 
settling this date at the place in question. In any case it is certain that the 
dynasty of Ithobal held the power for a long period. The story of Dido and 
the foundation of Carthage have been connected with the revolution in which 
Pygmalion killed the husband of his sister, the priest of Ashtoret (we may com- 
pare Ithobal). Since there is no need to doubt the historical nucleus of the story, 
we may well assume that the High Priest, connected by marriage with the king 
and otherwise probably related, had attempted to seize the throne, but had b$en 
defeated in the attempt. Thus it was a struggle of the Priesthood against the 
Monarchy, an incident common in the East and observable at this same time in 
Israel and Judah. 

£. The Last Centuries of Phoenician History • 

(a) The Fall of Sidon . — We can extract very little from the notices of Jpse- 
phus, derived from Menander, as to the relations existing between Tyre and Sidon. 
With the rise to power of Abi-baal, Tyre becomes the ruling city, while Sidon, the 
seat of the universally acknowledged cult, and thus enjoying a religious prestige, # is 
in reality the subject city. It is conjectured that in the two just-mentioned revo- 
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iutions this position was to some extent affected. Our accounts do not inform us 
whether the "Empire” still continued under these circumstances, or whether a 
fresh separation of the two States resulted. At any rate the Assyrian accounts 
frorujthe period after Ithobal speak of the two towns as separate. Salmanassar II, 
both in 842 and 839, mentions the Sidonians and the Tyrians (under LVgmalion 
therefore) as paying tribute separately. As then Ithobal in the Hible is still 
termed* " King of the Sidonians,” a separation must have taken place in the inter- 
val (900--800). 

Jtaminan-nirari 111 speaks of Tyre and Sidon as two States ; his expedition 
toward the west must have taken place soon after Pygmalion’s death. Assyria 
perhaps haj favoured and brought about a separation of the two States on the 
principle “ divide ct impcra” Tradition places the " foundation of Carthage ” 
about 845 ; namely, at the time when Salmanassar (after 854) waged war in the West 
with Damascus; in 842 Jehu of Israel, Sidon and Tyre paid him tribute (see the 
plate, p. 201). On the basis of similar circumstances it may be supposed that 
the intrigues in Tyre between Pygmalion and his brother-in-law had been carried 
on with the support of Assyria. Sidon would thus have probably acquired its 
independence as regards Tyre through the support of Assyria, and would have lost 
it wly-iii the help was not forthcoming: at least that happened again in 701 (cf. 
below). At the time when Assyria could not interfere in the West the old condi- 
tions had been restored. When Tiglath-Pileser (738) appeared again here, lie only 
recognised a king of Tyre, and none of Sidon, which accordingly must have been 
once more subject to Tyrian supremacy. 

The territory of the empire was, however, restricted then by the Assyrian pro- 
vince created by Tiglath-Pileser in 732, which, comprising several of the northern 
Phoenician towns (Simirra, Arka) and the district of Lebanon, had been entrusted 
to his son and acknowledged successor, Salmanassar. Hiram II, then king, always 
paid his tribute and avoided any misunderstanding with Assyria. Metten H 
must have succeeded him about the year 730. He let things go so far as a war 
with Assyria, but was soon brought to reason by an Assyrian army in the year 
729, and had to dip deeply into his well-filled coffers in order to purchase peace. 

Metten had not. a lctig reign, and possibly his submission to Assyria led to his 
fall. In the year 727, that is, shortly after tlie death of Tiglath-Pileser, Elula*us, 
a;; the account of Menander preserved by Josephus calls him, or Luli, as Sen- 
nacherib afteijvard calls him, suspended the payment of tribute. Salmanassar 
is said to have marched toward Tyre, but consented to conclude peace ; this is 
equivalent to saying that Luli declared his readiness to resume payment of tribute. 
We then have a further, but not very clear account by Sargon, who says briefly 
that "he had procured peace for Tyre and Cue (Cilicia).” It must remain unde- 
cided whether that signifies an interference in internal disorders or a regulation of 
the conditions of possesbion in Cyprus ; the latter supposition might be sup- 
ported by the state of things which is then disclosed, and by a notice of Menan- 
der. The latter further records that Luli-Elukeus once more conquered Citium, 
whi|£ Sargon announces that he had received tribute from seven kings of Cyprus 
(ct p. 67). These, as the sequel shows, were Greeks and their policy is evident. 
They sought support from the Assyrians, in order to drive the Phoenicians out of 
Cyprus. Probably Sargon acknowledged the claims of the Tyrians, and they again 
occupied the Jtown which they had lost. • 
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When the West rose after the death of Sargon, Luli in Phoenicia and Hezje- 
kiah in tlie hinterland were the leaders round whom the insurgents rallied. But 
then, as usual, there was no organised resistance, and all the towns, with ^ex- 
ception of Tyre, surrendered to the Assyrians without more, ado. Sennacherib 
enumerates on this occasion the kings of Phoenicia, and thus affords* us a welcome 
insight into the existing conditions. There were Menachem of Shams-maron, an 
otherwise unknown and unimportant Phoenician town, Abd-le’at of Ar\ad and 
Uru-melek of GebaL All the towns of the kingdom of Tyre and Sidon were 
seized without difficulty. Sennacherib mentions Great Sidon, Little Sidon v Bet- 
Zajit, iSarepta, Machalliba, Ushu (opposite the island of Tyre), Ekdippa, and Akko. 
Tyre itself was unsuccessfully besieged, a fact about which Sennacherib natu- 
rally is silent; but we know of it from Menander who tells us that even the Phoe- 
nician ships of Sennacherib were destroyed by the Tyrians. Luli himself fled tp 
Cyprus, that is to Citium, in order to wait there for a favourable opportunity of 
returning to Tyre, which still held out. He must, however, have died soon after, 
whether in Citium or after a return to Tyre we do not know. Sennacherib is very 
reticent on these events. In his record of the year 700 the account of Luli’s death 
is still missing, but occurs in the next record of 601. The most probable expla- 
nation would be that Luli came back quietly after the withdrawal of th£ As- 
syrians, and took steps to regain his lost territory. 

Sennacherib had meanwhile taken advantage of the enmity between Sidon 
and Tyre to secure his own influence. He set up Thubaal (Ithobal II) as "King 
of the Sidonians ” in Sidon, who received the whole maritime district of the empire 
of Sidon and Tyre, with exception of the unconquered island of Tyre. This 
was of course tantamount to a declaration of war between the two cities or States, 
and Assyria secured the part of arbitrator. At first indeed Sennacherib was 
still occupied elsewhere, and he died while cMigaged on the task so that he did 
not even chastise Jerusalem. Besides that, the advance of Taharqa in Egypt 
brought a new opponent into the field, from whom Tyre and Sidon could find 
support. 

The precise details of the events at this time are not clear. Contrary, however, 
to what might have been expected, we find Sidon rebelling against Assyria at 
the beginning of Assarhuddon’s reign (6S0-G79). Abd-milkot, in all probability 
the successor of the Ithobal II set on the throne in 701, was forced to abandon the 
town, and met his death two years later with his confederate Sajiduarri (p. 70). 
Sidon itself was completely destroyed. From Assarhaddon’s account we gather 
that hitherto it had been situated on an island ; this island is the part of ^ the 
modern town which juts out into the sea, and thus at that time must have been 
separated from the mainland by a narrow strip of water. Assarhaddon ordered 
the town to be absolutely demolished, and a new city as capital of the newly 
constituted province of Sidon to be built according to the usual custom in "another 
place,” that is, on the mainland opposite. This Assyrian town of course was 
called by the inhabitants Sidon, and became the nucleus of the later Sidon.* But 
this destruction of the city was of grave moment for the Phoenicians, since Jheir 
national sanctuary was obliterated and Sidon ceased to be the seat of the ruling 
religion. 

According to a tradition, which probably refers to this event, the gods were 
then carried off in safety to Tyre. r |l llls Tyre, from being the political centre now 
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became the religious centre of the Sidonians, while their old federal city was 
destroyed, and its name was borne by the capital of an Assyrian province, where 
sacrifices were offered to Assur and not to Ashtoret or Eslimun. It was only 
under the Persian rule that Ridon (just as Jerusalem) regained its independence. 
After that there are again kings of Ridon. But during these and later times there 
are proofs both from names and in other ways that the worship of the Assyrian 
gods obtained there. The new Ridon presented the same features as Samaria, a 
town of ^Babylonian “ Cuthaic ” inhabitants with their native cults. Just as 
Sanjaria was a rival to Jerusalem, so Ridon afterwards disputed with Tyre the 
precedence belonging to the highest antiquity ; that is, according to the ideas of 
the time, it. disputed which of the cities could claim the honour of sheltering the 
gods, to whom the land of the “ Sidonians ” belonged. 

(b) The Kingdom of T//rr. — After the territory of Ridon had become an 
Assyrian province, Phoenician history is limited to the kingdom of Tyre. The fact 
that such a kingdom existed, and that it still possessed territory to lose proves that 
in the meantime Luli (or a successor), operating from Tyre, must have recovered 
the territory on the mainland which belonged to the town. Citium, however, was 
lost in the interval, fur Assarhaddon and Assurbanipal mention a special king of 
Kart-chad a st, whose name can hardly be Phoenician ; it must therefore be assumed 
that the whole island had meanwhile come into the hands of Creeks. 

At Tyre King Baal, presumably Luli’s successor, was at first loyal to Assar- 
haddon and actually accompanied him on his first Egyptian expedition. But 
then he allied himself with Taharqa, evidently in the hope of gaining by this 
the territory of Ridon. Assarhaddon, therefore, during the campaign in 673. sent 
a detachment of his army against Tyre ; this force occupied IJshu on the main- 
land, and constructed moles opposite the island, which cut off all communication 
with the land, while the harbour was blockaded from the sea. The island of 
Tyre itself held out until the news of Taharqa’s expulsion. Ba’al then tendered 
his submission, but was only allowed to retain his island (p. 70). On the news of 
the return of Taharqa lie rejoined him at once, so that the siege by the Assyrians 
was hardly interrupted?. When in 668 (now under Assurbanipal) Taharqa was 
again driven out, he submitted as before and had finally to consent to sec his 
“ kingdom ” limited to his own small* island < p. 74). But opposite it on the 
mainland in Ushu was the seat of the Assyrian governor of the province Tyre, 
which comprised the territory of Tyre. Thus there was even less left of Hiram's 
empire than of Solomon's. There at any rate in addition to Jerusalem, there 
were two or three country towns, but here a man could walk rouud the whole 
“ empire ” in half an hour; in fact, it was not possible to fetch water without the 
sanction of the Assyrian governor. 

This was a state of things which must have perpetually fostered the wish for 
an insurrection. Just as in Jerusalem, so here there was a party, which was 
always urging defection, and made the king, who for good or for evil was forced 
to incur the odium attached to a loyal subject of Assyria, feel his petty crown 
uneasy and full of thorns. The promises of Shainash-shum-ukin certainly found 
some response in Tyre, and in the “ forties” of the seventh century b. c. a rebellion 
in, the province really broke out ; it was, however, easily suppressed by Assur- 
banipal and . ended with the severe chastisement of ITshu and AJtko. 
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Thus the aspirations to regain the old power were merely a wish, so long c &s 
the power of Assyria lasted. Then came the great downfall, and with it the 
attempt by Necho of Egypt to build up his power out of the ruins (p. 87). f At 
Tyre advantage was taken of this opportunity to gain a footing once more pn the 
mainland. The attempt had little success, and when Necho was .vanquished it 
was seen that Nebuchadnezzar was not disposed to concede favourable terms to 
the conquered. Another revolt followed under ithobal 111, the next king Of Tyre, 
witli whose name we are already acquainted. According to the account given by 
Josephus, Tyre was besieged for thirteen years (598-585), without any insult 
(cf. ]). 88). No doubt hopes were entertained of Egyptian help (A-pries^, but as 
vainly as at Jerusalem. But eveu this time there was no capture, of the city, 
although it was confidently expected, a fact to which the well-known hymn in 
Ezekiel (ch. xxvii) gives expression; Tyre by its position could defy the siege- 
tactics of the Assyrians and Babylonians. It was thus once more saved from 
the fate of Jerusalem and the island retained its own government. Its commerce 
enabled the city to pay the tribute punctually. 

The records of the ensuing period are as follows : Ba’al II succeeded Ithobal, 
reigning ten years, then came live Judges, each fora few months only, and a 
King Balatorus between them. We must clearly assume a period of disorders, 
and various attempts by pretenders to usurp the power. Finally a petition was 
sent to Neriglissor that Merbaal, clearly a member of the royal family, who lived, 
like so many other princes’ sons as a hostage at the court of Babylon, should be 
appointed king ; a request that was granted. He reigned four years ; after him, 
at a similar request, his brother lliram (111) was nominated king, and reigned 
twenty years. In the fourteenth year of his reign Babylon fell, and Tyre had a 
new suzerain. 

Cyrus abandoned the Assyrian policy of provincial government by officials ; 
he left to the towns and States the management of their home affairs, and only 
made them subject to the supreme authority of the satraps. Accordingly, in 
cases where a confiscation had already begun but all possibility of the restoration 
of a national constitution had not disappeared, he restored the old regime. The 
most familiar example is Jerusalem; another is Sidon. «Even Tyre must have 
derived a certain degree of benefit from the new policy, since it was allowed to 
recover its territory on the mainland. 

/" 

(c) Renewed Rivalry between Tyre and Sidon . — Thus there were once more 
the two States of Tyre and Sidon as close neighbours. The events of the interven- 
ing period had meanwhile obliterated the antagonism between “ Sidonians ” proper 
and North Phoenicians, which had arisen as a consequence of the * Hebrew” 
migration and the other political changes. The northern States, which had never 
ventured on a revolt, had suffered less severely ; Tyre and Sidon, which had been 
forced to pay so dear a price for their efforts at independence, were now like these, 
completely dependent on the Great King, although enjoying their own government. 
In addition to this, the differences between the component parts of the population 
had in the course of centuries been mitigated. Thus the similarity of their posi- 
tions might well contribute toward their reappearance as a united people. Now, 
under the Persian rule, there exists once again the condition which we were able 
to assume only for a prehistoric age, one people from Arvad to Akko, which is 
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re|prded as united, and considered itself to a certain degree also as homogeneous. 
They are the “ Phoenicians " in opposition to the old “ Sidonians.” 

# Now, as before, there are the four kingdoms of Arvad, Gebal, Sidon and Tyre, 
as wejl as occasionally some smaller ones with which we have also already become 
acquainted. Gebal is less prominent. As the representative of the Northern 
Phoenicians (whose dialect is still the Hebrew as opposed to the Sidonian, the 
Phoenician in the narrower acceptation of the term) we find Arvad. This fact is 
supported«by the otherwise not very trustworthy story about Tripoli s, which was 
said to have been the federal metropolis of the three ruling States, Tyre, Sidon, 
and Arvftd. gidon and Tyre as nearest neighbours and living on recollections of 
the past were the old rivals. This opposition finds a sentimental expression in 
the dispute between the two as to the greater antiquity, and thus in the dispute 
for the honour of being the capital. We know the title which each of the two 
States could adduce, Sidon as the original capital, Tyre as having later taken its 
place. Thete was the further point that Tyre alone had saved its old shrines, and 
that in its archives alone the records of the earliest times were still kept. Sidon 
was an Assyrian town. 

Un.de r the new conditions there is no longer any idea of a Phoenician "king- 
dom” even on the scale of Hiram’s kingdom. The separate States were now only 
what it suited the Persian policy to make them. Persia could have no interest in 
leaving them more freedom and unity than was necessary in order to gain wealthy 
tribute-payers. On tin 1 other hand, the efforts of the separate States were natu- 
rally directed toward tin* acquisition of the greatest degree possible of indepen- 
dence ; and their self-government gave them more possibilities of an independent 
policy than would have been the case under the provincial administration. The 
Persian supremacy was in no respect a better guarantee, than the Assyrian had 
been that their territorial rights would he protected. They had to defend them- 
selves against the attacks of neighbours in two ways — by warding them off with 
their own forties, or by gaining their cause at court. This latter procedure was 
costly; for intercession at court, as we know from the Tel-Amarna time onward, 
entailed lavish presents even in Susa. 

A peculiar role, whieh was distinctly conducive to their independent position, 
was assigned to the Phoenicians under the Persian supremacy as previously under 
the Assyrian. They had to furnish tile fleets with which Persia enforced her 
oversea policy^ an<l which the Persians themselves were as incapable as the 
Assyrians of constructing. 

gidon seems soon to have risen to its former prosperity. It made overtures to 
Athens and concluded treaties of amity with her. A large Sidonian colony was 
settled in the Pine us ; some of the rare Phoenician inscriptions are known to us 
from this source. Sidon suffered a severe blow in the year 351, when it was 
chastised by Artaxerxes Ochus as a penalty for the part taken by it in the Egyp- 
tian revolt. By this event Tyre regained the ascendency. Shortly before it had 
been distinctly retrograding ; indeed it had actually become tributary to King 
Enagoras of Cyprus, that very Tyre which once had dominated Cyprus. We thus 
find Tyre, thirty years later, the only Phoenician town which offered resistance to 
Alexander, while Sidon, “ from hatred of the Persians,” gladly welcomed him (cf. 
VoL IV, p. 117). 

* There must have been peculiar circumstances attending this resistance of Tyre 
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to Alexander, who for the first time conquered and destroyed the city. Tyre Qid 
not stake its existence from any loyalty to Persia. The reason is not far to seek. 
Sidon had from the outset gained over the new lord and Tyre was destine^ to 
lose some of its independence. Alexander had indeed wished to offer the sqprifices 
in the temple of Melkart. This request was refused ; for by so doing he would 
have been declared king of Tyre. Was Tyre in any way deprived of its self- 
government, possibly in favour of Sidon ? The course and the end of the siege are 
familiar. It left perhaps a permanent result, for the mole which •Alexander 
ordered to be built is said to have connected Tyre for all time with the mainland, 
since the sea silted up more and more laud on each side. From th$ ne\fr state of 
tilings Sidon in fact at first derived advantage. Some inscriptions of kings of 
Sidon from the period of the early Ptolemies inform us how at that time Tyre had 
taken the lead. 

With Alexander we have come to a time when ancient Nearer Asia has played 
out its part. After this it is subject to the dominion of Gneco-Romaif civilization. 
The Phoenician States, at no time politically important, continued to exist on the 
old footing, prosecuting their commerce in the midst of their petty jealousies. 
Their history runs precisely in the same grooves, so long as anything at all is left 
of the Ancient Fast. 9 

F. Retrospect of the Phoenician Civilization 

The Phoenicians, or “Ridonians,” were the Semitic people, with which the 
Greeks in their competition for the Mediterranean trade first came into close 
contact. They must have appropriated from them many achievements of Oriental 
culture. Since in their eyes the owners and the founders of towns were the same, 
the possessors of the sea-ports, which commanded the routes to the interior, seemed 
to them a people of an importance which might llatter the conceit of the Phoenicians, 
it is true, but can hardly bo substantiated in the light of history. We have 
become acquainted with Phoenicia as a narrow strip of coast, insufficient to allow a 
people to develop any constitutional greatness. This also excludes any possibility 
that a national civilization can ever have been evolved here by the side of the 
civilization of the other great States. The merchant facilitates the exchange of 
the productions of civilization; in his home, as the focus of intercourse, much may 
also be produced which assumes a peculiar character as result ^of the different 
forms of mental and industrial activity known there. Hut if a civilization is to 
grow ii}) with a natural development and is to reflect the character of people and 
country, it is necessary that this civilization be indigenous or at any rate in har- 
mony with race feeling, 

hi the case of the Phoenicians also we must raise our often repeated lamenta- 
tion that up to the present so little is known, which gives us any thorough insight 
into their life at the time of their true development. The mere want of excava- 
tions may be in other instances to blame, but on Phoenician soil this prospect holds 
out little promise. It almost seems as if the continuously inhabited places, yhere 
Phoenician magnificence flourished, had retained less evidences of the antiquity with 
which we are now concerned, than those of the other centuries, where the piled- 
up heaps of debris have loyally preserved their treasures for the explorer’s spade. 
No large building and no sire of a town of the Phoenician time are known to us in 
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their former shape; no lengthy inscription or other document speaks to us as yet 
in the words with which a Phoenician of the year 1000 l*. c. composed it in his 
own language and style. Once more, then, we are driven to the expedient of 
selecting some few eut of the many questions which crowd on 11 s as to the internal 
growth of a people and its significance for the evolution of humanity until chance 
perhaps may give us some data on which to base an answer. It is impossible to 
draw a definite picture of the Phoenicia which still bore its national character. 

We must first deprive the rich merchant princes of Sidon and Tyre of the credit 
of a sendee, which Greek tradition lias ascribed to them; one that would in reality 
alone ha^ bet^i sufficient to secure them a prominent place in any survey of the 
development^ of mankind. The "invention” (it should be (‘ailed “evolution”) 
of alphabetical writing, which through the Greek alphabet has become the mother 
of all European writing, is supposed to be the peculiar property of the Phoenician 
intellect. The Greeks are said to have learnt from the Phoenicians the marvellous 
art of reproducing human thoughts more completely with some twenty signs than 
the great civilizations of the East could do with their infinitely laborious methods, 
which formed a special art and science in themselves. 

ltTds. comprehensible that the Greeks believed this, and that centuries, which 
knew pothing of the Ancient East, should have repeated their ideas. On the other 
hand, the modern view does not question the. fact that the great intellectual 
achievements of mankind have been carried out where the focus of intellectual 
power is, that is, in the centres of civilization of a world. We should therefore 
from the first look for the home of an alphabetical writing, the phonetics and 
principles of which were based 011 a Semitic language, in Babylonia. In fact a 
number of peculiarities in the alphabet show that it can only have been evolved 
on the basis of Babylonian philology (cf. Figs. 1-8 of the plate “ Phoenician, Sabiean, 
and Aramaic Inscriptions,” p. 282). Owing to the Aranucan influence Aramaic 
had become the vernacular in the countries on the Euphrates; this was written 
for the purposes of daily life in alphabetic script, while all official documents were 
drawn up in cuneiform characters and in the Assvro- Babylonian language; a state 
of tilings which may be compared to the use of English or German mid that of 
Latin in the Middle Age*. It seems doubtful whether the alphabetic, writing was 
only developed after the country had become Araiusnan. An identical state of 
things had been already created by the 'Catmaniiic immigration;” and from the 
first it might lj|g supposed that even in their time, namely, about the year 2000, 
the twenty-two letters were employed for similar purposes in order to express the 
vernacular in writing. However, there is documentary evidence of this for the 
Ai^umean period alone, after the eighth century. Bui in any case the Phoenicians 
were no more the inventors of writing than the commercial towns of our era are 
the leaders of the intellectual and technical development of modern times. 

It is impossible to ascertain accurately the significance of the manufacture of 
purple by the Phoenicians. If the purple-fish is really to be supposed to have pro- 
duced a dye which Babylonia, otherwise foremost in the weaving industry, did not 
possess, we may still well ask the question whether the Phoenicians did not simply 
take over the discoveries of earlier settlers. Tradition never differentiates between 
the inventor and the supplier; and it is uncertain what is the meaning of the 
Phoenician production of purple. We do not yet possess any notices of the valu- 
able commodity from the times of Ancient Bah) Ionia. The Assyrians allude to it 
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under the same name as the Phoenicians ( argaman for scarlet, talcelet for <liirk 
[blue] purple); but whether the names and thus the idea are originally “Phoeni- 
cian,” must remain a moot point. A similar verdict must be given with regard to 
the other invention attributed to them, that of glass. Nothing can be mp.de out 
of its history. The palaces of Nineveh have given us specimens of glass; but 
nothing so far can be settled for the earlier period. The fact that it has not been 
found in the small Plmuiieian towns is self evident. 

The celebrated Phfcnician towns, Tyre and Sidon at the head, were indeed 
according to our notions absurdly small places. Tyre and Sidon on their islands 
were restricted to an incredibly narrow space, not larger than that *of a ^ood-sized 
square or an average park in the middle of our large cities. Even if # the southern 
climate, where the house serves for little 1 more than a sleeping-] dace, allows the 
inhabitants to crowd densely together, on the other hand fortifications, temples, 
and palaces required so great a share of the scanty area, that we can only assume a 
very moderate population for these supposed world-cities. The size of the harbours 
in both these places of “world-commerce ” quite confirms this view. An ordinary 
three-master would not be able to turn in them, even if it actually sailed in; the 
small basins with the narrow inlet were only intended to receive vessels, which 
we should term boats. Places of the size of an average medieval city, e with a 
harbour which afforded room for vessels such as in our days would serve at best 
for local traffic, and covering only such a space as could be contained in the middle 
of our modern inland towns, — these were the queens of the Mediterranean trade. 

R is satisfactorily proved that this trade nevertheless had the same importance 
for the civilized world of Nearer Asia, as the present emporia in the West have 
for the commerce that includes our own world. Wc can indeed never hope to 
demonstrate from excavations the traces of this trade in the countries which it 
embraced. Anything contained in Greek accounts of the matter belongs to a later 
time, when Pluenicia was no longer in full possession of its native power. The 
evidences for it, however, are based on direct observation, and therefore give us 
a trustworthy representation of the significance of these seaports for their civilized 
world. We find in Isaiah songs about Sidon (ch. xxiii, where originally Sidon 
was meant and only at a later period Tyre was understood by it), and in Ezekiel 
one (ch. xxvii) about Tyre. The recorded splendours, which the trade of that time 
to the southern coasts of the Mediterranean and with Arabia supplied, can hardly 
arouse our envy; the inland dwellers of the Near East and the J^arbarian of the 
h interlands of those coasts willingly gave what he had for these marvels. It is a 
noteworthy fact that the Plmmicians here seem already to have been oustgd by 
the Greeks from the northern coasts of the Mediterranean, if indeed they ever 
were of any great importance in those parts. 

Anything else that is recorded of their valiant exploits at sea is untrustworthy. 
Their ships xuay have penetrated as far as the Cassiterides in order to bring back 
tin — but in the first place we can never know what part the “ West Phoenicians,” 
the Pami (Carthaginians), had in this, and secondly the regular trade-communica- 
tions never went far beyond the Straits of Gibraltar. Many bold enterprise^ such 
as the circumnavigation of Africa starting from the Red Sea, which was under- 
taken at the instance of Neeho, were undoubtedly carried out by Phoenician 
merchants. But the sphere where the Phoenician commanded the trade was always 
only a part of the Mediterranean, and in this connection we must always make an 
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allowance for the share of the Carthaginians, who formed a distinct nation by 
themselves. 

If then our idea of the Phoenicians is far less exalted than that which was 
influenced by the statements of the naively astounded Israelite, still the few data 
that we have for our knowledge of Phoenician culture contiriu us in our view that 
we are moving in the right direction. The country ottered splendid material for 
magnificent buildings in the alabaster of Lebanon, which the Assyrians fetched 
from Nin^eh (cf. p. 84). The Phoenicians, however, conforming to Egyptian 
architecture, employed granite and syenite. The numerous pillars found on 
Phoenician soil are of this material, which clearly must have been laboriously 
procured froiji Egypt. Almost all the productions of an early period (between 
1500-1000) which we have from Phoenicia, are purely Egyptian; so long then as 
Egypt was supreme, the Phoenicians appear t<> have merely adopted closely the 
technique of the ruling country. Some later products of the sculptor’s art display, 
indeed, a “ Phoenician ” style ; whether this, however, was a peculiarity of tho 
Phoenicians, or whether it ought not rather to be described as Canaanitic and 
placed on a level with the Aramaean, is a question which is best left unanswered. 

The dependence on Egypt during the middle empire and the formation of an 
Egyptian style are perhaps visible in the architecture by the more lavish use of 
the pillar, which in the Euphrates country was rarely if ever found. The 
Assyrian kings after Tiglath-Pileser 111 always mention that they had adorned 
their palaces with an edifice*, which was called in the language of the Plurnicians 
Bit-chilani, " Chiiani-house,” after the model of a “ Chatti-palaee ”( Pluenicia is 
included under the term (liatti country; cf. p. 113, and the explanation on the 
back of the picture, p. 124). This iJit-chilani is a gateway decorated with 
pillars, which served as a place for all public business of the king. A representa- 
tion of the temple of Baalat of Gebal on coins of the Roman Imperial era shows 
a similar gateway. 

The culture of the Phoenician towns, so far as it was not the inheritance of a 
period still withdrawn from our knowledge and subject to the supremacy of 
Babylon, or did not consist in an imitation of Egyptian productions, can, after all 
that we have proved as to its political unimportance, lay no claim to an independent 
evolution. The hinterland , which came’ into less direct contact with the two 
predominating civilized countries, Egypt and Babylonia, was naturally still less 
subject to the influence of those civilizations, however little Egyptian life may 
have penetrated into the Phoenician towns. This is most clearly expressed in the 
religion. The conceptions of the Phoenicians as n group of the “ Canaanitic 
immigration” are distinguishable in no respect from those of the oilier Canaanites, 
as we know them from the Old Testament and other scattered accounts. Here 
again anything which can be put down to the previously existing institutions of 
an earjier “ Babylonian-Seinitic ” population is problematic, and for the present 
insufficiently proved. If we compare the Babylonian cults before and after the 
Canaanitic immigration, we find that the worship of the stars, that is, the special 
reverence for the sun and moon, which we observed in the valley of the Euphrates, 
is growing less general in Canaan and Phoenicia. We can at least conjecture that 
thi^was a Sumerian inheritance in Babylonia. Tf we find in the place-names of 
Canaan, as BSt-Shemesh (“ House of the Sum”), traces of such a cult, its origin 
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may be looked for in the Babylonian, pre- Canaanitic period ; at any rate, "the 
. sidereal bodies play no part as ruling powers comparable to that of a Sin and a 
Shamash in the sphere of the Babylonian civilization. # 

The characteristic of the Canaanitic religion is a Dualism^ which distinguishes 
the two sexes, represented by the male Baal and the female Baalat. Of these 
the female divinity meets us mostly under the name of Ashtoret (Astarte, the 
Babylonian Istar). The male divinity, originally distinct in different tribes and 
nations, appears under special names. Bamman or Hadad, who must-have been 
peculiar to a tribal-group, which preponderated in Mesopotamia and Babylonia 
and, to judge by its early appearance was one of the first, is ayiong'the most 
celebrated. Dagon, who was not a Philistine god, but had been brpught by the 
Canaanites to Palestine, must like Bamman have belonged to a group which had 
become powerful in Mesopotamia and Babylonia. He meets us at the time of the 
dynasty of Isin, and of the first Babylonian dynasty in Babylonia, and still plays 
a part in later Assyria. * 

We have here been discussing names of Baal as the male principle of nature, 
which were connected with large tribal groups and wandered with these, but every 
separate tribe retained his name for the original Baal-conception and established 
his worship when they seized a stronghold. The Baal of the wandering tribe 
thus became the lord of a settled place and country, he became the genius loci, lord 
of the city. Such Baalim are Melkart in Tyre, the female principle Ashtoret in 
Sidon, the same under the name of the female principle Baalat in Gebal, and all 
the countless Baals, which were worshipped in every stronghold if it formed a 
tribal centre. Such a Baal, speaking profanely, was the Jahve which was worshipped 
by tribes roaming to the south of Judea. With David he was removed to Jeru- 
salem, to be the lord of the new country. (So evolutionists argue, excluding 
belief in revelation.) It lies in the nature of tilings that these separate Baalim, 
who bore different names according to the respective tribe and place, and whose 
importance grew or sank with that of their worshippers, developed especial sides 
of their, power, so soon as they once assumed a personal character and thus 
became once more separate divinities, which represented a definite force. The 
whole creative power of nature, which appears as the male principle is seen . in 
hot countries first in the fruit-bringing rain and in the storm accompanied with 
thunder and lightning. Bamman, therefore, is pre-eminently the storm-god, just 
as Jahve originally. Dagan possibly was, as his name may signify, a corn-god. 
In a town without agriculture the natural side of the divine agency is neglected ; 
in Tyre Baal becomes a Mellcart, a M king of the town,” as the name, perhaps 
originally a mere proper name of long-forgotten signification, was interpreted by 
the Phoenicians. But the evolution of the various conceptions of the divinities 
always recurs to the two original embodiments of the sexual principle. It is in 
this form that the true meaning of the Semitic religious conceptions can be most 
clearly recognised. 

“ El ”(= God) seems to be a pure abstraction of the conception of the Deity ; 
it meets us among the Canaanitic, Aramaean, and Arabian peoples. The personal 
character of Baal originally diverged from it ; no god of a tribe, or of any laiger 
national group ever bore this name. 1 f it occasionally appears also as a personal 
divinity (in Southern Arabia and Sendshirli), that is the evidently later perspni- 
fication of the originally abstract ..notion. A similar explanation is necessary, 
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wl$n an Elat is mentioned by the side of an El ; this is nothing more than the 
conception of the female divinity, which was added to that of El on the analogy 
of Baal-Baalat. 

The higher civilisation, with its literary training, tried to explain in its fashion 
the cults as they had been evolved from existing and introduced elements in the 
different tribal and local sanctuaries during the historical progress of the peoples, 
and to form out of the different aspects of the original fundamental thought a 
pantheon, 4he members of which, according to their various characters, were 
explained to be the creators and rulers of the universe. 

In th£ diffqfent States, which were equally possessors of a revered sanctuary, 
these Cosmologies and Theologies were distinct, since naturally each system was 
anxious to make its own sanctuary the central one. We have considered (cf. p. 88) 
the little that is as yet known of such matters from Babylonia. Even from Phoe- 
nicia a mere extract from such doctrines only is available, and that in a very garbled 
form, dating *too from later times. It is the mythology of Gebal (Byblos), which 
a certain Philo of Byblos composed under Nero and according to the custom of 
the time published as a translation of the work of a very early (pre-Trojan) priest, 
Sanchuniathon. This abridgment, preserved by Eusebius, can serve as an example 
of such a mythology, it can, at most, furnish in isolated points explanations of 
the nature and growth of Phoenician religion, since in it the spurious wisdom of 
various centuries and different epochs of culture are inextricably blended together; 
besides this, the Grecized form hardly renders it possible for us, in our present 
knowledge of Phoenician mythology, to restore any names. 


11. GARTH AGE 

A . The Offshoots of the Canaanitic Migration 

The waves of the great “ Canaanitic ” migration had rolled beyond the western 
coasts of the Mediterranean. Of the four great Semitic immigrations (cf. above 
p. 8) this was demonstrably the case with this, the second one, and with the fourth, 
the Arabian. We do not know how far the first spread, and the Aramaean migra- 
tion had always kept far from the co%st, and never ventured out to sea. 

It is the geij^ral idea, adopted from antiquity, that the Phoenicians spread them- 
selves as traders over the coasts of the Mediterranean, first settling in "trading 
factories,” and then gradually winning more territory, until they finally became the 
lords # of the country. It is excusable for Greek antiquity to have held this view, 
since it was acquainted with the Phoenicians a j merchants, and since on the 
western coasts of the sea, which it thought to conquer for itself, it found 
Carthage with her allies and subjects who looked upon Phoenicia as their home. 
But it is obvious that in reality Phoenicia with its petty conditions was not in a 
positiod to produce the number of men which was required to flood all those 
countries with settlers, and that above all the sorry figures described by the Tel- 
Amarna letters would never have conquered the world. But through trading 
factories (and there is not even evidence of any extensive trade of Tyre, Sidon, and 
Gebal in the Tel-Amama period) no colonies are founded whiefc leave permanent 
trac8s behind, and impress on the country the .^amp of a distinct nationality. 
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Because the Greeks held the Phoenicians to be the civilized people of the E&st, 
since it was through Phoenician interposition that this culture had been made 
known to them, trouble has been taken to prove traces of the Phoenicians in Greece 
itself, in the Greek islands, and still further off on the coasts tyter occupied by the 
Greeks. As there is no historical evidence for this, the only course; open is to ex- 
amine the place-names of the countries in question, in order to prove the existence 
of Phoenicians by these witnesses which have survived the peoples. The myth- 
ology has also been brought into the question, in order to rediscover traces of the 
Phoenicians in the seats of the cults, although experience shows that such places 
and names are usually taken over from the old population by the nqw intaigrants. 
Such an attempt, which from the first is unpromising, must in the present case be 
still less successful, since Semitic nomenclature is thoroughly ill adapted to leave 
traces behind. Arguments brought forward on this basis can no longer meet the 
approval of a student familiar with the Semitic languages. Even the search after 
points of contact in the religions offers few prospects, since we shall hardly ever be 
in the position to distinguish that which is universal to mankind and therefore 
common to all from what has been borrowed. Eiually, we know too little of the 
Phoenicians themselves to gauge their characteristics with accuracy. They were 
not the representatives of a national civilization which could be placed on the level 
of the great Oriental civilizations. Tf we therefore wish in any way to fine! con- 
ceptions which may be referred to them, we must always reflect on their position 
toward Babylonia. Should any traces or influences of Oriental culture be sup- 
posed to be found on Greek soil, we should expect them to be Babylonian rather 
than Phoenician. In order to judge the part played by the Phoenicians in the 
history of the world, we can in the first place only trust to the authenticated 
instances of their appearance, and must abandon the attempt to gain for ourselves 
a picture of the influence of the East on the other Mediterranean countries, until 
earlier Babylonia has delivered up more of its documents. We can only at present 
prove an appearance of the Phoenicians in the western basin of the Mediterranean. 
Since they must have established themselves there in pursuance of their advance 
into Phoenicia itself, their expansion toward the west must have occurred in the 
third millennium. The difficulties and counter-currents *vhicli they had to battle 
against there are at present entirely obscure. Even from the sea attempts at con- 
quest in Asia had been made ; the attacks of the “ maritime nations ” of Merneptah 
(about 1280 b.c.; cf. Vol. IV, p. 49) and the accounts which the ^reeks recorded 
of the different maritime powers (cf. Minos in Crete) are evidence of this. 

The most important of the Phoenician settlements in the West are well known. 
On the coast of North Africa there lie, west of the Syrtes, Leptis, Hadrumetum, 
Carthage, Utica, and the two Hippos. Those that lay on the Mauretanian coast had 
no special significance. In Sicily the western portion particularly is Phoenician ; 
but there, as in other instances, we can never know what was primarily Carthaginian 
and therefore secondarily Phoenician. We must renounce the attempt to prove 
very ancient Phoenician, pre-Hellenic settlements in Eastern Sicily (Cafharina, 
Megara, and others), since we doubt the applicability of the explanation of names 
for such purposes. The same holds good of Spain. There were certainly Aoeni- 
cian colonies already in existence there before the commencement of the Cartha- 
ginian power, and as in Africa, the pou er of Carthage will have been built on their 
conquest and union. But what, wg know of Carteia and Gadir (Cadiz) is qhite 
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uncertain; and the identification of Tartessus with the biblical Tarshish is very 
doubtful. Thus still less information has come down to us of the various Phoeni- 
cian settlements in Spain than of the African. The town, which at a later period 
was promoted by Hasdrubal to be the seat of government for the Carthaginian 
dominion under th& name of Carthago or Carthago Nova, seems at a still earlier 
time to have Keen a sort of centre. We must abandon even more completely the 
attempt, to prove any definite points further to the east. Mussilia, at a subsequent 
date Phociean, may previously have been in the hands of Phamicians; but that is 
proved neither by the name nor by a Carthaginian inscription found then*, indeed 
it is douljtful whether the latter really belongs to that place, in Sardinia alone 
can we prov£ with any confidence the existence of Carthaginian inlluence, 
although there again a previous universal Phoenician occupation of the island 
is quite probable. 

• We have no materials for the history of these settlements and their further de- 
velopment. Our accounts begin where the Western Phoenicians conic into contact 
with the Greeks, when these latter commenced to dispute the western basin of the 
Mediterranean and when the struggle between Home and Carthage was being waged. 
Carthage was already at the head of these settlements. There are no longer 
“Phoenicians” there, but only an immense Carthaginian empire to which every- 
thing is subordinated. The history of these Western Phoenicians is therefore, so 
far as we can follow it, the history of Cartilage, and even there it is very incom- 
plete. The fact that the soil of Carthage lias given up thousands of worthless 
votive inscriptions, but absolutely no historically valuable documents is the more 
regrettable, since we have here arrived at the precise point where “Phoenicians” 
decisively affected the course of world history. The Pluenicians in their mother 
country never played a part which really enabled them to contest the supremacy 
with the nations that ruled the world ; it was the colonies which disputed with 
Rome the sovereignty of the Western Mediterranean. 

• B. Cakthaue to the Breach with Pome 

(a) The Founding and the Beginnings of the Oolong. — We have no accounts of 
the first settlement of Carthage, and we can only conclude the course of events 
from some institutions of later date. What the legend tells us about the found- 
ing of Carthage by Dido, and the transference of this legend to the reign of Pyg- 
malion of Tyre all this is pure fable (cf. p. 164). Any approximation of the 
date which is intended by this legend (according to Timams) has no sort of histori- 
cal value. Dido or Elissa is the heroized Astarte, worshipped as the genius loci of 
Carthage ; she does not belong to history. 

The Carthaginians, even in later times, acknowledged Phoenicia as their mother 
country, and as a proof of this paid an annual tax to the temple of Melkart in 
Tyre. Carthage lias therefore been regarded as a Tyrian colony, and the Dido 
myth traceable to this idea (or helped to support it). We have, however, evi- 
dence that the chief god of Carthage was not Melkart, but Eshmun and Astarte, 
that is to say, the gods who were worshipped at Sidon. This proves according 
to Semitic ideas that Carthage was not a Tyrian but a Sidonian colony. What 
we have clearly seen with regard to the conditions of Phoenicia and the course 
of its expansion beyond the sea, forbids us to look on Carthage as a colony sent 
voL.ni -12 • 
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out from the city of Sidon ; the Phoenician towns as such could never have done 
that. On the contrary the migration across the sea originated with the Phoeni- 
cians who were still in movement. If, therefore, Carthage worships the same gods 
as Sidon, she does so not because they are the gods of her mother city, but because 
she does homage to them as to the common gods of all Phoenicians^ The Cartha- 
ginians did not regard Sidon as their mother city, but as the head city of all 
“ Sidonians,” just as Tyre and the other States did. When through the destruction 
of Sidon by Assarhaddon (p. 69) even the religious headship was transferred to 
Tyre, the Carthaginians began to send their offering of homage to Tyre, because 
the rescued gods of Sidon had found a refuge there. From this time, and oifly in 
this sense, Carthage was a “ Tyrian colony.” # 

A further clue to the explanation of the conditions of the historical period is 
given us by the name Carthage itself, and by a remarkable and well-authenticated 
fact as to its relations with the neighbouring town of Utica. Carthage (Karf- 
chadast) signifies the Nciv Town ; it can only be so called in distinction to an old 
town. Citium in Cyprus and the subsequent “ New Carthage ” in Spain received 
the same name when they were “ newly founded,” that is, when they fell under 
the Phoenician and Punic sway and were promoted to be the seat of their own 
power ; thus, for example, the Assyrian kings in similar cases were accustomed to 
call the “newly founded” cities after their own names (Fort Assarhaddon, “Castle 
Sennacherib, etc.). The old name of Carthage was possibly Byrsa, which really 
belongs to the old quarter of the town, the city, and not merely to the citadel, and 
is found also, perhaps, on the legends of coins. 

Utica, on the other hand, signifies Old Town. It must have first received 
this title in place of its old and unknown name, when the New Town assumed 
its name, and thus politically outstripped it ; that is precisely the state of things 
which is illustrated in the mother country by the struggle between Sidon and 
Tyre for the “ motherhood ” or the higher antiquity. 1 

In the second treaty with Rome Utica is expressly named with Carthage and 
on the same footing as Tyre, while all others are included under the title of 
“ allies,” that is, subject and tributary towns. This implies a recognition of the 
“motherhood” of Utica as much as of Tyre; the religjous fame of the former 
capital had thus been preserved even when Carthage had long possessed the 
political supremacy, and was strong enough to secure to Utica an exceptional 
position above the other towns. From this we may deduce the fact for the period 
on which no accounts throw any light, that Utica was formerly tfie chief city of 
the African Phoenicians and had been gradually ousted from that position by 
Carthage. This also explains why Utica in the third Punic war voluntarily ranged 
itself on the side of the Romans and was afterward made by them the capital 
of a province ; adroit use was made of the still remembered antagonism in order 
ostensibly to realise the old religious claims and to restore the conditions which 
had been forcibly altered by Carthage. 

The relations of the town, which lay on the site of the later Carthago Ifova in 
Spain, to the Spanish Phoenicians have been already touched upon. We know 

1 This conclusion, which we deduced from the name above, that Utica waa originally the head city of 
the African Phoenicians, (whether in religion or politics is uncertain), can be absolutely authenticated if * 
we only recognise the Oriental point of view. • 
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practically nothing of these colonies. But after we have cleared up the position 
in Africa, the conjecture involuntarily suggests itself that the town chosen there 
by JIasdrubal for the seat of government of the newly conquered Carthaginian 
province had similarly at an earlier period been a sort of centre for the Spanish 
Phoenicians. We can hardly assume that these, before their political subjugation 
by Carthage, had belonged to the same league as the African colonies, and there- 
fore had acknowledged Utica as the chief town. A confirmation of this view may 
be found in the fact that in Carthago Nova the chief temple was that of Eshmun ; 
thatjs, of the god of the old national sanctuary at Sidon. The old name of this 
town waS perhaps Tarseion; and since Tarshish designates the Spanish Phoeni- 
cians, it woqld be more reasonable to rediscover it in this capital than in Tar- 
tessus, which is usually conjectured, so that originally the migrated “Sidonians” in 
Africa may have formed a league similar to that in the mother country. The 
common sanctuary of the league was at Utica (still called by another name). 
This was about 2000 b.c. Gradually the individual free and equally privileged 
towns were subdued by one which acquired more power (then perhaps Carthago 
and earlier Utica). In this way an empire of the African Phoenicians or Pcnni 
was founded. Whether this was already under the suzerainty of Carthage at the 
time ^h cn our historical accounts begin, that is, when the Greeks commenced to 
spread over the western basin of the Mediterranean, we do not know. From the 
successful progress of the Greek migration, at first in Sicily and Spain, it can be 
understood that a strong united power did not then exist in the Western Mediter- 
ranean. We may conehme from this that Carthage did not yet possess the head- 
ship, that on the contrary it was only through its prominent place in the struggle 
against the Greeks generally that it succeeded in uniting the other Peoni ; but it 
may he equally well imagined that it had already taken up its position, and that 
the Greeks were favoured merely by a temporary weakness of Carthage. How far* 
in this connection they had been at all aided by the quarrel between Carthage 
and the other maritime power of the Western Mediterranean, the Etruscans, until 
these, owing to the increasing power of the Greeks, were driven into the hands of 
their former rivals, is an equally obscure point. Both views are possible. But the 
fact that the war against the Greek world was not waged energetically until we 
find it under the leadership of Carthage, is not enough to warrant us in elating the 
predominance of Carthage merely from this period, as is usually done under the 
influence of the legend that Carthage was founded in the year 840 u. c. 

m The Encounter with Hellenism . — Tt is difficult to obtain a clear idea of the 
spread of the Phoenicians in Sicily and on the Fran co-Spanish coast, to the west of 
Carthago Nova, owing to the nature of the accounts, which only begin when Hel- 
lenism comes into conflict with the vigorous resistance of Carthage, so that nothing 
is told us of the conquest of countries which were actually occupied. At the 
commencement of the seventh century Sicily and the coast of Massilia are in the 
possession of the Greeks ; we have no information as to the previous state of things 
in th$se parts. The Phoenicians had only held their own in Western Sicily, where 
they were protected by the Carthaginians. Their strongholds were Panormus, 
Motye, Lilybseum ; but what part of them was Phoenician, namely, a remnant of 
soipe old immigration, and what Carthaginian, that is to say founded oidy from 
Africa? Jfronithe Greek point of view the • two parts are identical, and from 
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this time they are so in fact, since all opposition to the Greeks was headed by 
Carthage. 

About the middle of the sixth century the Phocjeans attempted to establish 
a footing in Corsica (according to tradition, 562 b. c.) and fouyded Alalia. After 
reinforcements had been sent from the mother city, fear of the threatening growth 
of the Creek immigration, which already had laid a firm grip on Lower Italy, the 
larger part of Sicily, and the coast round Massilia, drove the two great powers ol 
Carthage and Ktruria to combine. The Phocieans were totally defeated and ex- 
pelled from Corsica. Somewhere about the same time are recorded the wearisome 
wars of the Carthaginians in Sicily and Sardinia under Malchus. ^11 details and 
even the precise dates are impossible to fix, but we must see clearly that here the 
further Creek expansion received a chock, and that limits were roughly fixed 
which were not afterward overstepped. The Greeks after this did not encroach 
to any extent on the Carthaginian sphere of interests. The accounts of wars with 
Massilia, that is, with the chief town of the Greek colonies on the Franco- 
Spanish coast, are also obscure. These wars bear upon the history of the country 
we are considering equally with those in Sicily and Sardinia. 

Malchus, the general who put a stop to the advance of the Greeks, is reported 
to have interfered in the home affairs of Carthage in a way from which we maj' 
draw conclusions as to the cause of some precedent weakness. The account is 
certainly vague, as indeed is everything we learn of Carthage from the records, but 
still it shows us the same dissensions which combined afterward to produce the 
fall of the city. There had been an unwillingness to receive the general on his 
return with the army (from fear of the effect of his power on the government of 
the Families). We therefore infer that he looked to the support of the people 
against the nobles. In the end, as he was aspiring to the kingly power, he was 
defeated and executed. It must he assumed that he attempted to put an end to 
the rule of the great Families ; but when he had obtained possession of the city by 
means of his army, he miscalculated his powers, relinquished the army, and thus 
fell a victim to a reaction of the Families. The accounts suggest that he was not 
a thorough-going “ tyrant,” who relied upon the army, but that he tried to obtain 
the crown by a constitutional revolution. • 

Our accounts designate as his “ successor ” Mago, who lias left his mark on 
the subsequent course of events, and whose family was for a long period at the 
head of affairs. He had made himself the directing mind of the Families, and his 
house long conducted the government in their spirit. He and his descendants are 
named as generals of the Carthaginians in the wars in Sicily and in Africa, where 
the maintenance of the Carthaginian territorial power was at stake. 

Meanwhile the G reeks had found in the Sicilian tyrants leaders who could 
more energetically organise tlie operations against Carthage. This change was 
very soon appreciably felt, and compelled Carthage to look for assistance in the 
struggle against her tough foe where it was voluntarily proffered. Tradition tells 
us, in an anecdotal and no longer intelligible fashion, of an embassy from l)arius 
to Carthage. Its demands sound somewhat foolish ; but apparently its object^ was 
to claim the submission of Carthage, since her mother country was now tributary. 
In combination with the Phoenician (p. 144), the Carthaginian fleet would have 
made Persia the undisputed mistress of the sea. Carthage rejected this sugges- 
tion. Nevertheless, she was soon forced by an identity of interests to work hand 
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in hand with Persia. While Xerxes tried to crush the Greeks in the eastern 
basin, the Carthaginians made a simultaneous effort in the western. The success 
or .want of success was the same for the two allies; Xerxes was defeated at 
Salamis, and the army of the Carthaginians under Hamilcar, the son of ] latino, 
was vanquished by Gelo at Himera. Hellenism, attacked in both halves of the 

Mediterranean, successfully resisted in both the Semitic civilization of the Orient. 

• 

(c) The Commercial Treaty with .Rome. •— We should have an invaluable 
piec<j of evidence from this period if its date were more trustworthy. Polybius 
(III, 22)*menkions a treaty which, in the year of the first consuls, 509, the new 
republic of Jiome concluded with Cartilage. This treaty had been discovered in 
his time among the Poiuan archives, and could only be deciphered with difficulty. 
The entire conception of the development of earlier Roman history depends on the 
point whether this treaty is to be referred to this jesir or, as it has acutely been 
suggested, to the year 348. The means hitherto employed do not permit of a 
decision; historical criticism may incline the balance to this side or to that. It is 
difficult to arrive at any certainty. We might, however, exclude any date before 
the dissolution of the Etruscan power (that is, before the fourth century n. <\). 
The most weighty provisions were that the Romans and their allies wore not 
to be permitted to undertake raiding expeditions, or to found colonies beyond 
"the beautiful promontory.' 1 A doubt at once arises whether this boundary 
between the (Carthaginian and Roman spheres of interests is to he looked for in 
Africa or in Spain; the most probable explanation is, that by this Mustia and 
Tarseum, the subsequent Carthago Nova, must be understood as the furthest points 
to which the protectorate of Rome and the trade of the Roman allies were allowed 
to extend. Massilia, according to this, would belong to Rome. Sicily, again, so 
far as it was Carthaginian, would be included by the Romans in t lie African terri- 
tory of Carthage. The Carthaginians hound themselves not to make overtures to 
the Latins, so far as they were subject to the suzerainty of Rome. 

(d.) Mayo's Successors and the Conquests in Sicily* — Contemporaneously with 
the development of the ASrican situation * t the close of the fifth century we have 
accounts of a subjugation of the African district by the members of the House of 
Mago. This can only refer to a subjugation of the native tribes; their district 
was occupied toy Cartilage, and they themselves became subjects of the Cartha- 
ginians. From this point Carthage begins the system of Lutifundia , in which 
Roma was her predecessor and teacher. Hitherto wc have only been able to 
represent the African settlements as towns witli a fair-sized territory situated in 
the coast region; now there is a province. This becomes directly Carthaginian, 
not Punic, since Carthage is already ruler of the remaining Punic towns. These 
themselves naturally retain their respective civic, rights and their territory, hut are 
dependent on Carthage. 

The House of Mago held for several generations the conduct of affairs in its 
own hands. Its influence then seems to have become suspected by the Families, 
and it was ousted from the exclusive exercise of the governing power. All details 
are again obscure. The revulsion is said to have followed as a consequence of 
the .battle on the Himera (480). From that time the rivalry between two great 
parties leaves its mark on the internal policy of Carthage. The one party, at 
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whose head we shall soon find the Barcida;, aimed more at a centralisation of tire 
power, and had therefore an ultimately monarchical tendency, and was based d i 
the army ; the other represented the interests of the Families. This opposition is 
strongly emphasised in the Second Punic war, when the fall of Hannibal was due 
perhaps more to the enmity of his countrymen than to Borne. 

The Carthaginians were forced by the battle on the Himera to desist from their 
schemes of conquest in Sicily, and could only retain their strongholds* in the 
West. New attempts at aggrandisement inevitably followed the revival in the 
next period, since the prosperity of Sicily and of Syracuse in particular must # have 
been a growing source of danger to the Carthaginian trading supremacy/ Never- 
theless, Carthage had for a comparatively long time looked on passively at the 
growth of the Syracusan power. That may have been connected with the internal 
conditions; namely, with the overthrow of the House of Mago, which had ex- 
clusively conducted the government. The first attack on Syracuse was not made 
by Carthage ; but the Eastern and Western Greeks allowed her the ri>le of the 
ter tins gaudcns . Segesta, hard pressed by Syracuse, appealed to the Athenians for 
help. The latter used the opportunity to carry out long cherished schemes (of 
which Themistocles is said to have boon the original deviser). But the inter- 
ference of Athens unexpectedly soon ended in disaster (415-413). The Cartha- 
ginians were therefore compelled as regards Syracuse, which was now stronger 
than before, either to give up their role of the expectant looker-on or to renounce 
all claims on Sicily. AVlien therefore Segesta again turned to them for help, they 
had no option left but to decide on war. Possibly the subsequent vigorous inter- 
1 ferenee was connected with a change in the government, in so far as the aristo- 
cratic regime, having been found lacking in energy, had been supplanted by the 
rival party. In any case, the war was carried on from the outset with vigour, 
and, after a preliminary reverse at sea, with success. Selinus, Himera, Agrigen- 
tum, and Gela were captured, and Syracuse was compelled to acknowledge the 
Carthaginian suzerainty over the western half of the island (410-405 b. c.). 

Peace had been concluded with Dionysius I, to whom the reverses gave the 
best opportunity of making himself master of the situation. But friendly rela- 
tions did not last long, war was declared for the second ‘time, and for the second 
time peace was made between the two powers (397-392, 393). A third war was 
begun by Dionysius and ended by a treaty with his son. Here we have an obscure 
account of the revolt of a “ Haimo the Great ” in Carthage; evsn before this 
there had been revolts in Libya and in Sardinia. The Sicilian wars came to a 
temporary close by the peace with Timoleon, who by the victory on the Criimssus 
(343) was able to secure somewhat favourable conditions for the Greeks, and to 
restrict Carthage once more to the West. « 

Polybius inserts two new treaties with Rome (348 and 343) between these 
events ; once more the “ beautiful promontory ” is fixed as the limit of the 
respective spheres of interests, and at the same time Sardinia, with Libya, is 
expressly secured to Carthage. 

In Sicily there was no permanent tranquillity, but opportunity was repeatedly 
offered to Carthage for renewed interference in the various quarrels (318-314). 
New complications threatened from the east through Alexander the Great. As 
lord of Tyre he is said to have followed the example of Darius, and claimed «the 
submission of Carthage ; besides that, the deputation with the gifts to the temple 
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ol Melkart had fallen into his hands. By the founding of Alexandria the danger 
Hrew nearer to Carthage ; but nothing is reported of any measures taken on either 
side. If Carthage adopted in this instance a waiting policy, she did so success- 
fully; for with tl*3 death of Alexander the danger of a further expansion of 
Hellenism was past. Both Carthage and Home escaped by this the otherwise 
inevitable day of reckoning, but had received in Alexandria a rival to their 
commerce. With the Ptolemies, however, who had temporarily occupied Cyrene, 
there ne\%r appear to have been any unfriendly relations ; at the beginning of the 
Fir$ Punic War there is actual evidence of a treaty with Ptolemy II, according 
to the tSrms «of which both parties reciprocally guaranteed their respective terri- 
torial possessions and commercial undertakings. 

In Sicily, however, fresh complications soon ensued. Agathocles, in his efforts 
X o found a Sicilian empire, was forced first to make an attempt to drive out the 
Carthaginians. This led to that tedious struggle with those marvellous vicissi- 
tudes, in which Agathocles, driven back on Syracuse, attempted to change the 
scene of war to Africa, and there on his side besieged Cartilage itself, until in the 
end, he was compelled to return to Sicily, having lost his army in Africa, and was 
forced to make peace with Carthage on the basis of the status quo (212-.'i0f>). 
He died in the midst of preparations for anew expedition against Carthage (289). 
With him disappeared the rival, who had once more combined the forces of 
Western Creece against the Carthaginian dominion. After this lime no power 
was again formed which could have made head against Carthage there. 

The BakcidjE and Tiixru Death Stmwglk 

Agathocles bequeathed an inheritance, destined to promote the outbreak of 
hostilities between the two powers which had survived all these disturbances, 
that is, between Borne and Carthage. As rivals of Carthage by sea only the Italian 
Greeks were survivors, and even their power was broken once more while Carthage 
on the whole played a waiting game. The favourable opportunity to seize posses- 
sion of Tarentum which was offered her by the one party was let slip, while the 
Homans were not so faolish. But, after Tarentum had fallen and Pyrrhus was 
defeated, the struggle between the last two powers for the supremacy in the 
Western Mediterranean could be no longer postponed. 

The pretett for the rupture with Home was afforded by the request for help 
sent by the mercenaries of Agathocles, the Muznertines, who had established 
themselves strongly in Messana ; being besieged by Hiero II of Syracuse, one 
part sought help from Carthage, the other from Home. The Homan relieving army 
crossed the straits, unhindered by the Carthagii ians, but found a Carthaginian 
garrison in the citadel and Carthaginian ships in the harbour. Nevertheless, the 
semblance of peace was still maintained. Carthage, hesitating as ever, was anxious 
to avyid an open breach. But when the Komaus drove out the garrison from the 
citadel, no course was left to Carthage but to declare war, the First Punic War 
(264-241). Rome was victorious, and Carthage had to renounce all claims on 
Sicily. 

D&ubtless Rome before this had forced on the war, but her unblushing 
policy was soon afterward unmasked by her action in the occupation of Sardinia. 
The war with Rome had been far from glorious, except for the valiant defence of 
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Eryx by Hamilcar. On the conclusion of peace his army had to be transferred 
to Africa; but there the Carthaginians either would not or could not give the 
troops their full pay. In the end there was a mutiny of the army, which was 
supported by the Libyan peasant population. Utica and Hipj*> (Diarrhytus) were 
taken by the mutineers, and Cartilage itself invested, until Hamilcar, appealed 
to for help, successfully stamped out the revolt. At the same time the Carthagi- 
nian mercenaries in Sardinia had mutinied and obtained possession of the island. 
But being hard pressed by the inhabitants, they demanded to be admitted under 
the Homan overlordship. This was refused them so long as Carthage herselt was 
occupied with the mercenary war in Africa ; but when, however, tranquillity was 
restored there, and signs were shown of an attempt to subjugate Sardinia again, 
Home disclosed her real intentions and granted the renewed request of the insur- 
gents for help. In defiance of the conditions of the treaty concluded three years 
previously, Sardinia was occupied by Home. 

The feud between the two parties in Carthage becomes conspicuously prominent 
in the period between the first two wars with Home. A war party, represented by 
the Barcidie, did not indeed bring about the war (that was always done by Home), 
but wished to protect the actual independence of the State, since it lias no doubt 
as to the views of Home. The other, with which opposition to the great power of 
the Hjircid® must have been the real motive, was the Homan party, bribed possibly 
by money or hopes held out to them by Rome. It advocated unqualified submis- 
sion to Home ; in the last resort it waived all claim to self-government. The 
Rarcid party, the preponderant power of which we must not look for in the person 
of a Hamilcar or Hasdrubal, but in the actual vigorous vitality of the State, had 
always had constitutional right on its side, so long as Carthaginians could hold 
their own in the field. It was only when through the difficulties of the war which 
was threatening before the very gates no other possibility existed, that the Homan 
party had tried to enforce even constitutional measures for submission to Rome. 
Hitherto its influence bad always consisted merely in clogging any energetic 
conduct of the war; and by its policy it had actually accomplished what it 
intended. Hannibal, the victorious general, was, strictly speaking, defeated 
nowhere except in Carthage. The Homan army needed c by the Homan party in 
order to work the new constitutional machinery in the city was now before 
the gates. 

After the loss of Sardinia, Hamilcar went to Spain (237) and^proceeded, by 
conquering a new Carthaginian province, to replace the loss of Sicily and Sardinia. 
We know nothing of the conditions of the Phoenicians there. We see from*- the 
treaties with Rome that the still existing towns belonged to Carthage. What 
happened now was precisely that which had taken place previously with the 
Libyans; the hinterland was subjugated, and a province constituted, while 
hitherto merely trading towns under Carthaginian overlordship had existed there. 
Hamilcar fell in battle against the Iberians (229), and Hasdrubal took his . place. 
He continued the work of his father-in-law, and made the ancient Mastia the 
capital of the new province under the name Kart-chadast, or Carthago Nova, as 
it was called by the Romans. After his death (221) the supreme command over 
the army was entrusted to Ham dear’s son, Hannibal. 

The acquisition of the province of Spain and the second war with Rome seem 
exclusively the work of the Barcida?; in fact the impression is created that these 
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were really the holders of power in Carthage, and had possessed in substance 
a monarchical power. This depends, however, to a considerable degree on the 
nature of our accounts, which, on the one side, only describe the war, in which 
those personalities were naturally more prominent , and on the other side have 
the object of justifying Home’s action toward Carthage. Hut to do this they 
were obliged to represent the Homan party at Carthage as the outraged one, 
while it can admit of no doubt that in reality the Baroidm were always in liar- 
mpMwith the constitutional authorities. The Homan party was simply practis- 
ing^feachery. It was not Hannibal who governed the authorities in Cartilage 
— he wdht a% a boy with his father to Spain and only came back to Africa at 
the close the war — but it was the majority of the Families which filled the 
constitutional offices, and lie belonged to their party and executed their resolutions. 
The command of the army had, of course, given Hamilcar and Hannibal a weighty 
voice in the council of their party, and they doubtless contributed largely to their 
preponderating power, but they were nothing more than many other generals of 
whom history tells; Mago, perhaps, possessed personally greater influence than 
Hannibal. 

Thp pretext for the war was as usual dragged in anyhow by the Homans. 
Hannibal, when he besieged Saguntum, had in no way infringed the unjustified 
demand of Home that the Kbro should not be crossed. The course and result of 
the Second Punic AVar are well known. The Homan party carried its points, so 
that finally an army appeared in Africa, and pressure was brought upon the gov- 
ernment to recall Hannibal to Africa, where the matchless leader was vanquished 
at Zama (202). Home now could dictate severe conditions of peace: cession of 
the Spanish province to Rome and of the tributary State of Nuinidia to Masinissa, 
and the loss of independence. Carthage became tributary to Home, and forfeited 
even the right of waging war. 

Carthage as a sovereign State disappears; politically she could no longer play 
any part. But commerce gave her an importance whicli was able finally to win 
her political power. Home was bound to take measures against this, dust as the 
Assyrians always contrived to effect a rebellion of their allies and their tributaries 
in order to be able to aimex their States, so Home was never at a loss for the means 
of provoking the last fight of desperation. With this object Masinissa was there- 
fore placed by the side of Carthage. Ite pla\od, according to instructions, the part 
assigned to him. The “Third Punic War” (14b-146) was the struggle of despair, 
which was the result of the petty provocations of 'he Numidian king, and gave 
the pretext for getting rid of Home’s rival in peaceful competition. Cartilage was 
destroyed, and Utica became the capital of the new Homan province of Africa 
(146 b. o.). 

D . Retrospect of the^P ^ic Empire 

Wjien dealing with the races of the Ancient East, wt had to complain of the 
marked deficiency of sources of information as to the internal development of the 
States. This applies with special force to the Western Phoenicians, the Poeui. 
There are two tablets of inventories of temple dues, one discovered in Marseilles, 
the other in Carthage, both of which belonged to identical originals, and therefore 
bojh ultimately can be traced to Carthage ; in addition to this there are thousands 
of dedicatory stelae of Roman Carthage, which always repeat the same short and 
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worthless formula ; these practically are all the productions of purely Punic intellect 
which the soil of Africa has hitherto yielded up. Years of excavation, on the site 
of Carthage especially, have not resulted in any discoveries which go back to Jdie 
period before the destruction of the dreaded rival of Rome. "We are, therefore, still 
less able to picture Carthaginian life at home than that of Persia, where we had 
at any rate some materials by which we could properly estimate the accounts given 
by the Greeks. Even in the political history our accounts of the internal* revolu- 
tions have not been quite comprehensible, since they come from soupces which 
could only regard foreign institutions from the standpoint of their native Tpfhdi- 
tions, or were entirely derived from Rome. Resides the eulogies which have 
been lavished on the Carthaginian constitution by Plato, Eratosthenes, Polybius* 
Cato, and Cicero, we are indebted to Aristotle's "Politics ” for a long discussion of 
it ; but these discussions are for purposes of comparison, and presuppose a familiarity 
with the lost work on the Carthaginian constitution. Again, the picture of a poli- 
tical constitution firmly embodied in a State is certainly not always, perhaps only 
occasionally, the true expression of the forces that determine the life of the people. 
But a constitution, whose growth as result of an historical evolution, and whose 
historical working too we are unable to trace, is little more than a curiosity. 

The Punic colonies are the result of the migration of a people. But differently 
from their kinsmen in the so-called ancestral country the conquering bands found 
on the African coast no existing civilization, the achievements of which they might 
have been able to appropriate. It was therefore natural that they took root in the 
soil less quickly, and maintained a connection with “ the mother country,” in which 
the actual economic dependence found expression. For as inhabitants of the coast 
with an uncivilized population in the hinterland , they were from their requirements 
drawn toward the old civilized countries, from which they had come. Owing to 
this connection they became commercial States which, according to the Semitic 
mode of thought, acknowledged their economic identification with the mother 
country by ail annual payment of taxes to the gods of the “ Sidonian ” Ampliictyony. 
This signified in reality an acknowledgment that they had no gods of their own 
to whom the territory seized by them originally belonged and whom they appro- 
priated, but that the land had rather been conquered by the old ancestral gods in 
Sidon. If they had found old seats of culture already existing in their new home, 
they would have received the country from the old gods, since they adopted their' 
cult. But siuee nothing of this sort existed, they were bound t#> adhere to the 
gods of their home. 

Had Carthage originally a monarchy? Judging by Semitic ideas we^nay 
unhesitatingly say not. The king, in the Semitic sense, holds office by divine 
grace. He has received from the god the government of the country belonging to 
the god. If the land has no god of its own, it can therefore have no king. The 
Phoenicians of the mother country found older seats of culture and very soon re- 
ceived kings, since their leaders adopted the institutions of the conquered country. 
In Africa, where there was nothing of this sort, no royal dignity could be received 
from the gods who did not exist there, and therefore the land remained dependent 
on the mother country. It might well be imagined that a Tyrant — in the Greek 
sense of the word — a Shalit, as the Semite would say, might usurp the highest 
power as judge, general, and priest, and have invested himself with the regal title.. 
Then, like David, he would necessarily have been anxious to give his, capital a cult/ 
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of its own, and thus to emphasise that his god was independent of the gods and 
the cults of the mother country. Since that never happened, and since on (he 
contrary the tribute to the mother country was paid, and had to be paid to the very 
last, unless indeed tt was wished to put into the hands of an ambitious general 
an honest pretext for obtaining the regal dignity, a monarchy can never have 
existed in Carthage. 

The" constitution of Carthage is therefore that of a provincial town, that is, the 
government is based on the tribal organisation of still unsettled Semites. There 
was^, council, presumably the representation of the citizens und a body of elders, 
which otiginilly may have correspondtsd to the leaders or elders (sheiks) of the 
Families, bi\f in historical times according to its nature may have been the admin- 
istrative magistrates of the State, elected out of the aristocracy. The executive 
heads of these magistrates are the two Svffetes, the “Judges.” Their existence is 
another proof of the impossibility of a monarchy. The Judge or Shofet (as in the 
Old Testament) is the leader of a tribe, which does not yet possess any fixed sanc- 
tuary with a Baal, a lord of the country. lie cannot therefore yet have been High 
Priest, and still less leader of a non-existent army. The continuance of this title 
in Carthage is explained by the want of a god who possesses the country. The 
dualisyn of the Suffetos is either to he explained because Cartilage was mainly a 
settlement of two tribes or, that, after the settlement, in the process of forming a 
citizen class and a patriciate, these two predominant sections of the community 
each had a representative in the government. 

If the Phoenicians, possessors of the best harbours for a large civilized district 
and limited by the masses that pressed on them to the narrow strip of coast, were 
driven to seafaring and trade, still the settlers in the western basin of the Medi- 
terranean so soon as they were strengthened in their intercourse with the Eastern 
civilization, were enabled to subjugate a larger territory for themselves by defeat- 
ing the still uncivilized inhabitants of the hinterland . The great merchants of 
Carthage did not wish to sacrifice the advantage which was obtained by exploiting 
the productions of the land and therefore subdued the Libyan inhabitants of the 
hinterland . We know little about the course of events. The victors must at first 
have ouly taken a portion of the land for themselves, while they left the old 
owners the presumably larger portion as their own property in return for a fixed 
tribute. The introduction of a money system, which is essential in a mercantile 
State, only brought more land into the hands of the Carthaginian lords since the 
peasants were overwhelmed by debt. Thus a great land-owning class was de- 
veloped, which employed slave labour for agriculture, and took for its model the 
Roman system of Latifundia , It is uncertain what the policy of Carthage was in 
her foreign provinces. It is well known that the Spanish metal-mines were 
thoroughly exploited. But whether the Carthaginians themselves were the workers 
or whether they left the working to the natives and by a system of taxes directed 
the profits into their own coffers, must remain undecided. The latter alternative 
seemp the more probable. 

We possess practically no available account of their trade relations generally. 
With regard to the intercourse with the Eastern civilized world, it is obvious that 
thgy must have furnished it with the raw products of the countries of the western 
basin of the Mediterranean. The Bible calls iixe most important of these countries 
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Tarshish. It must remain undecided to what country in particular this name was 
attached ; in any case the Carthaginians were the masters of the Tarshish trade, the 
courses of which hounded the horizon of the civilized nations of Western Asia. 
The trade, which commanded the Spanish coasts and drove ‘out the Phoenician 
mother country thence, must have penetrated beyond the Straits of Gibraltar. 
There is the famous attempt which, even before Herodotus’ time, somewhere about 
the year 470 b. c., the “elder” Hanno made (the Periplus of Hanno) to acquire 
the West African coast by planting factories. His journey took him Beyond the 
mouth of the Senegal, anti the record of his achievement is said to have been set 
up in the temple of “Cronos” at Carthage. The extant Greek account claims to 
be a translation of it. The counterpart to this journey is found in Alie Periplus 
of Himilcus, who is said to have explored the North as far as Britain. We are, 
however, less well informed as to his report, since it is only known to us by its use 
in the “ Ora Maritima ” of Avienus. 

12. ISRAEL 

By far the best known of all Oriental peoples are the tribes which form the last 
components of the second wave of the group, which we treated in the tenth section ; 
namely, the “ Hebrew ” tribes, whose home, the farthest toward the desert, would in 
itself indicate that they came as the last of the great “ Oanaanitic ” migration, driven 
on by the precursors of the next, the Arannvan. These are the tribes which com- 
bined themselves into the people of Israel, and their neighbours who dwelt still 
further toward the desert, the Edomites, Moabites, and Ammonites. 

The Tel-Amarna letters prove the advance of “Hebrew” tribes in the land as 
early as the fifteenth century ; one nation in particular comes prominently forward, 
which expanded from the North, namely, the Amorites (cf. p. 160). These appear to 
the Israelites in the writing which presents the oldest form of the tradition, as the 
inhabitants from whom they must wrest the land ; when the Israelites marched in, 
the former had already become occupants instead of conquerors. We must thus 
regard the Israelites as the next stratum after the Amorites, and must place their 
immigration somewhat later; in the Tel-Amarna letters .(which of course hardly 
mention tribal names at all) no allusion to Israelitic tribal names can be proved. 
The earliest mention of Israel seems to be contained in an inscription of the 
Pharaoh Mernephtah II (about 1200 b. c.). Whether that is, however, the tribal 
federation which we understand by this name, or some forgotten tribe, of which no 
record is left in biblical tradition except the name of the collection of tribes bind- 
ing round it and its sanctuary (with the divinity “ Jacob ”), must remain an unsolved 
question. 

A . The Narrative Books of the Bible as Historical Documents 

Every one advances toward the history of Israel with confident notions, mainly 
based on the accounts of the Bible. Before we proceed, therefore, to the description 
of the events themselves, a few words as to these most essential and generally 
trusted documents are necessary for our purpose so that the views of modem liter- 
ary criticism on these books may be appreciated, always understanding that they 
are looked at and judged solely as human documents by the learned and acute 
critics who have laboured at the analysis of the Bible. „ 
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• The "Historical ” or, as they must really be termed, " Narrative ” books of the 
Bible in the form in which they now are extant, are the work of a late period. 
Thg peculiar nature of the use made in antiquity of documents allows us to dissect 
the books into their # separate documents, so that we are in a position to divide the 
evidence which now lias been made to harmonise and to weigh one piece against 
another, 

The*result of this division of sources, which is most apparent in the Pentateuch, 
is as follows. Two ancient documentary writings, designated according to the use 
of the name of God by the writer as Elohist and Jahvist, had been combined in 
very early tinges. The writing of the Elohist is indeed the most ancient, because 
it alone stilly preserves recollections of the actual conditions of remote antiquity. 
For instance, it still knows that the land must be won from the Ainorites, while 
the Jahvist usually speaks of Ganaanites, that is, it applies to the older inhabitants 
the general designation taken from the name of the country. The Elohist retains 
in its legends traces of a post-Israolitio immigration of Edom, Moab, Ammon; 
while the Jahvist, which judges from the standpoint of later circumstances, regards 
these as already settled in their homes at the time of the immigration of Israel. 

Bo,th writings were probably intended as introductions for annals which led 
down to the time of the author. Of the really historical component parts of these 
"Annals” only insignificant fragments have been preserved for us, which deal es- 
pecially with the later period of the kings, and are easily distinguishable by their 
scanty form. They have mainly been replaced in the revisions of later times by 
legends of the Prophets, of which the nature is best represented by the stories of 
Elijah and Elisha. This “ Prophetic Code ” is based on the point of view prevalent 
in the period about COO, after the introduction of the Deuteronomy, although it is 
still conceived in the spirit of the old ideas. 

The code, on which the hierarchical constitution was based, was introduced by 
Josiali. Its contents are preserved for us in the legislative portions of the Fifth 
Book of Moses. This law only acquired its true importance during the exile in 
Babylonia, when the people, having become a religious sect, saw in it the guide 
for all conduct. A priest then during the banishment tested the whole history 
of Israel by these regulations. His work is shown to us in the present form of 
the books, which extend from “ Joshua ” to “Kings.” He has taken the older 
documents, but has still more car ef idly extracted the annalistic elements from 
them, and in ather respects has shortly expressed bis views as to the separate 
sections, especially the reigns, in conformity to tEe Deuteronomy. His work is, 
therefore, a review of Israelitic history with regard to the divine origin of this law. 
The " Deuteronomist ” explains the history of the people by their neglect or ob- 
servance of this "Law of Moses;” he is a write* with a declared purpose, and 
his own additions are not hard to distinguish. Their nature is most easily and 
clearly seen in the summarised verdicts on the reigns of the various kings, thus : 
" He walked in the ways of Jeroboam and did that which was displeasing to God,” 
or vice versa . To him also is due the settlement of the chronological scheme of 
the gible, which is historically worthless, since it only gives an inadequate cal- 
culation of the events on the basis of untrustworthy accounts, such as had been 
ascertained in the exile. 

The further development of the religious sect, which is henceforth thus repre- 
sented by Judaism, led to the building up of the hierarchical constitution in the 
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most pronounced sense. This constitution was committed to writing in the so- 
called “ Priestly Code,” either a work of the exile, or a product of the attitude of 
mind then prevalent. This code describes the whole development of the people 
of Israel from the creation of the world in a short epitome as an introduction to 
the giving of the law on Mount Sinai, which contains the new law. This work, 
originally standing by itself and reckoned as a post-exilic code, has then been 
incorporated into the work which the “ Deuteronomist ” adapted from thd earlier 
ones. It is easily recognised by its language ; to it belong the account of the 
creation in the first chapter of Genesis, and more especially the dry lists of genea- 
logies for the patriarchal age. There is reason for congratulation tfcat tlfe author 
of the Priestly Code did not go further than the giving of the la^ on Mount 
Sinai. If he had treated the rest of the history from his point of view, it would 
have been barely possible to use any portion of it for historical purposes; for, i £ 
contrast to the “ Deuteronomist,” he has made a clear field and removed every- 
thing which did not agree with his system. While the former gave us patchwork 
and thus preserved many old pieces for us, the latter in an independent treatment 
has represented everything uniformly according to his own view, and is thus 
entirely useless as an authority for history or, as regards the early legends, for 
literary history. The result of narrative in his spirit is shown by the Books # of the 
Chronicles, a long, post-exilic account of Jewish history in the sense of the Priestly 
Code. As sources, use has been made chiefly of the Books of the Kings, although 
in a more detailed form than we possess them ; for the rest these are only bold 
inventions. As historical documents they are, apart from some isolated facts, quite 
valueless. 

But even the older accounts, contained in the work of the “ Deuteronomist,” 
would not furnish any historical picture, if we had not a standard in the results 
of ethnology and other investigations of the Ancient East by which to separate 
the early views from later perversions. Besides this, the evidence of inscriptions, 
especially the Assyro-Babylonian, often puts the solution of the riddles into our 
hands. 

L\ The Beginnings of Israel 

• 

As might be expected, the ideas of Israel as to its beginning, are, as those of 
every people, clothed in the form of hero legends; the later hierarchical shape of the 
tradition has then given them a special colouring. Historical records could not 
exist until comparatively settled conditions had been established, in the kingdom 
of Saul and then of David. All that goes back to the period anterior to histcjrical 
records could only be a scanty local tradition. But even the oldest historical 
period was certain soon to appear in the light of legend ; besides this, the above 
described peculiarity of the tradition preferred the legendary to the historical ; and 
the reason is clear, since for its purpose facts were often less advantageous than 
tlieir legendary counterparts. Thus little authenticated history of the earliest 
period of the kings has come down to us in special notices. 

The legend begins its account of the history of Israel with the emigrationjfrom 
Egypt and the immigration into the “ Promised Land.” One single fact is, how- 
ever, enough to prove the whole conception to be legendary. In the first place it 
is an historical impossibility. An emigration of a tribal federation, a march throygh 
the countries of kindred tribes living under the same conditions of social economy. 
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would have necessarily ended in the rapid dissolution of that federation, since 
alliances were made with the tribes of the countries traversed and many parts 
mejged. Unification can in the first place only result after settled homes have 
been obtained, and presupposes a sojourn in the country. The Israelite tribal fed- 
eration, that is, the people of Israel, did not receive its organisation until it was 
already settled in the country. Its individual tribes did not therefore previously 
stand id closer relations to each other than to their neighbours the Edomites, 
Moabites, and many others which had disappeared as tribes ; it was only the ac- 
quisition of fixed settlements of a certain uniformity that brought them nearer 
together And separated them more from the others. This evolution is the result 
of the internal between the Tel-Amarna period and the first appearance of the 
"people of Israel.” 

# But apart from the fact that the legend of the exodus from Egypt is a priori 
distinctly unhistorieal, we are actually in a position to trace its growth. The god, 
who had become t]^? national god of the united Israel .Tudah, was identified with 
the district south of Judah, whence David conquered his kingdom. The seat of 
the god is, however, always the true home of the people, the place where its ruling 
section lives. The view of history, which intended to prove a united people of 
Israel Judah, was bound to louk for their home there. This count ry, like Egypt, 
(perhaps as the part of Arabia belonging to Egypt) was called Mussri. The legend 
at a later time considered this to be Egypt, and so liberally employed a vivid im- 
agination and descriptive power with accessory embellishments and local colour- 
ing that, a legend was developed, whose magic charm, was enough to invest it with 
the semblance of historical credibility down to modern times . 1 

We, however, picture to ourselves the conquest of the country on the model 
of well-known migrations, and assume that the individual tribes, out of which 
the people of Israel was afterward formed, conquered their homes, perhaps in 
combination with other vanished tribes, and were only welded into a large feder- 
ation in the country under the stress of circumstances. The tribe, whose sover- 
eignty gives rise to the Mussri legend, did not, as we shall see, belong to them, but 
only attached itself to them in historical times. The true Tsraelitic tribes had 
their homes “ in the desert.” Of the period when the tribes were not closely 
united and a common cause of action was not yet generally (if at all) possible, 
we have reminiscences which have iJfeen handed down by tradition under the 
heading of the*" Period of the Judges,” and clearly show tendencies to the forma- 
tion of separate tribal principalities, and thus infer the distinct existence of the 
indiydual tribes. Such are the narratives of Jephtha in Gilead and Gideon in 
Manasseh, the latter greatly disguised by additions. In both it can still be seen 
that we have to do with tribal traditions and that no commonwealth of Israel can 
be presupposed. It is only subsequent revision that arbitrarily introduces at the 
end a united Israel. 

The natural course of events leads to the result that the sheik, the head of a 
tribe, who conquers a country, derives the chief advantages from this conquest and 
obtains more ample means of power, which exalt him above his fellow -tribesmen. 

1 A similar confusion can be shown in the Patriarchal Legends, where we for instance have the same 
legend in both forms ; the first is located in the land of Mussri with appropriate local colouring, the second 
in Egypt with suitably altered background. , 
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Settled life in a town and the adjacent localities dissolves the tribal organisation 
based on equality of rights, and leads to lordship and monarchy ; the voluntarily 
acknowledged sheik becomes an absolute monarch. 

This must have beeu the case soonest, where the immigrants found similar con- 
ditions existing, and where the conquest of a royal city actually implied that the 
conqueror adopted the institutions found there. While, therefore, in the two just- 
mentioned examples of “judges ” we can recognise the representatives of a •country 
population, the next stage in the development, the tendency toward mpnarchy, is 
visible, where an “ Israelitie ” tribe is found in possession of a town. It was the 
tribal monarchy, which Abimelech founded for himself in Sicliem. NotvwthAand- 
ing that it soon ended, and left no permanent effects, it may be reckoned as typi- 
cal of many similar phenomena of the time when the Israelitie tribes obtained 
possession of the towns, and were acquainted with the unwelcome conditions that 
accompanied the coveted treasures of civilizations. This is the one form of the 
growth of the monarch)'. 

It anticipates the natural development of tribes or clans into nations and States 
in so far as it effects a complete breach with its own tribe, and thus strips itself of 
the aids by which it had just become prosperous and great. Such a tyranny, 
being more than a continuation of the existing form, had no permanence. A mon- 
archy originating in the conditions of the further growth of the tribal life and its 
new needs, which could be based on the members of the nation proper, alone had 
any lasting results. 

We have only one piece of evidence as to any combined action of the Israelitie 
tribal-federation, which would seem to be that mentioned by Mernephtah, namely, 
the so-called Song of Deborah. The prophetess Deborah owes, however, her exist- 
ence to a legend connected with a miscomprehension of the text. The whole nar- 
rative, chapter iv in the Book of .fudges, is only a narration adopted from the 
erroneous conception of the song by the aforesaid “ Prophetic Code.” The " pro- 
phetess Deborah” was derived from the designation of the town Dabrat in Issachar, 
which plays a prominent part in the song. The song itself, which in consequence 
of the mistakes of the tradition is hardly yet intelligible in its details, extols the 
triumph of the Israelitie tribes in a war. Almost all. the Israelitie tribes are 
named in it. The mention of Benjamin is, however, hardly in the original, but is 
due to the subsequently felt need of seeing every tribe named. 

c 

C. The Kingdom of Saul 

The advance of the Philistines in the twelfth century brought the Israelites 
under their power. Two alternatives were thus possible ; either the barely immi- 
grated tribes possessed the power to drive out the new rulers, or they lost their 
nationality and became Philistine subjects. The first was the case. It was the 
struggle against the new enemy that stimulated a closer unification and thus en- 
abled the people to show a bolder front. War can only be waged with permanent 
success under a single command. A condition of ceaseless conflict must finally 
bring about the power of a successful leader, who first by the expulsion of the 
enemy and the reputation thereby acquired, gains a commanding position within 
his own tribe, that is, he becomes king, and then proceeds to set himself up as the 
liberator and at the same time lord* of the remaining tribes. • 
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This explains to us the role of Saul, the leader of Benjamin, in the war against 
the Philistines. There is no clear proof that Benjamin belonged to the league of 
the northern “ Ten Tribes ; ’’ on the contrary, the subsequent intimate connection of 
Benjamin with Judah on the overthrow of David’s kingdom, supports the view that 
this tribe was opposed to the northern tribes, which were already united together. 
Here, in the country of the tribe, which was settled between Philistia proper and 
the Israelitic tribes, a competent soldier might succeed in making himself lord of 
his own tfribal country during a victorious war against the foreign dominion, and 
thenjie might proceed to wrest from the Philistines the Israelitic territory, which 
thus fell # to him, as to its natural lord. We must form for ourselves some such idea 
of the growth of the monarchy in Israel. It is really a conquest by a small tribe 
which did not yet belong to the federation, and is thus precisely the same phe- 
nomenon as recurs immediately in the founding of David’s kingdom : a conquest 
which must have been felt to be a liberation from the Philistine yoke. 

Saul has always remained in legend a romantic personality ; to us indeed the 
only one. It is noteworthy that the legend of David, which certainly had no cause 
to cherish Saul’s memory, never succeeded in obliterating it. We can see from the 
tradition that he kept all in check so long as he lived, and that even the enterpris- 
ing David himself did not venture on any action against him. On bis death Israel 
had lapsed to the latter; but even the inventors of his legend have been obliged 
to spare Saul’s memory. We know very little historically of him. One motif runs 
through all accounts of him; the struggle against the Philistines, by which he 
founded his kingdom, which occupied all liis life, ami in which lie met his death 
on the battle field. A fragment of old tradition has left us one more short account 
of his other wars (l Sain, xiv, 47, disfigured in the present tradition): “ lie fought 
against all his enemies on every side, against Moab and against the children of 
Ammon, against Aram (thus, not Edom ; the small Aramatan States in the north of 
Israel and in the country east of Jordan, Geshur, Bet-maacha, Bet-rechob are meant) 
and against the king of Zobali (south of Damascus) and against the Philistines." 

Our accounts, so far as they are historical, tell us nothing of Saul’s relations to 
David ; as we shall presently see they cannot have known anything of the original 
opposition between J udah and Israel. 

» 

% I ). The Kingdom of Judah 

(a) Tlic relations of David to Saul. — By the side of the kingdom of Saul, in 
the country of the tribes inhabiting the less civilized district further to the south 
on the fringe of the desert, a separate kingdom had in the meanwhile been formed 
in the same way as that of Saul, only starting from a still lower stage of develop- 
ment, that was the kingdom of David, of which Judah appears in tradition as the 
chief tribe. 

It is important at once to set aside the picture of David and Judah, which rests 
on legend. David is essentially a mythical hero. To him, as to so many con- 
spicuous figures in history, all kinds of stories, — heroic legends, popular jests, and 
such like — have been assigned, which were told of the man who represented the 
greatest power of Israel-Judah. His period therefore appeared to posterity as a 
golden age, something in the way in which the popular stoiy has made Erederick 
Barbarossa the representative of the splendour of the German empire or Alfred 
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the hero of England. But together with this we have to distinguish another legend 
of quite definite political tendency, the object of which is to describe David as the 
representative of an originally united people of Israel, to which Judah also belonged. 
This is the legend which, in modern language, was put into circulation by David's 
historians and agents in order to work in his interests and to win the people for his 
house. After it had once struck root, it was carefully tended on political grounds 
and proved its vitality, since indeed almost everything which we possess, from Israel- 
itic sources was written with this view. c 

To this legend belongs almost everything which is intended to prove a unipn of 
Israel and Judah, and above all, that which is narrated of the .Bethlehemitic 
(Judaic) origin of David, of his youth, and his relations to Saul. Not a particle of 
this is historical : the historical David is a quite different figure. Fortunately the 
legend has retained some reminiscences of him which correspond to the actual facts. 
According to this, his rise was closely connected with the growth of the “ Tribe 
of Judah.” As the connection of Benjamin with Israel and the creation of a 
“ Kingdom of Israel ” must be called the work of Saul, so the formation of a “ tribe ” 
and Kingdom of Judah is the work of David. 

In the course of Oriental history again and again some leader of a tribe or a band 
assumes the title of king and finally rules a large realm. Even David, according 
to the legend, was leader of some such band in Ziklag, far away to the south in the 
desert, situated in Edomite territory in the land of “ Mussri.” The more such a 
role is inconsistent with the picture which the legend drew of the representative of 
Israel’s greatness, the more we are able to recognise in it a thoroughly historical 
tradition. David thus held his own for a time as the lord of a stronghold, and 
gradually gathered round him a devoted band, with the help of which it was not 
difficult to subdue the less mobile tribes, which had no leader. Whether, as the 
tradition assumes, he recognised the suzerainty of a Philistine king (Achish of 
Gath) must remain uncertain ; it is possible. 

The natural path of David’s conquests led northward. He subjugated several 
tribes, which appear later as component parts of “Judah,” among them Cain, and 
Jerachmeel ; he became a prince, whose power could no longer be ignored, by the 
subjugation of the tribe of Caleb, with its centre Hebron. The legend contains 
these conquests in the form of the story of Nabal (I Sam. xxv), but it is more 
clearly expressed in the fact that David’s first royal residence was Hebron, the chief 
town of Caleb. Henceforward he is reckoned a king or a prince. 'Some reminis- 
cence of this origin of his real power was preserved in a continually misunderstood 
passage (II Sam. iii, 8), where Abner later speaks contemptuously of him as £ the 
prince of Caleb.” Abner means to say : “ Am I a rival of such as thou, David, that 
thou thinkest I wish (by marriage with a wife of Saul) to gain some claim to the 
crown ? ” 

Caleb was bordered on the north by the territory of the “ Hebrew ” tribe Judah. 
This had hitherto not been closely allied with Israel. David now subjugpted it 
and thus united it with Caleb and the other subject tribes. The most important 
town of this district was Jerusalem, situated almost on the northern frontier tofvard 
Benjamin and Israel. We have heard of it in the Tel-Amarna letters as already 
the seat of a prince who governed those parts. The Israelitic tradition recognises 
that, before it was conquered by David, it did not belong to the “ Hebrew ” Judah, 
hut was still under kings of its own, •who were * Canaanitic,” that is to say they had 
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long been settled there. These " Jebusites ” need not, however, for that reason 
have been much older than Judah itself. The mere fact that they were in posses- 
sion of a town soon made them distinct from the inhabitants of the open country ; 
this constitutes tlft difference between "Hebrews ” and " Canaanites.” According 
to the tradition, David only made Jerusalem his capital after the subjugation of the 
whole of Israel. This is hardly probable, and the reason for this account is obvious, — 
Jerusalem was to be reckoned the capital of the United Kingdom. Originally, in- 
deed, itliad only been intended for the capital of the newly conquered territory, 
and David removed his court there, since it was the richest portion of his land, 
and near the frontier of the country which was then the next aim of his con- 
quests; namely, Israel, the kingdom of Saul. 

David hitherto kept on good terms with the Philistines; if we reflect on the 
’ political movements disclosed in the Tel-Amarna letters, we can hardly imagine 
that the Philistines and David were’not in league against their common and dreaded 
opponent. The legend had, it is true, every ground to disguise this enmity to Saul, 
who was not forgotten in North Israel. It discovered in its place a friendship with 
the son of Saul. David was favoured by fortune. Saul fell in the war with the 
Philistines, and, so the legend says, to the great sorrow of David. But probably the 
hem David had contributed his share to this overthrow. 

The fate of the northern kingdom was thus sealed. The cause of the house of 
Saul, in spite of the brave defence by Abner, was more and more desperate. There is 
naturally no idea that the Israelite tribes voluntarily did homage to David as the 
legend assumes : there was actually an attempt made to secure the sovereignty 
for Benjamin by the revolt of Sheba, the sheik of the Benjaniitic canton Bichri, 
who at last tried to hold his own in the north of Israel, in Abel-bcth-Maachah 
(II Sam. xx). Since this revolt was incompatible with the account given in the 
legend of the voluntary acknowledgment of David, it was transferred to the latter 
years of David ; but the fact that in the struggle against Sheba only Judah from its 
southern frontier as far as Jerusalem stood on David’s side, speaks too significantly. 
It took place immediately upon Saul’s death, when David threatened to seize the 
territory of Israel. He cannot have delayed in the matter, and a rapid success 
must have crowned ITis efforts. It \va ; impossible for Abner to secure for 
Eshbaal, Saul’s son, more than the district east of the Jordan. Israel properly 
so called thus fell into the hands of David without any further resistance than that 
of Sheba, iibner held the land east of Jordan for Eshbaal, according to tradi- 
tion, for some time still. Then he was murdered, when wishing to negotiate with 
David (according to the tradition, in Hebron) in order to surrender to him the land 
•east of Jordan. The legend gives blood vengeance of Joab as the motive, and 
is very anxious to deny any complicity of David ; at all events he reaped the advan- 
tage. Eshbaal also was murdered. 

David thus could occupy the land west of Jordan without difficulty, and was 
therefore king of Judah and Israel. He had therefore conquered almost his whole 
kingdom by force. Descended from a foreign stock, having subjugated the peoples 
wkich obeyed him, in the first place by force, trusting to his army, he himself, ac- 
cording to the legend, only maintained his sovereignty by the help of his army. 
Caleb seemed to be his home, the canton from which he sprang then in a wider 
tense, Judah ; for his capital he had chosen Jerusalem on account of its favourable 
position for this purpose, being situated exactly in the middle of the two great 
•divisions of bis kingdom. 
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(b) J alive,. — According to the ideas of Oriental nations the real lord of a 
country is the god, the genius loci , the Baal, as his Semitic name is. The king 
reigns in his name ; and by him is he called to power, as the Babylonians and Assy- 
rians are never weary of emphasising. If a country is only made "tributary, it retains 
its own government, its king, and remains the property of its god. If on the other 
hand it becomes a province, it is absorbed into the conquering State, and thus for- 
feits everything, and the god is deposed, just as much as the king. The god is car- 
ried away, and brought into the temple of the victorious god, where lie now “ stands 
before his face,” that is, he serves him, just as the vanquished king before his victor 
(cf. pp. 16 and 73). The victorious god takes possession of the land in his place; 
a temple is built for him there, and a cult established ; in this way the new province 
is incorporated into the State. That which has one god is one people ; and every 
people must possess a god of its own. 

In the country from which David started, the god dwelt, whom the legend 
wishes to represent as the God of all Israel. In the mountains of Edom, on Sinai 
(which even the Song of Deborah knows to be in Edom, that is in Mussri, while 
only the later view, influenced by "the exodus from Egypt,” looks for it in the 
Sinaitic peninsula), and in Seir is his home. The view held in the monarchical 
period still places it there. David's God, who gave him the power, in whose name 
lie had subdued Judah and Israel, was therefore the god of Mussri When David 
subdued new lands and added them to his territory, he was compelled to express- 
this in the newly acquired possessions by instating the cult of his god in the place 
of the old national cults. This god was called Jalive (Jehovah is a false vocalisa- 
tion of the Divine name, never in later times pronounced by the Jews, and con- 
tains the vowels of Adonai (my lord), which was originally read in place of the 
name). 

Before David ho relations had existed between Israel and Judah, to say noth- 
ing of Caleb. This precludes the possibility that Israel had worshipped the god 
Jalive earlier as its own god. Each tribe had there its own god. It is true that 
there were also common sanctuaries of the confederation with universally recognised 
gods, but Jalive was not among the number ; they could only have received him,, 
when they had been subjugated by a conqueror from thd land of Mussri. The 
legend which, stamping Jalive as the god of united Israel, illustrates the concep- 
tion of a unified nation of Judah-Israel after the mode of thought at the time, is 
thus transparent in its intention ; it speaks in the name and in the spirit of 
David. The whole account, therefore, which we possess of the past of Israel and 
Judah is nothing but a legeud of the history of David. All the national records 
that have come down to us are conceived in this spirit. We now understand how 
instead of Mussri, the home of David, Egypt could be considered as the home of 
the united people. Israel was intended to be the people of David; for this reason 
his historians and poets were forced to represent the past in this light. The ques- 
tion will be asked : Is it then at all possible that a tradition could be so entirely in* 
verted ? Is there no record that formerly Saul and the heroes of early times had 
prayed to other gods than Jalive? Such record may have existed. It certainly 
was preserved in the North up to the overthrow of Samaria. But everything 
which has come clown to us is conceived in the senpe of that legend ; Judaism would 
preclude the retention of anything else. Even from the Islamitic tradition, tw«> 
hundred years after Mahomet, or eveif earlier, it is no longer possible to form th& 
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least idea of the real circumstances before the revelation of Allah ; there also a 
new spirit was once for all impressed on the tradition by the legend of Mahomet. 

It is certainly a proof of the importance of David, when the vigorous vitality of 
tfle legend, which circulated in support of his policy, was able to exert so marked 
an influence on the tradition of subsequent times. Occasionally it was revived for 
political purposes; the name of J alive especially was at times the rallying-ery of 
politioal movements in Israel and Judah. It is not wonderful that the people in 
later tinjes were a willing audience when the exploits of David’s kingdom were 
appealed to. In fact David’s reign was the only one under which Israel as a 
unified Jdngdom could have taken a position by the side of the other powers in 
Palestine anil Syria. David's time thus appeared as the good old days when Israel 
was powerful ; its dark side, and the resistance which was shown by the people, 
were soon forgotten. 

The power of David extended far beyond the borders of Judah and Israel, lie 
subjugated Edom; this union lasted longer than that with Israel. Israel first 
burst the bond, while Edom long remained united with Judah. Yet the home of 
the beginnings of David and J alive lay on lidomite soil! David further subdued 
Moab; there also his efforts met with success. Moab remained subject long 
after the severance of the kingdom; it belonged, however, naturally to Israel. 
He also fought with Ammon, but his wars led to no permanent conquest, lie did 
not penetrate beyond the Israelitio territory in a northern direction, as later tradi- 
tion would imply. On the north of dilead the small Aramiean States of Soba and 
Geshur adjoin and run* up into the Israelitio territory. With these he had both 
friendly and inimical relations without permanently subjugating them. Damascus, 
soon the rival of Israel, lay still too far away, and had not yet acquired strength. 
During his reign, the Philistines were finally restricted to their territory on the 
coast; they did not make any further serious attempts to advance against Israel. 

The rebellion of Absalom must be placed quite at the end of David’s life. The 
legend does not give us a clear view of the matter. Yet one thing is apparent: 
David’s sympathies were with the rebel ; be was a mere helpless puppet in the 
hands of Joab and the military party. It is not said for whom Joab wished to 
secure the throne ; probably even then for Adonijah. When Absalom fell (slain 
by Joab in defiance of David’s command), 1 Vivid lamented for him. 1 >ut Joab up- 
braided him insolently, and gives him j Jainly to understand that his sovereignty is 
at an end if lje does not rally himself. It is worthy of further remark as regards 
the whole rebellion, that David also, as formerly Ksbbaal, the sou of Saul, sought 
and found an asylum in the country east of Jordan. There is a detailed descrip- 
tion of the intrigues by which unwearying efforts were made to induce David, now 
completely worn out, to pronounce in favour of Sob •moil’s accession to the throne. 
The factions at court are now clearly recorded for um. Solomon is the candidate of 
the priestly party, while the military party, represented by Joab, wishes to elevate 
Adonijah to the throne. The tradition in its simplicity makes no disguise of 
the nftans with which the priestly party conquered ; we cannot of course find 
the real story in it. The result is, however, clear. Solomon succeeded in seour- 
ingHie throne for himself, and a pretext was soon found to remove out of his patli^ 
his rival Adonijah with his partisan Joab, in spite uf the immunity which had been 
promised to them. 
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(c) Solomon . — Solomon was placed on the throne by the priestly party. The 
party, therefore, upon which the new king relied, rather than on the devoted body- 
guard of liis father, had thus become the interpreter of the will of the Jahve, 
whom David had made lord over Israel. The tradition which speaks in support 
of the priestly party, chose Solomon for its favourite hen), notwithstanding that it 
had still more trouble in creating out of him a morally noble personality than 
out of David, who at least, with all his unlovely traits, was acknowledged to 
possess the one quality of having won by his own merits all that he possessed. 
David had proved himself the superior of all the adventurers and robber chieftains- 
who Dad fought with one another for the possession of the land. In order, to form 
a just estimate of him we must only measure Dim by tlie staudard of Bedouin 
ethics (and Bedouins have the ethics of brigands). The older records can tell 
us little about Solomon. The candidate of the priestly party was credited with 
the building of the temple as his greatest service, which is a confirmation of liis 
good understanding with his adherents. Otherwise we have only some discon- 
nected accounts of his reign. The notices of an extension of his power as far as 
the Euphrates (Typhsach-Thapsacus) are only found in post-exilic times, in order 
to represent as a mighty monarch the favourite of the hierarchical legend, from 
whom the development started which culminated in Judaism. To the same 
source is to be assigned the legend of the “wisdom” of Solomon. Noth in'g was 
found in his history which could he eulogised except his “ wisdom,” which lie in- 
deed showed sufficiently when he relied upon the priesthood instead of the army. 

His reign in other respects was of the usual Oriental type. He tried to display 
before men's eyes the external magnificence of a mighty king, by raising immense 
buildings and keeping up an imposing court ceremonial. In order to defray the 
costs of liis buildings, lie is said to have actually ceded territory to Hiram of 
Tyre. In this, as well as in a notice of his maritime trading operations on the 
lied Sea, we are met by the fact that the half-nomadic, barbarian tribe, Judah-Caleb, 
with which David had conquered his territory, had been driven back by the 
influence of the already more civilized northern tribes ; the civilized country, that 
is Israel, has gained the superiority with its institutions. The conquered civiliza- 
tion here, as everywhere, overcomes the barbarian conqueror. 

A single notice of a small acquisition of territory by Solomon is valuable. He 
is said to have taken in marriage a “ daughter ” of the Pharaoh (this would 
naturally mean only a daughter of one of the women of the harem), and to have 
received as a dowry the hitherto independent ( rezer. Light may be thrown on 
this notice by the conditions such as are represented to us in the Tel-Amama 
letters. Solomon may have openly written to the Pharaoh in the spirit of Stib- 
Addi, Abi-Milki, and Abd-Chiba, liis predecessor on the throne of Jerusalem, and 
enforced his claims on (Jezer. He may have represented himself as the "loyal 
servant of liis lord,” and have obtained from the prince of (Jezer his town by 
litigation. It would follow from this that the whole previous development was 
actually accomplished under the suzerainty of Egypt, feeble though it Svas at 
times. It is, however, more probable that here also the frequently recurring 
mistake of the tradition is to be found, which makes out the king of the (Arabian) 
Mussri to be the Pharaoh of Egypt. In this we see evidence for the relations of 
the Arabian commercial States (of. p. 236) with Palestine. 

This is the reign of the great and “wise” Solomon, whose wisdom the 
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tradition has attempted to overlay with all sorts of stories. But we notice also 
the voice of the recorder of tire lives of the prophets, which dates from the period 
of the hostility between the prophets and the ruling party, and find its classical 
expression in the hostility of Samuel to the monarchy ; the blame for the disrup- 
tion of the kingdom is quite openly ascribed to the policy of Solomon’s reign. 
As a matter of fact the conditions appear to be, that the more developed countries, 
the northern, were subject to the rule of the less developed ; Solomon had, 
therefore, absorbed the former.. His ancestral country must have derived benefit 
from the fact that it now came into closer touch with civilization. This result 
may*ha\e been very agreeable to the ruling parties in Jerusalem, but less so to the 
subject partie* in the North. There was the additional fact that even the disad- 
vantages of Civilization now made themselves felt in Jerusalem. The barbarous 
but warlike Caleb was replaced by a Jerusalem which had been assimilated to the 
civilized North. But by this the foundation of David’s superiority over Israel was 
undermined. Judah was no longer supported on the rude strength and the 
rapacity of the Bedouins ; it liad become a civilized State, and now learned the 
weakening influence of this culture. Now when there was a question of a struggle 
on equal terms, the more advanced part won. The northern tribes were superior 
in civilization, and they conquered Judah. This finds its expression ttrst in the 
separation, but very soon in a veritable dominion of Israel over Judah. 

E . The Division of the Kingdom and the Supremacy of Israel 

over Judah 

The severance of Israel from Judah was not merely a struggle, which the two 
halves of the kingdom waged with each other, as tradition represents. The 
Egyptian inscriptions teach us clearly enough that the conquest of Jerusalem by 
the Pharaoh Sheshonk was connected with it. What had been Kehoboam’s 
attitude toward the latter, and what induced him to show himself as a disloyal 
servant of Egypt, we do not know. But this much is clear, that the Pharaoh took 
away most of the towns of North Israel from Uehoboam and gave them to 
Jeroboam ; there is still a tradition of his residence in Egypt. The record of it is 
distorted by the legend* and must be regarded in the light of the Tel-Amarna 
letters. Jeroboam succeeded in playirj bis cards better at court than Uehoboam ; 
the North Israelite had more of the sinews of war, by which the disputes of the 
civilized world are fought out, for his advocates at court, than the king of Jerusalem. 
We do not know whether Uehoboam trusted to some other source of help in his 
resistance to the Pharaoh ; it would be conceivable that he calculated on Damascus, 
which was now coming into prominence. In any case this latter very soon, owing 
to the ceaseless struggles between the now separated halves of the kingdom, 
became the supreme arbitrator in the affairs of Palestine, since Egypt after the 
last attack of Sheshonk does not seem to have interfered again decisively, and 
Assyria had not yet appeared upon the scene. 

The most powerful of the two States was from the first Israel, which very soon 
shotted its superiority. The Ifooks of the Kings do not record any more of the 
war which was "always between Uehoboam and Jeroboam ” (1 Kings xiv, 30). In 
their efforts to estimate everything according to their view of Jahve as the God of 
all Israel, they have, however, preserved for us a more valuable notice. It proves 
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that Jeroboam had done that which we must have expected of him from the first. 
He was bound to make the people aware that he did not agree with Judah. It 
was to his interest to oppose the idea of the justification for David's power. 
He was forced, therefore, to attempt to abolish the cult of Jahve and to revive 
in its place the ancient national sanctuaries. He was, for this reason, solicitous 
that the two ancient sanctuaries of Bethel and Dan (which naturally he did not 
first fill with images, as the legend pretends) should be once more brought into 
vogue. It must be borne in mind that the great festivals, which were celebrated 
in such places, did not acquire their main significance from their religious side 
as festivals, but that they exercised a far wider reaching economic influence ;*they 
were the fairs which the whole nation held under the protection oi the peace of 
the sanctuary. For this reason a king of Israel must have been still more anxious 
to keep visitors away from the sanctuary of Jahve in Jerusalem, and to deprive 
the other capital of the advantages accruing from such traffic. Since in this way 
the greater part of the revenue of the splendid new temple of Jahve was lost, the 
priests of Jahve had every reason to represent Jeroboam as the type of an impious 
king. 

According to our accounts, Jeroboam was followed by his son Nadab, who 
reigned only two years (somewhere about 910). He is said to have been murdered 
during the siege of the Philistine Gibbethon by Baasha, of the tribe of IsSachar. 
The new dynasty had not, therefore, lasted long ; and the disturbances which are 
typical of the kingdom of the Ten Tribes did not delay their appearance. Baasha 
became king, and reigned, according to the accounts, from circa 910 to 886. He 
greatly harassed Judah. In order to render any communications with Jerusalem 
impossible, he fortified a place, Hama, a little north of Jerusalem. Asa was thus 
compelled to throw himself into the arms of Damascus and to implore its protection 
and suzerainty. Bir-idri naturally welcomed the proposal. He invaded Northern 
Israel, and thus forced Baasha to evacuate the frontier of Judah. The fortress of 
llama was again razed; but Judah had become a vassal of Damascus, and Baasha, 
too, had no alternative than to bow to him, as his predecessors had to Egypt. 
Baasha’s son,Elah, is said to have equally reigned only two years, and to have been 
murdered by the commander of the army, Zimri, who attacked him from Gibbethon, 
where the army lay, in his palace at Tirzah. The tradition, therefore, assumes that 
the two first dynasties of Israel consisted of two kings each, the second king in 
each case being murdered after two years' reign, and in both murjjers the army, 
winch lay before Gibbethon, had a part. Exception has been taken to this, and 
it has been concluded that this tradition is untrustworthy. 

Zimri was unable to hold his own. The army did not support him, bu^ the 
commander-in-chief, Omri. The latter advanced at the head of the “ whole people ” 
(a national army is still presupposed here) up to Tirzah, wdiere Zimri sought his 
death in the flames of the king’s palace. In the meanwhile Omri had not been 
acknowledged king without further difficulty, “for half of the people followed 
Tibni, the son of Ginath.” This latter seems to have held his own for a consider- 
able time as a rival king, until he was vanquished by Omri. Parties, therefore, 
existed in Israel which may have corresponded to the different conditions of life 
of the population which had advanced from peasant life to a higher civilization. 
In the ceaseless disturbances which such feuds must have produced from time to 
time, vigorous measures could onljr be taken by the indispensable support of a 
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strong monarchy, a trustworthy army. This is what Omri and his house did, 
following the example of David. In home affairs the policy of encouraging traffic 
was adopted, and attempts were therefore made to establish favourable relations 
with foreign countries, especially with Tyre ; Omri’s son, Aliab, married a Tyrian 
princess, Jezebel. # Omri’s position toward Damascus is not described; probably, 
however, he recognised its suzerainty, and indeed only secured his throne by so 
doing. . He again subjugated Moab, which, on the separation, had taken up an 
uncertain attitude toward Israel ; and, doubtless, it was he also who brought 
Judah un3er his own suzerainty ; this position is attested under Aliab. He made 
Samariajcapital of the empire in place of Tirzah. 

Ornri's policy both at home and abroad was followed out by his son Aliab. lie 
was a vassal tif Damascus, had a strong army under his orders, tried to promote inter- 
course with foreign countries, and therefore showed friendliness to all strangers. 
By this he excited the opposition of the peasant population ; the tradition shows 
us this in the zeal displayed by the prophets of Jahve, that is, of the god of the 
rustic Judah, against the Baalim, the gods of the more cultured strangers. This 
natural opposition of the agricultural population, which suffered under the develop- 
ment of trade and the encroachment of the military feudal system, to the dominat- 
ing classes found its mouthpiece, in the dervish-like forms of an Elijah and an 
Elisha? Judah was now subject to Aliab, and its king Jehosaphul was compelled 
to take the field with him. The relations to Damascus are dearly seen in the 
first notice of Israelite history, which is chronologically certain. In the year 8r>4 
♦Salmanassar 11 at the battle of Karkar saw in the army of Bir-idri of Damascus 
an actual contingent from Aliab of Israel, which tin* latter had furnished as vassal 
of Damascus (cf. p. 119) ; .Judah, as subject to Israel, is naturally not named. The 
attacks of Assyria on Damascus would naturally have incited Aliab to shake, oil* 
the yoke. But Salmanassar was always repulsed by Bir-idri; and Aliab met his 
death in one of the fights, in which lie tried to hold his own against Bir-idri, at 
Kamoth-Gilead (probably soon after the battle at Karkar, therefore about 8o. 4 l). 

His son Ahaziah was probably at first obliged still to acknowledge* the suze- 
rainty of Damascus, and equally so his brother Jorum, who followed him on the 
throne presumably only two years after. He would thus have been forced to 
take the field with Bir-idri in the subsequent campaigns of Salmanassar. But 
he also did not fail to make attempts U liberate himself, and is said to have been 
wounded in a^battle which he had to fight neai Ramotl^Gilead against Bir-idri 
(or now Hazael). While wishing to return home hi Order to recover from his 
hurts, he fell a victim to the revolution of Jehu. 

• 

F. Jeiiu 

(a) The Kingdom of Judah down to the Revolt of Jehu . — Judah was from the 
very first at a disadvantage compared with the northern kingdom. This owed its 
freedon> to the intervention or the approval of the Pharaoh, and Rehoboam had to 
suffer severely from Sbeshonk’s chastisement and the enforced contributions. It 
is a ^proof of the permanence of David's measures that Edom thus remained 
loyal to Judah, notwithstanding that an attempt had been made by a descendant 
of the old royal house (Hadad, according to the tradition), presumably under 
Solomon (I Kings id), to gain its independence by the support of Egypt. 
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Neither Rehoboam nor his son Abijah can have had long reigns, Asa, the 
successor of the latter, realised the supremacy of Israel under Baasha, and was- 
forced to solicit the suzerainty of Damascus in order to protect himself from the 
former. The “ Deuteronomist ” of the Books of the Kings .commends him; the 
priesthood must therefore have flourished under him. J eliosaphat also is said to 
have been a pious man. Judah is now no longer directly dependent on Damascus, 
but is subject to the suzerainty of Israel; for Jehosaphat took the field with 
Aliab, both when he fought at Karkar for Damascus and when he fought against 
this superior feudal lord in Gilead. It is further recorded also that he made an 
attempt to resume the navigation on the lied Sea inaugurated by Solomon. '* 

His son Joram meets us also as a loyal supporter of the northern kingdom 
under Ahaziah and his brother Joram. It is clear that he was completely under 
the influence of his wife Athaliah. This fact shows us that the Omrids under- 
stood how to secure the power, which they had founded through the instrumen- 
tality of a strong army, by other means as well. Athaliah was the daughter of 
Aliab, and sister of Joram of Israel. The part which she played proves that in 
reality the influence of the Omrids had already absolute power in Judah. They 
were nearly realising, by amalgamation of the two dynasties (the identical names- 
in both are to be observed) their object of restoring the empire of David, but- 
this time starting from Israel and under Israel’s supremacy. 

Edom shook off its yoke under Joram. An attempt to reconquer it seems to 
have turned out very disastrously for the king of Judah. He was followed by his- v 
own and Athaliah’s son Ahaziah, for whom his mother had contrived to secure the 
succession. The Omrids seemed by this almost to have reached their goal when, 
the opposite party aimed their blow and exterminated the proud dynasty ; Ahaziah 
accompanied his feudal overlord and uncle, Joram of Israel, to battle in Gilead, 
where both fell victims to Jehu’s rebellion. 

(ft) The Rebellion. — Jehu, the head of the rebellion, was, like Omri, a com- 
mander. lie won over the army, while he was in the field at Gilead, and Joram 
had gone home to recover from his wounds. The army now turned the scale ; as 
always happens, that which is the support of a strong monarchy may also become * 
its most dangerous enemy. The cause of the rebellion is stated to have been that 
Joram and witli him his vassal Ahaziah of Judah were murdered. The blow was. 
clearly enough aimed at the whole house of Omri and its partisans,, that is, the sort-* 
of the Omrid princess in Judah. But the energetic Athaliah in Judah was able 
to hold her own by means of the army, the constant support of the Omrids. It . 
is well known that she ordered all the male descendants of her deceased husband 
to be murdered. This seems an incomprehensible act of cruelty, but finds its 
motive in the simple fact that 1 the murdered Ahaziah had been the only- son of 
.Joram of Judah by her, while the other sons were by different wives. On the 
death of her son the sovereignty would thus legally have come to one of the. other 
sons, who had no Omrid blood in his veins. Thus nothing was left former but 
to follow the tactics of her rival, if she did not wish to abandon the policy of her 
house which at any rate promised favourable results. Thus the complete success 
of the rebellion was frustrated by her bold action. It was only in Israel that the 
Omrids were exterminated and Jehu became king. y* 

But what were the deeper-lying causes of the rebellion ? The prophets had 







EXPLANATION OF PICTURE OVERLEAF f * ' 

The monument of Assarliaddon shows the king as of superhuman stature:' Before him are 
kneeling the Cushite Taharqa, distinguishable by the puffed lips and tlic Uracus snake, and the 
Tyrian Baal, both held by rings which are passed through their lips. At the top, on the right, 
the signs of the Zodiac. The lower portion of the front face and the whole of the reverse arc 
covered with an inscription of the year (570 ji. c., which contains an account of the conquest of 
Egypt : H When Assurand the great gods, my lords, had hidden me to proceed, I marched over 
steep mountains ami mighty deserts, places of thirst, with joyful spirit and in safety. Tulmrqa, 
the king of Egypt and Cush (Nuhia) whom the great gods hated, 1 smote utterly from Is-chupri, 
even unto Memphis, a journey of fifteen days successively, and 1 wounded him sorely five times 
with the point of the spear. Memphis, his capital, I conquered in half a day by breachyig it, and, 
destroyed it by fire. The women and eunuchs of his harem, Usanachur, his son and successor to 
the throne, his other sons and daughters, all his goods, his horses, and his cattle did I cany in a 
countless multitude to Assyria. I severed Cush from Egypt and left no Cushite remaining in it.;I 
1 placed over all Egypt my servants and my governors. I established for ever taxes and tribute 
for Assur and the great deities, my lords; I imposed on the land tribute and gifts for myself as 
king for ever.” ■' 

. , t 

(The monument wns excavated by the (lornum Eastern Committee at Sendsliirli, and is now in the 
lioyal 15 or! in Museums.) 

The inscription which belongs to the representation of the tribute of Jehu to Salmnnassar IJJ4 
as depicted on two sides of a square obelisk, dates from the year 812 n. c. and runs as follows: 
“Tribute of Jaua, the son (i.e. successor) of Omri: silver, gold, various objects (vessels, etc.) of 
gold, lead . . . wood, royal property, staves, did 1 receive from him.” Another inscription gives 
a similar account : “In the eighteenth year of my reign (842) .1 crossed for the sixteenth time th„e,. 
Euphrates (conquered and besieged Hazael of Damascus). Thdii I received the tribute of 
Tyrians, Siduniuns, and of Jaua, son of Omri.” ' Vvl' 




(London, British Musouin.) 
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been favourably disposed to the Omrids. The prophets of Jahve, who derived their 
ideas from the home of the J alive cult, that is, from Judah-Oaleb, expressed the views 
and^ wishes of the people, especially of the people of the South, with their inferior 
economic developiuept as opposed to the policy of the Omrids, who had brought 
Judah also under their sway. It is the resistance of the nomads and peasants to 
the development of a civilization which was prejudicial to them. It is the revolt 
of the spirit of nationality, too (whose ideal expression is, after David, Jahve as a 
national gojJ), against the policy of the ruling dynasty, which favoured connections 
with foreign countries (and appears as a worshipper of strange Baalim). It is 
plainly se$n in^tlie course of the insurrection that this resistance, if not originating 
with Judah, was at any rate strongly supported by it. Its leaders are expressly 
said to be a tlibe, liecliab (Kechabites, p. 125), which lived in the south of Judah 
on the fringe of the desert, in the simple conditions of agriculturists who have not 
yet altogether abandoned the ideas of nomadic life, and whose cult is said to have 
been that of Jahve. If we also take into account the support of the prophets of 
Jthve, expressly jawed by the legend of Elisha to have been given to Jehu, we see 
what claims had been put forward by the revolutionists. It is not here the question 
of a mere military revolt, but the shock of two opposing classes of the population. 

It is one thing to oiler promises to discontented followers, and another thing to 
execute* them. From the moment when Jehu became king, lie had perforce to 
follow in the main the same line of jioliey as his predecessors. His scheme had 
miscarried in Judah owing to Athaliah’s intervention. The kingdom of David, for 
which the worshippers of Jahve who supported him had fought, could not be 
restored; Jehu was restricted to Israel. He was comjielled, therefore, to renounce 
the cult of the southern kingdom, which lie had adopted so far to serve his ends, 
since he, as king of Israel, stood in natural opposition to Jahve, who was in the 
hands of Athaliah. He therefore renounced the cult of Jahve, and served hence* 

, forward the old gods of Israel, although he had started in the name of Jahve. 

External circumstances also soon compelled him to abandon the idea of nation- 
ality, which must have helped to bring him to the throne. He was forced, in order 
to secure his sovereignty, to obtain the acknowledgment of the great powers and 
clearly from the lirst toqjc into account the existing political conditions. His 
rebellion must fall in the year 843. or perhaps 842. In this year Kalmanassar ap- 
peared on his expedition against Hazael before Damascus. He mentions Jehu as 
a tributary king (vide the inserted j>late, 14 The Memorial of the Subjugation of Egypt 
by King Assarhaddon. The tribute of Jehu, King of Israel, to Salmanassar II ”); 
the latter had therefore lost no time in obtaining support from the new power 
instead of Damascus, which had been hitherto supreme. This step was perhaj)s- 
taken in conformity with the immediate wish of the rational party — in reality it 
was bound to end finally at the point, to which the |>olicy of the Omrids was 
directed After Salmanassar hod once more vainly tried (839) to subdue Hazael, 
lie abandoned his attempts at conquest in the West. Jehu now was in a difficulty ; 
for Hazael naturally proceeded to subdue him afresh. Whether Jehu continued to 
pay tribute as before to Assyria, we are not informed ; but he did not submit to 
Hazael. He offered resistance to him and lost in the struggle the territory east of 
Jordan. Judah, which had eluded him owing to Athaliah, does not appear, even 
after her fall, to have been again subject to him; he had also be.m forced to aban- 
donee Jahve party. . 
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(c) Israel under Assyrian Supremacy . — Jehu’s reign, therefore, which otight 
to have seen the restoration of David’s kingdom, implies a downfall of Israel from 
the height previously reached, especially under the Onirids. It receded also under 
his son Jehoahaz. Israel was more and more oppressed by IJazael, since Assyrian 
help was not forthcoming; we are told (II Kings xiii, 3) that Israel was completely 
in his power. “ Then God gave Israel a saviour.” The account avoids mentioning 
this “ saviour;” it was Assyria. Itamman-Nirari then subdued (c. 800) Mari* of 
Damascus. Even his son and successor, Joash, continued in the ppsition of a 
vassal of Assyria, and was thus enabled to recover from Damascus lost territory 
(presumably east of Jordan). Judah itself was then probably once jnorfe con- 
quered; Amaziah of Judah vainly tried to shake off the yoke. Jeroboam II, in 
whose period occurs the expedition of Salmanassar III against Damascus (773), 
was equally successful through Assyrian help ; it is recorded of him that he recon- 
quered the districts of Northern Israel. Under his reign, which is said to have 
been long, Israel enjoyed for the last time a period of comparative peace. 

Soon after his death the new rise of Damascus under Kazon, and the encroach- 
ments of Tiglath-Pileser, which are connected with this, herald a period of contin- 
uous revolutions down to the end of the empire. If Israel had fallen from its 
height after Jehu, we are now witnesses of its death agony. Zachariah, son of 
Jeroboam II, was the first of the series of the kings who were deposed by violence 
in rapid succession. He is said to have been slain by a certain Shallum, after a 
reign of only six months. This latter could only hold his own for one month 
against Menahem, son of Gadi (11 Kings xv, 14). The date of Menahem is accu- 
rately fixed by the notice of Tiglath-Pileser III, that he had paid tribute to him in 
the year 788. Thus he acknowledged the Assyrian supremacy, under compulsion 
evidently, for Tiglath-Pileser took from him the northern part of his territory. 
Menahem must have died soon afterward, probably in 737. His son, Pekahiah is 
said to have reigned two years (736 and 735). He seems to have remained loyal 
to Assyria; for he was overthrown by Pekah, the son of Remaliah, who in doing so 
was supported by Damascus cf. (p. 120). After the appearance of Tiglath-Pileser, 
the cry of the two opposite parties was once more ‘‘Damascus or Assyria.” Pekah, 
as vassal of llazon, marched with him against Ahaz, whp in Jerusalem was consist- 
ently loyal to Assyria (735 or 734). The attempt to defeat him was unsuccessful. 
In the following year (783) Tiglath-Pileser appeared and invested Damascus. 
Pekah lost his northern territory, or, as Tiglath-Pileser expresses it, only Samaria 
was left. This gave the Assyrian party in Samaria the upper hand ; it overthrew 
Pekah, proclaimed lloshea king, and liis election was ratified by Tiglath-Pileser. 
Soon afterward Damascus fell, and became a province of Assyria (731 ; cf. p. 121). 

G. The Conquest ok Samaria in the Year 722 b.c. 

The state of affairs was thus completely changed. Damascus had been hitherto 
the bulwark which for more than a century had withstood the Assyrians. That did 
not perhaps affect the Israelites and their comrades in misfortune, so long as it was 
merely a question whether they should pay tribute to Damascus or to Assyria. 
But now Assyria proceeded to take every opportunity of systematically draining 
the resources of the subject people, that is, of creating Assyrian provinces. Ever 
since 738 the territory of Israel hajl touched the province of Simirra (p. 63), which 
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had been created there ; and a considerable part of Israelitic territory was now 
assigned to this province. Damascus, too, was now Assyrian. The annexation of 
Samaria was necessarily the next step. There were only two possibilities of retain- 
ing their self-governnibnt, and these were : either to pay the tribute or to obtain 
help from another power. The tribute was too exorbitant to be permanently 
endured, and the king, through inability to pay, was usually himself soon driven 
to suspend the payments, that is, to declare his revolt. Help from outside might 
now have b8en sought in Egypt, which had never ceased to cast its eyes on Pales- 
tine, bi^t it was now itself absolutely powerless. There was no resource left but to 
accept the "offer* of the North Arabian States, behind which stood the rich lords of 
Yemen. • 

It was not indeed long before lloshoa was compelled to suspend his payments of 
tribute, trusting to Arabian aid. The prophet Hosea, whose activity coincides with 
the period subsequent to the fall of Damascus, describes to us the conditions of 
vacillation between the Arabian " Mussri ” and Assyria. In the year 724 n. c. an 
Assyrian army advanced in order to annex Samaria. The town is said to have re- 
sisted for three years ; it finally fell when Salmanassar IV had just died and Sargon 
had mounted the throne (722 ; ef. above, p. 63). King lloshea was carried away into 
captivity, and with him the larger portion of the inhabitants, 27,290 souls in all, 
as Saigon accurately records. They were settled in Mesopotamia, in the vicinity of 
Hamm and on the Chabur and in the Median highlands. The loss of the popula- 
tion was replaced in the usual fashion by settlers from other parts of the empire; 
Babylonian citizens from Kuta in particular, were settled in Samaria. The capi- 
tal of Israel had thus become an Assyro- Babylonian city. Where the people of 
Israel had held their unknown cult (not that of Jahve), there Nergal the god of 
Kuta was now worshipped. Samaria, henceforward scat of an Assyrian governor, 
may afterward be compared with the Sidon of Assarhaddon (pp. 70 ami 166). 
The inhabitants were afterward actually termed KuUeans from the predominance 
of their KuUean element. 

It is universally believed that this "carrying away of the Ten Tribes’* (p. 65) 
signifies a dissolution of the people of Israel, which is regarded as a part of Judah 
and as sharing the same vi£ws. Starting from this standpoint persons have taken 
the trouble to rediscover the remnants of the "Ten Tribes” in every imaginable 
place on tlie earth (cf. VoL 1, p. 1 SO), being influenced by the biblical legend which 
wishes to represent Israel and Judah as one nation. The 27,290 souls, whom 
Sargon enumerates, were not, however, the people of Isiael ; that was only the larger 
portion of the population of Samaria and of its immediate vicinity which alone at 
the last formed the "kingdom” of Israel, since the northern parts had been taken 
away still earlier. But, apart from this, there was :n the territory of the Ten 
Tribes an absolute lack of the bond which afterward kept the Jews together in 
Babylonia ; that is, a common cult, to say nothing of a more highly developed re- 
ligious conception and a closely organised priesthood. Since the severance, Jahve 
had no longer been the official god, and any traces of his cult which had been 
retained in the North from the time of David were entirely insignificant. The 
legend has not preserved any notice of the names of the gods of Bethel, Dan, and 
the other national sanctuaries; it represents Jahve as the universal god. In reality 
the Ten Tribes were not differentiated, as regards their religious conceptions, in the 
slightest degree from the other nations dwelling round them. They were not 
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therefore “Jews.” The want of a national bond caused even those who remained 
in their old homes to give up all recollection of the “ kingdom of Israel ” without 
-any great resistance. * 

The province of Samaria, two years after its conquest fei combination with its 
-companions in misfortune, Damascus and Simirra (North Phoenicia) and in concert 
wit!) Hamath, made a renewed attempt to shake off the Assyrian yoke. But Ja’ubidi 
of Hamath (pp. Go and 118) was defeated by Sargon. Thus any Syrian independ- 
ence was destroyed. Samaria after this remained an Assyrian pro’tfince. It re- 
peatedly received new strata of population (for instance through Assurbanipal after 
the subjugation of the Babylonian revolt of the Kutoeans). At c latGr period as 
Judaism grew stronger it became the home of the sect of the Samaritans of which 
.the last remains only disappeared in our own times. 

9 

H. The Kingdom of Judaii from tiie Fall of Athaliah to its 

Destruction 

During the revolution of Jehu, Athaliah had succeeded in holding her own by 
means of the army. If Jehu thus was forced to fail in his promises to his helpers, 
still the revolution, notwithstanding this momentary reverse, meant in the end the 
victory of the Jahve party, which was unfriendly to the foreign Omrid dynasty 
and its policy. The priesthood in Judah, which had gained strength since Solo- 
mon, was clearly the real soul of the resistance to the anti- Jahve Omrids. It is 
obvious that, so long as there was any opposition to these, people and priesthood 
formed one Jahve party. It was only after the victory that the conflicting in- 
terests of the two parties were felt, as is usual in revolutions. Athaliah is said 
to have held her own for six years longer. Then the priest party succeeded in 
overthrowing her and wreaking vengeance on her ; they had won over the “ Pre- 
torian guard,” the support of Athaliah. The (presumably) only surviving son of 
Jorara, who when his brothers were murdered had been sheltered as a child in the 
temple, was raised to the throne. It matters little whether he was really the last 
scion of David's house or was supposititious; the important point was that he 
had been “ educated by the high priest,” and placed by him on the throne ; he was 
a puppet in the hands of the priests. In this way Jahve reigned again in Judah. 

(a) The Beginnings of the Age of the Prophets . — A schism now was formed 
between priesthood and people. The two no longer stood as the ruled and 
oppressed class in opposition to the monarchy ; but the sovereignty was now ac- 
tually in the hands of the priests. These, together with the king who w&s de- 
pendent on them, had now been held responsible by the people for all grievances. 
If, therefore, hitherto the spokesmen of the people were opponents of the monarchy, 
they were now equally opposed to the governing priesthood. But, in the spirit of 
the stage of culture on which Judah stood, truth and justice were represented by 
an appeal to their god, and the god of Judah is Jahve. Thus if any one of the 
people accused the priests with crimes or mistakes in home or foreign policy, he 
appealed to Jahve as the representative of justice and right. These spokesmen 
were the prophets. From the time of the governing priesthood dates the feud be- 
tween prophets and priests, between the Jahve of the prophets and that oi the 
priests, who is not distinguishable from the Baalim, against whom both had 
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shortly before been united. This is, therefore, the germ of the Prophetic Order, 
properly so called, such as it meets us in its chief representatives Amos and 
Hasea. 

Not much else isr known of the state of Judah under Joash. When Jehu, in 
S42, paid tribute to Assyria, it is not mentioned, probably for the reason that 
Salmanassar’s influence did not reach so far to the south. It must, however, very 
Boon afterward have become once more subject to Jehoahaz and Joash, for Ama- 
.ziah made ‘fruitless attempts to shake off the yoke ; Israel, through Assyria’s help, 
was still the stronger. Joash fell victim to a palace entente. Since the conspiracy 
started with officials, we may perhaps conclude that there was an attempt to check 
the supremacy of the priesthood. His son and successor, Amaziali, was equally sub- 
ject to the priestly influence. He made very unsuccessful attempts to reconquer 
Edom, and was unfortunate in the war, by which he intended to make himself 
independent of Israel. We do not know how far he had reckoned on aid from 
Damascus. In any case Joash of Israel, the vassal of Assyria, proved the stronger 
and defeated him at Beth-Shemesh. Amaziali himself was taken prisoner, and 
could only purchase his freedom by payment of a heavy ransom. He was also 
compelled to raze a part of the fortifications of Jerusalem. He too fell victim to 
a conspiracy, and was murdered at Lachish ; we cannot, however, clearly under- 
stand the detailed circumstances. 

His son Azariah is said to have continued the wars with Edom, but no perma- 
nent successes were achieved. Edom asserted its independence after it had once 
made itself free. Since Azariah was leprous, the government was principally car- 
ried on by his son Jotham. No special events are recorded of the independent 
reign of the latter (about 752-736). Since in 738 Judah is not mentioned among 
the tributary States of Tiglath-Pileser, we must assume that it was still dependent 
•on Israel. 

Ahaz, the son of Jotham, who succeeded to the crown about the same time as 
Pekah in Samaria had been raised to the throne by the Damascene party, used 
this opportunity to liberate himself from Israel by acknowledging the Assyrian 
supremacy. The immediate result was the siege of Jerusalem by Eezon and Pekah 
*(735, or at latest 734). Ahaz had not miscalculated when he built his hopes 
on Tiglath-Pileser ; the latter appeared in 734 and 733 and put an end to the 
splendour of Damascus. But in his other calculations Ahaz had deceived himself. 
He had clearly hoped to receive from Tiglath-Pileser tlie northern kingdom as a 
reward for his loyalty, and in this way once more to restore the kingdom of David. 
But Tiglath-Pileser considered it more prudent to secure for himself the power of 
turning the scale at all times by means of the old disunion, and instated Hoshea. 
The internal policy of Ahaz was equally directed toward his goal, the possession 
•of Israel. He turned against the now overpowerful priesthood. In doing this he 
was forced to seek the support of the people and to promise them redress for the 
oxtortioqs of the priests and the officials. He had to adopt a friendly attitude 
toward the foreigners, a policy which drew upon him the hate of the priestly 
oaste % but could not damage him any more in the eyes of the people, since they 
were no longer inclined to espouse the cause of the Jahve whom the priests 
preached. A prophet could thus speak, according to the ideas of Ahaz, when he re- 
proached the powerful priests with grasping and excess, and when he spoke in the 
northern kingdom of Jahve as the representative of right and equity, and thus 
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tried to create a feeling for the conquest of Israel by Ahaz. This prophet was 
Amos, who would in modem times be called a political agent. His activity coin- 
cides with the period when the question was, whether a treaty should be made 
with Assyria or Damascus. 

(6) Hezelciah. — All efforts for the re-union of the old power must have been 
abandoned for ever when Samaria was captured by Sargon. Ahaz seems to have 
died shortly afterwards, probably in 720. His son Hezekiali found r a state of 
things completely altered from the old conditions. Damascus had fallen, and a 
suzerainty of Israel was no more to be dreaded. Thus at first only pne course was 
left open to him, — to pay tribute and to wait until a great power, equal in strength 
to Assyria, came to his help. There was no lack of offers ; at the very outset of 
his reign envoys appeared from Merodach-Baladan, in order to incite him to revolt 
from Sargon. But Babylonia had too long kept aloof from the western scene of 
operations ; and Hezekiah appears to have accepted Isaiah’s warning, while the 
envoys found a more willing audience in Philistia. Some years after (713) he 
shared, however, in the revolt of Ashdod, when Arabia (Pir’u of Mussri) had 
promised assistance. The revolt was suppressed ; but Hezekiah emerged without 
great loss, since he once more had made timely submission. With the overthrow 
of Merodach-Baladan (710) his hopes became fainter again. But when Sargon 
(705) met a violent death, the whole West thought that the hour was come when 
the hated yoke might be thrown off. The hymn of triumph over the tyrant’s 
death, which has come down to us under the name of Isaiah (Isa. xiv, 4-20), is one 
of the voices which then spoke loudly. But the joy was short lived. In 701 
Sennacherib advanced. And since the Arabian army was beaten, Hezekiah, happy 
at having at least been protected from the worst through the outbreak of the 
Babylonian rebellion, was compelled once more to submit. 

Thus Hezekiah had won nothing by his revolt, but had lost the greater portion 
of his territory ; for all towns, which Sennacherib had taken by force, were divided 
among the neighbours. When therefore Egypt, under Taliarqa, undertook a new 
expedition and attempted to win Palestine for itself, there were willing ears in 
Jerusalem. It seems besides as if then after Hezekiahte death the young Manas- 
seh was already king. Once more Sennacherib advanced (through the desert it 
woidd seem) directly against Egypt, and in Jerusalem men trembled at the ap- 
pearance of the) Assyrians before the gates. But Isaiah’s word^ were fulfilled. 
Sennacherib’s army was destroyed, and he himself soon afterwards found his death 
in his own country. Jerusalem had once again escaped the fate which mepaced 
her. Ahaz had trusted to Assyria and had tried to break the power of the sacer- 
dotal party ; this, in its hostility to the monarchy, sought support therefore from 
the Arabian States and later from Egypt. Thus it was a natural consequence that 
the sacerdotal party almost always advocated relations with these, while the kings, 
estimating more correctly the actual conditions, held to Assyria and afterward 
Babylonia. Hezekiah always wavered between the two. Prudence advised him not 
to break with Assyria, and an honest counsellor like Isaiah solemnly warned him 
against it. But after he had once been driven to rebel, and had twice, contrary to- 
his own expectation, escaped his fate, the priestly caste had the game in their own 
hands. He could no longer withdraw himself from their influence, and was 
obliged to concede their most far-reaching demands. He finally granted their re- 
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quest to acknowledge the temple of Jerusalem as the only true place for the wor- 
ship of Jahve, and to abolish the sanctuaries in the country. By this the influence 
of the priestly caste at Jerusalem was immensely increased. There were now no 
rivals left who would diminish their revenues. They now were the only interpre- 
ters of the will of Jahve; the foundation stone of the hierarchy was thus laid. 
Jahve, the god of the Edomitic Sinai and of Judah, had become a god dwelling in 
the temple of Jerusalem on Mount Zion — according to the conception of the priest- 
hood, which was only enforced after further long struggles; Jahve for Isaiah still 
lived “ on the mountains.” Hezekiah may have also been influenced by the loss of 
territory,dio which he had been forced to submit in 701. If a large portion of his 
towns had been given to the neighbouring States, little more was left to him than 
Jerusalem, and therefore he had material reasons for centralising the cult of his 
gpd in Jerusalem. 

During his times further fights with the Philistines are announced (II Kings xviii, 
8). We have an episode in them recorded in the cuneiform inscriptions. Padi of 
Ekron had not joined the rebellion in 701. Taken prisoner by the Arabian and 
Judaic party in his town, he was handed over to Hezekiah, but was again in- 
stated by Sennacherib, after the latter had conquered Ekron and had secured the 
surrender of Padi by Hezekiah. 

(c) The lost Century of Independence. — Hezekiah died at the latest computa- 
tion shortly after Sennacherib, and therefore about 680, — probably, however, before 
hat date. Soon afterward, under Assarhaddon, Manasseh is mentioned as king 

Judah. The unfavourable judgment passed on him by the “ I )euleronomist ” 
Slows that he was opposed to the priestly party. His continued acknowledgment 
of the Assyrian supremacy is in keeping with this. He is called a persecutor of the 
prophets (this time partisans of the priestly caste, not men like Amos and Isaiah). 
When Shamash-skum-ukin tried to win over the West also for his plans, hopes 
must have been entertained in Judah also. It is possible that the prophetic denun- 
ciation of Nineveh, which bears Nahum’s name, and gave expression to the wishes 
of the party which was inciting revolt, dates from this time. Manasseh did not 
offer actual resistance, ever? if the noth e of the chronicle is trustworthy, that he 
had been a prisoner in Babylon ; it would then only be a question of a trial conducted 
there before Assurbanipal, in wliicti lie was fortunate enough to justify himself or 
to receive pardon. Manasseh reigned long, and as we see happily in spite of 
the hatred of the priestly class. His son Amon (643-642) was murdered after a 
reign of only two years, evidently at the instigation of the priesthood, since he fol- 
lowed the policy of his father. “ But the people of the land slew all them that had 
conspired against King Amon;” a proof that the people entertained different ideas 
of these w persecutors of the prophets,” from the sacerdotal party. 

A boy of eight years was raised to the throne ; a repetition of the policy with 
Joash. The government under this boy Josiah brought the party of the priests to 
the wished-for goal ; under him the hierarchy was constitutionally established by 
the introduction of the “ Deuteronomy ” as the legal code. This code, which com- 
poses the chief contents of the present Fifth Book of Moses, is said to have^ 
been published in the year 623 ; the spirit that animates it is best seen by the pro- 
vision that the punishment for “ false prophets ” shall be death. False prophets 
are men who oppose the ruling sacerdotal party ;*death for political opponents. 
vol. in — 14 , , 
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Josiali is said to have made attempts to enlarge his territory; among other 
things he destroyed the sanctuary in Bethel. This is conceivable at the time 
of the end of Assyria. When Necho advanced into Palestine (p. 87) Josiah fell 
in battle against him at Migdol. The later account, such a« the chronicle gives, 
has endeavoured to prove some faults in this ideal king of the “ Deuteronomist ” in 
order to explain his end. His government appears to have pleased the priesthood 
more than the people, which now, just as it had slain the murderers of Amon, 
raised to the throne Jehoahaz, the son of Josiah, who was by no means-acceptable 
to the priesthood (II Kings xxiii, 30). This latter is said after three months to have 
been deposed and kept in captivity by Necho, who meanwhile had moved into his 
headquarters at Bibla in the Beka’a. He seems, therefore, on the one hand not to 
have tendered his submission at the right moment, or we may see in this the influ- 
ence of the priests, who always stood by Egypt. In Jehoahaz’s place his brother 
Eliakim, who now assumed the name of Jehoiakim, was appointed by Necho 
(c. 608 or 607). He was from the first compelled to raise the taxes to the highest 
pitch, in order to pay the sums exacted by Necho. 

When Necho in 605 was driven back to Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar (p. 87) 
Jehoiakim submitted to the new lord, and is said to have remained loyal to him 
for three years (about 605-603). He then rebelled, in vain expectation pf help 
from Egypt, and in spite of the advice of Jeremiah that he should hold fast to 
the Chaldman monarchy. A Chaldasan army did not long delay in coming. 
Jehoiakim had, however, died in the meanwhile, and thus the fate intended for 
him befell his son, Jehoiakin, who was forced to surrender after a three months* 
siege (597). Jerusalem once more retained its independence, for Nebuchadl 
nezzar had consideration for the strong Chaldacan party. A large number of the 
chief men were even then carried off into exile, among them the Prophet Ezekiel 
(if this is not an imaginary personality) whose speeches follow the succeeding 
events at home. Nebuchadnezzar instated as king a third son of Josiah, Mattaniah, 
who now took the name of Zedekiah. But as Jehoiakim by the excessive amount 
of the tribute was forced into rebellion, so in the end Zedekiah, in spite of all 
resistance, and the dissuasion of Jeremiah, was compelled to yield to the pressure 
of his “ patriots ** and priests. He had hopes also from the new Pharaoh, Hophra. 
But his subsidies were defeated by Nebuchadnezzar, and Jerusalem captured and 
destroyed in 586. Zedekiah was cruelly punished by the loss of his eyes, his sons 
were slain, and a large part of the population was carried away. Jfldah became a 
Babylonian province. There was henceforth no people of Judah. 

J. Judaism and its Development 

Judah and Israel, regarded from the standpoint of political histoiy, are insigni- 
ficant petty States, with no greater importance for the history of the Ancient East 
than the history of some county of the old German Empire has for the. present 
Empire, or the Scotch Highlands for the Empire of Great Britain. This remarka- 
ble people has attained its importance for mankind not through its political hjjtory, 
but through the religion, which had its sanctuary and its birthplace in Jerusalem. 

We cannot, however, profess? the belief, which sees in the Jewish religion with 
its further developments a creation of the Jewish spirit. Precisely as .Christianity 
did not grow in its strength and in its spiritual ideas in Judah itself, but on 
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the soilpf the whole Hellenistic world, so Judaism was not evolved in Judah, but 
could only have attained its development and its expansion on the soil of the wide 
civilisation of the Ancient East. The details of this subject are as obscure or even 
more obscure than flie beginnings of Christianity. This much is however clear, — 
it was in Babylonia that Judaism first became that which it was and still is; aud 
it could never have reached this stage unless it had come into touch with that 
great civilized world. 

Nevertheless, the people of Judah contributed their share to this development, 
and were its first embodiment. If therefore historical investigation cannot take the 
standpoint of the biblical legend of the “chosen people,” yet this legend, in virtue 
of which thousands of years and several worlds of culture have found salvation, has 
■still a claim to meet with a searching investigation, as also the nation which was 
Its embodiment. The more that the conception of Judaism contained in the Bible 
has of itself become the common property of mankind, the more necessary it is to 
trace out its historical evolution, as represented in the light of the actual facts and 
of the natural progress. In distinction from the tradition which we have for 
the rest of the East, we notice in the history of Israel a strong accentuation of relig- 
ious ideas and of all that is connected with them. Several times already in the 
course # of the historical narrative we have had to demonstrate the working of them. 
The fact that popular ideas on this very subject rest entirely on the biblical legend 
makes it necessary to realise them shortly for ourselves in the light of the univer- 
sal laws of human progress. 

(a) The Fundamental Religious Idea. — Israel and Judah had originally had 
nothing to do with each other; the proof of unity, the common worship of one God, 
can only have been given to them by the man who united them, that is, by David. 
The God who represents the thought of fraternal association with Judah is Jahve; 
even in the conception of historical times he is still to be identified as the God of 
the old home of David, the south of Judah, and the Edomitic territory. Jahve 
had been introduced into Israel only as the God of the victorious David for a 
sign of his dominion. He had never previously been a universally worshipped god 
of the northern tribes. Tlie rapidly ensuing division of the kingdom compelled 
the kings of Israel once more to expel him, if possible, from the place where lie 
was settled. Israel therefore had nothing at all to do with Jahve and the develop- 
ment of Judaism. As historical students we must therefore entirely get rid of 
the biblical conception, according to which Judah would appear to be more nearly 
akin«to the Israelite than for instance Edom, Moab and Ammon; and no regard 
must be paid to the glimpse of a homogeneous nation under David and Solomon, 

■ to the kingdom of those days, the brilliance of which has been increased by lapse 
of time which always encourages such embellishings. This can be best expressed 
in the phrase which sounds paradoxical to us but yet characterises the circum- 
stances according to the true idea of the two peoples : “ The Israelites are not 
Jews.” Thus the investigation of the development of the Jahve idea and the 
Jahv0 religion is from the first restricted to Judah, as the original, and before long 
the only, home of the Jahve cult. We may omit some attempts to encroach on 
the territory of the former Israel, the motive for which was clearly always the 
realisation of a political supremacy. In the eyes of pure historical investigation, 
the Jahve, whom David worshipped in his home or afterward as prince of Caleb 
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in Hebron (which can, however, hardly have been the original seat of tl^e Jahve 
cuJt), was nothing else than one of the numerous gods, such as every important 
place or tribe of Nearer Asia possessed. His cult had been introduced into tiie 
newly acquired parts of the kingdom as the extent of the conquests widened ; it 
was thus a sign of sovereignty. There had been other gods in Judah as every- 
where, but these in comparison with Jahve, who as the king’s god was the national 
god, had only a local significance. 

The very fact of its being introduced into other places shows that the Jahve 
cult was not originally in any way confined to Jerusalem; it had indeed *been 
first introduced there itself. But it followed quite as a matter of course 'that the 
splendid sanctuary in Jerusalem, which at the same time was situated in the 
focus of traffic, eclipsed the other seats of worship in the country outside. In 
addition to this must be considered the part which the priesthood in Jerusalem 
began to play after Solomon’s reign ; it thus gained superiority over its colleagues 
in the other sanctuaries which corresponded to the superiority of the capital over 
the provincial towns. The real representation and development of the Jahve cult* 
so far as it was of political significance, rested therefore with the priesthood of 
Jerusalem. After Solomon this possessed the ascendency in Jerusalem and knew 
how to keep the kings amenable to its wishes. • 

This desirable situation received a rude shock by the domination of the Om- 
rids. Granted that Jahve worship had not been the national religion in Israel 
since Jeroboam, Israel now encroached upon Judah, and the Omrids,wlio had taken 
care to connect the kingdom of Judah with their family, thus became dangerous 
the Jahve cult as the standard of a sacerdotal domination. But this very danger 
united the natural antagonists in Judah. The priesthood of Jerusalem had, as the 
ruling party, already become antagonistic to the other priesthoods in the country,, 
and above all to the people itself, for their natural aims could never be those of the 
people. But so soon as there is a common enemy, all sections of the people, pro- 
vided that the parties arc not so sharply separated that the people as a whole has 
no vigour left, soon regard the question from a common standpoint. This popular 
standpoint was in the present case the opposition to the foreign dominion of the 
Omrids, which was destined to make Judah, the formerly ruling State, dependent 
on Israel, while the priesthood found it in the opposition to the strange gods such as . 
the Omrids worshipped. We must also consider the fact that Judah was now threat- 
ened with the same fate as Israel formerly ; namely, that when defeated it would 
have received the gods of Israel, just as Israel had once received Jahve. Schooled 
b) necessity, the priests of Jerusalem bethought themselves of a truer worship of 
their god than leading a luxurious life. We therefore find all Jahve worshippers,, 
the priesthood and the rough worshippers of Jahve from the desert (the llechabites) 
united against the foreign dominion; and in Judah, as well as in Israel, "prophets" 
denounced in the name of Jahve the abuses of the kingdom. Elijah and Elisha 
are such figures ; they bear the same relation to the state of culture in that age as- 
demagogues or great editors do in modem times. The Jahve party was- able to 
win over Jehu in the northern empire, and with him the army, for their «ide ;. 
and the rebellion of Jehu was organised in the name of Jahve for the restoration 
of the empire of IJavid, but i ailed, as we have seen, in the very place where it 
originated. The restoration of David’s empire came to nothing, and the encroach- 
ment of Jahvinism on Israel miscarried this time. Jehu was compelled' therefore 
to abandon the attempt. 
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(6) The Great Prophets . — The absolute power of the priesthood begins with 
Joash. Once more we see the feud between the people and the priesthood, which 
now more and more forms the ruling party, and at the same time abandons the 
"true Jahve,” the god to whom men appealed as the protector of their rights, in 
favour of Baal worship, that is, by merging everything in forms of ritual as a 
source # of large revenues, which the people must pay. The good resolutions of the 
period of opposition were forgotten. Henceforth, therefore, the prophets attacked 
the mismanagement of the priests, while in the rebellion of Jehu both had gone 
hand in hand. 

We 1>ee this most clearly defined in the first prophet, of whom copious utter- 
ances are exjtant in Amos. His date is fixed by the allusion to Assyria, of which 
nothing could have been known there before 738. Amos prophesied under Aliaz 
end in his favour, since he tried to create a feeling in the northern kingdom for a 
re-establishment of the empire of David. Once more, therefore, Jahvinism is used 
as the rallying-cry of a policy which sought to unite Judah and Israel. Aiuos 
would hear nothing of the Jahve of the priesthood; he was a man of the people and 
reproached the ruling classes with their sins in words which the reformers of the 
Middle Ages have gladly employed. 

The same tiling holds good of Hosea, whose mission falls not much later, 
although certainly after the annexation of Damascus by Tiglath-Pileser, that is, 
after 781, since he does not mention with a single word the State which up to that 
time had played so great a part. He does not indeed inveigh against the ruling 
classes with the bitterness of Amos, although he sees the cause of the calamity in 
their sins. This is partly due to the fact that Amos distinctly averred that he was 
no “ professional prophet,” no one of those men who, being ^/nm-dervishes, devoted 
their lives to religious meditation and public appearances as popular orators, but 
a herdsman and countryman, who had been induced by the prevailing distress to 
circulate his ideas throughout the land. He therefore proclaimed the more un- 
scrupulously the miseries he had experienced in his own person. 

. Isaiah, the next prophet, stands on a higher platform. He was a well-edu- 
cated man, lived at Jerusalem near the king’s person, was familiar with all the 
treasures of the knowledge of that da) , versed in literature (his songs show that 
he was acquainted with Babyloni an literature) and surveyed the whole political 
movement of the time. In brief, he was a statesman who had reached the highest 
pinnacle of his age. For this very reason lie belongs to neither of the rilling 
parties, whether priestly or royal, although doubtless he was a member of one of 
them by birth. He stood above them. His political insight forced him to take 
hiS'place as counsellor by the king’s side and U* warn him against rash enterprises. 
But when the storm of disaster once burst on them he exhorts them to hold out ; 
and the result proved that he rightly estimated the political situation. He op- 
posed the arrogant claims of the priestly party and thus laid stress on the miseries 
of the people ; but he was not a true man of the people, no more than he was in 
any sense a partisan. 

ffhe next period contains no prophet of importance ; for Nahum’s denunciation 
of Nineveh (if we are to place him at all under Manasseh) and one or two utter- 
ances which pass under Isaiah’s name and ipay belong to this age also, concern 
only the foreign policy. It is expressly stated (II Kings xxi, 1 6) that Manasseh 
took stringent measures against the opposition ; but we may assume that it was a 
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question of prophets, who spoke in favour of the priesthood, which had been 
deprived of its influence, and not of men from the people in the spirit of an 
Arnos. The people, on the contrary, must have been satisfied with the rule^of 
Manassch. c 

A striking personality appears at the close of the history of Judah in Jeremiah. 
We may compare his position in foreign policy with that of Isaiah. He was, 
however, an emphatic supporter of the Chaldican party, a point which cannot be 
asserted of Isaiah as regards the Assyrian. History has shown that he was 
undoubtedly right when he uttered warnings against a breach with Nebuchad- 
nezzar. He was antagonistic to the priestly party with its Egyptian traditions, 
and had in consequence to suffer during the siege ; whether unjustly so, from 
the point of view of his opponents, we will not attempt to discuss. It would be 
nothing extraordinary for the views of his day, if he had maintained relations, 
with the Ohalda*ans ; the merciless treatment which he received after the conquest 
of Jerusalem, makes us suspect some such conduct. A completely different spirit 
from that of the earlier prophets speaks to us in the utterances of Jeremiah. 
Amos and Ifosea are demagogues, and even Isaiah, with the eye of a statesman 
standing above the parties, lias a clear opinion as to the true causes of the national 
calamity, which cannot be relieved by joining either Egypt or Assyria. All three 
wish to probe deeper, and only expect the evil to be cured when the whole national 
life is more healthy. They express that in the spirit of their age, by an appeal 
to the will of their god, but in the formula which really suits the connection of 
events: “Do that which is right, according to the will of Jahve, and you will be 
healed.” In Jeremiah, on the other hand, we find in opposition to this practical 
standpoint, a prevalence of the religious, non-worldly spirit, which has found its 
most distinct expression in the tenet of Christianity: “Seek first the kingdom of 
God, and all this will come to you of itself.” It is a confusion between cause and 
effect that has made Jeremiah as a thinker inferior to his predecessors, but has 
also made him the favourite prophet of a development of religion which seeks its 
salvation in another world. The ideal world of seclusion, which gives escape from 
the world of flesh, is connected with Jeremiah. 

• 

(c) The Influences of the Babylonian, Captivity. — The introduction of Deute- 
ronomy as the legal code implied the victory of the hierarchical party; it was the 
codification of the hierarchy, just as the Code Napoleon was the codification of 
the civil society. Such legislation, which was too diametrically opposed to the 
demands of the real life of the people, was of course certain to meet with many 
hindrances in practice, and contributed largely to the destruction of the State; its 
original promoters, the priests, forced the king to revolt from Babylonia. But this 
code would only have come into full importance when no longer a people but 

rather a religious sect recognised it as the guiding principle. That which in the 

turmoil of national life must have led to the ruin of the people could, # when 
secure under the protection of a powerful State, be further developed, and through 
the feeling of homogeneity with which it filled those who professed it, mjght 

become a factor in their economic progress. The component parts of the people 

of Judah, which had been led away into captivity in Babylonia, had been precisely 
those which were anti-Chahhean ; that is to say the priestly party, in short, those 
which were actually supporters of Deuteronomy. The rest, indeed, had remained 
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behind in the country. This is then the explanation how this community, in 
contrast to^o many others which had been transplanted by Assyrians or Babylo- 
nians, heldHRether and preserved a distinct individuality. They were from the 
lirst a reli^ous sect* and as such they were further developed, since by the new 
environment they were thrown more together and brought into intimate relation 
one with the other. u Judaism” was developed in Babylon, a closely united 
religioife sect in the midst of a great heterogeneous and, as they regarded it, 
foreign population. 

On the other hand, it was quite inevitable that Judaism adopted much of the 
Babylonian culture in which it thus lived. Precisely as a Jew living in a modern 
great State shares in its intellectual and economic growth and is affected by its in- 
fluence, so it* was the case in Babylonia. We are still without materials to prove in 
detail how far the sphere of Jewish religious thought had been influenced by the 
Babylonian. Some evidence makes it very apparent that we cannot value this influ- 
ence too highly ; some day, probably, most ot the institutions of Judaism, which 
seem to be “Jewish,” will be shown to be Babylonian. What is apparently more 
characteristic of the spirit of this civilized Judaism, which is humiliated in a 
manner so strongly contrasted with its pride, than the penitential psalms, in which 
it implores forgiveness from its god { They were composed during the exile, and 
are mere copies of the productions of Babylonian intellect. Just as Judaism at 
a later age eagerly took part in the Hellenistic culture, and then in the Arabian, 
mediaeval, and modern intellectual movements, so it tried then to turn to use the 
treasures of Babylonian wisdom. This clearly comes to light in LhS author of 
the Books of the Kings, who wrote in the exile. He found in Babylon a perfected 
system of records and a laboriously exact chronology. The chronological scheme, 
for which lie found in his documents only an insufficient foundation, is elaborated 
on the Babylonian model, and is merely the result of calculations such as were 
prepared by the aid of Babylonian science. The Jew, who lived in Babylon, 
appropriated the stores of Babylonian knowledge; he studied even the cuneiform 
documents, and searched them for information about bis own people. The same 
spirit, which meets us in the explanation of biblical accounts by the later .Jewish 
commentators, led also to^the proof that the patriarch Abraham had been connected 
with an expedition against Chedorlaomer (p. 90), who is known from Babylonian 
chronicles. We have here the result of chronological calculations, which were 
prepared in tfie same spirit as those of the Christian clironographers, Julius 
Africanus, Eusebius, etc. But at the same time we meet here the characteristic 
spirit of Judaism, which makes itself so unpleasantly prominent in Joseplms and 
other still less congenial figures of Hellenistic Judaism; the Patriarch Abraham 
must defeat Chedorlaomer, the conqueror of the East. There is always the re- 
curring effort to prove Judali to be the chosen people, both from history and from 
the accounts of other nations. Not only the Jewish religion, but all traditions of 
Judaism generally have been developed in the place where its cradle really stood. 

Henceforward there was never a people of Judah. We possess no historical * 
facts as to the time of the exile ; but from what we have already ascertained, it 
follows that we must picture to ourselves the role of Judaism during this period 
to be the same as later. Even then it must have begun to expand, otherwise we 
can hardly explain to ourselves its extent in the following centuries. Such an 
expansion would hardly have been possible foj the one or two thousand adherents 
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of the former priestly party of Jerusalem who had been led into exile, unless 
some closer connections and reciprocal relations with the Babylonish people had 
been formed, even if Judaism did not already play a part in the Babylonian empire 
similar to that played by it later in the Hellenistic States. e 

The closely compacted community, spiritually united through the rigid organi- 
sation given to it by the priesthood which was deported to Babylonia, naturally 
saw its home in Jerusalem and the'true seat of J alive in the temple on MouhtZion. 
In this connection we notice further a persistent idea of the old national god 
Jahve, who can only dwell in the land which he possesses, and who, since Hezekiah, 
has chosen Jerusalem itself for his dwelling place. « • 

(d) The Return. — With the captivity begins also the intense longing for a 
return. Since this was out of the question under a Chaldiean supremacy, the Jews 
of Babylon waited longingly for the Saviour, who was destined to bring them free- 
dom from the hated yoke. In the second part of Isaiah are expressed the often 
disappointed hopes with which men followed the vicissitudes of Babylonian his- 
tory. The liberator came at last, and there was room for real rejoicing that the 
dominion of Bel and Nebo was broken. Cyrus occupied Babylon, and Judaism 
was now quite certain of its champion. It is tempting to look beneath the surface 
for similar influences to those which, as so often since, stood the cunning tracers in 
Ptolemaic Egypt in good stead. Without being certain of their Cyrus, the Jews 
would not nave been able so confidently to calculate upon him. 

Cyrus, who on the whole followed the policy (cf. Sidon, p. 167) of granting to 
small communities their self-government, had nothing to say against an attempt of 
the Jewish zealots to sacrifice to their god in his own dwelling place. He granted 
the permission for the return. Prom this point we have as authorities only the 
Books of Ezra and Neheiniah. With the post-exilic historical narratives, such as 
the Chronicles furnish to us, we are deprived even of the few facts which we were 
able to establish from the scarcely more connected compilation of the Books of 
the Kings. Ezra and Neheiniah in their present tradition are very untrustworthy 
authorities. They write in the spirit of the Chronicles; namely, from the stand- 
point of the hierarchical legends. If we are not enabled from any other sources 
to take up a secure standpoint as regards them, we must be content with the few . 
notices of this period while conscious that the historical truth, such as the his- 
torian requires, would present different features on very many points*- 

Soon after the occupation of Babylon by Cyrus (539) a caravan of Jews (stated 
to consist of forty thousand persons, but no reliance can be placed on figures) 
started for the Promised Land under the leadership of Zerubbabel, a descendant of 
David and of the priest Jeshua ; that is, the House of David and the priesthood 
must govern together the promised J ewish kingdom. The newcomers fared like 
all enthusiasts. They found everything otherwise from what their spiritual Utopias 
had made them expect. They could not be prominent in the middle of a population 
which did not care much about the J ewish people, and the kingdom of David was 
still a thing of the future, like the ideal States of so many a Utopian undertaking 
of later times. On the other hand, the temporal and spiritual powers, the prince 
of David’s lineage and the high priest, soon fell out. Cambyses then forbade the 
completion of the temple. 

A new stimulus (or rather subsidy) was given to the un dertaking, ijtx the year 
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520 under Darius, at the urgent request of the new community, which was voiced 
by the prophecies of Haggai and Zechariah. The rich body of Jews in Babylonia 
anti elsewhere in the empire went out of their way and exerted all their inlluence 
to effect the completion of the temple. At the same time the quarrel between the 
prince and the high priest was decided in favour of the latter. The high priest 
was recognised as possessing equal privileges. It must, however, have been clearly 
seen that the returned exiles had already begun to show themselves ordinary 
mortals in place of religious sectaries. Many, including indeed the leaders, 
.abandoned their strict forbearance, and began to seek contact with the heathen 
world. *lt \^is seen from the very first of wliat spirit “ this return from the 
exile” was the offspring. It is nothing but an attempt to realise the hierarchi- 
cal ideals of Judaism with the support of the Judaism of the whole world. It is 
exactly the same situation as would be created if the Jewish plutocrats of the 
present day yielded to the pressure of pious zealots and caused a new Jewish 
Jerusalem to be founded. The history of Judaism, its power and its growth, 
would therefore, as ever, be enacted throughout the rest of the civilized world 
as that of a close community. The kingdom of Jerusalem would be nothing but 
a sliort-lived Utopia, supported by the money of this community, and only existing 
through it. There never was a State which has been independently developed 
on the basis of the Jewish code, and there never can be one; this code is the 
organisation of a religious sect. It arose as such, and was given out as such; 
but a State obeys the universal laws of the development of mankind, and these 
are different from those of a sect which lives under their protection. 

There has never been any political history of Judaism, and least of all can 
the history of the unfortunate settlement which we are now examining be called 
such. A history of Judaism belongs to the internal history of the development 
of all civilized countries — in fact, of all nations living within the region of 
Western civilization, from the Persian era to the present day. The branch of 
Judaism, which hoj>ed to attain its ideals in the Promised Land, was far from 
playing the most prominent part in this, and was only able to maintain itself 
through the former. Therefore, only the history of this attempt occupies us here. 
It has little or no bearing on the history of the world. Even Christianity has 
not grown up in the narrow spher •; of this-' Jewish hierarchy, but in the wide 
domain of the^civilized East flooded by Judaism as well as in the countries of Hel- 
lenistic culture over which it also spread. The Judaism, which was a power in 
the Persian Empire and at the court, was forced therefore to make a fresh advance, 
if it»did not wish to acknowledge the ideals of its religion to be impracticable. 
It was powerful and sufficiently imbued with its faith to undertake even costly 
political attempts. Ezra, described by the tradition as a Jewish scholar from 
Babylonia of priestly descent, received in the year 514 permission from Darius (the 
tradition erroneously makes him out to be Artaxerxes Longimanus) to head UK- 
desired second great migration to Jerusalem, in order to realise the ideal State of 
the Jewish hierarchy. The undertaking was carried out with the amplest sanc- 
tion and support of the State. Judaism accordingly was able to obtain a hearing 
for its wishes at court But Ezra also with his trusted followers soon learned the 
power of the stem realities of life to the detriment of his ideals. He met at once 
with opposition from the most influential part of the already settled population, 
which was by no means very willing to submit to his peremptory demands. 
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There was especial opposition raised against the stringent regulation that non- 
Jewish wives should be put away, and mixed marriages avoided. Even the 
.strict Jewish discipline had to give way before the force of the requirements,-of 
life. Ezra therefore relaxed to some degree his holy zeal. 

Our accounts are vague, and give no actual facts for the ensuing period of his 
activity until thirteen years afterward. The hierarchical party, in order to secure 
for themselves the possession of Jerusalem, took steps to rebuild the walls of Jeru- 
salem. The secular party, as we will term them, who saw in this the consumma- 
tion of the rule of the intolerant hierarchy, strained every effort in ord f er to 
hinder the undertaking through the Persian officials and the neighbouring princes 
(“ Tobiah the Ammonite, Geshem the Arabian ”), with whom they entered into rela- 
tions of every sort. But the strictly enforced orthodoxy had long been the firm 
bond of the Judaism which was spread through the empire, and thus the party 
of the pious won the day. The influence of the Jewish element which listened 
to them was stronger at court than that of the government officials; and Ne- 
hemiah, a Jew holding, it is said, the high post of cupbearer, was enthusiastic 
enough to devote his powers to the service of the holy cause. The Persian 
government had meanwhile perceived that the purely hierarchical organisation 
did not succeed. Nehemiah was therefore nominated Persian governor, am} given 
full authority, which placed him above the secularised high priest. Armed with 
all constitutional authority, which the influence of the great Jewish party procured 
for him, he started for Jerusalem, and in the face of all the difficulties which his 
antagonists, supported and incited by the secular party, placed in his path, he car- 
ried out his purpose of fortifying Jerusalem with a wall. He thus offered to the 
hierarchy the means by which to exclude the influence of their neighbours, and 
thus to become masters of the parts of the population in the city which were in 
league with them. 

Nehemiah is said to have conducted the affairs in Jerusalem for twelve years, 
and then to have retired to the court at Susa. But lie had hardly turned his back* 
when the dominion of the orthodox party was again threatened ; he was compelled 
to return if he was not to abandon the realisation of the ideal religious State. Once 
more he exerted all the power, which the influence of life sect conferred on him, in 
order to exercise compulsion on the refractory, and he converted them by threats 
and force to an acknowledgment of the strict demands of their religion. Even 1 the 
family of the high priest was bound to admit that Israel endured lid attack on its* 
institutions. The Ammonite Tobiah, who was related to the high priest El-jashib,. 
was expelled from the temple precincts; and a grandson of the high priest, who had 
married a daughter of Sin-uballit (Sanhallat), probably the prince of Moab, — not as* 
usually assumed, Samaria, — was driven out from Jerusalem. Orthodoxy reigned 
in its strictest form. The Book of lJutli seems to be a polemical tract of the 
secularised family of the high priests against the intolerance of orthodoxy on the 
question of marriage with foreigners. 

(r) The Priestly Code . — The new order of things, such as Ezra and Nehqmiah 
wished to introduce into the experimental State, received its legal confirmation by 
the publication of the book of the law, which comprised the institutions of Judaism, 
the priestly code (p. 188). The account that is given of the outward ceremopial 
of the solemn publication by Ezra is unimportant ; as might be expected, he can 
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only tell us of the rejoicings and enthusiasm of the people thus blessed. The 
record of the difficulties which had been surmounted enables the historian to form 
a correct idea of the matter. It would be absurd to assume that any momentous- 
event in the evolution of Judaism is to be seen in this publication. The law was- 
neither a work of Ezra and Nehemiah, nor did they raise it to be the effective law 
of Judaism. It had been for a long time the standard round which Judaism in 
the empire rallied ; and the introduction into Jerusalem signified nothing except 
the obligation of the ideal State, restored with the help of Judaism, to observe the 
law wjiich it had been founded to fulfil. The real development of Judaism was 
not perfected nn the soil of Palestine. The law is not a fruit of the evolution of a 
political comgiunity, however small, situated amid the development of States, but 
of a religious sect remote from the struggle for existence fought by the nations. 

• The spirit of the law itself, which thus had been long in force for Judaism in 
the empire, is tolerably familiar. It is the spirit which since then has prevailed 
and has only become more rigid — the spirit which Judaism has observed down 
to the present day. 

K . Tiie Persian Hulk 

Vaque and scanty as are the accounts for this period of the vigorous activity 
shown by the new Jewish spirit in the process of its development, they are still 
more so during the ensuing period of the Persian rule. We can, however, reconcile 
ourselves to this without much regret. The hierarchy which was here established 
presents in no respect a momentous feature in the history of mankind. It is not 
even a unique phenomenon in the range of antiquity. Similar constitutions were 
possible even in the spheres of pagan religions, as is shown, for example, by the 
priestly State in (Jomana, in Cappadocia. We may fairly compare the Jewish State- 
to the former States of the Church. The relation of the two to their “church” is 
the same, and their insignificance in comparison with the world-wide power of 
their religion is similar. 

In the Persian period the development of the hierarchy continued to advance. 
Although Ezra and Nehemiab exercised a sort of secular power, conferred on them 
by the court, and were to stone extent governors, and although from the first there- 
had been the wish to uphold the hitherto recognised royal dignity of David, yet 
the power little by little was gradually concentrated in the hands of the li igli priest. 
The Persian C<?urt looked quietly on at this growth, which threatened no danger 
to it, and was protected bv the influential body of Jews. As punishment for an 
attenypt to share in the Syrian insurrection against Artaxerxes Ochus, the Jews had 
to submit to the deportation of part of their population into Hyrcania; the satrap 
Bagoas is said then to have shown that Persia also would not tolerate any contu- 
macy. Dissensions, which are reported then to have been rife in the family of the 
high priest and to have led to the murder by the high priest of his own brother,, 
are certainly connected with the parties, but after all are not more momentous than 
the hostility between rival cardinals in the Middle Ages. 

• 

Z. The Period of the Diadochi 

fa) Egyptian Influences. — When Persia broke up, the Jews are said from the 
very first to have secured for themselves tire favour of Alexander by adroit 
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'Compliance. From this point we possess accounts which are influenced, even more 
than those of the Persian period, by Jewish self-complacency. Josephus Flavius 
is an untrustworthy and, in his conceit, an irritating authority. 

The disputes among the Diadochi severed Egypt from Babylonia. Syria was 
the apple of discord, but soon came under Egyptian influence (cf. Vol. IV, p. 149). 
During the prosperity of Egypt under the Ptolemies we see Judaism also powerful 
and prosperous, a welcome help to the government in all matters of trade and of 
.•administration. 

Judaism undoubtedly did not then come to the front in Egypt for the first time. 
Just as one part of the hierarchical party had been brought by Nebuchadnezzar to 
Babylonia, so another had taken refuge in Egypt. Amongst others, during a later 
attempt at insurrection, Jeremiah, also as a friend of the Chaldueans, had been 
carried there by force. With the further spread of Judaism these fugitives and new- 
comers had there, as everywhere in the empire, gained in importance and played a 
prominent part. It was, however, quite plain that the real strength of Judaism lay 
there where the ruling power of the East was, that is, in Persia and Babylonia. 
The East was now divided, and we see at once two centres of Judaism, — in Babyr 
lonia-Syria and in Egypt. This is again an indication that the evolution of 
Judaism did not have Palestine for its scene. A Hellenic Judaism now comes into 
prominence at the court of the Ptolemies, which was able rapidly to appropriate the 
results of this ripening Hellenic spirit ingrafted on the East, and adroitly adapt 
them to their requirements. It was more through this transference of the centre 
•of the power of Judaism from Persia and Babylonia to Egypt, than through the 
political conformity to the rule of the Ptolemies, that the Jewish State fell under 
the influence of Egyptian Hellenism. A production of the Egyptian Judaism is 
the Septuagint Version, intended in the first instance for the use of those who 
•could no longer read the Holy Scriptures in the original language. 

(S) Antioehus 111 and IV. — Toward the end of the third century, in the 
struggle between the Seleucida! and the Ptolemies the former gained the upper hand, 
and Judah became subject to Syrian supremacy. Antioehus III was in the first 
place received by the Jews with open arms. Assi stance Vas even given in the siege 
of the Egyptian garrison in the Akra, the citadel of Jerusalem. Antioehus is said 
to have shown himself correspondingly gracious at first and in particular to have 
sanctioned a remission of taxation, which certainly must have been calculated to 
win men’s hearts, since their own compatriots had already been known to be very 
.active tax-collectors in the service of the Ptolemies. But when the power of Anti- 
oclius was afterward broken by the battle of Magnesia (190 b. c.), the greater ad- 
vantage once more seemed to rest in an alliance with Egypt. Antioehus, in order 
to pay the war indemnity, was certainly forced to wring out from his subjects all 
that he possibly could ; on the other hand, the influence of the Egyptian Jews, to 
whose support hopes were now directed, must have been powerful. 

How far the ever restless spirit of enterprise had already ventureji to cross from 
the land of the Pharaohs, to the latter’s powerful protectress on the Tiber, we do 
not know, but we can hardly place the beginnings of a Jewish colony in Rome 
at a much later date. In short, the influential and wealthy members of the Jewish 
body must now be looked for more and more in Egypt and the West rather than in 
•the East, which at this time under *the Parthian rule was quite severed' from civil- 
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ization. According to this, Judah, which was thrown upon the support of those 
who held the same faith, was forced in its policy to incline more to the West 
thaji to the empire of the Seleucidae now approaching its end. 

In conformity wi^i old tradition it was once more the orthodox party which, 
leaned toward Egypt. The Seleucidae attempted, with the support of the elements 
in Jerusalem which were inclined to Hellenism, to secure Judah for themselves. 
Jason, the brother of the high priest Onias, was favoured by Antiochus IV. For 
a time everything in Jerusalem followed the Athenian mode. The theatre and the 
palaestra attracted the Jewish youth, who were eager to ape their Greek ideals, and 
did not eyen sjirink from painful remedies in order to conceal during the gymnas- 
tic sports the effects of their circumcision. The domestic quarrels of the family of 
the high priest with the Tobiadae, the chief representatives of Philhellenism, are 
of no importance here. The accounts do not tell us how, after the failure of the 
Philhellenic pro-Seleucid efforts, an open breach with Antiochus IV was brought 
about; but Israel, as usual, is represented to have been an innocent victim. We* 
shall have to see the reason for the intervention of Antiochus in the fact that the 
orthodox party really had the upper hand and was in sympathy with Egypt (and 
Rome). When Antiochus (168) returned from the expedition to Egypt, which had 
begun triumphantly and had been so suddenly interrupted by Rome (cf. Vol. IV, 
p. 152)* he called the Jews sternly to account; they must have well knofrn why. 
Jerusalem was stormed, sacked, and devastated, the walls razed, the inhabitants 
massacred and dispersed. Only the “ renegades ” remained behind and were rein- 
forced by pagan settlers ; all that could escape fled to Egypt. 

But the destruction of Jerusalem was not enough. Antiochus knew perfectly 
well that the power of Judaism did not depend on its existence as a political State. 
He took measures against the entire body of Jews in his dominions, and must have 
had for his action deeper motives at bottom than his Philhellenism. He did not 
wish to extirpate the Jewish religion, as the traditions represent, but to disperse the 
community in his States, which had the seat of its power in the enemy’s country 
and must therefore be naturally in favour of a union with it. His fury was not 
really directed against the Jalive cult and its unaccustomed manifestations, and lie 
was no ardent supporter oi Zeus. The two were nothing but Palladia, the acknow- 
ledgment of which implied the declaration in favour of Syria or of Judaism (in 
Egypt and Rome). Antiochus did ndt attack the Jewish religion, but the Jews, 
who in his empire courted Egypt and had in their religion a bond which kept them 
dose together. It is no accident that the orthodox and the Philhellenic parties in. 
the Jewish body collapsed. This was necessitated by the division of its conditions 
of power. 

(c) The Maccabees. — Antiochus with his forcible intervention now met the 
resistance which brutal violence always finds fiom ideas and at all times, espe- 
cially from stubborn Judaism. The Books of the Maccabees tell us of those who 
sealed their faith with their blood, many of whom have had their deeds extolled 
in verse down to our days. The more violent the measures taken by Antiochus, 
the more stubborn became the resistance, which finally found its expression in the 
characteristic method of the country, in the formation of a band of men, which grew 
from small beginnings among the mountains into a force that at last could not 
easily be suppressed. The famous rebellion of Xhe Maccabees has been assumed to 
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be a glorious monument of Jewish heroism, owing to the now sufficiently familiar 
method of description adopted by our authorities ; but it was nothing extraordinary 
and has its parallels by the score in the history of Oriental as well as of other 
peoples. The hero David was a sort of Judas Maccabaeus, only a more successful 
one. 

The course of the rebellion according to the account given us by the First Book 
of the Maccabees was as follows: In Modin, a place between Jerusalem and the 
sea, a priest, Mattathias, of the family of the Hasmomeans, resisted the violent 
Hellenising measures of the Syrians, and gradually collected a band, wbicji was 
joined by the pious, and held its own among the mountains. He died soon (466 B. C.), 
and his son, J udas Maccabeus, took over the command. He was successful in defeat- 
ing the detachments of Syrian troops sent against him. Antiochus, meanwdiile, 
had started on his Parthian expedition, in the course of which he died. In the 
place of Philippus, the intended guardian of his son (Antiochus V Eupator) Lysias 
usurped the regency of the empire. This latter now sent a larger army against 
Judas, to help Gorgias, the commander of the troops in Philistia; but Judas was 
able by a sudden attack to defeat it also (165). When Lysias himself advanced 
against him in the same year, he had no better success. Judas was now able to 
reoccupy the pillaged capital, Jerusalem, with exception of the Akra, which was 
held by a Syrian garrison. The temple and the divine worship were restored, and 
in the? name of the true God vengeance could now be taken on the “renegades/’ 
the adherents of Syria. But we have no particulars of their martyrdoms. 

Lysias for two years desisted from operations, and Judas ruled with unlimited 
power as head of the orthodox party. The country, as is easily understood, does 
not seem to have found this in any respect a blessing. Numerous attempts at 
resistance (which our accounts naturally term contemptible raids) were made 
against the tyranny of a minority. It is clear from the records that the country 
was still far from being Jewish, and that the “ liberation ” by Judas was in fact a 
despotism maintained by force of arms, which docs not lose any of its character 
simply because, from the point of view of our orthodox authorities, it championed 
the cause of right. The rebellion of Judas Maccabieus was in no sense a national 
insurrection. c 

It was a fortunate occurrence for Judas that Antiochus IV died on his expedi- 
tion (164) and that Lysias's attention was thus evidently occupied with the 
arrangement of affairs. He therefore proceeded to lay siege to the Akra, which 
hitherto had been a refuge for the partisans of Syria. The question of active 
interference was now urgent for the government. Lysias therefore started w^th a 
nominally large army, accompanied by his ward, the young king Antiochus V, 
and marched against Jerusalem from the south. He defeated Judas in the 
field near Beth-Zacliariah, captured Beth-sura, and besieged Jerusalem where 
the temple hill had been fortified. After a long resistance, negotiations were 
commenced which Lysias accepted, since he wished to turn his arms against 
Philippus in Syria, who in the interval had raised claims there to the crown. The 
contents of the treaty are not known ; but since Lysias ordered the execution of 
Menelaus, the candidate for the high priesthood who had been previously recog- 
nised by him, we may fairly assume that the orthodox party had offered guarantees 
•of their loyalty, and the trustworthiness of Menelaus had become questionable. c 
Soon after this, Lysias and Antiochus V were deposed by Demetrius I, who 
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seems on the whole to have given the Jews in Jerusalem a free hand. He had 
every reason to avoid a breach with Rome ; however, even then the power of the 
ubiquitous Judaism was making itself felt. His appointment of Alcimus of the 
family of the high .priests as “Ethnarch” proves that the power of Judas had as 
a matter of fact been restricted by Lysias. Alcimus, ushered in by an army under 
Bacchides, was accepted without resistance ; since, however, he was a representa- 
tive of* the Syrian Hellenistic part}', it would have been strange, indeed, if he had 
not very soon aroused the dissatisfaction of the orthodox. Naturally, according 
to the description in our account, Alcimus was the peace-breaker; but we may 
perhaps .find g. cause for this among the Maecabivans also, who on his appointment 
certainly, not of their own free will, had been forced to leave Jerusalem. So soon, 
therefore, as the Syrian army had withdrawn, the orthodox party broke out, and 
Alcimus had once more to fly. He was brought back by an army under Nicanor; 
the two were received with acclamations in Jerusalem. The Maocabicans, how- 
ever, defeated Nicanor at Adasa, in the vicinity of Beth-Horon (161 ). The country 
was forced once more to recognise in Judas the “liberator,” until Bacchides him- 
self with an army, reputed to have been very large, advanced against him and 
totally defeated Judas whose whole following only amounted to eight hundred men 
(we may estimate from this the position of the “ nation ” to him). After a gallant 
resistance near Elasa, a place otherwise unknown, Judas himself was slain. The 
Hasmomeans by this lost their warlike leader, who had coniidence in himself and 
his righteous cause. 

The Syrian party was now once more quit of the blessings of the orthodox 
freedom, ancl Alcimus was instated in Jerusalem. No sort of restrictions were 
placed on the exercise of religion ; and the pious would not have had the slightest 
excuse for discontent, if they had not regarded the supremacy as their own exclu- 
sive prerogative. Bacchides restored order in the country and cleared it of the 
marauding bands of Maccabicans. A part of them still held out under the leader- 
ship of Jonathan, a younger brother of Judas, and lived as bandits in the desert 
of Thekoa. To these circumstances, namely, to the struggle between the religious 
fanatics and to the fruitless efforts of an enlightened party to make the Jews 
absolute members of the •Hellenistic society, the most remarkable book which the 
biblical canon has accepted, “ the Preacher Solomon ” (or Ecclesiastes) owes 
its origin. This writing gives expression to the pessimism of a well-meaning man 
who, while holding the post of a ruler, was anxious to guide his people aright, but 
at the end in despair lets his hands fall feebly into his lap. The suggestion is 
forced upon us that Alcimus the high priest was himself the author, and that 
the took might have been published after his death supplied with some additions 
in the same sense. Owing to its reception into «be canon, which could not have 
been refused to the work of a high priest, it was afterward furnished with quali- 
fying rejoinders in the spirit of pious orthodoxy. 

Alcimus died in 159. When Bacchides soon afterward withdrew, the Mac- 
cabaeans caused trouble once more. A message was therefore sent from Jerusalem 
to IJjLCchides imploring help. But since a coup-de-main on the castle of Jonathan 
failed, Bacchides concluded peace .with him and acknowledged him as high priest. 
Jonathan had clearly already relinquished the orthodox policy of Judas, and had 
onb' taken steps to secure the power for himself. The acknowledgment of liis 
rank signifies therefore neither a victory of the orthodox, nor an abandonment of 
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the Hellenistic party by the Syrians. Jonathan was no longer a zealot for the 
faith and the interests of (Egyptian and international) Judaism, but he fought for 
the establishment of a Hasinomean dynasty. In order to attain this end, he ceased 
to be a “Jew” and made his peace with the Seleucidfe. Jonathan, in the wars 
between Demetrius I and Alexander Balas (ef. Vol. IV, p. 155) and under Deme- 
trius 11 (145 to 138 a. c.), succeeded in bolding his own and finally, notwith- 
standing his action against the Syrian party, obtained an acknowledgment from 
Demetrius 11. He then joined cause with Tryphon. As a result of all his pre- 
varications, lie at last went to such an extremity that he set aside the influence 
of the Syrian party with the help of his orthodox followers and seeing! to have the 
sanction of the court in doing so. At last the influence of Judaism over Tryphon 
seems to have died away ; the latter advanced with an army into Palestine. 
Jonathan now presented himself at Akko to render account of his actions and 
was arrested. 

In his place Simon Maccabmus took the management of affairs. When Tryphon 
wished to interfere, the former was skilful enough to frustrate all the designs of the 
Greek army, including an attempt to relieve the Akra, and to contrive to free the 
land from it. By means of giving the required hostages in the shape of his 
brother’s sons, he at the same time got rid of any rivals. When the Syrians had left 
the country and meanwhile the walls of Jerusalem were rebuilt, he could regard 
himself without any obstacles as prince of Judah. With him the princedom of 
the hierarchy of Judah, that is, the high priesthood, was transferred to the Has- 
momeans. Simon struck money in his own name, and dated it after his accession 
(year 1 = 142 b. c.). The Syrian party was thus overthrown, and orthodoxy could 
benefit the people in its own way. The records can speak only of tranquillity 
and happiness in the land. That may be so far correct, since Judah as a matter 
of fact, owing to its independent attitude toward Syria and the latter’s inability to 
interfere, enjoyed peace for a period. 

Simon was murdered (135 b. o.) by his son-in-law, who himself aspired to the 
power ; but his son John Hy rcanus succeeded in securing Jerusalem and the 
crown to himself. The rapidly advancing downfall of the Seleucid empire was a 
favourable circumstance for him, for he could thus asserUhis independence. When 
he had successfully concluded an alliance with the Homans, he could proceed to 
demonstrate the splendour of the new realm and to realise the political ideal of his 
religion, namely, the restoration by conquest of the kingdom of David. His com- 
paratively small territory was enlarged by a successful subjugation of Sichem, of 
Samaria (thanks to Eoman intervention), and of Edom. It is obvious that in con- 
nection with this the true religion was disseminated by compulsion ; for example, 
all the males of Idumaea were circumcised. John Ilyrcanus is an ideal figure in 
the Jewish orthodox tradition ; in fact it saw in this Hasmonaean the beginning of 
the political importance of its ideal State. 

Hyrcanus was succeeded by his son Judas Aristobulus, who secured hi? author- 
ity according to Oriental custom (we see how far the civilizing doctrines of religion 
extended) by murder in the family. He died after one year. His widow, Salgme, 
procured by marriage the sovereignty for his eldest brother, kept in captivity 
by him, Jannaeus (Jonathan) Alexander (104-78). The latter first secured his 
position by the murder of one of his two brothers, and proceeded to complete the 
conquest of Palestine. As he was besieging Akko, he was hindered in the furtfier 
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execution of his plans by the intervention of Egypt and was only saved from sterner 
consequences of his ambition by the efforts of the Jewish influence with Cleopatra, 
mother of Ptolemy Latliurus (100 n. c.). He then conquered liaphia and Gaza 
and secured to liimsdlf the country cast of Jordan. I>ut Janmeus here came into 
collision with an enemy stronger than himself, the North -Arabian empire of the 
Nabataeans; and he was defeated by their king, Oboda, in Gilead. When he re- 
turned to Jerusalem without an army, an insurrection broke out among the ortho 
dox party, the Pharisees, which after many changes of fortune ended in a victory of 
Demqtrius Eucluerus, who had been called in by the insurgents, over Janmeus (88). 
But the ftidefatigablcJIasmonieaTi was able to collect a new force round him in the 
mountains and afte^pfche withdrawal of Demetrius, to reoccupy Jerusalem. He 
wreaked his vengeance there, as Orientals only can, in party struggles (87). After 
Jianneeus had thus firmly re-established his power, he renewed the war with the 
Nabatean king, Oboda ; but as the latter hud meantime won for himself Coelc-Syria. 
Janmeus was worsted and was forced to make peace. He then once more strength- 
ened his power in the East Jordan territory, and died there on an expedition. He, 
like his father, had extended the Jewish dominion, although he did not possess the 
whole'of Palestine. The map of this country, so adapted for petty States, presented 
even under him a very chequered appearance. 

Janmeus always leaned on the support of the now powerful party of Sadducees, 
which tried to harmonise, in some degree, the unendurable bonds of Judaism 
with the demands of ordinary life. This led insensibly to a closer sympathy witli 
Hellenism, and the Hellenic culture which dominated even the East. This feeling 
found an outward expression in Janmeus, and we can understand from this what 
had driven the Pharisees to revolt, lie styled himself on his coins, which bear a 
great inscription, no longer high priest but King Alexander. His power rested on 
a foreign mercenary army. The house of the Hasmonceans, which had formerly 
entered the war on behalf of religion, had thus become a purely Oriental dynasty, 
which adapted itself to the requirements of religion exactly so far as was necessary 
to serve its purposes. Even the descendants of a Judas Maccabteus had not been 
able to realise their ideal. 

Now, however, the whofe State generally was only founded to realise this very 
ideal of a hierarchy in the sense of thS “ law/' and not in order to call into exist- 
ence a State, on the model of so many oilier empires, with a Jewish religion. The 
whole attempt Iiad from the very first only been possible through the support of 
the body of Jews which strictly upheld their principles in foreign countries, and 
derived from them a continuously renewed vitality. Therefore, as soon as the 
State threatens to become secularised, that is, so soon as it begins to conform to 
the laws of human evolution, orthodoxy, strengthened and always upheld by the 
material and ideal support of the collected body of Jews, is anxious to lead it back 
to its hierarchical purpose. So long as this State exists, it will be constantly brought 
back to the path which it wishes to desert, until these attempts are ended by Titus 
and Hadrian. 

Ja&nseus had not conformed to the demands of orthodoxy, nor could he do 
so, unless he wished to act contrary to his real interests ; he had maintained his 
position with help of a mercenary army. On his death a reaction followed. His 
wifeig, Salome Alexandra, who had secured him the power, is said to have been 
devoted to the Pharisaic party. It is advisable not to follow too precisely the tra- 
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dition, which is steeped with the spirit of orthodoxy, in the notices of cause and 
effect; but it is quite a matter of indifference whether Salome now put the Phari- 
sees at the head of affairs, or whether they entrusted the power to her. In any case 
a time now came for the pious. Salome in reality took over tlife government, which 
had been nominally conferred on her by Janmeus on his deathbed. Her son, 
Hyreanus II, a feeble character, who was completely under her control, was 
appointed high priest, while his capable brother, Aristobulus, was passed over. 
This state of things lasted for nine years (78-69). Meanwhile the Pharisees gov- 
erned after their own heart, and laid no restraint on themselves. Even the queen 
at last reached the limit of her powers. In foreign affairs, efforts had been made 
to avoid any disaster by clever statesmanship and payment 4P tribute; thus when 
Tigranes advanced from Armenia and besieged Akko (69), the threatening danger 
was averted by the timely money payments. 

The country, however, could not possibly tolerate the Pharisaic rule for long, and 
Aristobulus gained more and more adherents. While the country was gradually 
coming over to him, Salome died, after she had persisted in refusing to carry out 
the stringent measures demanded by the orthodox party against her son and those 
of his followers who were in her hands. She, the supposed admirer of the Phari- 
sees, would seem rather to have been pushed forward by them than to have volun- 
tarily joined them. Naturally she is also an ideal figure of tradition. After her 
death there could be no more doubt to whom the kingdom belonged. The Phari- 
sees had no sort of following in the country. They attempted a resistance and led 
their puppet Hyreanus with the mercenary army against Aristobulus. But at 
Jericho, where the battle was fought, their troops went over to Aristobulus, and he 
was able without great difficulties to occupy Jerusalem. He was acknowledged as 
high priest and king, and Hyreanus retired into private life. Tranquillity did not 
last long. Janmeus had appointed as governor in Idumaea a native convert to 
Judaism, Antipater, the father of Herod. This man himself cast longing eyes on 
the throne of Judah. He followed a policy of his own, and was in treaty with 
Hareth III, king of the Nabataeans. In the deposed Hyreanus he found a suitable 
tool for his plans and he induced him to fly to Hareth, in order to ask the latter to 
restore him. His request was favorably received. Tbh result was an expedition 
against Aristobulus who defended himself in the temple, while Jerusalem wavered 
between the two brothers (65). The long protracted siege was ended by Roman 
intervention. Pompey, busied with the regulation of eastern afrairs, sent his 
legate Scaurus to restore quiet in Judea. Aristobulus made him the highest offer, 
so ‘that the Arabians were forced to withdraw from Jerusalem, and Aristqbulus 
momentarily triumphed over Hyreanus, although the latter had part of the country 
on his side. When then (63) Pompey came in person to Palestine, after many 
prevarications on both sides, he finally decided against Aristobulus. The latter 
was taken prisoner; his adherents threw themselves into the temple, and gallantly 
defended themselves against the onslaught of the Romans, until they finally 
succumbed and the temple was taken by storm. This ended the rule of the 
Hasmomeans. Aristobulus was carried away as a captive to Rome. Pompey 
celebrated a triumph in honour of his victory, and had to endure many jests on 
the subject, including those of the consul M. Tullius Cicero. 

Judaea became a component pari of the province of Syria. The conquered divi- 
sions were again separated ; as, for example, Samaria, so that only Judsea 'aM Persea 
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remained Jewish, l'ompey granted the Jews liberty of religion and confirmed 
Hyrcanus in his office of high priest. The orthodox party loudly sang the praises 
of the great Roman, who so respected their religion and had treated their sanc- 
tuary with reverenfie; they preferred that Judiea should be tributary rather than 
non-fharisaic. The new province, and with it Judiea, received as pro-consul in 
the fijst place Aemilius Seaurus (63-57), then Sabinius (57-55) ; the second of 
these took pains to rebuild the towns which still lay in ruins from the conquests 
of the Hasmomeans. Then came Crassus, and after his death on the Parthian ex- 
pedition Cassius (52), until by the battle of Pharsalus Caesar became master of the 
East arid th^ West. He allowed the Jews religious liberty, and once more confirmed 
Hyrcanus in the office of high priest. He appointed as procurator his patron Anti- 
pater, the I diLiiuean, who was clever enough to make himself indispensable ; An- 
• tigonus had vainly tried to obtain a recognition of his rights. Josephus furnishes 
many notices of Senatorial decrees and letters of the great Osvsar in favour of the 
Jews ; if only he were a more trustworthy authority ! In Egypt also the privileges 
of the powerful Jewish community were confirmed by Cavsar. 

# Antipater as procurator was the virtual lord of Judiea and acted as such. He 
placed his sons Phazael and Herod over Judaea and Galilee respectively, and con- 
ducted an organized government to the disgust of the Zealots, to whom an ldu- 
rnaean, a semi-convert, would naturally be still more unacceptable as ruler. Herod 
was then nominated by Cassius to be prefect of Coele-Syria, and in the ensuing 
disorders always knew how to take the side of the conqueror at the right moment, 
so that he continued to sit cm the throne. He and Pliazael were nominated by 
Antony to be telrarchs and rulers of Judiea. 

Once more for a short time, through the intervention of the Parthians who had 
been called in by the Republicans against the Triumvirs, the power of the llasmo- 
nacans revived for a time. The above-mentioned Antigonus had sided with the 
Parthians and was appointed high priest by them ; he reigned for a year or sounder 
the name of Mattatbia. Phazael had been taken prisoner and was carried away 
to Ctesiphon ; Herod escaped and sought help from his patron Antony, who knew 
him to be a good payer, lie found what lie wished, was proclaimed by the Senate 
“King of the Jews,” and finally after all sorts of subterfuges was escorted back 
again to Jerusalem by Roman legions. Matiathia was taken prisoner and at Herod’s 
instigation was executed by Antony. Heron was thus placed by force of arms as 
lord over a people, which could have no sympathy with him, the ldumaean ; least 
•of all could his government which was based on Rome be acceptable. Yet he was 
abl^ up to his death, to hold his own in defiance of all hostility and all political 
vicissitudes. His reign, which Josephus describes with much gossip, is an instruc- 
tive example of the life of an Oriental despot of that age ; but his success or his 
failure have not the slightest importance for the history of Judaism or of the rest 
of the world. However much he was at pains to put himself on a good footing 
with the orthodox party, and notwithstanding that he was the second builder of 
the temple, Judaism makes no peace with him. The anniversary of Herod’s death 
wa»a day of rejoicing in the list of Jewish feasts. 

One aspect of his work as a king has yet to be considered. He not only restored 
the temple of Jerusalem, but throughout the length and breadth of the country he 
displayed great activity in building. The town of Caesarea was built by him on 
the site of the old “Tower of Strato” (i. e. Migdal Abdashtoreth), being intended 
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to be a harbour to replace the unsuitable Jalfa ; and the Caesareum, the temple of 
Augustus and of Roma, was one of the most splendid monuments of Hellenistic 
architecture. Herod felt himself to be no Jew, but a Hellenist. From his well- 
filled coffers he drew the means for raising public buildings everywhere in §rreek 
countries. In Antioch, Rhodes, Chios, Actiuin, Athens, and Sparta, monuments of 
his liberality were reared; inscriptions testify to us even now the gratitude pf the 
beneficiaries toward the Jewish king. Herod thus gained the fame which he strove 
after, and the hatred of the Judaism, which he despised. 

After his death disputes arose between his sons, which were naturally fought 
out before Augustus, and a revolt in Jerusalem against the Roman garrison. The 
final result was that the kingdom of Herod was divided among his* three sons, 
Archelaus, Philip, and Antipas. Arcbelaus, however, who had received Judaea, 
could not hold his own for long. The real cause of his deposition can hardly be • 
looked for in the dissatisfaction of the emperor with his government, which was 
administered in the spirit of his father. We must see in it the influence of the 
stronger power, which regarded Judah as its State, and the efforts of which could 
only be conducted in the spirit of the orthodox party. The arms of Judaism 
reached far; just as it guided the destinies of Judah at the courts of Egypt and 
Persia, so now it showed its power in Rome, the mistress of the world. Augustus, 
at the wish of the whole body of Jews, took Judaea under his own administration 
and placed over it a Roman procurator who was subordinate to the legate of 
Syria. Roth brothers of Archelaus reigned : Philip in Ciesarca-Paneas to 34 a. d., 
Antipas, the sovereign in, the time of Christ, at Tiberias in Galilee, to 39 a. d. 
Both districts were then confiscated. 

The new order of things, which Judaism had effected in hatred of the intract- 
able Iduimean dynasty, could not but make itself very soon most acutely felt; for 
it was from the first an excluded possibility that a Roman administration, even if 
it rested in the bands of the most enlightened and conciliatory of men, would have 
satisfied the demands of the orthodox Judaism. These even the native princes, who 
were interested in its welfare with the best intentions, could not have been able to 
grant. Thus discontent was bound perpetually to increase under the conditions 
now introduced. The ceaseless grievances and complaints of “ oppression ” by the 
procurators were finally expressed in risings. In the year 66 there was a serious 
rebellion against Gessius Florus. When the legate of Syria occupied Jerusalem, 
he was compelled to evacuate the city and the country. Nero sent Vespasian with 
a strong army to suppress the rebels the latter, after many sanguinary contests, 
forced the desperate fanatics finally back to Jerusalem. Having been proclaimed 
emperor, he left the task of finishing the war to his son Titus. Hitherto the aris- 
tocrats had held the government in their hands. After the rebellion in the coun- 
try had been crushed everything was concentrated in Jerusalem. The orthodox 
party, under the leadership of John of Giscala, one of the chief movers of the 
rebellion in the country, now quarrelled with the aristocrats, whom they accused 
of lukewarmness and of readiness to treat with the Romans. A struggle ensued, 
and the orthodox were besieged in the temple. They sent into the country* for 
aid against the “ traitors,” and actually received reinforcements, especially from 
Idumaea, with the help of which they utterly defeated their opponents. John of 
Giscala thus became master of Urn city, which was compelled to submit to bis 
tyranny. A certain Simeon Bar-Giora of Gerasa, who had already dis^K%nished 
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himself in the attack on Jerusalem by the legate of Syria, was called in to the 
rescue. He succeeded in forcing his way into the city, before it was yet invested 
by Vespasian (in the spring of the year 69), aud at the head of the citizens he con- 
fined John — amoflg whose partisans there were temporarily great dissensions — 
once more within the temple precincts. 

Tljus there were in Jerusalem two parties, which were in a state of mutual 
hostility for two years. At Easter, 70, when the city was filled with pilgrims, 
Titus appeared and invested it. Famine soon raged, and the Komans advanced to 
therfissault. The besieged defended themselves with desperation and repulsed the 
first attacks* When the castle was taken, Titus ordered Josephus Flavius, the his- 
torian and partisan of the Homans, to summon them once more to surrender, but 
in vain. The city, therefore, whose defenders were already too weakened from 
•starvation to light, was captured step by step. The city and the temple were 
destroyed by lire. It was long before the traces of the rebellion in the country 
were stamped out ; in some places resistance was offered down to the last man. 

The rebellion was not due to merely local causes ; Judaism had already become 
a power in the Roman Empire. It is seen from the decrees now issued that not 
merely the enemy who had been defeated in the country was to have been the 
object attacked. Jerusalem was to remain in ruins ; the centre of the cult was 
therefore destroyed. But the religious taxation, by which the Jewish body in the 
empire liad hitherto enabled their ideal State to exist, was henceforth to be paid 
to Jupiter Oapitolinus, that is, to the emperor. 

Thus the attempt of the powerful body of Jews, undertaken in the conscious- 
ness of their influence at the Persian court, and continued by their influence in 
Ptolemaic Egypt and in the rest of the East, had been ended by the will of Rome, 
to whom Judaism became obnoxious. The focus of the disorders was done away 
with ; Judaism remained. Its further existence in Palestine is not affected by the 
change of conditions. The Jewish State had indeed always been only partially 
Jewish, and the evolution of Jewish religion and science could proceed there, as 
in the empire, without the semblance of a national existence. When this sem- 
blance had disappeared, the fact was then clearly discernible in the country, which 
had always been apparent outside of it, namely, that the representative of Judaism 
was not the Stale of Judiea, hut only the religion. The embodiment of Jewish 
thought in tly3 country was Pharisaism ; but not the slightest alteration in Judaism 
is to be noticed in consequence. 

Once more the religious ardour blazed up, when Hadrian built the colony of 
ASlia Capitolina on the site of the Jerusalem which lay in ruins. The inspired 
leader of the rising, Bar-Kochba, recognised as Messiah himself by a Rabbi 
Akiba, held his own for a time, until he was defeated by Julius Severus and his 
legions. Some half a million persons are said to have perished in the course of 
the revolt. 

Since that time Judaism made no more attempts to realise the dream of an 
empire of David. From the very first no sort of political importance was inherent 
in this effort ; seriously taken it could only have been supported from outside, in 
order, however, always to go astray once more on the path of natural development. 
Judaism itself continued to grow in strength and success. We are not sufficiently 
provided with records of the time of its rise -- the period, that is, of the captivity — 
to gain a clear insight into the conditions under which it expanded in so unexpected 
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a manner. It received ideas and incentives from the Babylonian life, in connection 
with the Oriental culture of the time and subject to its influence. If we ever 
obtain a more distinct view, it will doubtless be seen that the ground was prepared 
for it by Babylonian conditions and doctrines in a similar w&y to that in which 
it again prepared the ground for Christianity. This is the only explanation 
for the fact that in the short period of the exile the whole civilized worjd had 
been permeated by Judaism. We find Jews in every place where their activity 
could find a remunerative field. They play an important part even in Babylonia 
itself, and then at the Persian court immediately on the commencement ok the 
Persian rule. Their relations at a later period with the Ptolemies almost clearly 
attested. Josephus is unable to praise too highly their influence at* court. We 
are not able to trace so minutely their influence in Rome, the third great centre, 
where they made their influence felt by the shifting of the political power ; but* 
even there the conditions are clearly visible in isolated occurrences. The move- 
ment against the murderers of the honoured Cjesar found strong support in the 
body of Jews, whose interests were seriously affected by his death. Judaism 
had become in Rome the mistress of the world, just as in Susa and Alexandria, 
a political power which had seriously to be taken into account. 

The rapid growth of Christianity is only to be explained by the spread of 
Judaism over the whole civilized world. We are not more accurately informed 
of its beginnings from a historical point of view than of those of Judaism itself. 
One inference only we can draw from the teaching of Christianity, namely, that it 
forms the reaction of the needs of the ancient world, now breaking up, against the 
rigid ideas of a sect existing inside a larger community. It is Judaism enlarged 
for the needs of the whole world, which wishes to embrace not merely the Jew 
supported in his struggle for existence within its religious community, but all 
mankind. We have one or two pieces of evidence for the importance of Judaism 
in the East, which prove to us that the artificial and laboriously supported attempt 
to set up the ideal State in Palestine found elsewhere in the East, owing to the 
economic ascendency of Judaism, imitations which were still less able to realise 
the ideal. In other places, also, Judaism was promoted to be the official religion. 
Thus, in the Herodian age, the rulers of the kingdom of Adiabene (which com- 
prised a great part of the territory of the old Assyria and Mesopotamia), Queen 
Helene, famous in Jewish history, and her son, Monobazus, adopted Judaism, and 
in the first centuries of the Christian Era we similarly find Jewish kings in South 
Arabian Sabeea before the introduction of Christianity. But all Arabia, even the 
north, was permeated with Judaism, and in a struggle against Christianity jwas 
already preparing the ground for Islam. Naturally there was no question here of 
an attempt to really carry out the demands of the orthodox, in the way in which 
they had repeatedly been enforced in Palestine. We must picture to ourselves 
that the relation to the population borne by Judaism, now the national religion, as 
well as the influence of its doctrines, was the same as that of an orthodox 
Christianity to modern national life. Just as the saying, * Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself,” is far from being realised in modern national life through 
religion, so this is far from being the case with the demands of the orthodox Juda- 
ism. That might, perhaps, have happened at Jerusalem, but even there only in 
perpetual conflict with the requirements of life, never in a large State lying within 
the sphere of universal national development 
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13. ARABIA BEFORE ISLAM 

We have seen Arabia as the tract of countries which was the home of the 
Semites, before they penetrated into the civilized lands of Nearer Asia, in order to 
play the part there which has left its stamp on the history of the ancient, indeed 
the most ancient East, which is as yet known to us (cf. above p. 5). Nothing is 
more natural than the phenomenon of these migrations and the direction which 
they took. The peninsula (ride the map, p. D), the area of which is about five 
time9 that of Germany, presents, when taken as a whole, the appearance of an 
immense plateau. Owing to its deficiency in water and the vast deserts of the 
interior, it belongs from the first to those countries which have at all times formed 
the home of nomads. The beginnings of culture and the formation of States are 
only conceivable in well-watered districts, and where such are to be found in 
Arabia, the former signs are also visible. The mountainous character of the 
country, however, precludes the existence of another condition requisite for the 
development of settled groups into wide districts of civilization ; that is, facilities 
for intercourse. The Arabian rivers are mountain streams, swollen in winter and 
dry in summer, and not one of them is navigable. Arabia must thus have always 
presented the characteristic feature of all mountain countries, that of being split 
up into countless tribal districts. 

It is more peculiarly the home of the Semites than any other part of the 
world. It has firmly impressed its stamp on all its peoples ; everything which 
appears to us as a characteristic mark of the Semitic spirit follows naturally as 
a heritage of the old home. The poverty of thought, the entire lack of imagi- 
nation, are easily explicable in nations whose characteristics have been developed 
in trackless deserts and on barren mountain tops ; the Semitic mind has always 
remained as sterile as the desert. On the other hand, these phenomena harden 
men in the struggle for existence. The son of the desert has few wants, and is 
immeasurably superior in mobility to the inhabitant of more favoured lands. The 
dangers of the desert make his senses more acute, since they force him to win 
with incessant toil, unde* the pressure of necessity, that which nature spontane- 
ously gives to the dweller in a fertile land. If the desert does not arouse the 
imagination, still it sharpens the f acuities f'»r the struggle for existence. All the 
nations whose origin we sought in Arabia have shown themselves clear headed 
in regard to the demands of their material advantage. The desert itself may not 
produce sufficient supplies, and may compel its inhabitants to seek booty in more 
favdhred regions, but it is a characteristic of all Semites that they have appro- 
priated the achievements in civilization of oth j rs, and have understood how to 
turn them to their profit, but they have never made any real advance toward 
a further development of them. These mental characteristics have continued in 
the Semites even when living amid civilization, however much the physical peculi- 
arities of the race may have changed them. For we must see the physical type 
of the Semite in the sinewy Arab with his sharply cut, bold features, not in the 
type which usually seems to us “ Semitic/’ such as is so strongly marked in 
the modem Jew, or in the Assyrian on his monuments (cf. plate, p. 203). In 
the north the district of desert and steppe adjoins the fertile and rich Euphrates 
vfflley. If then circumstances arose in Arabia, through which the land could no 
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longer support a part of its inhabitants — which is often the case in nomallic 
life — this was, therefore, the natural outlet for the superfluous population. There, 
in the first place, the nomad found food in abundance ; there the man, whose only 
occupation, besides cattle-breeding, was plundering, was allpred by the fabulous 
treasures of a culture, such as the modern East knows no longer. Even in Islam 
the Arab clearly and soberly expresses the motives which have determined this 
part of Oriental history, namely, the search for food and the capture of booty. His 
sober method of thought has never felt the need to conceal those events with a 
veil of poetry, such as European nations have drawn over their wanderings. 

We have thus seen that the four great migrations which brought to Ne,aref Asia 
its Semitic population started from Arabia. It might conceivably ^e of the first 
importance to trace historically the conditions in the great nationaF home of the 
Semites; but nations in their nomadic life leave behind no historical records. 
For this reason Arabia, before the time when, owing to the great Islamitic con- 
quest, it entered into a close, although in no way a “ national/' alliance with the 
Oriental civilized world, is still historically as unknown a country to us as it is 
geographically, in an age when our planet threatens to become too small for the 
race of men. We may indeed assume that the inhabitants of ancient Babylonia, 
when it stood at the height of its civilization, were better informed as to the 
internal conditions of Arabia than Europe now is. Merely isolated facts' can be 
collected from the still quite fragmentary records, and these do not render it 
possible for us to give even a tolerably connected description. One or two scat- 
tered notices of the earliest period, which must be interpreted by a comparison 
with the conditions of later and more clearly known centuries, are all that we 
possess down to the last centuries of Assyrian history, when the more detailed 
records of the wars of a Saigon, a Sennacherib, an Assarhaddon, or an Assurbani- 
pal, scanty as they are, still give us comparatively more information. From this 
time onward Arabia is at least no longer quite out of sight, even if it still re- 
mains an unknown legendary land, and becomes more so the farther civilization 
shifts its gravity from the East to the West. The adventurous attempt under 
Augustus to open up Arabia Felix by a campaign shows in all points the com- 
plete unfamiliarity of Rome with the real conditions of # Arabia. 

What the nature of the country rendered impossible for the Roman arms was 
effected by the spiritual movement which dominated the East and made the classi- 
cal civilization subject to it. At first Judaism spread over the whole East; then 
Christianity found admission everywhere in Arabia. Both conquered the culti- 
vated parts and kept alive among their inhabitants a spiritual intercourse with the 
rest of the civilized world which, as a pendant to commercial and politicar phe- 
nomena, would afford us a more accurate insight into the existing conditions, if 
only more than a few scanty notices had come down to us from Byzantine 
archives. 

Even of the conditions of the Arabs of the Syrian aesert, who were Kept by 
the Sassanidse to protect the Syrian and the Babylonian frontier, we find only 
meagre records in the Byzantine chronicles. The Arabian tradition extends 
partially to the same period ; but still less can be made out of the informa- 
tion contained in it. The only purtion of it that is at all credible is limited 
to remains of pre-Islamitic poetry, collected in Islamitic times, and. , scarcely 
ever can be taken into account for important historical occurrences., Abv otKer 
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fragments of historical tradition from the last decades before Islam which have 
been preserved, especially as regards Southern Arabia, are distorted and can only 

available for history when accounts from other sources enable us to separate 
fact from romance. • 

Arabia did not remain untouched by civilization ; in the north, owing to the 
Assyro-Babylonian and afterward the Syrian culture, it saw movements toward 
political institutions, which have left historical monuments behind them. All the 
hitherto known specimens (with the exception of one inscription belonging to 
the (girly Persian or the late Assyrian period from Teima; see Figs. 11 and 12 of 
the plate, p. 235) must be assigned to the beginning of the Christian Fra, and 
come from the Nabataean Empire. With its prosperity is connected the splendours 
of Palmyra which lay more in the domain of Syrian civilization. It is not neces- 
sarily to be assumed that, owing to this, all hope must be abandoned of finding 
some future day, even in Northern Arabia, historically valuable documents which 
reach back to a considerable antiquity. We must not by any means imagine 
that the nomadic life of the tribes inhabiting Arabia was devoid of all culture. 
Just as we shall find in the south a highly developed culture, so also the north, 
which nature treated less liberally, passed nevertheless through the most various 
stages # and degrees of transition into the maturity of a settled mode of life. Even 
Bedouin tribes have had permanent centres and possessed towns. The through 
traffic created large towns everywhere in Arabia, which at the period of their 
prosperity must have reached a high stnge of culture. 

The rise of Islam coincides with a period of economic desolation in Arabia. 
We are disposed to think of the Arabian towns according to the picture drawn by 
the Islamitic tradition of the Mecca aiul Jaihrih (Medina) of the period of the 
Prophet. But in the first place this tradition always endeavours to represent the 
circumstances according to diversity of Bedouin life; secondly, it can admit of no 
doubt that the Arabian tribes (Kuraish in Mecca, Auz and Chazradsh in Jathrib) 
which were then settled in the towns, had only recently occupied them in conse- 
quence of the decline of older and more highly developed conditions. The name 
of Mecca (Macoraba which Ed. Glaser aptly explains as the Sabmo-Min.xan word, 
makrftb = sanctuary) and # its importance, recognised also by Islam, as a sanctuary 
of the Arabs, prove that it must have existed for centuries as a town. The name 
of Jathrib is recorded for us in eirly, centuries by Minuean inscriptions . it was 
therefore already at that time a leading commercial city, and at the period wheu 
Mahomet fled there for refuge, had evidently sunk from its high position, since it 
coul<J fall into the hands of Auz and Chazradsh. Finally, we have already alluded 
to the Aramaean inscription from Teima, a place itself mentioned for us in As- 
syrian inscriptions, which by its contents, namely, a list of regulations as to the 
landed property of temples, shows a state of tilings which entirely corresponds to 
that of the rest of the Oriental civilized world, and especially to that which we 
shall further observe in Southern Arabia. It is not, therefore, right to estimate the 
historical gains to be expected from the future by the present desolation of Arabia, 
whigli was only begun by the Islamitic movement and the great migration. We 
must consider rather the fact that those apparently miserable heaps of mud hovels 
were once towns, which in their style and importance might well be put by the 
side of those South Arabian or even Syrian cities known to us from their ruins, 
ana which may somewhere conceal monuments of the former greatness. What is 
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true of these will hold good of many other sites which hitherto no European foot 
has trod. 

A real culture, which depended ou something more than results of trade apd 
rapine, was only developed in the southwestern part of Arabia, the so-called Yemen. 
Its prosperity also rested to a large extent upon trade — partly in the perfumes so 
valued in the East, partly the transit trade with India. The wealth acquired 
thereby was, however, so immense that here, at a considerable distance from the 
great civilized countries, and in a land rendered more fertile through better irriga- 
tion, an independent culture was attained. It is true that the different stages of 
human development, which the great civilized countries on the Euphrates and 
the Nile had already left behind them when they emerged from the obscurity of 
the earliest period, were not completed by “ Arabia Felix.” It was not a land liv- 
ing from the cultivation of the soil alone and showing the forms of permanently 
settled nations. The nature of the country is too thoroughly Arabian to suppress 
entirely the Bedouin life predominant in the north. Thus the south discloses to 
us the conditions of national life, which the Bedouins developed, having seized 
upon the treasures of culture, if they were not, as in the great civilized countries,, 
themselves subject to it. South Arabia shows a high cultivation of the soil and a 
political society large enough to rear immense buildings and found mighty towns, 
and erect waterworks (cf. the celebrated dam of Mareb), which were to store the 
water of the streams which flow plentifully in the winter, against the drought of 
the summer. Notwithstanding all this, it has never developed the essential forms 
of human society which are the consequence and the condition of a civilization 
based on the arts of peace alone. Both in its political and its social aspects it 
shows conditions which might be termed a feudalism originating in the tribal 
organisation of the Bedouins and resting on their ideas, as contrasted with the 
culture of the civilized lauds which depends on the unit of the family. 

In Yemen the Bedouin tribe as a whole rules over the subject population, 
which, split up into castes, is engaged in the arts of peace, while the ruling tribe 
retains its old nomadic habits, although modified to suit the prevailing conditions, 
and lives for trade, warfare, and booty. A more civilized mode of life and the 
possession of fortified towns and castles naturally produce a transition from the 
social organisation of the Bedouin life to that of a political society ; there is now a 
king and a body of officials. But the ruling caste, the nobility, still stands together 
in the clanship such as Bedouin life produces, and feels itself to be £ unity within 
this tribe, not within the family. The tribe llamdan or its subdivisions the Hashid 
and Bakil act as a body. They perform, or refuse to perform, military service for the 
king, under the leadership of the supreme commander acknowledged accor ding to 
the laws cf Bedouinism ; but the individual noble does not f ulfil his d uties to the 
State. Just as in Bedouin life any important line of action by members of a tribe 
which’ was disapproved by the general body is inconceivable, and as common ideas' 
lead to closer cohesion than the compulsion of any organisations of civilized life, 
so the tribes still form a compact group giving full effect to all the ideas and prac- 
tical forms of Bedouin life. Even in the family life of the Minapan noble fawijlipa, 
which set up inscriptions in a grammatically perfected language and a technically 
faultless script, the forms of nomadic life are still existing : polyandry is still known 
there. Whatever height of technical perfection, therefore, is exhibited to. pis. J>y the 
monuments of South Arabian antupiity, its buildings and its inscriptive, yet *ita 
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1 — 8. Six ami hvo fragments respectively of two bronze vessels with dedications from ttie 
governors of the Tyrian possession (jart-clmdust (Carthago), i. e. Citium in Cyprus. Found ii*;* 
Larnak (Citium). (Original in the Louvre at Palis.) - 

. . . (proper imuu*)« governor of Qurt-cbmlttfl 
(Newtown), servant of Uinuu (this c,arf oply l>b 
Hiram I, n eon tern pomry of Solomon, or Hii^Ui H>r 
ti contemporary of Tigluth-Pilescu III),' king of tlm. 
ShloninitA. What he has given (votivo offering) to 
H411I from Libanon miuh* of linest brass. ■ 

. . . that (fragment of the name), governor of; 
Qurt-chadust, .... ■■■ ' v 

0. Bronze plate from Amran in Southern Arabia. (From the original in the British Museum 
at London.) 

Sabioau votive inscription : t V 


1 — 6 ? s k n fjvt chilslit M> d ch r m 

in lk 9 d n ui ’zjtn 1 b 4 1 lbn[nj ’dnj hr* slit 
n ch sh t < 


7 and 8. . . . t li b s k n «j v t ch d sli t 


lljb“ w ’clihw 1) ii w mrlhil"w sh‘ bhw 
dh 4 in r ii h q n j w sh j in h in w* 1 m q li dh h r n 
m snd n hg dh t wqhhuitv bins’ * 1 n * b tlh t 
h w f j h m w 1 1 m 4 U i) v b sli fill in w till 1» h w 
k w n m j r 11 tli m n b r “ b dh h b 11 b b 1 fc t m r dh j w 
bchrf ’mkrb bn smbkrb bn hzfr m dhtthwr" 1 




Tlijflb and his brothers, the * ‘ sons of M^tliad 11 
nml the stock “of 'Ammii” have consecrated to 
their patron ’Almuqrdi of Nirriui this inscription/ 
because lie heard them in thejr supplication', since 
* A 1 umqnh favoured them with ihe harvest, which he 
gave them lifter I lint ryo hud been as dear ns wheat ( 
in the seed-time. . . . Iu the year of *Atnmn-JJfi|riV* ( ' 
son of Sumlm-Kniil*, son of Hsizlir of TatbwSi^' 


10. Nabataean inscription on a tomb from Iledslira in North Arabia. 


Dud qbrfi di Mid ‘jdu br khjtA bv ['!.] 
Mksj lnfsh wjldh w’chrh wltnn dijuf^ 
bj d li [1JH t b 1 4 f m n j d * j d A 4 j 111 1 h w 1 rn 11 
d t j a 1 11 w j 4 Jt> r bli [ 4 .] 4 j <I,A bcJi j w h Ld>j ‘ ,,; b 
' n i s u s h ii t ts 4 tch t r t twilit u b ipT ch m 
* m h w 1 ‘ inv d A sb r a w hi u w t u ' Aqj sh h 
„(0.] k 1 in n d i j Js bn k f ra d n li * w j zbn * w 
( f i ll 11 ’ \v j 11 1 11 * w {/,] j w g r ’ wj t ’ 1 f * 1 vv h j 
kth kill ' w j 4 hr bit ’nosh [8] lhulinu 
A t MA k t i b w k ( f - W k t b li d 11 h cli v in [ 9 . ] 
‘k ch al i qt cb u» u 1 * 1m M in hi. 


This is the tomb which 'AidA, soil of KnhailA* / 
sou of f‘ 2 ] Kl-knsi (Alexios?) built for hiiiis*lf ami 
his children and descendants, mid for eVery niaiC 
who bijugj in his hand [ 3 ] a valid documeutJVom*; 
the linthl of 'AidA, with d it Actions from him cud* 
every one, 4 o whom permisdon has thus be<argiy^ 
to bury [ 1 ] therein by ‘AidA in hislifetinuv— - 111 tntn 
month Nisan, of the year 9 of Jlarith king' of 
. the Nubatscans, who loves his people (42 A.p.)r 
May DAsnrA and Man a Wat and t^aisu [6]cui^:; 
every one who sells this tomb, or buys / 
pledges it or gives it away or [ 7 ] hi result 
eludes any bargain about it of any sort ? ^or bUrii^: 
} kuy ime then-ill [8] with cxim 1 prion ttb^VO- 

'Tiieh^bue 1 . This sepulchre uml tlifcin^riptidn^ 
^;'*h$fbe iwcred [ 9 } as the ns tivre 1 of 4 }^^njtimry * 
J \of,tha Nabatasaus ami Sdnndimsfore^ 



11 mill 12. Si, le from Teima in North Arabia, (From the original in the Loiivre lit Palis.) 

Tim Stele reprovals o:i the edge (Fig. 1 1) in two panels the ligim; ot 1 liu god £dm of llagani 
iti Assyrian drcv, with t Ik* (A-vriaii) w in«-er| <li^k of I In* him poised above him. Underneath ilns 
donor of the Side with the iusnipiiou : “^limdi/.h kmia^(J.dni u-he/ib, the priest.” The face of 
the Stele lw»'irs an inscription of twenty-three lines, the upper pari of which is obliterated nu$ 
illegible except lbr a lew letters. Figure 1 2 reproduces only the last, six lines of the inscriptiojfoi; 
The period of 1 In* monument is late Assyrian, therefore seventh century it.c. The inscription rqns ; : 
“| in tin* mouth . . . of the year 21 J of the king . . . (destroyed). [8-17] . . . this Stele Wjj| 
erected hv (J dm-usluv.ib, son of Puthu-saraj [in the sanctuary of <Jdm] of 11 again. For the gba| 
of Teima [have consecrated] £alm-ushey.il>, son of Puthu-saraj and his descendants for the troS^ife; 
of 9 il hu of Ilngain. 1 5iit if any one. destroys this temple, then shall the gods of Teima extirj^? 
him and his olhpring from Teima. And this is the income [of the temple] which 
Alahram, Sangala, and Ashira, the gods of Teima, have granted to (John of lliiguin.” m r , 


[18.] mn eh q la, <1 1 n 1(1 w m u shim t a 
[11».] zi m lk a d.jln f> k 1 «1 <| 1 a [20. 21.] . . 
h h n h h shah w 1 1 h n w 9 a s h [2 1 .] 1 a j li a [p ij] 
9 hash z h hr l* thsrj [22.] am hjta znh 
wl [zr] k h wsrah [23.] km [rja bb] jtu znli 
[1‘lma], 


[18] from the fudd (i.c. of their temples)* date- 
palms 1(» aad from Avar [19] of the king datc- 
pulms f>, altogether date-palms [20, 21] [aad 
annually. And gods and meu [21] .shall not dnvg 
tydm-ushezib, son of Puthu-saraj [22], from this' 
temple, nor his descend ants nor his name. [2Sj'. 
Priests shall be in this temple for ever. 
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political life — something like that of the civilized empires of ancient America 
(cf. Vol. I, p. 287) — still stands on a low level, and the transition to civilization 
from the last stages of barbarism was never completed. 

The incomparably higher development and the immense proverbial wealth of 
Southern Arabia have handed down to us a far greater number of monuments than 
the rest.of Arabia. If we can promise ourselves great results from exploration 
they will come from the south. Nevertheless nothing more has been done for its 
exploration than for that of the rest of the peninsula, and yet by some few tra- 
vellers, who naturally could only take that which was lying on the surface, such a 
mass of materials has already been found {vide the inserted plate, “ Phoenician, 
Sabaean, and Aramaean Inscriptions ”) that, from a thorough exploration of the region 
of the ancient civilization of Yemen, we may confidently anticipate results which 
will put us in a position to reconstruct completely the history of those parts,, 
and will open the ancient legendary land of frankincense as fully to scientific 
inquiry as the countries on the Euphrates and Egypt. If we leave out of account 
the less productive journeys and all that the trade in antiquities has -brought to 
Europe, the explorations of Joseph Haldvy and Eduard Glaser are most prominent. 
Haldvy brought home from a journey of exploration performed under the most 
difficult conditions in 1869-1870 (he travelled disguised as a poor Oriental Jew) 
copies of six hundred and eighty -three inscriptions; Glaser in the course of four 
journeys extending over several years (1883, 1885-1S86, 1887-1S88, 1892), raised 
the number of his inscriptions to two thousand or so, among which most of those 
found by his predecessor are included in trustworthy impressions and copies. 
These ample materials, which comprise some very long inscriptions, have not 
indeed been yet published, with the exception of quite minute portions, but are 
almost exclusively still in the possession of their discoverer. Hut so soon as they 
are in our hands, the investigation of the antiquity of Southern Arabia will possess 
materials enough to form a special science of its own. Until that time, our know- 
ledge of this part of Arabia is much the same as that of the north. 

Granted, then, that the history of the north and the south of Arabia is no longer 
a completely unsolved mystery, we must up to the present confess tr entire ignor- 
ance as to the east. Here*the highlands of Ycmama seem to have once been the 
home of a civilization such as might at least have attained a similar height to that 
of the North Arabian ; but no European has yet found his way there and brought 
back information. The Assyrian king Assarhaddon is supposed to have penetrated 
into that region on one of his campaigns, and mentions “ kingdoms ” which were 
forced to pay him tribute there (cf. above, p. 171). The accounts of Arabian geo- 
graphers, confirmed to some degree by researches of Eduard Glaser, allude to old 
inscriptions there. A notice from the time of the close of the old Arabian history 
shows that the foundations for a political life similar to that of Mecca and Medina 
, had existed there also. The Arabian tradition mentions two other “ prophets ” 
besides Mohammed, the one in Yemen, the other in Yemama. If we see in these 
prophets, as in Mohammed, nothing beyond the founders of communities and 
robber States, who availed themselves of the means required by the economic and 
i spiritual constitution of Arabia in order to deprive the few ruling tribes of the 
power, we shall hardly be wrong if, since two of these movements are proved to 
have taken place in the centres of the old civilizations, we see something similar 
in the th&d ease, in Yemama. A movement stich as this must and can only arise 
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in the domain of some civilization ; it is inconceivable in the desert. Everything 
tends to prove that Yemama was superior to 'the west ; it can be seen from the 
distorted Islamitic tradition that Mohammed had made terms with his rival in -the 
cast, — Musailima, “ the little Moslim,” as this tradition calls # hira scoffingly, — and 
that the latter was even then in possession of a power, when Mohammed first 
founded some such for himself. He clearly was an imitator of the former; not 
vice versa, as the Islamitic legend naturally represents. In any case the concep- 
tion of the prophetic order shows that here also, as in the west and south, Juda- 
ism and Christianity must have struck root. Thus in the east, with its centre 
Yemama, there was a development similar to that of the other favoured places of 
Arabia. This part also, which is still entirely unknown to us, was as much influ- 
enced by Oriental culture as the others, and will therefore some day be equally 
important for an estimate of the whole state of civilization at that time. 

A . The Times anterior to the Fourth Great Migration 

As Arabia was the home of the four great Semitic migrations (cf. above, p. 8), a 
part of its history, so far as it is of importance for general history, is definitely settled 
from the first. We do not indeed know more of it than the general fact of the migra- 
tion, and the conditions imposed by the nature of the country and the circumstances 
of life. Historical details are still entirely deficient, important as it would be for 
us to become acquainted with the motives for the migration at work in the original 
homes of the emigrants, and to learn something of the Arabia which was the arena 
of the later “ Babylonian Semites” the “ Canaanites,” and the Aramaeans. We must 
restrict ourselves, therefore, to the few notices of Arabia and Arabian relations to 
the civilized world. 

We are not in a position to measure the extent and influence of the Babylonian 
civilization on the outer world by the scanty supply of the information hitherto 
known ; on the contrary, in the most remote antiquity closer relations have often 
existed between more distant countries than in the historically better known times 
(namely, those when Assyria flourished). Naram-Sin made expeditions into Arabia 
for the sake of conquest ; at the same period Gudea oBtained stone and wood for 
his statues from thence (cf. above, pp. 10, 11). Trade communications and political 
relations must therefore have been kept up, and can only have been ty-oken off later, 
possibly through the revolutions in consequence of the Canaanitic immigration. 
“ Magan ” and “ Melucha ” are the old Babylonian designations of Arabia. Melucha 
signifies the western part, the Sinaitic peninsula and the districts on the Bed Sea. 
Gudea obtained wood from here. Whether by Magan, which is mentioned as the 
objective of Naram-Sin’s campaigns and as the place where Gudea’s stone was 
found, the eastern parts principally are intended, or whether Yemen is also included, 
must remain for the present undecided. 

There is evidence that Egypt, as indeed would naturally be assumed, exercised 
an influence on the districts lying nearest to it, and thus especially on the Sinaitic 
peninsula. Even under the old empire copper-mines were worked there, of which 
traces are still extant. If Egypt encroached upon Palestine, it could not do so 
unless it held the tribes of the desert in check. And from the outset the. lords of 
Northern Palestine and Syria were faced by the necessity of arranging tjieir rela- 
tions with the tribes who were masters of the Syrian desert either by tr^t^ Or by 
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force. The same conditions existed there at all times; the Bedouin greed for 
plunder was checked by payment and punishment. A picture of the conditions in 
the countries now under consideration is furnished by the so-called novel of Sinuhe 
(Saneha) an Egyptian ^grandee, who was compelled to fly from court and found 
an asylum with the Bedouins until circumstances were again favourable for 
his return; a typical incident, which may have recurred repeatedly in these 
countries. 

The “ Canaanitic ” migration, about the middle of the third to the middle of 
the second millennium b. c., is still shrouded in darkness as regards all details. 
In the same way, as it gave a new population to Babylonia and Palestine, it estab- 
lishes a recognisable connection with Arabia in so far that we see at the first 
glance that the conventional nomenclature among the newcomers in Babylonia and 
Palestine (therefore also among Israelites and other nations of the Old Testament) 
is, in the most essential components and forms, the same as in the Miumo-Sabiean 
inscriptions of South Arabia. If the “ Babylonian Semites” meet us when already 
strongly “ Baby Ionised, 1 ' that is, with their religion and their life thoroughly re- 
modelled by the influence of the Sumerian culture, we thus possess a most striking 
testimony to the homogeneity of the different branches. The Aramaean migra- 
tion is recorded for us in the Assyrian inscriptions, so far, at least, as it affected 
the valley of the Euphrates, and as, on the rise of Assyria under Pudu-il, ltarn- 
raan-nirari 1, Salmanassar 1, we find the Araimcan hordes in 1300 B. c. playing the 
identical part which the Arabian Bedouins play at the present time in the same 
districts. We have found the Suti (p. 54) named together with the Araimcans. 
After the middle of the second millennium these were the masters of the Syrian 
desert, and thus of Northern Arabia also ; that is, they are what we find later iu 
the “ Arabs ” themselves. They were known to the Egyptians as well as to the 
Babylonians as such, and Suti means the same as “ Bedouins.” We can illustrate 
from the Babylonian inscriptions how they were driven out of the steppe by Ara- 
maeans, Chaldaeans, and Arabs, until finally under Sargon only some remnants were 
found between the Tigris and the mountains on the Median frontier. But their 
struggles in Arabia itself and their relation to the Arabian seats of culture are still 
quite unknown to us. • 

The Chaldmans, of the nationalities which advanced toward the valley of the 
Euphrates, would take their place next..' Wo are very uncertain about their origin, 
since everything which we hear of them belongs merely to their Babylonian period 
and does not give any' correct clue to their national character. But since it is, 
however, the most probable theory that they were Semites, and since, on the other 
side, their advance into Babylonia was clearly made from the Persian Gulf up 
strain (cf. above, p. 23), we must look for their home in Eastern Arabia, of which 
we otherwise know nothing. A later tradition mentions the Arabian seaport 
Gerrha on the Persian Sea as Chaldsean. The island of Bahrein, which in the 
very earliest times belonged to the sphere of Babylonian culture, was probably 
occupied by them. An inscription in old Babylonian script, with a dedication to 
the “Jlebo of Dilmun (-Bahrein) Inzag,” known to us from the Babylonian lists, 
has been discovered there. 
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B . The Beginnings of the Fourth Migration 

• 

The name Arabia (Aribi) did not originally belong to the whole peninsula, but, 
in the Assyrian inscriptions where it first meets us, designated only the north- 
western portion, substantially the Syrian desert and the adjoining districts ; that is 
to say, the region occupied by the nomads who came into contact with the in- 
habitants of the countries on the Euphrates and of Syria. There, after 1000 B. c., 
the fourth great migration settled, that of the Arabs themselves, after whqm the 
land henceforth was called. Tf we have previously spoken of “ Arabia,” that was 
an anticipation of later conditions, precisely as the name of the. “ Canaanitic ” 
group of nations could only have been taken from their later home. The meaning 
of “ Arab ” is a somewhat idle question. It is usually impossible to settle the 
original meaning of ethnic names. In the Sabiean inscriptions, “Arabian” is used 
latterly as synonymous with “ Bedouin,” when meution is made of “ Arabians of 
the mountain and of the seashore.” But here it is clearly the question of the later 
extension of the meaning, since the Arabians, as Bedouins, must have lent their 
name as a universal designation, just as in the Tel-Amarna letters “Sufi” has 
already begun to be used as a general title. . 

The Syrian desert stretches along the hinterland of North Palestine in its 
widest extent towards the north. Here to the east and the south of the district 
of Damascus was one of the most suitable points of attack for Arabian tribes. 
Hero, then, we find Arabs mentioned for the first time. In the great army which 
Bir-idri of Damascus (p. 119) put into the field against Salmanassar II, the " Arab 
Gindibu ” (the name is very ordinary in the Arabian form Djuiulub or Gundub) was 
also forced to furnish his contingent. We must regard him as an Arab sheik, 
who lived within the sphere of Bir-idri’s power, and stood in a dependent relation 
to him, a position which we shall repeatedly find after this time. The mention of 
this fact signifies the beginning of the Arabian immigration into those parts ; that 
is to say, the beginning of the same great movement which culminated in the 
spread of Islam. The Arabs, who followed on the Aramaeans, now come into 
notice. The Aramsean migration is thus drawing tfl a close. We hear tem- 
porarily nothing more of the Arabs, since the Assyrians at first could not come 
into contact with them. So long as the empire of Damascus lasted and Assyria 
did not yet possess Palestine, up to the time, that is, of Tiglath-^ileser II, there 
was no possibility of coming into any closer connection with the Arabs. In the 
.same way the Euphrates frontier had been secured against any disturbances of 
its territory from Bedouins through the advance guard of vassal States and pro- 
vinces (Laki, Suchi, Ohindanu) which Assurbauipal had subjugated. The inner 
Euphratean district, the subjection of which to Aramrean influence and its sub- 
sequent conquest by Assyria had just been effected, was thus for the time secure 
against new immigrants. This circumstance entails unfortunately the disadvan- 
tage that our only documents for this period, the Assyrian inscriptions, tell us 
nothing of the Arabs. • 

This is changed so soon as Assyria, under Tiglath-Pileser III, proceeds to break 
down the bulwark of Syria, Damascus, that had so long barred its road to the 
Mediterranean. Since an Assyrian governor resided in Damascus and Palestine, 
as far as the desert frontier, and ifp to Gaza, was subject to Assyrian supremacy, 
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it was necessary to arrange matters with the maraud ing sons of the desert, through 
whose hands the South Arabian and Indian trade passed. Like Persia and Byzan- 
tium later, Assyria now, in the place of Damascus and the petty States of that 
region, had to take?* measures for restraining the tribes as far as Central Arabia 
by concessions or by force from harassing the civilized country. Thus Tiglath- 
Pileser^III made expeditions to Arabia, in which lie traversed the whole iledsclias, 
and forced the tribes as far as Mecca to pay tribute. He was acquainted with 
a " kingdom ” of Aribi in the north, in the Syrian steppe, which was ruled by 
queers (for instance, Zabibi), who paid tribute. Their subject condition, occasion- 
ally enforcedly fresh chastisements, is lecorded under Saigon, Sennacherib, and 
Assarhaddon k 

Further to the west, in the land of Mussri, which adjoins the district of 
Southern Pliilistia and roughly comprises the Iledsclias, Tiglath-Pileser III aj>- 
pointed a Bedouin sheik as Assyrian “ overseer.” The district, which hitherto 
presumably had been subject to South Arabian (Minivan) rule, thus became an 
outlying Assyrian State under native princes, appointed by Assyria. In the 
country through which lay the route of the caravans coming from Yemen in 
order* to ship their wares in the towns of Philistia, especially Gaza, it was more 
than ^ mere question of guarding the frontier. Either the trade with Southern 
Arabia must be protected there, or it could be put under contribution there. Such 
a country is an Eldorado for adventurous Bedouin princes (robbery to a Bedouin 
was the exercise of his knightly privilege). The Assyrian overseer, Idibil, does 
not appear to have held his own for long, for under Sargon there is already an- 
other extraordinary governor of Mussri, who is no longer appointed by Assyria, 
but is dependent on the “ king of Meluclia.” By this only the South Arabian 
king of Ma’in can he meant. In other respects this Pir u of Mussri follows a 
completely individual policy, and is the constant opponent of Assyria. He had 
a share in every rebellion in Palestine, and had to be reckoned with in Jeru- 
salem, in Gaza, Ashdod,and Moab (cf. p. 206). Many utterances of Judaic prophets 
refer to him, and the promises made by him ; and the kings (for example, Hanno 
of Gaza; cf. p. 66), whose rebellions are unsuccessful, look to him. When Senna- 
cherib, in the year 701, gfypeared in Southern Palestine, a relieving army of the 
“ king of Meluclia ” and the Mussneans advanced, and was defeated near Eltheke. 
The warnings of Isaiah as to a helper who is no helper apply to him ; only the 
later tradition, which no longer knew the national name, expressed Mussri as 
Missraim, and therefore up to our times Egypt nas always been understood in- 
stead of Arabia. We liave therefore here in the eighth century a State like that 
of Mohammed’s in his first period. In its form dependent on the still flourishing 
empire of Ma’in, it is a type which must certainly often have been found earlier, 
and recurs, though somewhat altered to suit the changed conditions, in the 
Nabataean State. 

Arabia, as the country of roaming Bedouins, afforded to a population, which 
had advanced to a higher stage of culture and to a permanent town-life, less secu- 
rity *and quiet enjoyment of their progress than the civilized countries. Yet, if 
these are frequently exposed to the conquest and immigration of the rapacious 
sons of the desert, this is naturally still more true of Arabia itself, where the feud 
bgfween the Bedouins and the settled population was never checked in favour of 
the latter. The Semitic and populous Arabia continually produced fresh multi- 
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tildes which drove out in their turn the former conquerors, so that there is a 
ceaseless conquest of the towns, and a perpetually recurring creation of new States 
of a semi-Bedouin nature. The tribal organisation, indeed, which lies at the root 
of the Bedouin life, was not abandoned as rapidly as the t&wus were captured ; 
and before a tribe could complete the transition to the social forms of settled life, 
it was itself once more driven out and destroyed. New nations were perpetually 
appearing on the scene, who occupied the regions known to us. The configuration 
of the country, with its scarcity of water and natural highways, is not favourable 
for the development of a culture which completely destroys nomadic life. r 

Until the year 670 b. c. only the kingdom of Aribi had been kepUin strict sub- 
jection to Assyria. Assarhaddcui then, in continuance of his Egyptian policy, at- 
tempted to bring Arabia completely under his dominion. Ambitious schemes must 
have prompted him to lead expeditions into the most unknown tracts of Arabia, 
We may notice in this connection, that, according to Assyrian, as well as early 
Hellenic ideas of the shape of the earth, Ethiopia and India were connected. He 
would have been able, by the possession of Egypt and Arabia, to turn the Bed Sea 
into an Assyrian lake. Since the Persian Gulf had been closed to Babylonian 
navigation after the second millennium and was now commanded by Elam, the 
Indian trade had gone overland, and had enabled South Arabia to attain an early 
prosperity (cf. p. ‘246). If Tiglath-Pileser and his successors restricted themselves 
to establishing security in the north for the through-trade, the object of Assar- 
haddon’s efforts was doubtless to get Yemen also into his hands, and thus to com- 
mand the Indian trade, so far as it went to Palestine and West Asia overland, 
and to Egypt and the western basin of the Mediteranean through the Red Sea. The 
motive that urged him to his Arabian campaigns forms the efficient causes of the 
history of the countries of the Mediterranean in the Middle Ages. He tried to 
reach his goal in two ways : in continuance of his Egyptian policy he subjugated 
the Hedschas, and must have marched southward into the country of Mecca ; and, 
secondly, he tried to penetrate beyond Yemama in the east (cf. above, p. 70). He 
died before he could attain his object ; in the south about this time a revolution 
had been accomplished. 

The discord between Assyria and Babylonia, which was accentuated by the 
victory of the military party and the accession of Assurbanipal (cf. pp. 30 and 73), 
destroyed all these successes won in the spirit of Babylonian influence. Shamash- 
sham-ukin sought help against Assyria where he could, and summoned into the 
land the Bedouins, who had been so long kept in check on the frontiers. Other 
tribes and peoples under their “ kings ” now meet us as allies of the Babylonians. 
Besides the kingdom of Aribi, which played a less aggressive part, there were in 
particular the Kedar, nominally a vassal people of Aribi, and west of these, where 
previously the Assyrian " overseer,” or the Ma’initish governor of Mussri had ruled, 
the Nebajoth of the Bible, or Nabajati of the cuneiform inscriptions. The rise 
of this people was a clear consequence of the downfall of the kingdom of Ma’in, 
which had occurred meanwhile, and had left its northern territory free. The 
Nabajati possessed the Syrian desert up to the borders of the Assyrian province ; 
they harassed the vassal States (Moab, Edom) situated on the border of the steppe 
and roamed northward as far as Damascene. They were, it is true, chastised by 
Assurbanipars expeditions, and driven out of the civilized country (cfc ubovje, 
p. 76); but it lies in the nature of the circumstances that they would v bnly be 
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ke*pt back as long as they continued to fear a power which at once anticipated 
every encroachment. When, therefore, with the death of Assurbanipal and Nabo- 
polassar’s declaration of independence, the beginning of the end drew near, the 
Arabs had a splendid opportunity. Naturally they immediately advanced once 
more. According to a notice in the Book of the Prophet Jeremiah, which can be 
traced to the annals of the kings of Judah, Nebuchadnezzar undertook an expedi- 
tion agiinst the Kedar, and punished them by destroying their stronghold Hazor. 

The want of native accounts from the Persian era deprives us also j)f any 
notices as to the relations with Arabia. The few materials, however, that we pos- 
sess are at legst sufficient to corroborate the idea of it which we must form from 
the preceding and the subsequent periods. So long as the Persian empire was 
firmly consolidated and adopted a strong foreign policy, even the Arabs had to 
curb their eager passions. At a later period they were restrained more by conces- 
sions and payments. When Cambyses marched ugainst Egypt, they were com- 
pelled to supply to him, as to Assarhaddon previously in his operations against 
North Arabia and Egypt, the means for his march through the desert, more espe- 
cially the camels. Darius mentions North Arabia (the Assyrian Aribi) among the 
countries subject to him ; but since it is uncertain whether some other names of 
subject peoples refer to Central and Eastern Arabia, we do not know how nearly 
he may* have reached the goal aimed at by Assarhaddon and attained by the Sas- 
sanidte shortly before Islam, namely, the sovereignty of Yemen. In any case the 
advance of the Kedar against Palestine, begun under Assurbanipal and Nebuchad- 
nezzar, assumed wider importance. Under Darius Edom is already in the hands 
of an “ Arab ” Gesem (the biblical Goshen). In Yemen the kingdom of the 
Sabaians was now flourishing ; in the north political organisations, like those of 
the Aribi, Kedar, and Nabajati, were the medium of trade. We do not know 
when these peoples were replaced by others; and after all it does not signify what 
the names of the sheiks were who maintained relations with the Persian officials. 
The rule over the wild sons of the desert certainly was secured to them by this 
alliance, and yet they remained in all (heir sympathies ami ideas no less Bedouins 
than their countrymen. They cannot indeed be compared with the Bedouin sheik 
who is only distinguishable from his poor fellow-tribesman, his “ brother, 1 ” by a 
larger share of cattle ; they had by tins time thoroughly well civilized themselves, 
so far as it was a matter of filling their purses. The inscription from Tciina (see 
Figs. 11 and K on the plate on page $i4), which belongs to the Persian or the 
New Babylo- Assyrian time, is indeed the solitary Important document from that 
time, but is enough to give us a picture of the life and the organisation of the North 
Arabian towns and States with their sanctuaries. They resemble far more the 
picture which some of the towns of Palestine and Israel show us during the time 
of the kings, than that which the later Islamitic tradition has given of the condi- 
tions of the pre-Islamitic time. There is a city sanctuary with a specified domain, 
which is reserved for the maintenance of the cult and its priests. The hierarchy, 
at all times ready to open the doors of the temple to new divinities, was bound 
then to take measures for their support. The necessary means were partly derived 
from*the temple income, partly from the royal revenues ; even the king had there- 
fore his "fiscal” domain. The language of the inscription is not Arabian (this 
was not written until Mohammed), but Aramaic. This result of civilization was 

th&efore borrowed from Assyria or Babylonia, where Aramaic was the written and 
vol. in-ic 
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spoken language of commerce ; the portrait of the high priest yalm-ushezib shows 
Assyrian finish, and he himself bears a name constructed on Babylonian analog}’. 
With the written language were borrowed also the terms for the not less valuable 
results of civilization, a speured tenure of land and a system ql taxation, for which 
the uncivilized Bedouin had not the perfected ideas and words. The words for 
“ temple income ” and “ crown estates ” are the corresponding Assyro-Babylonian 
terms, such as had been adopted by the Aramaic of the countries ‘on the 
Euphrates. 

(7. The Kingdom of tiie Naha tweaks # 

c 

The fall of the Persian Empire would have been a welcome opportunitj 7, for 
the Aral)s to invade the civilized countries, had not more energetic opponents soon 
arisen in the Hellenistic States. In addition to this, civilization had already taken 
a somewhat firmer hold of these countries. The beginnings, which are shown by the 
kingdoms of Aribi with the inscription of Teinia, have grown during the Hellen- 
istic era into the kingdom of the Nabata*ans (see map, p. 87), which now exists 
for some three centuries as a marvellous creation of the mixed civilization of North 
Arabia, thoroughly preserving its national Arabian character, on the borders of a 
civilization which was once Oriental blit now impregnated afresli with Hellenism. 

We possess fairly uninterrupted notices of these successors to the Kedar and 
Nabajati (with whom they have otherwise nothing in common ; their names have 
only an apparent similarity). During the period of the Selcucidie they formed the 
State through which the trade with Yemen was conducted, and thus developed con- 
siderable prosperity. In the south their chief seaport was Leuce Come ; they pos- 
sessed, therefore, the country almost to Medina. They thus completely controlled 
the overland trade; and they endeavoured to make the maritime trade, which 
went direct from Yemen to Egypt, as profitable as possible to themselves by piracy. 
Their territory extended far into the interior, so that they might he reckoned the 
heirs of the former Aribi. At Hidshr especially, about half way between Medina 
and Teima, many of their graves and inscriptions have been found. Their capital 
was Petra, where extensive mins and rock-hewn graves with inscriptions still 
testify to the former prosperity of this peculiar civilization. Their territory ex- 
tended further north to Damascene. They possessed Damascus itself shortly before 
the Christian Era and quite at the end of their independence. 

We are acquainted with the list of their kings and are tolerably familiar with 
their relations to their neighbours in the civilized country. The kings mostly bear 
the names Hareth (Aretas) and Oboda, well known from the Books of the Macca- 
bees and the history of the HasmonidiC (ef. p. 224). They were able to hold their 
own under the Seleueida?. Their power grew under the Partisans, since the latter 
did not concern themselves about trade and did not pursue the far-reaching plans 
of the Assyrians and Persians. They could only gain by the division of the east 
into a Parthian and an originally Hellenist ic, but later Roman half. Herod, who 
as an “ ldunuean ” (cf. above, p. 225) was partially an Arab, and in any case showed 
more of the Arabian-Nabatoean than the Jew in his character, proved a dangerous 
rival, with whom they fought many a battle to the bitter end. After Some was 
supreme in Palestine they endeavoured with Arabian cunning to put themselves on 
the best possible footing with her. When Augustus wished to resume the policy 
of an Assarhaddon and tried to get into his hands the fabulously exaggerfited 
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wealth of Yemen, that is, he wished to secure for the Romans the route to India 
through Southern Arabia, which was barred bv the Parthians, the Nabataeans were 
hp natural allies, as their predecessors had been those of Assarhaddon. It was 
only with their help that the march unprecedented for European troops as far as 
Ma^eb, the capital of the Sabaeans, could he aceomplislied under /Elius GalJus. If 
they had not been supported by the viceroy, Sylheus, not a single Roman would 
have come back. Complete ignorance of the country and its difficulties had prompted 
^Elius Gallus to make the attempt ; when it proved fruitless, a scapegoat was 
required, and this was found in Sylheus. He had hoped by his loyal services to- 
ward Juda»a V) reap the advantage and to win for himself the royal diadem of the 
Nabatiei ; but he was accused at Rome of having caused the failure and the heavy 
losses of the expedition by his treachery and was executed. File Nabatean king- 
dom lasted, as an “ ally ” of Rome, until the time of Trajan ; then, after it had 
taken up an equivocal position during the Jewish rebellion under Titus, it was 
confiscated and made the Roman province of Arabia. 

The Nabataean civilization is attested by numerous remains, of which a part, at 
least, has become familiar to us. In particular, the rock sepulchres of Petra and 
Hidshr are covered with inscriptions, occasionally of considerable length. These 
also are written in Aramaic. The Aramaic script (cf. Fig. 10 of the plate, p. 2o4) 
already exhibits the character of cursive letters written with the pencil or brush. 
This, although inappropriate for the purposes of inscriptions on stone monuments, 
proves the development of an extensive system of writing and of a literature. It 
forms a preliminary step to the old Greek script and the later “ Kufic” alphabet, in 
which at first Arabic was written. 

The Roman administration was a period of great prosperity for the former 
Nabatean kingdom, at least for its more northerly parts, which lay in close contact 
with the old civilized country. The part which lay south of Petra was not adapted 
for the government of a people that had no relations with nomadism. In Damas- 
cene, more especially, a rich and prosperous civilization was maintained even under 
the Roman rule. The Hauran, now a sparsely cultivated upland tract, was then 
covered with flourishing settlements ; the Lava districts, lying to the east of it, 
which are now completely* desolate, were then cultivated. Nabattean inscriptions 
as well as those in a peculiar language and alphabet, show that these now deserted 
regions supported a population which ‘the inexhaustible nursery of nations, Arabia, 
was continually driving away towards the civilized country. The “peculiar” in- 
scriptions show a different alphabet from the Aramaean in use hitherto in Northern 
Arabia. It is plainly derived from the South Arabian u Saharan,” ami may thus 
support the account, which the post Islamitic tradition, otherwise useless for his- 
torical data, gives of a migration of South Arabia i. tribes towards the north. 

2>. Palmyra 

In the meantime the confiscation of Nabataea resulted in the prosperity of a 
new Arabian commercial State, which now became the connecting link between the 
civilized countries and the interior of Arabia, a region still inaccessible to civ- 
ilization. The Babylonian Kadashman-charbe had already attempted once to 
secure the route through the steppe to Damascus (p. 18 ). He must then have 
included Palmyra in his line of halting-places. * The town, which forms a junction 
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for the caravan routes to Damascus and Hamath, in Syria, as well as to Thapsaeus 
and Hit, where the Euphrates is crossed, is not mentioned in remote antiquity (the 
supposed mention in the Bible under Solomon is a transcriber's mistake). It must, 
however, have already attained some prosperity in the days of Babylonian culture ; 
for even in those times when Hellenistic and Arabian influences were at work, 
it. preserved the old Babylonian cults, and its Aramaic shows words whiph must 
have been retained from the Babylonian age. The ruins which are easily to be 
reached in three or four days from Damascus, and are famous as the object of 
numerous visits by tourists, lie in the middle of the desert, including the regains 
of the colossal “ temple of the Sun,” which must be called a prdtluct rather of 
Greek than Arabian architecture ; the ruins of this ancient capital show the 
traces of more numerous and grander buildings than those of any other town of 
that time. Palmyra as an old civilized city assimilated the Greek spirit more 
easily than the Nabataean kingdom. Its language was mixed; Greek and Aramaic 
were equally recognised for official documents, as was bound to be the ease in a 
State which was the link between the Hellenistic East and Arabia with its 
Aramaic writing. The Aramaic, script of the numerous inscriptions resembles the 
so-called square writing of the Hebrews, derived from Babylonia, in which the 
Bible is written. 

The Barthians attached little importance to their “ west ” provinces, and the 
Homans were not in position to be masters of the steppe. These are the political 
conditions which enabled the State of Palmyra to play a role which for a time 
went beyond that of a commercial State and a mere entrepot . As usual, our first 
information comes from the time when there were disputes with the Great Power; 
we are indebted to its annals for our information. After Valerian's annihilation 
by the Persians and under the anarchy during the reign of Gallienus (260-268), 
Oddonath of Palmyra was master of the situation in the East. He once more took 
Mesopotamia from the Persians, who were certainly as unwilling as the Parthians 
to hold it, and ruled the Arabian steppe as far as the banks of the Balich ; he was 
recognised by Gallienus a< co-emperor for the East. After his assassination his wife 
Zenobia became regent ; under her government Palmyra maintained its position, 
until the war with Borne put an end to it for ever. Aurelian (270-273) defeated 
Zenobia at Antiochia and Emesa, besieged her in Palmyra, and destroyed the town. 
By this again a State was destroyed, which was calculated to fora a dam against 
the inroads of the Bedouins. 

Once more the Saracens, a Babylonian Aramaic name, probably adopted from 
the inhabitants of Palmyra, by which the Arabs inhabiting the steppes are usually 
designated, found the civilized country open to them, whenever the Koman power 
was unable to protect the frontiers with a firm hand. In the wars of the Romans, 
Byzantines, and Sassanidas, they played an important part as lords of the desert, 
and as valuable allies in the struggle for the broad districts on the Euphrates so 
easily traversed by them. 

Both Byzantium and the court of the Sassanidae were unable to extend their 
frontiers further than the old civilized country reached, and were compelled^ like 
the Assyrians and Persians, to allow the Saracens to retain their territory. As 
usual, it was thought to be enough if the sheiks of the adjoining tribal districts 
were won over and brought into loyal relations with the empire. Just as I$bil 
of Mussri was appointed by Tiglath-Pileser (p. 236), and as the Nabataeans were 
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the allies of the Romans, so now the Byzantines and Persians favoured the 
formation of Arab States on their frontiers, the “kings” of which, by their 
support from the Great Power, and with titles conferred on them by it, ruled over 
the sons of the desert. With an organisation superior to the Bedouins, they 
formed a protection both for the Persians and Byzantines against the advance of 
subsequent tribes. In this way both the princely house of the Ghassanidic, on the 
Byzantine frontiers in Syria, and the Lachmida?, in the capital Hira, on the Baby- 
lonian frontiers, ruled under Persian supremacy as the connecting link and barrier 
between civilized country and steppe. They discharged this function, perpetually 
warring against each other, both on their own initiative and in the service of their 
lieges, with ceaseless skirmishes and raids, which the earliest Arabian poets known 
to us have sung. Finally, the pent-up power of the tide of nations in the heart 
of the country broke a way through, and under the flag of Islam once more 
flooded the countries of civilization, helping the “ Arabian migration ” to force its 
victorious way, and at the same time rolling on the last wave of the Semites, 
which the history of the world knows. In the ninth century B. c. we found the 
first Arabs on the frontiers of the civilized countries pressing on after the 
Aramaeans; in the seventh century a. d. twelve hundred years later, the Islamitic 
movement inundated the East. Another twelve hundred years have elapsed, and 
we cannot perceive any new movement in the cradle of the Semitic nations. 

E . The Arabian Coast of the Persian Gulf 

Before we come to Yemen, the goal of the far-seeing Roman and Assyrian 
policy, let us bring home to our minds the little that we can ascertain as to the 
East, with the coast districts on the Persian Gulf, and the still completely myste- 
rious centre, Yemama. The Chaldacans, or Kasdirn, whom we meet irx the civilized 
zone first in South Babylonia, certainly came hence into the light of history (cf. 
above, p. 235) simultaneously with, and thus forming a branch of, the Aramaean 
immigration. So far as they became Babylonians, they no longer concern us here 
(cf. above, p. 24, etc.). But as the western districts already occupied by “ Arabs ” 
present, even in the time of Assurbanipal, distinct traces of their earlier Aramaean 
inhabitants, we may equally conjecture that remains also of the Kasdim were left 
in Arabia itself, until they were absorbed by the onward movement of the Arabs. 
The Bible is acquainted with Arabian Kasdim, who are to be found in the East, 
that is to say toward Yemama ; in these may fairly be seen the first stratum of 
the gjeat migration. At a later period they are regarded in the introduction to the 
Book of Job on the basis of ancient tradition as being with the Sabceans, the 
rulers of Central Arabia. 

A part of the Kasdim must have occupied the Arabian maritime districts of the 
Persian Sea. As the Chaldseans of the South Babylonian sea country were masters 
of all that was still left of Babylonian navigation and commerce on the Persian 
Sea, so these Chaldeans also must have occupied the island Pilmun-Bahrein, 
which in ancient times was in close connection with Babylonia. Under Saigon, 
their king Uperi, after the capture of Babylon (p. 28), entered into the relations 
with the Assyrian, which he had hitherto kept up with Merodach-Baladan, the 
kiftg of the “sea country” and of Babylon. Whether this king was an Arab, or 
.still a Chaldsean, must remain uncertain. Assarhaddon records his expedition into 
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the interior of Eastern Arabia, called by him Bazu, the biblical Buz; it can hardly 
be looked for elsewhere than in Yeinama. Eight "kings” and queens are 
enumerated, whose “ towns ” had been captured. If ever information should 
reach us from this still unexplored corner of the, earth, we shall become acquainted 
even there with the traces of a culture, of which notices are found in Arabian 
writers. 

Strabo, following old accounts, can speak of Chaldaeans on the sea, whose 
capital and seaport, Gerrha, formed the emporium for the trade with the interior. 
Antiochus the Great, after the rebellion of Melon, once more secured the eastern 
provinces of his empire and resumed friendly relations with the Indian kings. 
Further, on an expedition undertaken against the maritime districts of the Persian 
Sea, in return for a very considerable "present” (cf. VoL IV, p. 152), he confirmed 
the independence of the Gerrlueans, who were all important for the commerce on 
the Persian Sea and with the interior of Arabia (in 205 B. c.). 

Under the dominion of the Parthians, who did not trouble themselves about 
such trifles as the command of the sea and trade, a successor of the former, 
Ohaldteau “ sea country ” arose in the shape of Messene, or Maissan. This was 
a State which, in the centuries about the Christian Era, ruled the delta of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, as well as the adjoining coast districts, and thus controlled 
the trade with Babylonia, so far as it yet existed on the Persian Sea, and did not 
go through Yemen. From some notices of classical writers and from coins, we 
are acquainted with a series of kings of Maissan, who were subject to the" 
influence of Hellenism and Parthia, and had a preponderance of Aramaean 
subjects, but nevertheless are certainly to be claimed as Arabs. Possibly, the 
head of the dynasty was a Hadad-nadin-ach, whose inscription has been found in 
Tell oh, the town of the old Babylonian kings and Patesis of Lagash (p. 10); 
he had, therefore, built his palace there. The inscription is bilingual, being 
written in Aramaic and Greek. 

F . Tiie Southwest Corner of Arabia 

The most important part as seat of a peculiar civilization was played in 
antiquity by the south, or rather the southwest comer of Arabia, the so-called 
Arabia Felix. This name was, perhaps, originally given it, owing to, a miscompre- 
hension, which took the Arabian meaning of Yemen, the land lying to the right 
of the Arab looking toward the east, in the sense of the augur, to whom the 
right side was the propitious quarter. The country, a lofty mountain plateau, 
with isolated higher elevations and better watered than the north, although only 
by mountain streams, was always carefully cultivated in the times which the 
inscriptions record. Here also the rivers forced the inhabitants to take measures, 
to dam up the precious water in times of brimming streams, and to store it against 
the dry seasons. The dam of Mareb, the ruins of which are still standing (cf. 
p. 231), appeared to the Arabs of the desert as something marvellous. 

Numerous ruined sites have been already discovered, the old names of which 
are mentioned in inscriptions still visible; but little has been done toward 
furnishing science with what is on the surface, to say nothing of all that is 
hidden in the earth, to which those remains bear witness. Where even of the 
inscriptions themselves only the copies are forthcoming, hastily made by an intrepid 
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traveller at the risk of his life, it is impossible to form any idea of the remaining 
ruins ; and the temples and the buildings, which the inscriptions record, and the 
site of which they notice, exist for us only in name. Only a small part of the 
numerous inscriptions which have been found there — more than two thousand — 
is at present accessible in a trustworthy form. We feel that the riddles with 
which \sre are here faced could be solved, if the materials were in the hands of 
the explorer. 

(#) Mu' in. — Many details of buildings and dedications are recorded for 
us ; but it is Impossible at present to draw a connected picture of the political 
development. The most ancient inscriptions which we possess belong to an epoch 
which ends in the eighth and seventh centuries. It must, however, have lasted 
many centuries, as the number of the names of the kings already known to us 
demonstrates, so that we can hardly place its beginning later than 1500 b. c. 
This is the empire of the kings and the people of Ma’in, the Mimeans, who had 
their home in the mountain country lying north of San'a, the Dshof. Their chief 
towns were Jathil (ruins of Berakish), Neshk, Karnau. Their kingdom represents 
the rule of one people. When it began, what changes took place in it, and what 
it found already existing — of this we know nothing. 

A proof that the culture of this period does not imply the beginnings of a settled 
mode of life in these regions and the resulting progress, and that even before this 
links must have been forged with the great civilized countries, is shown by the 
character of the script. This alphabetical writing, which has been developed from 
the general Semitic alphabet, with the invention of some additional symbols for 
the greater variety of sounds in this South Arabian Ma’initic or Mimcan language, 
represents in the perfection of its form a completely independent effort (of. 
Fig. 9 of the plate, p. 235), as compared with the North Semitic alphabet of the 
Araimeans and Canaanites (Phoenicians), whose most ancient documents do not 
extend beyond the eighth and ninth centuries. Alphabetical writing was invented 
in Babylonia (p. 171). There the Canaanites and Araimeans became acquainted 
with it ; and from thence it made its way to Yemen, at a time when no Mimeans as 
yet were in power. There* are no records of this extant ; but the actual fact shows 
that the same, or perhaps a still brisker intercourse was then maintained with the 
civilized cour^ries on the Euphrates, than in the times on which light is gradually 
being cast by inscriptions. We found indications of this intercourse in the ancient 
Babylonian inscriptions of a Gudea and a Nararn-Sin, which record their relations 
to ]Vtogan and Melucha. The very same streams of nations, which can be traced 
from the south of the peninsula so far as the civilized countries of the Mediter- 
ranean during the Islamitic age, were flowing at the time when the “ Canaanites,” 
and later the Araimeans, flooded the East. 

Melucha, of which the most ancient Babylonia speaks, and to which it stands in 
more intimate relations than the afterward better known Assyrian age, is the de- 
signation of Western Arabia, which toward the end of the second and in the first half 
of the first millennium was subject to the Mhuean rule. Sargon, Sennacherib, and 
Assarhaddon also mention it. They were accpiainted with the prince or governor 
of Mussri (p. 236) as vassal of the king of Melucha, in their time still king of 
Ma’in. It was then that Palestine hoped for liberation from Assyrian dominion by 
the assistance of the South Arabians. The Mimean rule did not fail to leave 
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traces even in Northern Arabia; in elOela, not far from Hidshr (p. 239), numer- 
ous Mimean inscriptions have been found, which date from the period of Minsean 
greatness. In the struggle with Assyria the Minueans had a natural antagonist in 
the North Arabian empire of Alibi, which adjoined their province of Mussri, on 
the east, and was subject to Assyrian supremacy. An inscription mentions also a 
war between the “ lord of the south ” and the " lord of the north.” 

(/;) Saba. — The tribe of the Sabaeans (Saba), which submitted to Assyria, is 
mentioned as early as the reigns of Tiglath-Pileser and Saigon. Of all these £hen 
mentioned, it is the one which dwelt farthest to the south. Tlteir adhesion 
to Assyria signified, therefore, a hostility toward the Min jeans, the masters of 
Yemen. We find them in this character in the Minican inscription just mentioned. 
After Sennacherib and Assarhaddon, who on his expedition into the interior of 
Arabia had taken prisoner a "king of Meluclia,” such kings, as well as their 
northern province, Mussri, disappear from the Assyrian inscriptions. After the 
time that the "Arabian” Kedar and Nabajati fill the place of Mussri, the As- 
syrians were no longer able to stretch their arms out to the south. In the north, 
therefore, "Arabs” became masters of the country in the place of the Min jeans ; 
for as a result of the Assyrian wars, the Miiuean power, which hitherto had sup- 
ported the States of Philistia and Palestine, had been broken. At the same time 
in the south, also, inscriptions mention attacks of "Arabs.” These inscriptions, 
however, are no longer composed in the language of the Mimeans, but in a dia- 
lectic variety. The new masters of the south are the same people whom we have 
recognised as allies of the Assyrians, namely, the Sabaeans. Approximately about 
Assarhaddon’s time, x>erliaps in consequence of the capture of the "king of Melu- 
cha,” and favoured by the Assyrians, the Sabirans became masters of the country 
in place of the Minseans. For a half century, therefore, we now meet with 
" kings of Saba ” as masters of Yemen and its civilization. 

The "treasures of Arabia,” henceforth, according to Oriental ideas, belong to 
the Sabivaus ; Sabaeans now meet us in the Hebrew inscriptions, in place of the 
Mimeans, and the intercourse with the south is now maintained by the Kedar 
in place of the Miiuean province of Mussri. It is seeh that Assyria had once 
more to her own advantage separated the masses of nations in Arabia. The posi- 
tion of the great nation of Ma’in, which dominated the south and north, and com- 
manded the routes as far as the ports of the Mediterranean, was now taken by two 
peoples of different stock — the Kedar are "Arabs,” but not the Sabaeans — who, 
being enemies, acted as a counterpoise to each other and rendered it easier for 
Assyria to rule. Assarhaddon had shown himself here, in continuation of his 
Egyptian policy, to be one of the aeutest Oriental statesmen. If finally the " As- 
syrian policy ” had not prevailed over the " Babylonian ” (p. 73), the trade of Arabia 
would liave been carried on under the control of Assyria. The struggle between 
Assyria and Babylon destroyed all this ; for although the Kedar could be chas- 
tised, any influence over the south was lost. The Sabaeans were able to withdraw 
from this Assyrian guardianship and to assert their self-dependence. The realm of 
Saba had its most important towns situated south of the Dshof of the Minseans. 
The capital is Mareb as it appears up to the Himyarisli conquest. The kingdom 
remained purely Saba?an for several centuries. Then other nations obtained th# 
supremacy, and their rulers styled themselves " kings of Saba.” 
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The period of Ma’in and Saba, from circa 1500-300 b. c., was that of Yemen’s 
greatest prosperity ; for all that time it commanded the trade witli India. Baby- 
lonia was then cut off from the Persian Sea by the Chaldeans. Egypt was not in 
a position to hold the Bed Sea, and thus it was a prosperous time for the inter- 
mediate trade, which wen' through Arabia from Yemen by land northward to the 
Philistine towns, or from the ports of Western Arabia to the bar boms of Egypt. 
On the caravan route which led from Kosseir (Leukos Limen) on the Bed Sea to 
Thebes and Koptus, the main line of communication of the Thebaid to the sea, 
Min*o-Saba?an inscriptions, besides the numerous Egyptian ones, have been cut into 
the rocks, testifying to the former commercial greatness of South Arabia. Abys- 
sinia, also, was occupied, and then received its Semitic population. Saba*an 
inscriptions prove how the “ Ethiopian ” language, when it received a literature 
owing to Christianity, was forced first to abolish the existing literary language, 
the nearly cognate Sabiean; probably in consequence of a national rising of the 
Ge’ez tribes against the previously ruling Sabauns, or whatever else they were 
called. While the Salueans were dependent for their intercourse with Palestine 
and the Euphratean countries on the services of the North Arabian Kedar, and 
afterivard of the NabaUrans, through whose land they passed, the Minmana had 
reached those districts directly; in Warka (Uruk, cf. p. 9), in South Babylonia, a 
monument of these relations has been found in a Mimean inscription. 

When once more the Orient came under a dominion which embraced the old 
seat of culture in Babylonia, and at 1 lie same time was able to revive the Babylo- 
nian ideas in place of the Persian feudal economy, the conditions were then altered 
to the disadvantage of Smith Arabia. Alexander had been crowned in Babylon as 
king of the Asiatic civilized world; from Babylon he proceeded to resuscitate the 
old traditions of a Babylonian world empire, lie certainly followed old plans 
when he wished once more to adopt the sea route round Arabia ; his intention, more- 
over, was to set free the direct trade route to India. Both schemes wen? frustrated 
by his death. Babylon otherwise would have become once more the head of the 
world-ruling trade, if not the seat of a new world-ruling dynasty, and the Salmans 
would have thus forfeited their place as the transmitters of Indian trade. Their 
interests must have been" greatly prejudiced when the Ptolemies really set free 
the sea route round Arabia, and must have thus actually used it for trade, while 
the Seleueid^ reckoned with the Nabataans and Gcrrlueans (p. 242) as middle- 
men. Ptolemy II Philadelphia in his wiars with the Seleucida* circumnavigated 
Arabia and made an attack on the Solenoid possessions on the Persian Sea. He 
and«his successor founded on the western coast of the Persian Sea, as far as the 
straits of Bab-el-Mandeh, Egyptian colonies, which sapped the vitality of the 
Sabsean commerce with Abyssinia and Egypt. These colonies undoubtedly formed 
stations for a direct Indian trade. In AduliB (Zulab), where the communications 
between Saba and Hahesh crossed, Ptolemy III Euergetes erected an inscription 
commemorating one of his victories. Thus it was not a revived Babylon of 
Alexander that became mistress of the Indian trade and the ruin of Saba, but 
Al^candria. 

We must place in the third or second century b. c. the internal commotions to 
which the realm of Saba was exposed. These brought another people into power, 
the Himyares, who had settled originally in the southwest corner of the peninsula 
and occupied the capital at this time. Their kings, just as their predecessors, style 
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themselves “ kings of Saba,” but add to this title “ and of Baidan,” the name of 
their Himyarish ancestral fortress. Thus, then, no longer Sabseans but Himyares 
rule in Saba. 

At the same time, or soon afterward, the lords of Abyssinia, whither formerly 
the Sabrtans had driven their superfluous population, began, as the Egyptian power 
dwindled, to extend their dominion beyond the seas. Starting from the reoccupied 
Adulis, where one of their kings had his inscription cut by the side of that of 
Ptolemy Euergetes, they crossed to Arabia and first gained a firm footing on the 
coast. There they had possessions as early as the first century n. c. ; that is % the 
sea, or at least the intercourse with Abyssinia, was barred for the rulers of Saba, 
who were exposed to continual attacks of the Abyssinian governors. The same 
king who perpetuated liis name at Adulis by the side of Ptolemy’s then subjugated 
the whole Arabian coast to Leuce Come, the former seaport of the Nabataeans,, 
and Yemen, so far as the Sabican royal title, which became gradually wider, 
laid claim to it. From that time, from the second or third centuries A. d., Sahea 
is subject to the suzerainty of Abyssinia. 

This sovereignty did not escape opposition ; the South Arabian Himyares made 
many and occasionally successful attempts to eject the Abyssinians from the 
country. They succeeded indeed for a considerable time in once more wyming 
their independence under the standard of Judaism, which in the last centuries 
before (he Christian Era (p. 228) conquered Arabia and led to a revival of power in 
the old State of Yemen. Our information does not go so far as to recognise the 
political parties and currents from which the new prosperity was developed; from 
the nature of things, however, the general condition of affairs may be approximately 
ascertained. Judaism was a power to be reckoned with in all the great empires of 
civilization, and played a foremost part in the kingdom of the Nabataeans and was 
especially prominent in Egyptian business life. In its still eager desire to prose- 
lytise it was spread bv commercial connections into Southwest Arabia, whither the 
civilized empires could not go with their armies, although they had long cherished 
a wish for the land, the possession of which would have put the Indian trade into 
the hands of its masters. The prevailing religion there was that of the old Sa- 
bicans. The shrewd Jewish men of business were opposed to this heathenism. 
While the lading nobles who owned the land clung to the old religion, the mission- 
aries of Judaism found receptive hearers where it was possible for men to appre- 
ciate in their own persons the value of their promises of happiness") among that 
section of the population, namely, which was engaged in trade and industries. 
In contradistinction to the nobility, it must have been the town population wjiich 
received Judaism. By its connection with Judaism this population acquired new 
strength ; the land-owning nobility lost more and more in influence before the in- 
creasing wealth and power of the commercial class. Finally the kingdom saw 
itself compelled, as for example in Adiabene also (p. 228), either by peaceful or by 
violent changes, to side with the bourgeoisie rather than with the nobility, and to 
accept Judaism; that is to say, the organisation of the feudal State forpied by the 
Himyarist conquest had been transformed into that of a mercantile bourgeoisie . 
This reorganisation put Yemen in a position to expel the Abyssinians from the 
country. For some centuries now Jewish rulers held the dominion as “ kings of 
Saba.” # 

This independence did not, however, serve the interests of the Great Powers. 
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The attempt of the Romans under Augustus to obtain possession of Yemen had 
been made in a period when the Hiniyarcs were weak and yet it had failed. 
Jfklaism had led to a recovery of strength ; then the spiritual power could only be 
opposed by a spiritual power, and this constituted Christianity. Even the domin- 
ion of Judaism in Yemen had its dark side and could not but meet with a period of 
declinei Christianity, the religion of the poor, which followed on its traces, was 
able to find a fertile soil here. Just as Judaism had once formed the standard 
under which the vigorous components' of the people rallied against a ruling class 
whioh was no longer competent to discharge its duties, thus all who were excluded 
from the government joined forces under the sign of the cross. 

The legends of the Christian saints recount terrible sacrifices of human life, 
which the movement against the ruling class cost. Despite all the zeal of the 
Christians in the lands of civilization they could not win an unaided victory. The 
attempt had to be made indirectly. After about the fourth century Abyssinia was 
won for Christianity from Egypt. The relations maintained with the Ptolemies 
were once more resumed, and were kept up by the Church, since Abyssinia always 
received bishops from the patriarch in Alexandria. Since Egypt was Byzantine, 
the kings of Abyssinia were on friendly terms with the court of Byzantium, and 
both shared in the common desire for the treasures in Yemen. Since at Byzan- 
tium the lesson once taught to Augustus had not been forgotten, the desired goal 
could only be readied by ilie former conquerors, who had been driven out by Juda- 
ism ; an attempt was therefore made to incite these to a new attack. In the year 
525 a. i). the Jewish-Sab:i*an empire fell, after a valiant resistance by the last Jew- 
ish king, Joseph dim Nuas, who is represented in Christian marlyrologies as a 
monster, but is better appreciated in the otherwise obscure Islamitic tradition. 
Yemen became more Abyssinian and was governed by an Abyssinian viceroy, 
who was very independent. Tradition know s of four, one of whom is recorded 
in inscriptions. This state of things had lasted some seven hundred years. 

The Jewish monarchy thus fell, but the old nobility was not yet destroyed ; 
the latter was forced naturally to place its hopes on the opponents of the Byzan- 
tines, the Persians. A descendant of the noble families went first to Babylonia 
and then to the Persian court in order to obtain help from that quarter. Chosrav 
Anushirwan actually equipped an expedition; this crossed over to Arabia and 
drove out tlia Abyssinians (c. 575 a. i>. ; cf. p. 286). Yemen became a vassal Slate 
of Persia, then a province under Persian governors. Christianity and Byzantium 
were thus overthrown. The old nobility and paganism by this once more enjoyed 
a brief renaissance under Persian rule, until some fifty years later the great union 
of all Arabia under Islam was completed. 

In the rise of the power of Mohammed also the opposing forces which were at 
work in these circumstances are recognisable ; the threads which ran to Byzantium 
and the Sassanid court can be taken up in Mecca. The nobles of Mecca who com- 
manded the trade of the important caravan station were closely connected with 
Yemen. Even until late in the Islamitic era this was seen by the contrast between 
the* Arabs of the south and of the north (p. 253). The former go hand in hand 
with the family of Abu Sufjan (p. 262), the leader of the party of the Meccan 
nobility, from whose house the Omejjades claim descent. Mohammed, however, 
.having failed to find help from Judaism, looked for support against this party, 
strengthened by the paganism of Yemen, from the Abyssinians, who even then had 
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possessions on the Arabian coast. It was not until he had founded a power for 
himself in Medina in the true Arabian fashion, by plundering, that he broke off 
with Christianity and proceeded to act for himself. But the old forces and coil- 
trusts of civilization outlasted the conqueror and his bandits.* The party of the 
nobility reached the throne, and the contrast between Northern and Southern 
Arabia, between Kelb and Kais, is continually reappearing in the history of the 
following centuries. 
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II 

MOHAMMEDAN WESTERN ASIA 

By DR. HEINRICH SCIIURTZ 


1. MOHAMMED AND THE BEGINNINGS OF ISLAM ISM 
A . Arabia and its Inhabitants 

A LTHOUGH the northern regions of Western Asia were for centuries the 
scene of the rise ami decay of mighty provinces and empires, the penin- 
sula of Arabia lay all the while unheeded to the south, in the safe 
' keeping of its deserts and mountains, a poor but free country, a land 
that was neither desired nor feared. It is true that there are fertile strips of land in 
many parts of Arabia, especially where the sterile elevated plateau of the interior 
descends in terraces to the seas; and also in the southwest, where the country 
is exposed to the moist winds of the Indian Ocean: but the thinly populated 
agricultural districts of the eastern and western coasts, and the habitable portions 
of the elevated plateau — among which may be included the central province of 
Nejd — have always been too insignificant to entice foreign conquerors into expe- 
ditions across the glowing desert wastes. 

Nevertheless it is strange that a region of steppes and deserts, like Arabia, 
could have remained for so many centuries without producing any decided c Heels 
on the fertile lands of its neighbourhood. In all parts of the world where the in- 
habitants of the steppes dwell in proximity to agricultural districts and nourishing 
towns, the nomadic tribes, attracted by the prospect of plunder, sooner or later 
develop a spirit of aggfessiveness. And however often their hold attempts at 
conquest may fail, the time is sure to come, when weakened by internal dissensions 
or become effeminate through luxury, the power of the assaulted nation fails, and 
its dominions pass into the hands of the sons of the desert. The history of China 
is filled with accounts of struggles with the Mongolian and Turkish inhabitants of 
the .steppes; and the chronicles of Peisia tell us that the land of Iran was many 
times exposed to the same dangers. As late the Middle Ages the nomadic 
hordes of Central Asia advanced into Eastern Europe. The fact that the conquests 
of the Arabs took place at such a late period — indeed, their effects were all the 
more powerful for that — was chiefly owing to the peculiar character of the Arabian 
people. 

The inhabitants of Arabia are separated into two distinct classes as a result of 
differences of occupation and manner of life. Even during the period of temporary 
union at the time of the Mohammedan conquests, the cleft caused by these differ- 
ences was but superficially bridged over. The free Bedouin nomads who dwell in 
t^nts on the pasturages of the steppes, whose possessions are their flocks and herds, 
look down with hatred and contempt upon the agriculturists, who cultivate the 
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scanty fertile regions — “ dragging the plough with their own hands like slaves” 
— and crowd together with labourers and menials in the villages and towns. On 
the other hand, the agricultural classes, superior to the Bedouins both in number® 
and in education, return the predatory nomads of the desert. their dislike in full 
measure. Nevertheless the Arabians never succeeded in making a mark in history 
until both elements forgot their differences, and were welded into temporary unity 
by a higher power. 

No unifying force can emanate from tire Bedouins, for their whole endeavour 
is toward disintegration ; moreover, the poverty of their land is in itself an insur- 
mountable obstacle to their joining together in large bodies. The tribal sentiment, 
that transcends all other instincts and emotions, excludes the conception of nation- 
ality ; and constant feuds only increase antagonisms, and hinder all mutual under- 
standing. Even the possibility of the scattered races being forced into union by 
the sword of an ambitious ruler is small; for ever}' attempt of this nature has first to 
reckon not only with the independent character of the Bedouins, to whom servile 
obedience is unknown, but also with the all-powerful c!an interests, before which 
the very idea of individuality vanishes Before the time of Mohammed, however, 
the thought had never occurred to any Bedouin that he might make use of religious 
fanaticism as a means for union: few races of Western Asia are so completely 
devoid of the religious emotions as are the inhabitants of the Arabian steppes. In 
this respect the Arabs stand in sharp contrast to their Semitic relatives, the Jews 
of Palestine, as well as to the ancient Semites of Babylonia, whose ability first to 
extend their influence over the lands of Sumcric culture, and finally to attain a 
position of supremacy, seems to have been due almost entirely to their advanced 
religious development. There was no such thing as a perfected mythology in Arabia. 
Nothing more than a cult of rude images — which originated, no doubt, in the wor- 
ship of ancestors — and a veneration of certain stars and trees, together with an 
indefinite belief in a supreme being, Allah, was exhibited by the Arab of early 
times. Even to-day the true Bedouin has but little interest for matters of belief, 
and is far enough from being a fanatic ; to him the prohibitions and dogmas of the 
Koran seem scarcely to be in existence. 

This scanty development of religion and insuperable indifference to matters 
of faith is an outcome of the poverty of imagination of the Arabian people, a 
characteristic which has also left unmistakable traces in the later civilization of 
the peninsula. Glowing passion, a tendency toward romantic unrestraint, and 
finally the gift of brilliant oratory, easily conceal in the Arabs their lack of creative 
genius. Herein lies the most profound difference between East and West. Europe 
is a continent of discoveries and unlimited progress, a land of nations that 'con- 
stantly endeavour to extend their influence and power; on the other hand, the 
Mohammedan East, imperturbable in its self-sufficiency and composure, is a region 
that recognises neither labour nor war as other than a means for obtaining sensual 
enjoyment and undisturbed pleasure of life. Thus the Oriental, and above all, 
the Arab of the steppes, conceals behind the veil of romance a spiritual inactivity 
which he is never able to overcome. The only art that is cultivated in the desert, 
the poetry of the Arabians, is very different from the poetry of Europe. *The 
Arabs have never succeeded in the free and imaginative forms of composition that 
seem to be the peculiar gift of Aryan Indians and Persians, as well as of Euro- 
peans : he is fettered to the actual ; to present facts in bold comparisons and images 
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is his greatest glory, and dexterity in the manipulation of metre and rhyme is to 
him an indispensable acquirement. The Arabian mind is chiefly distinguished by 
its mastery of dialectic; and naturally this feature is also reflected in Arabian 
verse. The poet is. a warrior in the world of intellect; with biting metaphor and 
satirical play on words he falls upon the enemy of his clan, lie proclaims in 
triumph the glory of his tribe, and with mingled praise and scorn spurs on the 
soldief to heroic deeds. In this sense, at the time of Mohammed, poetry was 
almost a common possession of the Arabs, and the ability to make verses was 
even more necessary to the success of a leader than his sword and lance. The 
development ( of Bedouin poetry played an important part in the unification of the 
Arabian tribes, and had its beginnings about a hundred years before the birth of 
Mohammed. 

, B . Mohammed 

Before the birth of the prophet it seemed impossible that a vast, passionate, 
spiritual movement, capable of bearing an entire people along with it, could arise 
in a race of men such as the nomadic Arabs ; nevertheless, nothing short of such 
a mpvement could have rendered the inhabitants of the Arabian peninsula a 
danger to the neighbouring world. On the oilier hand, the material foundations 
for a National upheaval were already in existence. For centuries tribes of Arabs 
had been advancing into the steppes of Syria and Mesopotamia; the progressive 
decay of these ancient centres of civilization could not have been otherwise than 
favourable to Arabian expansion. Bands of Arabians were everywhere to be 
seen on the Euphrates, the Tigris, and the Jordan: small pastoral and occasion- 
ally predatory groups — so they appeared — but capable of developing into a 
tremendous power when united by a common cause. Nor did these hands of 
Arabs remain uninfluenced by the culture of their new dwelling-places. The pro- 
paganda both of Jews and of Christians had made considerable progress among 
them — especially in Yemen, where after a period of government by Hebrew 
princes, Abyssinian Christians gained the upper hand — and it seemed possible 
that these foreign influences would gradually become stronger and stronger, and 
finally lead to the establishment of closer connections witli the civilization of the 
West. But such hopes were not to be fulfilled. At the very centre of the Arabian 
world, a movement arose — at first *if a religious nature, but later national — which 
gave to the •people of Arabia a dominion over Western Asia that was to last for 
centuries. This movement began in Mecca, and its leader was Mohammed. 

(a) Mecca and Medina . — The rise of Mobammedism was closely connected 
with the character and history of two cities, Mecca and Medina, both of which 
are situated in the steppe lands of Western Arabia, the former not far from the 
coast, the latter further inland, and close to the elevated plateau. The two cities 
differed from one another in every respect, and seemed to have been predestined 
to rivalry from their very origin. The doctrines of Mohammed could have arisen 
only in Mecca, and it was nothing else than the hostility between Meccans and 
Met inans that saved them from destruction. 

Mecca was the Rome of Arabia, the central point of the feeble religious life 
of the old pagan tribes. In a barren, desolate valley, that was but seldom exposed 
t8 the ravages of sudden rain-floods, was situated a very ancient sanctuary, the 
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Kaaba, a square temple built of unhewn stones, in the wall of which was inserted 
the famous “ black stone” — a meteorite, believed once to have been white, and 
to have descended from Paradise. According to a later legend, accepted by 
Mohammed, the temple was known as the oldest house of God; and was supposed 
to have been built by Adam and restored by Abraham after the flood. For a long 
time the Kaaba, like so many other Arabian sanctuaries, may only have been 
occasionally visited by the Bedouins who dwelt in the neighbourhood, until finally 
a small settlement arose, the existence of which in the midst of the desert was 
probably rendered possible through the discovery of a spring called Zemzem. The 
water of this spring, which in later times became one of the most venarated objects 
in the Mohammedan world, is at the present day drinkable, indeed, but strongly 
impregnated with mineral salts. Perhaps the water was originally valued on 
account of its medicinal properties; it is possible, however, that the presence of 
foreign elements may also have been due to the bad drainage of the city that 
gradually grew up about the spring. 

In the middle of the fifth century a. I)., under the leadership of Kuzfii, the 
Qurfiis (a branch of the stock, Benu Ken ana) forcibly obtained the custody of the 
sanctuary and settled down about the Kaaba, which at that time had long been 
an object of pilgrimage. The restless, predatory Bedouin tribe soon found a rich 
means of livelihood in sheltering the pilgrims and in supplying them with food 
and water, and was thus led to exchange its old nomadic pursuits for commerce. In 
a short time the favourable locution must have greatly furthered the prosperity of 
the city. The pilgrimages to the Kaaba — in which no less than three hundred 
and sixty tribes placed their clan deities under the protection of the black stone — 
had during early times led to the custom of looking upon certain of the months of 
the year (the first, seventh, eleventh, and twelfth) as sacred, during which every 
feud must cease, and the pilgrims be permitted to travel undisturbed to the places 
of worship ; at the same time a way was opened up to inland trade and intellectual 
eommu ideation between the isolated Arab tribes. Long lie fore the ciiy of Mecca 
was founded, the pilgrims had been in the habit of assembling at certain places 
during the holy months for the purpose 1 of holding fairs, exchanging not only ma- 
terial wares, but also products of the intellect. The most celebrated market was at 
Okaz. Uven when the rise of Mecca caused a falling off in the commercial prosperity 
of this city, as late as the time of Mohammed the boldest and most eloquent men 
of the tribes of Arabia assembled there in order to recite poems, competing with 
one another in singing the praise of their clans and celebrating the deeds of their 
cnimtn men, or striving to win the prize offered for the best love songs. The sheiks 
of the tribes under the presidency of a “ king of the poets ” were the judges in the 
competition, which took place during the months of peace, and of which the result 
was awaited with intense interest throughout entire Arabia. 

Thus during the months of the pilgrimages the attention of the whole penin- 
sula was directed toward the sanctuaries, of which there were several in addition 
to the Kaaba. But as soon as the inhabitants of Mecca began to take advantage of 
their opportunities for commerce, their city became the centre of Arabian life, the 
single point at which a union of the scattered tribes could take place. There are 
many indications leading to the conjecture that in the course of time a monothe- 
istic belief, either the Jewish or the Christian, would gradually have taken posses- 
sion of the sanctuaries and have tilled the pilgrimages with an entirely new spirit, 
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had it not been for the fact that a strange religion intruded in its place — a re- 
ligion that, although it arose from external sources, became essentially Arabian in 
nature, having its development in Mecca, and through which the politically unim- 
portant land of Arabia was suddenly assured dominion over a boundless empire. 

In contrast to Mecca, a settlement of Bedouin nomads of the Mahadite race, 
who arp not townsfolk at all in the ordinary sense of the word, Medina was in- 
habited by various tribes of the hostile group of stationary Arabs, called Yemen- 
ites after the most important of their provinces. Medina is situated in an oasis of 
the yinermost terrace of the elevated plateau, copiously watered by springs that 
flow down frttni the neighbouring mountains. The tinest dates of Arabia, as well 
•as barley and wheat, are cultivated in the Medinan district. 

At the time of Mohammed’s birth the people of Medina, were industrious peasants, 
who guided the plough with their own hands and irrigated their own dute groves, 
but showed little interest in either cattle-raising or commerce. To this material 
•difference between Meccans and Medinans was added an intellectual contrast 
which only increased the mutual hostility of the two races. Several of the sta- 
tionary tribes in the neighbourhood of Medina had turned to the Hebrew religion ; 
andullhough the hulk of the population of the city remained faithful to the <>ld 
animistic belief and joined in the pilgrimages to Mecca, nevertheless the inhabit- 
ants of Mecca, ever watchful of their own interests, looked upon the, Medinans with 
increasing apprehension, inasmuch as they had discovered signs of Jewish propa- 
ganda in their own city. The Medinans certainly showed themselves to he true 
Arabs; there were e.i*u slant- feuds between the two chief tribes of the city, and 
thus all united action was rendered impossible. Not until Mohammed arose did 
these dissensions end. 

The religious-military movement that commenced after the appearance of Mo- 
hammed was at first limited for the most pail to a severe struggle, between the two 
cities, the true Bedouins of the desert appearing on the scene only as predatory 
spectators, or as auxiliaries ; never once did they have the decision of an impor- 
tant battle in their bands. This is partially explained by the fact that the more 
intelligent of the Arabs dwelt in the cities; but the number of inhabitants of the 
towns, ridiculously small as it may appear to Europeans of the present day, was 
also an important factor. By reason of their close concentration the town dwellers 
possessed a vi^st superiority over the scattered Bedouin hordes. Judging from the 
size of the army that fought under the Hag of Mohammed at the time of his attack 
on Mecca, the population of Medina and its immediate neighbourhood could not 
have exceeded sixteen thousand souls. No doubt the agricultural districts of the 
town were incapable of supporting a greater population, for even to-day, in spite 
of the advantage of processions of pilgrims and consequent traffic, the number of 
inhabitants of the same territory can scarcely amount to over twenty thousand. 
Mecca had been exceptionally favoured from the very beginning, and apparently 
possessed a somewhat denser population. Of the other towns of the Hed jaz,Tayef, 

1 to the southeast of Mecca, alone seems to have been of any importance. In fact, 
Mohammed had first looked to Tayef as a place of refuge instead of Medina; but 
liis plans fell through because of the determined hostility of its inhabitants. 

*(&) The Prophet. — The conjectural date of Mohammed’s birth frs April 20, 
570 a. i). His family, although old and distinguished, had become impoverished 
VOL. in-17 
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at the time the prophet was born, and had fallen into the background. Moham- 
med’s father, Abdallah, who died two months after his son was born, left to his 
heirs a very modest fortune ; and when Amina, the mother of the future prophet, 
died a few years after, the boy was thrown mainly upon the' charity of relatives, 
one of whom his uncle, Abu Talib, although himself poor, treated him with the 
greatest kindness. For a long time Mohammed was unable to better his condition ; 
lie was compelled to hire himself out as a shepherd, and even later, when he first 
entered the service of Kadija, the widow of a ricli merchant, he seems to have 
accepted a very humble post. Although opinion^ are divided as to whether or not 
Mohammed made various commercial journeys to Syria and Southern Arabia with 
his uncle, it is beyond doubt that after his twenty-fifth year lie several times 
accompanied the caravans of Kadija, and was thus brought closer into touch with 
the adherents of more developed religious beliefs. In the meanwhile the chief 
sources of inspiration for his doctrines were to be found in Mecca itself, where 
there was no lack of proselytes to Judaism, and whither germs of Christianity — 
to be sure in a very garbled form — had been brought by traders and slaves from 
Southern Arabia and Ethiopia. Mohammed, who was decidedly unpractical by 
nature, seems not to have been a success as a merchant, when suddenly he was 
freed from his material cares by an unexpected event. Kadija, although consider- 
ably older than he, chose him for her husband and married him in spite of the 
opposition of her relatives. Until his fortieth year the prophet lived the life of a 
quiet citizen in Mecca ; and how little lie thought of an attack on Arabian poly- 
theism during these years was shown by the fact that he named one of his sons 
Abd Manaf, that is to say, servant of the deity Manaf. It may be remarked here 
that of the numerous children Mohammed had by his several wives, all, with the 
exception of a daughter, died before him and consequently do not figure in the 
history of Islam. 

Finally Mohammed, whose inquiring mind had eagerly absorbed ideas from 
both the Hebrew and Christian religions, became convinced that he was called 
upon by Allah to do away with the polytheistic worship of the Arabians, to trans- 
form the Kaalui — to which as a true citizen of Mecca he held fast with unshak- 
able faith — into a temple of the One God, and to construct from the fragments of 
Christian and Hebrew doctrines with which he had happened to become acquainted, 
a new and purely monotheistic form of belief. His activity was therefore confined 
to simplification and re-establishment of that which was already in existence, rather 
than to creative reconstruction, for which to him as an Arab the necessary intel- 
lectual qualifications were lacking. The imaginative descriptions that appear in 
the Koran concerning either the delights of Paradise or the terrors of hell, are 
nothing more than confused echoes of the folk-tales and myths of other races 
which were employed by the prophet chiefly in order to supply a historical founda- 
tion for his doctrines, such as is possessed by the Old Testament. The scoffing 
assertion of unbelieving Meccans, who claimed that many of the sayings of Mo- 
hammed were clumsy imitations of those fabulous Persian stories that in later 
times formed the nucleus of the “ Thousand and One Nights,” and which had just 
then penetrated to Arabia, was significant enough. In general, the revelations of 
the prophet concerned matters of practical life and civil morality — in fact, the 
simple ethical code of the Koran is the best and the most powerful portion of .the 
Mohammedan faith. 
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When in the fortieth year of his life Mohammed exjK»rieneed the vision in 
which he alleged that the archangel Gabriel revealed to him his mission, a por- 
tion of the iidiabitants of Mecca had already received a certain preparation fora 
reform in their belief through their intercourse with dews and Christians. How- 
ever, the personality of the new prophet aroused at first but little conlidence. His 
family, .the most important factor in the life of an Arab, had a good name to be 
sure, but nevertheless was impoverished. Mohammed himself, although distin- 
guished in appearance and of benevolent nature, did not. possess such characteristics 
as were likely to make the greatest impression upon Arabs. He was a bad poet, 
and the smallliess of his right to boast of warlike virtues became more and more 
evident as time went on. “ Could n’t Hod have found a better prophet than you t” 
was the cry that greeted him on his lirst appearance in Tayef. He had the mysti- 
cal qualities of his nature to thank for his final victory, and although these very 
characteristics were ultimately to be traced back to an epileptic, complaint, they 
were always looked upon by him as a gift from heaven, and announced as such 
with evident sincerity. He himself was the first convert to the visions and dreams 
in which his constant meditations on the true faith became plastically embodied. 
He learned how to heighten his states of ecstasy through fasting and long hours of 
prayer, •and gradually succeeded in developing the tenacity of purpose and un- 
daunted confidence which rendered his personality irresistible, and were a constant 
source of new adherents. At first he had no thought whatever of deception; but 
as lime went on, the inner voice frequently showed a most remarkable docility in 
respect to the prophets personal affairs and intentions, anti more than once was 
the cause of his falling into the disagreeable situation of having tp retract his own 
utterances. Nevertheless, it would be completely false to see only an arrant im- 
postor in the Mohammed of later years. No longer a prophet, he was then the 
ruler of a vast and constantly growing empire; and it was the necessity that arose 
from his position which forced him into a half involuntary combination of sin- 
cerity and dissimulation, a characteristic that finally becomes a second nature to all 
leaders of multitudes. Tn later years, also, his visions were associated with serious 
attacks of disease, which he could scarcely have shammed. His wife Ayeslia 
relates that on one of these occasions u the messenger of God suddenly fell into a 
fainting fit, as was usually the case before a revelation. They covered him with 
his robe, and* placed a leather pillow under his head. . . . When Mohammed 
finally came to himself again, he sat up and wiped from his forehead the drops of 
sweat that rolled down like pearls, although it was a winter’s day.” 

The leather pillow stuffed with palm fibres was often mentioned by Mohammed 
as an important article of household furniture, and as a token of the poverty and 
simplicity in whicli he willingly lived for all hi> days. In truth, the prophet was 
exceedingly modest in his requirements, setting aside his passionate sensuality, 
which constantly led him to increase the number of his wives, and prepared for 
him many a mortification. Fortunately the Arabians, like most Oriental peoples, 
are very lenient in regard to this point. While always favourably impressed by 
simplicity iu food and drink — in regard to the use of whicli he possessed far more 
wisdom than the average Northern European- — the prophet looked upon celibacy or 
even temperance in sexual matters rather with suspicion than confidence, and for 
Ohiistian monasticisin he had but little sympathy. 
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(•') The Dortrint'.x of Mohammed. — It was naturally with no finished teaching 
that Mohammed first appeared. For a long time his position in respect both to 
Christianity and Judaism, neither of which he thoroughly understood, was unde- 
cided, or perhaps lie may have looked upon them as identical with his own dog- 
mas; in fact lie even displayed a passing inclination to recognise as a matter of 
policy the chief gods of the Meccans, at least in the form of intermediary spiritual 
beings, a concession, however, that he soon hastened to withdraw. The germ of 
his teaching was from the very beginning a pure monotheism bound up with a 
simple? hut impressive doctrine of immortality. Beyond doubt, the minute descrip- 
tions of heaven and hell produced a deeper impression on the pagad Arabs, whose 
conceptions in regard to the life beyond were extremely meagre, than did any 
other portion of his doctrines. Thus by combining the visionary accounts of what 
was to take place in the future with his easily understood ethical teachings and 
the indispensable prescriptions of ritual, — all of which factors were calculated to 
keep his adherents in a constant state of tension and to fill them with ideas of 
unity, — Mohammed succeeded in creating a religion that was throughout adapted 
by reason of its simplicity and directness, not only for awakening the interest of a 
half-civilized people, hut also in a certain measure for subjecting them to disci- 
pline. Th (i Koran, which gradually arose as a linn pillar of the religious, edifice, 
was not written by Mohammed himself — indeed it is doubtful that the prophet 
knew how to write at all — and it was not until alter his death that the fragments 
of his revelations and sayings were united into a hook. 

Owing to his innate bashfulness it was long before Mohammed could summon 
up enough eourqge to appear in public. His first disciples were the members of 
his own family. The prophet's wife Kadija, his daughter, and his nephew Ali, 
later his slave Zaid, and finally a friend, the honest Abu l>ekr, were the earliest 
converts, to whom as time passed other adherents, such as Othman, who later be- 
came caliph, and, above all, Omar, the true representative of the Mohammedan 
policy of aggression, joined themselves. Not until the fourth or fifth year after 
his first revelation did Mohammed resolve to preach to his fellow -tribesmen, and 
his first efforts wore attended with very small success. All the while his family 
protected him after the Arabian custom, at least from t^ie ill-usage with which the 
innovator who attacked the worship of the gods and therewith the commercial 
prosperity of Mecca was constantly threatened. The greater portjon of his dis- 
ciples, many of whom were members of the lower classes or slaves, and who, 
through their defiant behaviour had aroused the anger of the citizens of Mecca, 
fared far worse than he, and in all probability were the cause of the at fir%t cool, 
not to say hostile, attitude of the higher ranks of society. For a time a number of 
the converted turned to the Christian Abxssinians — an incident that was perhaps 
not without its influence on the later doctrines and views of the prophet. Mo- 
hammed himself, although safe from bodily harm, was in a most disagreeable 
situation. Especially unpleasant were the jeers of scoffers who requested that he 
should give proof of the genuineness of his mission by working miracles, or the 
apparently benevolent proposal to send fur a celebrated physician in order that he 
might be cured of his lunacy. After the death of Kadija and of his uncle Abu 
Talib, his position finally became unbearable. He was compelled to look about for 
a place of refuge where men were not unalterably hostile to his teachings. © 
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(d) The Hegira . — After having been driven from Tnyef, where he had sought 
assistance, Mohammed’s choice fell upon Yathrib, tlie jealous rival of Meeea, which 
h&aftenvard named Medina. Pilgrims were in the habit of making annual jour- 
neys to the Kaaba from Yathrib, as from almost all other parts of Arabia. The 
prophet, who possessed relatives in Medina on his mothers side, had established 
connections with some of these Medinan pilgrims, and was favourably heard by 
them; for they had already become partly estranged from the worship of a plurality 
of gods, owing to Jewish influence, and, unlike the inhabitants of Meeea, were not 
prejudiced against liis doctrines because of apprehension for their material interests. 
A Mohammedan community arose in Medina, that soon far exceeded the settlement 
at Mecca in number; and finally the prophet himself determined to emigrate there 
with his followers, although at first, he, as well as every other true Meccan, was an 
object of hatred and of suspicion to the people of the rival town. 

Thus was the first great step taken toward the unification of Arabia. Religion 
was victorious over tribal sentiment; and from the very moment that Mahndites 
and Yemenites joined together under the banner of the prophet, the period of 
Arabian empire began. It is not without reason that Mohammedans reckon time 
from* the year of the Hegira ((>22). 

The, number of emigrants capable of bearing arms, who gradually arrived from 
Mecca, could scarcely ha\e been over one hundred : but the accession of the greater 
part of the inhabitants of Medina, who placed themselves under Mohammed's 
orders as ansar, or “helpers of the prophet,” furnished him with an army at one 
stroke, and rendered his final triumph certain. The prophet scarcely met with a 
single irreconcilable opponent in Medina; but on the other hand he had the great- 
est difficulty in establishing even a moderate amount of unity in the loosely banded 
community that practically acknowledged no chief, and he was at first obliged to 
be content with reconciling so far as was possible the two principal tribes into 
which the population was divided. This he accomplished by means of his great 
influence, and through the erection of a mosque, the first centre of the Moham- 
medan faith. However, all his attempts to convert the Jewish inhabitants of the 
region, in whom he had placed great hopes, failed ; and even the concession first 
granted to the Jews, permitting men in prayer to turn toward Jerusalem instead 
of toward Mecca, remained without effect, until finally the favour of the prophet 
turned to hatred, and he resolved on the destruction of the Jewish tribes. 

(e) The Conflict irith Mecca. — Soon afterward Mohammed’s entire attention 
was t^ken up by the quarrel with Mecca. He saw that it w r as absolutely necessary 
for him to subdue the inhabitants of the spiritual centre of Arabia, if he ever ex- 
pected to gain any great influence over the widely scattered tribes that only forgot 
their disputes during the months of pilgrimage, when within the w r alls of the sacred 
city. The circumstance that Mecca, as an artificial settlement, was dependent upon 
its traffic and the importation of food products, opened to Mohammed the possi- 
bility of worrying and injuring his unbelieving countrymen by watching the roads 
and giaking sudden descents on caravans in the usual fashion of Arabian private 
warfare. However, he had but little success at first ; and on undertaking a plunder- 
ing expedition during one of the holy months, the displeasure of his adherents 
waj aroused. A short time afterward, having failed to meet with a large caravan 
returning from Syria to Mecca, which he had determined to attack, his forces 
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encountered an armed force that had been sent out from Mecca for the protection 
of the threatened caravan; and thus the first pitched battle took place — at the 
wells (if Bedr. Although greatly outnumbered the Moslems won; and Mohammed, 
who had viewed the struggle from a distance, sent rich spoils and triumphant 
news of victory to Medina. This was in the year 624. 

The wealth and distinction obtained by Mohammed through the victor}’ /it Bedr 
enabled him to establish still more firmly his position in Medina, and above all to 
come to a settlement with the irreconcilable Jewish Bedouin tribes of the neighbour- 
hood. First of all the Benu Kainukah, who were able to put seven hundred ^rmed 
men in the field, and possessed a strong fortress not far distant from Medina, felt the 
weight of the prophet's wrath. They called in vain for assistance from one of the 
chief dans of Medina, with whom they had been once allied. A safe conduct to Syria 
was alone granted to them ; their possessions fell to the Moslems. In the autumn 
of G24 the believers finally succeeded in capturing a Meccan caravan on the road 
to Babylon. But in the spring of the next year the grave tidings reached Medina 
that an army of Qurais, strengthened by the addition of several Bedouin tribes, and 
numbering some three thousand warriors, was advancing against the city under the 
command of Abu SuHyan, a distinguished sheik of Mecca, who had been tacitly 
chosen to he leader, and who was now determined to wash away the ignominy of 
the defeat at Bedr in the blood of the Moslems. Mohammed would gladly have 
awaited the attack within the walls of Medina, but the impatience of his compan- 
ions, who saw that their fields were being laid waste, soon necessitated liis setting 
out against the Meccans at the head of about a thousand fighting men. The 
.prophet met with the enemy near Mount Ohod, and was immediately deserted by 
three hundred of his followers, who fled at the very sight of the enemy. The battle 
ended in the rout of the Moslems ; and the prophet, who wore a coal of double chain 
mail and an iron helmet, and this lime had himself taken part in the struggle, 
escaped being made prisoner by a mere chance. The "battle” resulted in the loss 
of some seventy of the faithful and of about twenty of the Qurfiis, and in spite of 
its insignitieance was a severe blow to the reputation of the prophet, placing him 
in a most critical position. The Meccans, delighted with their triumph, straight- 
way marched hack to their native city. 

Mohammed, who had met with several other misfortunes at about the same 
time, sought to awaken fresh courage in his followers through an # attack on the 
Jewish tribe Nadir. He invented a flimsy pretext for the quarrel, caused all fruit 
trees that grew in the hostile territory to be destroyed — an unspeakable outrage in 
the Arabia of the period — and finally compelled the Jewish Bedouins to eiq/grate 
to Syria. Thus the prophet was now in a position to reward his faithful disciples with 
possessions of land ; and all had time to settle themselves in their new homes, an 
expedition that had been planned against Mecca falling through owing to the un- 
usual dryness of the next few years. But this delay gave the indefatigable Abu 
Sutiyan an opportunity for forming a league against Medina, which was joined even 
by tribes of Central Arabian Bedouins, who had been roused to action by the Jews, 
and who were also well aware how greatly their liberty was threatened bjt the 
growth of Moslem jx>wer. The religious influence of Mecca was in this instance 
of the greatest assistance to the Qurfiis. The Quraidhah, the last Jewish tribe that 
had been permitted to remain in Medina, were also concerned in the alliance. 
This time Mohammed's plan of remaining on the defensive met with no opposition; 
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a deep ditch was dug for the protection of the single vulnerable side of Medina, on 
the advice of a Persian frmiman, and behind it the prophet and the three thousand 
a^med men then at his disposal took their position. This primitive fortification, 
the first defensive work ever seen in Central Arabia, was completely successful in 
preventing the hostile army, three times as large as that of the defenders, from 
undertaking any serious operations ; and the approach of winter finally rendered it 
necessary for Abu Sufiyan to withdraw his forces. The Qurais had no sooner dis- 
appeared than Mohammed marched forth and fell upon the Jewish Quraidhah ; the 
men to the number of seven hundred were beheaded, and the women and children 
were sold to the Bedouins. 

All the while Mohammed was, and remained at heart, a Meccan. To be sure, 
it was liis object to lead the monotheistic belief to victor)-, but be also recognised 
fhat it would be better for the future of bis cause not to destroy the beginnings of a 
common Arabian cult, such as existed in the sanctuary at Mecca, but rather to adapt 
the latter to the requirements of his own faith. His attachment to Mecca sufliciently 
explains the fact that he had always retained in view the object, first, of becoming 
master of the sacred city without any unnecessary bloodshed, and finally of obtain- 
ing the right to take part in the general pilgrimage of Arab tribes to the Kan ha at 
the head of his Moslem followers. Early iu the year (128, during one of the sacred 
months, the prophet appeared with a small force before his hostile birthplace; but 
it was in vain that he demanded entrance to the sanctuary. Nevertheless the ex- 
pedition was a decided success: the Meccans, weary of the constant injury suffered 
by their trade, concluded a ten years’ truce with the prophet, and on his promising 
to withdraw this time, granted him permission to visit (he Kaabu with his followers 
the next year. Thus was the first step taken toward the peaceful conquest of 
Mecca; the Qurais yielded the very point they had been most anxious to defend. 

During the truce Mohammed was not idb* in extending his power. The oasis of 
JQieyber, about sixty miles north of Medina, into which a portion of the expelled 
Jews had retired, was conquered, and the land divided amongst his followers, who 
now united with the Islamites who had previously emigrated to Abyssinia. The 
number of believers constantly increased; the prophet’s growing sense of impor- 
tance found expression in bis sending letters to the sovereigns of neighbouring 
regions, in which he demanded that they should submit to his rule and (unbrace his 
doctrines. These messages were not as a ride received in a way likely to arouse 
any sanguine* hopes of success. More important was the pilgrimage to Mecca that 
took place in 629. The Qurais retired from the city for several days in order that 
there might be no cause for trouble with the Moslems while the latter were fulfill- 
ing fheir mission. It became more and more apparent that there was no one in 
Arabia capable of withstanding for any length of time the steadily increasing 
power of the Mohammedans. One after another the Bedouin tribes surrendered * 
and soon the prophet turned his eyes toward Syria, where the Arabs, having re- 
ceived a smattering of higher culture owing to the proximity of the Byzantine Em- 
pire, had here and there united into small .States. An army sent out against one 
of Jhe minor Arabian rulers of the region to the south of the Dead Sea, was se- 
verely defeated at Muta. The time for conquests beyond the borders of Arabia 
liad not yet come. 

On the other hand, Mecca fell into the hands of the prophet without a struggle. 
A trifling dispute furnished him with a pretext for suddenly putting an end to the 
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truce with the Qurfiis; he immediately summoned his adherents in full force, 
and appeared before the astonished city in January, G‘>0. Resistance was not to 
be thought of ; soon the most distinguished Meccans stood before the victpr 
imploring grace and repeating the customary Mohammedan* confession of faith. 
Reason and love for his home led the prophet to impose mild conditions of peace 
upon his humbled foes. He angrily took away the banner of a Medinan sheik, who 
had announced in triumph that the day of reckoning had come, and that no one 
would be spared, and he commanded that pardon should be granted to all Qurfiis, 
with the exception of a few opponents, for whom he cherished especial hatred. 
The Kaaba now stood open to the conqueror, who knocked the idols to pieces with 
his staff and permitted the black stone alone to remain in its place as a symbol of 
the One (rod. The Meccans came forward in crowds to repeat their confessions 
of belief, and thus to take their places among the ranks of the prophet's adherents.. 
It was now recognised by all, that Mohammed had no intention of destroying the 
holy city, but was striving rather to exalt it. 

The work of Mohammed as a prophet was crowned by the act of taking pos- 
session of and purifying the Kaaba. The permanence of his doctrines was now 
assured, at least in Arabia, inasmuch as lie had succeeded in transforming the cen- 
tre of the old religious life into a sanctuary of the new belief. It was also evident 
that sooucr or later all the tribes of his race would be compelled to recognise his 
teaching, and that oven his death could not check the progress of Islam. 

(/) Final Successes and Death of Mohammed. — Immediately after the fall of 
Mecca, the prophet, assisted by a levy of Meccans, set about reducing the neigh- 
bouring regions to subjection. During a fight with the Redouin tribe of Havayins, 
the result of which hung in the balance for many hours, the Qurfiis acted in a 
decidedly suspicious manner; indeed, a true conversion could not yet be looked for 
from the greater portion of the Meccans; but Mohammed once more put his old 
tribesmen to shame by his magnanimity, allotting to them a larger share of the 
plunder than was received by his own Medinan followers. The inhabitants of 
Tayef, who had more than once insulted the prophet during his earlier years, again 
bravely withstood the Moslems, and refused all proposals for capitulation. Not 
until many months had passed were they forced to come to terms, owing to the 
complete isolation of their city following the conversion of the tribes that dwelt 
in their neighbourhood. Their ambassadors naturally sought to obtain the most 
favourable conditions from Mohammed, and expressed, moreover, the remarkable 
desire that they might be permitted to worship their favourite goddess, Allat. for 
another year. The prophet would have agreed to these conditions had it not oeen 
for the influence of Omar, the most energetic and fiery of his adherents. The 
Tayefites were ordered to surrender unconditionally, and Allat was destroyed 
amidst the woful howls and lamentations of the women and children. 

During liis long career, Mohammed had also to contend against the satirical 
rhymes of the poets of his enemies. How greatly imbittered he was by these 
attacks was shown at the capture of Mecca, when he sentenced to death a woqian 
named Sara, who had delighted the Qurfiis with her derisive verses on the new 
prophet. It even happened that the conversion of a certain tribe came about 
through a poetical competition, — Mohammed, who possessed neither voice for 
song nor the gift of making verses, choosing the best poet among his adherents 
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to be liis representative. This extraordinary event took place in the year OIK). 
The envoys of the l»eni Tamiiia assembled before the house of the prophet and 
sent in a formal challenge; but finally, after the singers of Mohammed had capped 
the climax of their •opponents' blustering with a still greater display of bombast, 
and had fairly shouted them down, the challengers confessed, with great mortifica- 
tion, thpt the Moslem public speakers and poets were better than theirs, and that 
their voices, too, were much louder, and forthwith made their confession of faith. 
Gradually all the poets of Arabia united their voices in praise of Mohammed, and 
it wq£ only from the tents of distant Bedouin tribes that now and then a poisoned 
dart of song XV as launched against him. 

The increasing feebleness of the prophet, who had again taken up his residence 
in Medina, only allowed him to participate in one more warlike expedition against 
Southern Syria, the region by which the Arabian Peninsula is connected with the 
rest of Western Asia. The campaign began in the year 630, and was attended 
with no decided success, aside from the subjection of a few frontier tribes. The, 
pilgrimage to Mecca in 631, although not led by Mohammed, but by Abu Bekr, 
nevertheless signified a further step in the conversion of Arabia to Islam. The 
prophet commanded it to be announced in the Kaaba, that from this time forth 
unbelievers would no longer be permitted to take part in the pilgrimages, and that 
all men who desired to approach the sanctuary must first make a confession of 
faith. This only showed how certain Mohammed was of the final success of his 
cause. In fact, at that time the whole of Arabia, with the exception of some, of 
the most distant regions, formally acknowledged the supremacy of the prophet* 
The minor princes of Arabia Felix, and the Persian governors who after the ex- 
pulsion of the Abyssi mans by a Persian army ruled a portion of Yemen, also gave 
notice of their subjection, and so did numerous chieftains of the Syrian frontier. 

Mohammed’s last pilgrimage to Mecca, the ceremonies of which became a 
model for all time, took place in the year 632. The prophet solemnly walked 
round the Kaaba at tlm head of countless believers, performed the rites with 
scrupulous care, and delivered an address to the assembled multitude from Mount 
Arafat, in which he summarised and established in their final form the moral laws 
of Islam. The words witli which lie j« ‘ com mended to his followers, his cousin 
and favourite, Ali, against whom various complaints had arisen, played an important 
part in the latter history of Islam : “ He who loves me, will choose Ali for a friend 
(maula). May God be with them who protect, him, and desert those who are 
his enemies.” Since the word “maula” may signify either friend or ruler, the 
claiing of the sectarian Shiites, who recognised Ali as the lawful successor of the 
prophet, rested above all on this statement. 

Three months after his return from Mecca, Mohammed fell ill of a fever. The 
damp malarial climate of Medina that had caused the death of many a Meccan 
fugitive, also proved injurious to the health of the prophet, already enfeebled by 
the constant exertions and excitement of the last twenty-four years of his life. 
The sick man was able to withstand the disease but a short time; on July 8, 
632,Jthe twelfth day of the third month in tlie year 11 of the Hegira, Mohammed, 
who had been looked upon by his followers as immortal, and who himself had not 
opposed this belief, died in the apartment of his favourite wife, Ayesha. 

# The faithful were filled witli confusion, and a great uproar immediately arose ; 
but the work of the prophet had been accomplished, and was no longer to be 
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destroyed. The Arabian nation arose in the place of the visionary, and countries 
in which no man had ever heard of Mohammed during his lifetime soon became 
subject to the dominion of his heirs. 



C. The Kokan 

The new religion derived its firmest support from the sayings of the pjefe] 
which had been written down by his most trusted followers, at first circi 
merely in fragmentary transcripts, but later collected and arranged by scril 
the command of Abu Bekr, the first Caliph. The one hundred *and foul 
chapters, or “suras,” of the Koran (Q’urfui ), when chronologically arranged, 
into two groups, the Meccan and the Medinan. Owing to the fact that in many 
cases these chapters were closely connected with the life and adventures of the 
prophet — who frequently endeavoured to obviate difficulties among his adherents 
by means of well-timed revelations — and also by reason of their numerous c|h- 
tnulictions and repetitions, they form a remarkable commentary to Mohammea’s 
chequered career and final triumph. The style and substance of the revelations 
underwent a striking change as time passed : the earlier, composed in short rhyi^ed 
lines in the vague, obscure language of the prophet, occasionally display true 
poetic power and bear witness to the genuine inspiration of their author; the later 
suras are more prolix and tedious, and were obviously intended to produc^; a 
shrewdly calculated effect. The reason for this is very plain. During his life|in 
Mecca, Mohammed attacked the polytheistic belief of the Arabs with clear and 
powerful arguments in favour of the unity of the Divine Being — such arguments 
as immediately presented themselves to his simple and ill-trained, but ardent i$pd 
ingenious mind. In Medina, the prophet’s time was largely taken up with polem- 
ical utterances delivered against Jews and Christians: moreover, it was also neces- 
sary for him to exercise all his powers of intellect in order to govern and control 
the unruly, warlike community by which lie was surrounded. 

It was entirely owing to the already mentioned necessity of governing J^is 
followers that Mohammed’s most lasting work — his moral and legislative doc- 
trines, which, together with the ritual, the prayers, ablutions, and fastings form the 
.skeleton or framework of the Mohammedan religion — arose. The simple, in| 
wise profound, but nevertheless admirable moral code of Islam is the^nost vain 
gift which the followers of Mohammed brought with them to less civilized peo] 

In the main those doctrines rest upon a foundation of old Arabic custom, reft 
however, through the influence of Jewish-Christian precepts. Many a fundi 
principle was a result of the personal inclinations of the prophet; for exaraph 
unfavourable position that lie assigned to woman was not in reality in har: 
with the true Arabian spirit, but originated in Mohammed’s own sensual, jj 
nature. His attitude in regard to the deeply rooted Bedouin custom of 
cide, which lie immediately prohibited, was more deserving of praise, 
on grounds of mere national economy lie was wise in his action. The d< 
with superfluous children originally arose from a desire to prevent the scarii 
lure regions of the Arabian peninsula from becoming over-populated ; but 
as the prophet had pointed out. to lus countrymen the road leading to the fertile 
lands of the north and west, this danger was removed for many yea; 

The position of the prophet at Medina gave rise to a new 
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THE FIRST HALF OF THE FIRST SURA OF THE KORAN 

1 verso of the secoud page of the splendid manuscript of the Koran (Orient. MSS. 
tit the Royal Library at Berlin. The manuscript dates from tin* Sixteenth Century, 
bains 205 folio pages. 


Translation 

In the name, of God, who is merciful and pitioth ! Glory 
to God, the Lord of tho world, who is merciful and piticth, 
and is Lord on the day of Judgment. To Thee we pray 
and to Thee [we cry for help. Lead us in the straight way, 
the way of those to whom Thou givest Thy grace, whom 
Thou HcorncHt not and who go not astray in error !] 


r J|je second half of this first Sura of the Mohammedan 41 Lord’s Prayer” is reproduced in 
vol. kof A. Muller's “ Islam in the East and West,” written in lH8o (thicken II. 4), the beauty 
and accuracy of his reproduction being but little inferior to our own. Tin* manuscript itself 
has been minutely described by W. Ahlwurdt in vol. i. of his Catalogue of Arabic MSS.” 
KTrt $&1 p* The Catalogue of MSS.” in the ltoyal Library at Berlin, 7 vols„ Berlin, 1HH7.) 
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ifo^jS^Kid Soon found it necessary to harmonise his doctrines of ira e f j n (] ie f uturc 
',1^ $njh*ibtion to wage a religious war, as well as with the doctrine <>rophet , and for 
undmj different circumstances he would scarcely have made so prc^ 0 f j llh a( ji, e . 
teachings. In fact, preordination or necessity were in direct coutrf or ^] u , .situation, 
•earlier portions of the Koran. Although the glowing descriptions groups of rebels 
ofcm aradise promised to the champions of the faith did not prevent another. It was 
f®j|m taking flight upon occasion, they proved to be an excellent m<t m Yemen. was 
MSk fanaticism in simple minds, especially among the newly con^y of the Caliph. 

doctrines of Mohammed must as a whole have been very dil^" 0 f Medina met 
b|hsion. And this was all the more important, for, owing to thei^it to the Syrian 
the Arabs were soon obliged to draw upon all men capable of Ibances among the 
dwelt in the conquered regions, putting them into tho field in , the Calipli was in 
their own force. ilid, a man of vftst 

, Thus the Koran gradually liecame, as it were, the nucleus <elf had given tlie 
apd the centre of the spiritual life of all nations that subject in ohn>f t) f the 
its law. Its effects were not immediately shown; it may eve% ttf the prophet of 
Mohammedan world retained the freshness of youth, and contr, iipjxincnl, and put 
grass’ of the human race just so long as the doctrines of the Key. ]{ (s then turned 
pletely assimilated, and had not yet destroyed all capacity for inhere a still greater 
among the Arabians and their dependents. The more Islamitfi ( . r having defeated 
themseh e» to the study of the sacred book, the greater became*, U1 m the extreme, 
opinion m regard to doubtful passages and obvious contradicti (il d lie not succeeded 
tion of the beiieveis into numerous sects was an inevitable coi eoirqielling him to 
^tbere were olhei considerations besides these, that in very earl open, he caused the 
‘ to the division of the Mohammedans into various more or less ] )ll( i >S)) mam Arabs 
above all the question, who was to be the legitimate successor ei of men that Abu 

ion of the scattered 

I). The Dispute as to the Succession ‘ mis 1,f ^ 1<? l ,,0 l>bet, 

ir lives. 


Mohammed’s one surviving child was his daughter Fatiteau of the peninsulu, 
Who as cousin and perhaps earliest disciple had always enjoyc obedience lioni the 
turn of tlie prophet; and’ it was to Ali that a more or less oh, and in once more 
Mohammed in regard to his successor seemed to apply. Haen and Hadranmul 
g ra p hed, a hereditary monarchy would have been establishaiie tribes were anni- 
eted position was obtained by another with the result tbf terror. The victoij 


government became an elective sovereignty, whion was mor entire peninsula once 
democratic spirit of the Arabian people. The affairs of th< that Mohammed had 
twjjji, but unfortunately he was not the man to take adv— -namely, the diHseuu- 
jSthe course of his life Ali had constantly shown that, it of Moslem luie over 
M fta , he possessed a weak character and inferior intelligent 
Hljjpiae by others, even when he believed himself to hav< 
waLr. ' This time also he neglected to make the best of hi 
pigmaifi in useless employments, and entirely losing sifjht 
fi ffijUfonm ent of which he believed to be absolutely certaiad influences that had 
^ fc»^-lt)h e choice of a Caliph was intimately connectecaf Mohammed again ns- 
pH^^^affairSrthat had arisen in Arabia on the death queceeded in stifling tlie 
Igj^^saa^h ese conditions is indispensable to afreet mu,, but lie Jiad not been 
Although Mecca had once ipore conneserved then prejudices 
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sed as a sanctuary, and although the majority of the Arabs had at 
y adopted the new faith, it was nevertheless certain that Medina wife. 
Mohammedan power, and consequently the place where the election 
should be held. The class differences that had caused the people 
be divided into sects and parlies, on this occasion had but small 
ic decision in regard to the Caliph; for the choice lay chiefly in 
e original and most faithful adherents of the prophet. But these- ^ 
verthcless proved themselves to be true Arabs, inasmuch as it 
‘fore they gave the elements of discord that existed between the 
and had been but superficially effaced by Mohammed's personal 
ortunity for reasserting themselves with renewed power, 
he prophet had scarcely closed when the party of Meccans, who 
jive city, and the inhabitants of Medina independently made up 
to choose, a successor, in order thus to obtain the ascendency in 
affairs. Ali, who would perhaps have been received with favour 
as not present at either election. The Meccans chose Abu Bekr, 
Mohammed and father of Ayesha, his favourite wife, to be their 
he Medinans selected for the position tlieir influential leader 
ice and foresight of Abu- Bekr, who knew well how to turn the 
isted between the two chief tribes of Medina to bis own advan- 
risk of any serious rivalry between himself and Zaid, and this 
time; for the news of the illness of the prophet alone had been 
ebellions to break out in various parts of the peninsula, and as 
’s death became known, the whole of Arabia revolted, threaten- 
•oy the life-work of the prophet. The faithful, who had been 
* „ / i<lcrs of troops and governors of provinces, fled to Medina from 
ake matters worse, there was no army at the disposal of the 
filment of one of Mohammed's last commands — and perhaps 
i presence of the discontented Medinan tribes — immediately 
Vbu Bekr had despatched all available fighting men to the 


E . Tiik Hepkllion of tiie Arabians 

in Arabia were a demonstration of the profound impression f 
of Mohammed had made upon his countrymen. It was no 
s that arose against the Caliph. The most dangerous of the 
eadership of new prophets who sought to imitate or to excel 
i before -the death of the founder of Islam, tidings were 
at in Yemen Abliala the Black had assembled a powerful 
ost the entire region under his dominion. Soon afterward 
>phet, raised aloft the banner of insurrection in Yemama ; 
ntented tribes collected about a leader of their own race* 

3 neighbourhood of Medina such serious disturbances had 
*ek on the city itself was feared ; for here also, although no* 
$|pearauce, the dissatisfaction with the new political con- 
gjHth the taxes, that jp.t Mohammed's command had been 
B was sufficient to oc'iasion a revolt. 
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Abu Bekr’s most striking characteristic was an unshakable belief in the future 
•of Islam, fle wa§ a man who had never once lust faith in the prophet; and for 
this very reason during these times of trouble, when even the boldest of his adhe- 
rents despaired, he proved himself to be the one leader most lilted for the situation. 
"Fortune also came to his assistance. He knew that the various groups of rebels 
were i;ot acting in concert, but were constantly at war with one another. It was 
\ not long before the most dangerous of his enemies, the prophet in Yemen, was 
murdered by his followers, who then acknowledged the sovereignty of the Caliph. 
A sjpall campaign against the revolted tribes of the neighbourhood of Medina met 
with decided success ; and as soon as the army that had been sent to the Syrian 
^frontier under the command of Usama, in order to quell disturbances among the 
border tribes, had returned to Medina after completing its task, the Caliph was in 
a position once more to begin the subjugation of Arabia. Khfilid, a man of vJlst 
•energy but of doubtful character, to whom Mohammed himself had given the 
name, “the sword of God” (Saifallah), was appointed commander in chief of the 
Moslem forces, and directed his first campaign against Tuleiha, the prophet of 
Nejd. After a severe struggle Khfilid routed the army of his opponent, and put 
the prisoners and wounded to death with the utmost brutality. He then turned 
to the; district of Vcmama in the southern part of Nejd, where a still greater 
army of rebels had collected about the standard of Musai lima, after having defeated 
two bodies of Mohammedan troops. Their resistance was stubborn in the extreme, 
.and the position of Khfilid would indeed have been desperate had he not succeeded 
in separating Musailima from the main body of his troops, compelling him to 
reucat to a walled estate; there, after the gate had been burst open, lie caused the 
•entire garrison to be murdered in cold blood. Never before had so many Arabs 
fallen in battle. The Moslems also lost such a great number of men that Abu 
Bekr is said to have immediately resolved upon the collection of the scattered 
fragments of the Koran before any more of the old companions of the prophet, 
who had stored up his sayings in their memories, had lost their lives. 

While Khfilid was engaged in subjugating the interior plateau of the peninsula, 
other divisions of the Caliph's army succeeded in enforcing obedience from the 
districts bordering on the Persian Gulf, Bahrein and Oman, and in once more 
establishing the supremacy of the Mahommedans in Yemen and Hadramaut. 
Neither the wounded nor the defenceless were spared ; entire tribes were anni- 
hilated, until finally the whole of Arabia fell into a palsy of terror. The victory 
of Islam was complete. But no sooner hail Abu Iickr the entire peninsula once 
more under his control, than lie again took up the plan that Mohammed had 
already sought to follow during the last years of his life, — namely, the dissemi- 
nation of the Mohammedan religion, and the establishment of Moslem rule over 
all countries bordering on the peninsula of Arabia. 

F. The Period, of Conquest 

•Dubiko the following period of expansion, forces and influences that had 
apparently been hidden or conciliated during the lifetime of Mohammed again as- 
serted themselves. Mohammed had, indeed, temporarily succeeded in stifling the 
.ancient feuds and disagreements between the Arabian tribes ; but lie had not been 
:able entirely to destroy them. The "single clans still preserved their prejudices 
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and mutual hatred, and the great chasm that separated agriculturists from shep- 
herds and Yemenites from Mahadites, that appeared to have been bridged over by 
the affiliation of the fugitives from Mecca with the agricultural people of Medina, 
soon showed themselves again with effects even more far reaching than before* 
Mohammed himself had with difficulty suppressed his inborn dislike for culti- 
vators of the soil, and while still in Medina had once permitted himself to he so 
far overcome by his feelings on seeing a plough as to utter the words: “Never 
does such an implement come into a house without bringing disgrace.” 

To these old prejudices new ones were soon added. The ancient tribal nobility 
of the Arabian race were suddenly confronted with a new aristocracy set above 
them that laid claim to political supremacy, and had now succeeded in overcom- 
ing all opposition. This aristocracy was composed of the faithful friends of the 
prophet, the “ Defenders” and the “ Emigrants,” the flower of the devout, who we 
may be sure were not wanting in intellectual pride and ambition. It has already 
been mentioned that they were by no means united among themselves, and had 
almost come to blows over t lie division of the spoils; moreover, the demands of 
All and the jealousy of the emigrated Meccans for the Medinans were sources 
of constant disturbance. 

Naturally the warlike devotees were looked upon with but little favour by 
the freedom-loving Bedouins. But the inhabitants of Mecca, the Qurfiis, who as 
guardians of the Jvaaba exercised an immense influence over the whole of Arabia, 
soon showed themselves to he the most dangerous enemies of the new regime, as 
soon as they had begun to recover from the effects of the humiliation that had 
been inflicted upon them by Mohammed. Ever since they had ceased to oppose 
Islam they had been endeavouring to place themselves once more at the head of the 
religious movement; and however much the first Caliph strove to suppress the 
aspirations of the Meccan nobles, the leadership of whom was now in the hands of 
the Omeyad family, and to exclude them from participation in the government of 
the empire, their old influence, and the importance of the sacred city proved irre- 
sistible. It was not long before men, who during Mohammed’s lifetime had over- 
whelmed the" prophet with hatred and scorn, stood at the head of Moslem armies 
and provinces. The nobles of Mecca, who were not too scrupulous as to the fulfil- 
ment of the precepts of their religion, and who ever held aloft the ideals of old 
Arabian life, were far more sympathetic to the common people than were the 
gloomy fanatics of Medina; and all the while that the faithful were stretching 
forth their hands toward world dominion, a storm was gathering over their heads, 
and the blessings of the prophet proved to them finally a curse. At first an end- 
less vista of victory and plunder opened itself to the comrades of Mohammed, 
The armies of Ahu Bekr departed from Arabia, — finally subdued after unspeak- 
able horrors had taken place, — in order to throw themselves upon the rich pos- 
sessions of the Persians and Byzantines. 


2. WESTERN ASIA BEFORE THE CALIPHATE 

When after the death of Mohammed the Arabians founded a vast empire, of 
which the central point lay in Western Asia, they temporarily succeeded in uniting 
almost all the countries of this region into ode State, just as had once been done by 
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the rulers of ancient Persia, and finally by their conqueror and successor, Alexander 
the Great. Between the end of the Alexandrian epoch and the beginning of the 
Arabian conquests there was a long period of disintegration. While the eastern 
countries of the Mediterranean region, Asia Minor and Syria, had been brought 
into closer contact with the European and African shores of the sea by Greek 
civilization and Roman arms, and had gradually become able to dispense with their 
original manner of life, the races of Persia won back for themselves the right of 
self-government, reasserted the old traditions of the days of the Aelncmenidic, and 
set uj) the religious doctrines of Zoroaster in opposition to Christianity and the 
mythology of Greece. Thus the antagonism between Persia and Rome character- 
ised for many centuries die history of Western Asia. The region, however, that 
had once beheld the rise of a flourishing civilization in the midst of widespread 
barbarism — the same region that had long served as the treasury of corn of West- 
ern Asia, the valley of the Euphrates ami the Tigris, including Mesopotamia and 
Babylon — fell more and more into a lamentable state of ruin and decay; and 
having lost all traces of independent life became a scene of constant war between 
the Roman emperors and the dynasties of the Arsacidie and Sassanida*, that con- 
tinued until the new reign of terror was instituted by the Moslem Caliphs. 

The sad fate of the land of ancient Babylonian civilization is bill a single 
feature of the vast world-historical panorama in which is embraced a complete 
view of the development of Western Asia. It was here that the struggle between 
nomadism and agriculture, between rude freedom and the culture that is attached 
to the soil, between toilsome construction and sudden annihilation, repeated itself 
in countless different forms. That it should have been the destiny of this region 
to be the theatre of constant war arose from its geographical character, in the 
sharp contrasts visible in its conformation. The greater portion of Western Asia 
belongs to the zone of deserts and steppes which extends from the centre of the 
continent over Persia, Syria, and Arabia to Africa; it is the great domain of 
nomadic tribes, the original home of the raiding and conquering races. Western 
Asia was looked upon by the nomads as their rightful property ; and again and 
again they sought to make good this claim, their troops of horsemen repeatedly 
surging forward in furious onset against the Roman legions. However, steppes 
and deserts were not present on every side : mountains and forests encircle the 
elevated plateaus of Iran and the /oiling hills of central Asia Minor. Armenia 
is a land of rugged mountain chains; and on the borders of the plain, that extends 
from Syria to the Dead Sea, peaks arise to an altitude far beyond the limit of per- 
petual snow. Rivers and streams flow down from the mountains into the arid 
regions, and wherever they appear the landscape brightens; the agriculturist 
digs canals through his thirsty fields that offer h.it little reward in return for the 
pains thus bestowed upon them. Flourishing towns and cities arise in the fertile 
Tegions, and within their walls manufactures prosper, and the sciences and arts 
develop. Thus in many regions the territory of the pastoral races is intersected 
by zones of civilization ; the desire of the nomads for wandering is checked, their 
power broken. Often, however, the rising tide of the desert has broken through 
all 3am s and obstructions; the lances and sabres of nomad horsemen have brought 
destruction to the permanently settled races of the plains. Cities have disap- 
peared in fire and blood, and again a wilderness of steppes broadens out over a 
region where once thousands of men lived and laboured ; the herds of the patri- 
arch seek their scanty subsistence amidst the ruins of palaces. 
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As a result of constantly renewed devastations, Western Asia, once, the cradle 
of civilization, now lies in a state of melancholy decay, in sharp contrast to the 
prosperity of Europe. Many years indeed elapsed, and terrible blows were dealt 
before the once flourishing land sank into its present hopeless condition. It can 
well he said that no other portion of the earth lias suffered so much as Western 
Asia; but her greatest period of affliction began with the Arabian conquests that 
temporarily destroyed the power of the Persian nation, and at the same time 
-opened up to the races of the steppes a way into the rich countries of the West, 
that had so often before been assailed in vain. The failing power of the Eastern 
Unman Empire was then no longer able to ward off the storm that threatened 
from the northeast; and the degenerate Caliphs of later days vainly endeavoured 
to exorcise the wild spirits that had been called up by their forefathers, it is true 
that the Persian Empire itself, during the period of its prosperity, had brought evil 
■enough to Western Asia; nevertheless the significance of Iran during the time that 
followed the age of Alexander the (treat consisted above all in its forming a pow- 
erful harrier protecting Mesopotamia, Syria, and Asia Minor from the turbulent 
highland races of the northeast. The Persians were, indeed, not well fitted for 
such a task, inasmuch as the Iranians themselves were closely allied to nomads, 
and constantly assimilated Central Asian elements, so that finally the Persians of 
Homan times presented a striking resemblance to the robber hordes of the North 
and East. The hands of plunderers and murderers of Arsacidiean and Sassani- 
diean origin that advanced upon Syria and Asia Minor acted in very much the 
same manner as did the Mongol and Turkish hordes of later times; and Turanian 
blood and temperament can clearly he recognised in the character of many an 
Arsaoidjcan ruler. Nevertheless the hulk of the Persian people were agricul- 
turists. Their civilization arose for the most part in towns and cities, many of 
which had been founded during the time of Alexander; and the fire-worship of 
Zoroaster was, in its nature and effect, the religion of a stationary, industrious 
rare, that did not seek expansion in wild expeditions of conquest, but looked to 
the arts of peace for its sources of development. 

Not only are many different geographical features united in the highlands of 
Persia, hut the situation of Iran itself, in respect to its neighbour countries, must 
also have had a profound influence on the history of the home of the religion 
of Zoroaster. In the interior of Persia, an arid district of deserts and steppes, 
incapable of yielding a return to the agriculturist, broadens out to the northeast, 
when* it is separated from the Turanian frontier by a comparatively insignificant 
mountain range. Put these low chains of mountains are of the utmost importance 
to Persia; here, where nomadism again and again sought admittance to the \Vest, 
between the southern shore of the Caspian Sea and the mountains of Afghanistan, 
lies the province of Khorassan, the true bulwark of Iran, from which, during times 
of pros] icrity, the Persians advanced their power as far east as the Oxus, even to 
the river Jaxartes, however often they may have bowed before the onset of the 
horsemen of the steppes. The circumstance that the eastern part of Persia, with 
it> high mountains is sharply divided from the western provinces by the dqsert 
plateau of the interior, has given to the former a character of sdf-dependence of 
which the effects have frequently been seen in history; danger from without is not 
to be feared from the East, where India, with its unwarlike inhabitants, extends 
far out beyond the mountain wall Often enough the Hindoos beheld armies of 
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Iranian conquerors marching down into their land of fabulous story, but never 
once dia'they themselves venture on an attack beyond their borders. The eastern 
regions of Persia were only occasionally disturbed by the nomads of the North, 
when the latter penetrated into Persian territory in order to make use of the 
mountain passes that led to the valley of the Indus. 

The southern Persian boundary has but small significance from a political 
point of view, and consists only of the bare coasts of the Indian Ocean and Persian 
Gulf, poor in harbours, and separated from the interior by rugged mountain slopes. 
On the other hand, the vast mountain chains that have their beginning in the 
soutfi and expand fan-like into the west of Persia, form the true centra of the coun- 
try, the dwelling place of the most advanced and industrious of t|p population, 
and at the same time a powerful protecting wall separating Persia: “from Mesopo- 
tamia. The warlike races of these mountains were dangerous neighbours to the 
civilization of Assyria and Babylonia — just as the folk of Elam climbed down 
from the mountains of Western Persia and established their monarchy in Babylon, 
and in later times Cyrus the Great, advancing from the East, destroyed the later 
Babylonian Empire — so also did the Parthian and Sassanidfean rulers successfully 
contest with the Komans for the possession of the Mesopotamian plain, which for 
centuries was little more than an appendage of the Persian Empire. Of much 
more moment to Persia are the geographical features in the northwest. Here th^ 
Iranian mountains do not lie in direct contiguity with a plain, but extend along 
into Armenia without a break, thus forming a continuation of the mountain sys- 
tems of Asia Minor and Caucasia. In consequence, all natural boundaries are 
lacking in the northwest. The warlike Armenians had gradually developed out of 
various originally very different elements under the influence of an Aryan race, and 
although they showed themselves willing to adopt the civilization of Iran, never- 
theless retained their national character and language. Even to the south of the 
Caucasus there dwelt a number of freedom-loving, martial tribes, whose permanent 
subjection by the Persians was not to be thought of. Thus Armenia, together with 
the Southern Caucasian nations, of which Iberia was the most important, soon 
developed into a more or less independent “buffer State;" nor did many years pass 
before it became an apple of discord between Home and the Persian Empire ; in 
faot, once, before the Komans had completed their work of conquest, Armenia rose 
to the position of a power of the ifrst rank. The Persians had many reasons for 
turning their attention to affairs in the Caucasus as well as to Armenia. Not only 
was Khorassan an object of attacks delivered by the Asiatic nomadic races, but 
also beyond the passes of the Caucasus from time to time disturbances arose, 
threatening the very heart of the Iranian Empire. It is highly probable that the 
little nation of the Ossetes, who preserve to this day the Persian language, devel- 
oped from Persian military colonies established on the Kasbek for the prelection 
of the mountain roads. 

The northern boundary of Persia is for the most part protected by the Cas- 
pian Sea.' Here, between the high Elbruz range and the coast, extend the fertile, 
densely populated provinces of Gilan and Masenderan. The mountain districts 
of She Elbruz, Dielem and Tabaristan, are to be included among tbe most impor- 
tant -of the Persian provinces, and are also in many ways to be considered a 
centre of Iranian power. The terraced plains of the interior that extend from 
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the western mountains and the Elbruz to the steppes, have been cultivated for 
ages. There stood, and still stand, the most important cities of Iran : PasaTgada, 
Persepolis, Ecbatana, Teheran, Ispahan, and Kashan. It was only during the period 
of Persian conquest that the seat of the Iranian government was transferred to 
the West, — to Sufa, on the western slope of the mountains of Chusistan, dur- 
ing the days of the Achaiinenidse, and to Ctesiphon on the Tigris, under the 
Arsacidie and Sassanidui. 

As a result of the wars of Alexander the Great, the Persian nation was suddenly 
cast down from its position of supremacy, and placed under Greek rule. . The 
dominion of the Seleucidm, who took a prominent position in Western Asia as the 
heirs of Alexander, also rested upon a Greek foundation, and found its most power- 
ful support in the Hellenised cities of Syria and Mesopotamia; in Persia, strangely 
enough, the civilization of the Greeks took firmer root in the eastern mountain 
districts and in Baetria than in the more ancient western provinces of Iran. The 
Seleucidie soon recognized the impossibility of holding together their vast empire, 
and decided to move the centre of government to the West; but by so doing they 
Lost the opportunity of winning over to their side the Iranians, who were once more 
arising to influence and power. The advanced posts of Greek civilization in Bac- 
tria were also of but little avail to them, for the governors of this district did not 
seek their welfare in establishing connections with the .Seleucidie, but rather in 
the development of their own powers. 

Even during the most gloomy times, the Iranian civilization and religion had 
not been wanting in a place of refuge. Atropatene, a small Persian State, had all 
the while preserved its existence in the mountainous country of the northwest, in 
the neighbourhood of Lake Urumia. This district was either overlooked or inten- 
tionally spared during the stormy period of Alexander; for according to all appear- 
ances it was no temporal power, but a region sacred to the priest class of Persia, 
a sort of Iranian ecclesiastical State that Alexander did not venture to destroy. 
During later times also the country remained undisturbed. An attack by Antio- 
chus 111, planned in the year 222, was fortunately avoided through a formal sub- 
mission ; and the priests of the sacred fire were allowed to preserve the traditions 
of their people in peace until the dawning of a better day. 

(a) The Empire of the Parthian* under the A rmcidcc. — This period began 
with the overthrow of the empire of the Seleucidie. It is a significant fact that 
the foundations of the Parthian nation seem not to have been laid by a man of 
Iranian blood, but by a Turanian, a member of one of the nomadic tribes, of which 
many had already won for themselves a secure position in the steppe lands of Cen- 
tral Persia. The wandering races are born to dominate ; a nation-forming power 
is inherent in their very nature ; and it is also in an intellectual sense that they 
possess that broad, commanding view which is granted to them by the. immeasur- 
able horizon of their steppes. Nevertheless, it is only by acting as a leaven, or 
ferment, that the nomads produce great effects, as is demonstrated by the history 
of the Parthians; for wherever a pastoral race breaks into a land in overwhelm- 
ing numbers, its activity is solely destructive, as Western Asia experienced many 
times — almost to the total ruin of her civilization. The Turanian ruling house 
that gained the position of supremacy in Iran had already become conversant with 
Persian customs and culture before its advance to power; indeed, it consciously 
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walked in the footsteps of its great Persian forerunners, tracing its origin back to 
Artaxerxes III, the Achiemenuhvan, 

The early history of the Parthian Empire was so devoid of interest that the 
contemporary Greek chroniclers hardly mentioned the affairs of Persia, and have 
left to us little more than a few hare statements ; moreover, since all Parthian 
kings verc known by the name Arsaces on their accession to the throne, many 
changes in the succession must have taken place, of which we now possess little 
or no knowledge. It is probable that Arsaces L the founder of the dynasty, reigned 
but ^ short time. In the year 1248 it. c. he made way for his brother and successor 
Arsaces II. Tiridates I, who, profiting by the neglect into which the eastern pro- 
vinces of Syria had fallen, greatly enlarged his dominions at the expense of the 
Seleucidai. Unfortunately the extent of the territory originally occupied by the 
Parthians is no longer known with certainty. There can be no doubt but that it 
was situated in the northeastern part of Persia; and that it must have consisted 
largely of steppes may he inferred from the fact that the hulk of the Parthian 
army was made up of cavalry. Although the Parthians were not of pure Iranian 
descent, both the language and civilization of the empire were Persian. 

Tiridates f also added to his empire the province of Hyrcania; that included 
the greater portion of the Khorassan of to-day, and of whirl i the inhabitants were 
especially nearly related to the Parthians. The rulers of the neighbouring king- 
dom of Bactria, that remarkable Greek State on Iranian soil, were, naturally enough, 
at first unfriendly to the new empire. With the assistance of the Hadrian king, 
Diodotus I'Heleucus Callinicus expelled Tiridates from his kingdom in the year 
238; but Diodotus TI reversed the policy of his predecessor, joined forces with 
Tiridates and compelled Callinieus to withdraw. At the end of these wars the 
Parthian Empire may he looked upon as firmly established. 

The mountainous country in the west was also conquered by the Parthians; 
and the old Medan capital, Echatana, likewise came into their possession, The 
ecclesiastical State of Atmpatcne entered into a close relationship with the new 
empire, without, however, becoming merged in it. In later times it even huppened 
that this curious nation of priests at times assumed a position of decided hostility to 
the Persian rulers (who were never looked upon as true Iranians), and allied itself 
with the Itomans. That Antiochus the Great planned a campaign against Atro- 
patene after crushing the rebellion of the .Medan governor Melon (222-220 a. (■.) 
only proved how dangerous this little State had become, now that the Iranians 
had entered into a conflict with Hellenism, and the religious influence of the 
priestjiood was beginning to transform itself into a jxjliiical agency. Artavasdes, 
the governor then in office, esc&}ied the storm through timely submission in 220 n. c. 
The king of the Parthians, Arsakes III, Altai .ruius I (214-196), was also com- 
pelled to acknowledge the supremacy of the Selpucidse when Antioch us advanced 
with a powerful army into Iran, and jxmetrated as far as India in 209; hut this 
acknowledgment was little more than an empty form, and the campaign of Anti- 
ochus remained for a long time the last attempt made by the Seleucidm to main- 
tauutheir prestige in the East. 

The vigorous efforts toward expansion of Antiochus the Great in the West, 
and the rise of the Bactrian kingdom in the East were great obstacles to the 
development of the Parthian State. Not until the accession of Arsakes VI, Mith- 
rid&tes I, who came to the throne in the year 174, did circumstances become more 
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favourable to Parthia. While the empire of the Seleueidae was in a state of hope- 
less confusion, Mithridates invaded the western provinces of Iran at the head 
of his multitudes of horsemen, and advanced into Media and Persia y he next 
broke through the mountain passes, subdued the Elimaei, who inhabited the south- 
western slope of the Iranian mountains, and finally appeared on the broad plain 
of Mesopotamia — a region that was destined long to remain a field of action for 
the hordes of mounted Parthians. In the East, also, the decay of Bactrian power 
furnished an opportunity for entering into a successful war, as result of which 
Bactria lost several provinces, and finally acknowledged the sovereignty of the 
Parthian king. An attempt to reconquer Western Iran, made by Demetrius II 
Nicator, terminated in the capture of the Syrian king, B. c. 139. Mithridates gave 
Demetrius the hand of his daughter in marriage, and then endeavoured to place 
him upon the throne of the Seleucidae as a vassal of the Parthians. Although 
this effort to extend the influence of Parthia failed, the Seleucidie were unsuc- 
cessful in winning back their lost provinces ; the vast army that Antiochus VII 
assembled in the year 1 30 was attacked and for the greater part destroyed at its 
winter quarters in Mesopotamia, almost without assistance from the Parthians, by 
the non-military inhabitants of western Iran. With this event the period of wars 
between the Seleucidae and the Parthians ended. The former contented them- 
selves with their western provinces until they were overcome by the Komans ; the 
latter were soon obliged to defend themselves against new enemies. 

The two endangered frontiers of the Persian Empire have already been men- 
tioned: the western, that bordered on the European and later on the Arabian 
sphere of civilization, and the northeastern, along which the troops of Iran held 
constant watch against the nomadic races of the Central Asian steppes. Once more 
a violent storm whirled through Khorassan, the eastern gateway of the empire. 
Arsakes VII, Phraates II, who, as successor to Mithridates, continued the struggle 
with Syria, obtained troops of Scythian, that is to say, Turkish horsemen for the 
reinforcement of his army. The Turks, however, arrived too late on the scene of 
warfare, and were told that they would have to return to their Turanian home, 
without receiving either pay or plunder. This was most displeasing to the Scy- 
thians; they forthwith attacked the Parthians, who sought to strengthen their 
army by enrolling among their ranks the prisoners captured during the campaign 
against Antiochus. In the midst of the struggle the prisoners of war went over to 
the side of the Scythians. The Parthians took to flight, and King Phraates was 
slain on the field of battle (127 n. c.). It is true that the Scythians, laden with 
booty, now returned to their native steppes ; but their disappearance was fol}o , fo#d 
by a new and still more serious invasion of the nomads. 

Another great movement had taken place among the Central Asian races — a 
movement similar to the many that were constantly recurring in this measureless 
region. The nomadic tribes of the Yuetshi, a Turkish-Mongolian mixed race, 
driven from their homes in the north of China by the Hiung-Nu at the beginning 
of the second century b. c., had thrown themselves upon the regions lying to the 
south, but were again dislodged and driven still farther southward by the Usun, a 
race that had likewise been disturbed by the Hiung-Nu. After marching through 
the plains of Turkistan, the Yuetshi finally descended upon the eastern provinces 
of Iran, and took possession of the kingdom of Bactria, about the year 126 B. c. 
Thus the Parthian Empire also was threatened by a formidable enemy on its 
very borders. 
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The danger was not so easily to be warded off as had been the case before 
during the attack of the Scythians, for the Yuetshi soon succeeded in firmly estab- 
lishing their power, and by conquering the northern valley of the Indus as well as 
a portion of Turkistan, secured for their ends the assistance of populous territories. 
The life-long endeavour of Arsakes III, Mithridates II, perhaps the most able 
of all the Parthian kings, was to subdue the Yuetshi, and also to force back the 
Scythians, who had again attempted to take possession of the western provinces 
of Iran. In the West, the activities of Mithridates were necessarily limited ; but 
it spgaks volumes for his political sagacity that he sought to extend the influence 
of Parthia over the rising nation of Armenia. 

On the death of Mithridates II, in the year 76 a. c., it soon became apparent 
that the wars in the East had not only weakened the Parthian Empire, but had also 
endangered its position in the West. The kings of Armenia, in pursuance of their 
newly instituted policy of expansion, took possession of northern Mesopotamia, and 
even of the sacred State of Atropatene, and with the latter they also obtained a 
certain political influence over the whole of Iran. Tigranes, king of Armenia, 
at that time considered his power sufficiently great to warrant the assumption of 
the* title, “King of Kings,” which, as a highly valued inheritance of Aclnemidman 
times, # had descended to the Parthian Arkasida*.; in other words, Armenia made 
preparations for supplanting the Parthians in their leadership of the Iranian nation. 
Tigranes, however, soon became entangled in the wars of Mithridates, king of 
Pontus, against liome and lost his kingdom. When Pompey took control of the 
affairs of Homan Western Asia, there were repeated disputes with Arsakes XI J, 
Phraates III, king of Parthia, who laid claim to the Euphrates as the western 
boundary of his dominions ; but the moderation of the Romans and the internal 
disorders that followed the assassination of Phraates by his son Mithridates III, 
Orodes, prevented the outbreak of a serious conflict. The attempts of the Par- 
thians to regain possession of the provinces that had also been torn from them l>y 
Armenia led to no open warfare. In the year 54 n.c. the civil war in Parthia 
came to an end ; and ( )rodes, now sole ruler, was in a position to enter into the 
first great struggle with the Roman Empire. 

That Rome was unable to gain a j permanent success in this war, and that the 
Roman legions failed to make their way to India across the mountainous frontiers 
of Western Iran, following in the footsteps of Alexander, are facts of vast historical 
significance. The civilization of the western world which had once been borne by 
Alexander as far as the Indus, was destined for more than a thousand years to be 
cut pff from all contact with the world of the East; for the small flame of Greek 
culture that shed its feeble rays over Bactria counted for little and was soon exti- 
nguished. It is true that Greek art lived on in India for many years longer; but it 
finally became degenerate and lost all resemblance to its former self in the hands 
of the Hindoos. It is also true that the teachings of Indian sages were echoed 
in the ^restera world of esoteric sects and schools of philosophy, but the mutual 
labour of civilization was completely broken off. Persia was no mere physical har- 
ries through which at least the rays of intellectual life could penetrate ; broad and 
massive it lay between the worlds of the East and West, exulting in its isolation 
and independence, above all in its religion, the believers in which beheld in pagan 
Greeks no less than in Christians, Brahmans, and Buddhists only enemies worthy 
of hatred. The isolation of the Persian Empire proved in the long run to be any- 
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tiling but a blessing to the Iranian people. Even the literature of Persia did not 
begin to flourish until the Arabian conquest had broken down all barriers and 
temporarily united Western Asia uuder the banner of the prophet. 

Commerce also was hindered in performing its labour of civilization in Iran. 
The fault certainly did not lie in any want of commercial enterprise among the 
Persians ; on the contrary, they had been celebrated as merchants from t}ie very 
earliest times, and during the age of the Partliians also they tenaciously held fast 
to their important monopoly of Chinese silk. It is much more probable that the 
trouble lay in an excess rather than a lack of the commercial spirit, whereby 
the Persians were led to assume the profitable and secure role of middlemen, and 
hence found it advantageous to put a stop to all direct trade between the different 
peoples of their neighbourhood. Thus it happened that although the products of 
India, Central Asia, and even of China were to be found in the markets of Mesopo- 
tamia, it was only in the rarest instances that Homan merchants succeeded in trav- 
ersing Parthia and in bringing back to their native city news of the lands that lay 
far beyond to the East, or that the Persians themselves paid a visit to the West. 

When the Parthian Empire first made its preparations for war with the 
Homans, no one would have ventured to prophesy that the power of Home would 
be unable to penetrate beyond the Tigris, or that the Euphrates was destined to 
become the eastern boundary line of Latin influence. The land ruled by the kings 
of Parthia was great and populous, it is true ; but it was possessed of small unity, 
being rather a conglomerate of small and more or less independent kingdoms held 
together only by the iron hand of the emperor and a common religious belief. 
Everywhere, especially in the mountainous districts, small dynasties had been 
preserved, some of which had originated as far back as the times of the Aclue- 
menidru ; and inasmuch as every conqueror had been contented with a merely 
formal acknowledgment of supremacy, they had for the most part retained their 
independence throughout the storms of the Alexandrian period. These minor 
princes, to whom their own subjects were far more loyal than to the distant 
emperor, played an important role in the struggle between the Seleucida^ and the 
Partliians for the possession of the mountain regions of Western Iran. In the 
wars with the Homans, however, they took a less prominent part, because the scene 
of conflict lay farther to the West in the Mesopotamian plain. 

The most distinguished of the lesser dynasties — one, moreover, that was fre- 
quently independent of Persia — was the Armenian. In this, as in several other 
instances, the Arsacidie had succeeded in placing a member of their own family 
upon the throne. It is worthy of note that in Eastern Persia also, after the 
government had been overthrown by the Yuetshi, Arsacideean dynasties soon came 
to the front again and acknowledged the sovereignty of the Parthian emperor. 
Unfortunately we have but little exact information in regard to these occurrences; 
nevertheless, it appears to be certain that the same course of events took place 
here as has so often come about, in other regions, especially in China. The native 
population, owing to the superiority of their civilization, succeeded in despoiling 
the conquerors not only of their national character, but also of their dominion, so 
that it finally became an easy matter for the Partliians to overthrow the feeble 
government of the foreigners, and through the installation of a branch of the house 
of the Arsacida 5 *, once more to unite the eastern provinces to Western Iran. It 
was no doubt owing to this event that the Parthian kings were enabled to oppose 
the Homans with the undivided strength of their empire. 
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There was also another small Arsacidivan kingdom in Persia ; but of this our 
knowledge is very indefinite. It appears that on their accession to power the 
family of the Arsacida 4 came to an understanding as to the division of the spoils. 
One branch obtained the imperial dignity, and the others were granted semi- 
independent dominions, most of which were situated in the northern part of 
Persia, *in conformity with the location of the earliest possessions of the Parthians. 
Certain hereditary offices also* seem to have been given to the relatives of the 
imperial family, for example, the Suraship, a bearer of which title (Sotpqiw) 
commanded the forces sent against Crassus in the year 53 it. c. The Sura was 
also possessed of other important functions, and his title seemed to signify both 
an office and a family name, somewhat in the way that the name Arsaces (Arsttkdy 
Arsak) was adopted by all the emperors as a title as well as a surname. In 
general, the relatives of the ruling dynasty must have l>een a firm support to the 
emperor; at all events they were much more loyal than the princes of the imperial 
line itself, whose position was so temptingly near to the throne that they must 
often enough have endeavoured to usurp the prerogatives of the emperor. 

The effects of the loose union of the Parthian Empire were also visible in its 
badly organised army, in the efficiency of which there had not been the least 
improvement since the times of the AcluumtMiida\ The lessons of the wars of 
Alexander had fallen upon barren soil. On the outbreak of a conflict the separate 
nations of the empire were called upon to furnish their quotas of irregular horse- 
men, who assembled in helpless masses, differing greatly from one another in 
armament as well as in methods of battle, loosely united through the influence of 
the general in command or the emperor, and ever ready to scatter in wild flight on 
the deatli of their leader. There is also but little to be said in favour of the Ira- 
nian infantry. The strength of the army lay in the organised cavalry, consisting 
mainly of Turanian mercenaries, and it was before these horsemen that the Homan 
legions, for all their uniformity of equipment, and their magnificent tactics and 
discipline, were constantly compelled to retreat. Archers, who overwhelmed the 
opposing forces with a hail of arrows, formed the bulk of the Parthian cavalry, and 
behind them rode heavily armed lancers, ready at any moment to break through 
the weakened ranks of the enemy, it was fortunate for the Parthians that the 
decisive battles against Koine w or**, fought on the plain of Mesopotamia, where the 
hordes of Iranian cavalry found an unlimited place of exercise, and afield well 
adapted to their peculiar methods of fighting. The effects of the heavy blows dealt 
by the well-tried Koman legions were completely lost on the endless plain, and 
the •clumsy pilum and short sword were useless against the scattered Parthian 
squadrons, that, fleeing before the legions, poured back upon them a storm of lances 
and arrows, and returning from all sides, surged over the awkward masses of Roman 
infantry, as storm-tossed waves dash over a sinking ship. The hot sun that beat 
down upon the arid plain was the best ally of the Parthians, for it placed many 
a body of hostile troops almost defenceless in their hands, and proved but a small 
obstacle to the movements of their desert-bred horses. Thus, it was with true 
ndtaadic weapons that the Parthians fought and conquered in a region thoroughly 
adapted to their national methods of warfare. 

However, the Romans were not completely lacking in allies. There were still 
remains of former civilization and abundance to be seen in Mesopotamia along the 
banks of the rivers. After the conquest of Alexander, a number of towns and 
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cities were founded there by the Greeks, the inhabitants of which in later times 
were by no means inclined to acknowledge the supremacy of the rude Parthian 
emperors. As long as the SeleuckUe ruled over Mesopotamia, these cities had 
been the firmest support of their power — indeed it seemed then that the whole 
land would be Hellenised and permanently united to the culture of the*West. 
After the downfall of the Seleucidae, the Romans became the representatives of 
the western world. It is true that they were less sympathetic to the Greeks than 
the Seleucidae had been; nevertheless, they were far more acceptable to them 
than the hated Iranian races. That the Romans were able to establish themselves 
at least in the northern provinces of Mesopotamia, was due in a large measure to V 
the influence of the Greek cities. 

As soon as Romans and Parthians had become close neighbours, a conflict was 
only a question of time. Julius Ctesar himself looked upon war as inevitable. 
Nevertheless, the outbreak of the first struggle was due entirely to minor con- 
siderations. M. Licinius Crassus was elected consul for the second time in the 
year 55 B. c., and received from the senate a commission to restore order in the 
eastern provinces. This important but comparatively humble task promised as 
little gratification to his ambition as it did plunder to his greed for possessions. 
Moreover, his being sent to Asia was little more than a compensation granted to 
him by his allies, Ctesar and Pompey, in return for the pitiful part he had already 
played elsewhere. However, he now resolved to make the most of his oppor- 
tunities. The deeds of Lucullus, who had returned from Asia with boundless 
treasure, awakened in the vain man a spirit of rivalry, and it was not long before 
his lively imagination presented to his eyes a vista of a campaign even greater 
than that of Alexander. 

Affairs were not entirely unfavourable to Crassus when he first arrived in 
Western Asia. The struggle for the Parthian succession between Arsakes XIII 
and Arsakes XIV had just been brought to an end by the assassination of the 
former, and the new emperor had as yet scarcely time for seating himself firmly on 
the throne. King Artabasus I (Artavazd) of Armenia voluntarily allied himself 
with the Romans ; and the Mesopotamian cities welcomed Crassus as a liberator. ; f 
But the consul was unable to take advantage of his position. To be sure he .* 
crossed the Euphrates in the year 53, without making a very deep search for a 
pretext, won several victories over the surprised Parthians, and occupied a number 
of cities that offered but little opposition ; but in the autumn he recrossed the river.: 1. 
in order to seek more comfortable winter quarters, and left the conquered cities • * 
under the protection of disproportionately feeble garrisons. The Parthians took - 
advantage of this laxity, and collecting their forces marched against the Romans. 

The two armies met not far from the city of Charran (Carrhse), on the river 
Bilikh. The Romans were able to effect little or nothing with their short swords ■ 
in face of the showers of arrows that were shot into the closely formed legions - 
from all sides as they toiled painfully onward in the hot rays of the sun. After 
a contest that lasted for two days, the re mnant s of the Roman army took refuge 
behind the walls of Charran. Crassus was treacherously put to death whilst nego- 
tiating with the Parthian general, and his troops were soon forced to lay down 
their arms (June 9, 53 b. c.). This unlucky campaign cost the Romans more than 
thirty thousand of their best soldiers, of whom about ten thousand were taken 
prisoner by the Parthians, and sent to the eastern provinces of Iran. ' But the 
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Partitions did not follow up the victory, and so lost its natural fruits, Mesopotamia 
alone falling into their bauds. They also failed to reap any advantages from the 
wars between Caesar and Pompey, although the latter had prevailed upon them to 
become his allies. Caesar’s plan to invade Iran was only shattered by his assassina- 
tion iff the year 44. On the whole the Parthian successes amounted to very little 
indeed* everywhere they had been foiled by the stubborn valour of the Romans. 

. Yet Antony’s expedition (35 B. c.) was entirely unsuccessful. He intended to 
avoid a battle on the Mesopotamian plain, and by invading the mountainous dis- 
trict# of Iran thought to avail himself of the superiority of his infantry. But he 
. neglected to make proper arrangements for provisioning his vast army. When he 
had advanced as far as Atropatene, he began to lay siege to the city of Phraspa 
with insufficient war materials at his disposal, and was soon obliged to retreat and 
to seek refuge in Armenia, after suffering severe losses. The faithlessness of the 
.Armenians, who did not send the promised reinforcements, contributed not a little 
to the defeat of the Romans, who soon afterward led away the Armenian king, 
Artavasdes, a prisoner to Alexandria (30 b. c.). Shortly after the retreat of Antony 
the king of Media and Phraates IV quarrelled, and as a result the repulse of the 
Romans led to no further Parthian successes. Antony was even able to form an 
alliance with the Medes. 

During the following years Phraates IV was fully occupied in maintaining 
his position on the throne, and consequently he treated the Romans with great 
deference. In the year 20 B. c. C:esar Augustus received back from the Parthians 
the captured insignia and the prisoners of war, to the general satisfaction of the 
Roman people. Neither Phraates nor his incapable successor took any important 
part in the Armenian-Roman wars. Several Parthian princes were educated in 
Rome, not, however, to their advantage ; for when one of them, Vonones I, became 
emperor, his preference for Latin institutions made him so unpopular that he was 
soon forced to abdicate in favour of a rival, Arsakes XIX, Artabanus III, in the 
year 16 a. d. Artabanus was scarcely more successful than his predecessor ; his en- 
deavours to reconquer Armenia failed. A powerful party of his own subjects rose 
, against him with the assistance of the Romans, and finally drove him into the 
eastern provinces. On his return he concluded a treaty with the Emperor Cali- 
gula, was once more obliged to flee, but nevertheless died as emperor A. i>. 40. 
The civil war continued under his’ successors also, and disturbances in Armenia 
and in the East caused the empire to tremble to its very foundations. In the years 
58-60 the Romans and Parthians were once more on such good terms that they 
finally succeeded in bringing the Armenian question to a peaceful issue. The Par- 
thian prince Tiridates went to Rome in 62, and was there ceremoniously invested 
with the sovereignty of Armenia, as a dependency of the Roman Empire. 

The decay of the Parthian Empire made further progress during the years 
immediately following. It is obvious that the Parthian people became less and 
less energetic, and that the isolated Iranian provinces and principalities gradually 
gained in independence; indeed, at one time the empire seemed to have been 
divided into several independent States. Rome, surfeited with conquest, was no 
longer able to send forth the colonial expeditions that had once disseminated her 
power and culture over almost the entire known world; for Italy, the centre of the 
empire, had long been drained of its population. For many years the emperors, 
showed no inclination to take advantage of the disturbances in the Parthian 
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Empire. Trajan was the first to resume the policy of conquest of the age of the 
Csesars, and the affairs of Armenia once more furnished a pretext. The great 
weakness of the Parthian Empire was shown by the feeble resistance offered by 
the emperor of the period, Arsakes XXVI. Khosru I; in fact, scarcely any oppo- 
sition was encountered except that of the minor princes of the frontiers* when 
Trajan, after the conquest of Northern Mesopotamia, crossec the Tigris, and then, 
with the aid of a rapidly constructed flotilla, advanced as far south as Ctesiphon, 
capturing the golden throne of the Parthian emperors, and even penetrated as far 
as the Persian Gulf in the year 116. Serious disturbances in the newly conqyered 
legion rendered it necessary for the victorious emperor to withdraw his forces after 
having ceremoniously — hut of course fruitlessly — appointed a Parthian prince 
as ruler in his stead. 

The deatli of Trajan in 117 brought his unsuccessful undertaking to an end. 
Hadrian, his successor, hastened to recall the lloman troops from Armenia 
and from beyond the Euphrates, and thus re-established the old boundary line. 
Hadrian realised that the days of great conquest were past. Not until the time 
of Marcus Aurelius — when the Parthian king Arsakes XXVIII, Volagases III 
(Valagas, 148-191), once more began Lbe struggle with Rome, but after early suc- 
cesses received a terrific defeat and was even compelled to evacuate Ctesiphon — 
was Mesopotamia permanently occupied, and the boundary of the Roman Empire 
pushed forward to the upper Tigris. Some of the lesser princes of the Parthian 
frontier became entangled in the Roman wars of the succession, and as a result 
Severus opened a campaign that ended in Ctesiphon once more being conquered 
and looted in 198. The wretched condition of the Parthian Empire finally enticed 
Caracella also to seek for easily won laurels through a treacherous attack on the 
unsuspecting Emperor Arsakes XXXI in 216. Artabanus V, Macrinus, the next 
Parthian emperor, was obliged to content himself with the possession of Mesopo- 
tamia. Shortly afterward a complete change took place in the affairs of the 
Iranian Empire, when the dynasty of the Arsacida? was supplanted by the house 
of the Sassanidue. 

(b) The Saesanidec. — It is greatly to be regretted that even the western side 
of Parthia is but dimly illumined by history, while the interior of the country 
and the eastern provinces have ever remained hidden in profound darkness. Aside 
from the weakness of the emperors and the great losses of population sustained by 
the Parthian nation during its constant wars, we have no certain knowledge of 
what the more immediate causes of the change of dynasty may have been. , The 
new dynasty of the Sassanidte was beyond all doubt — as indeed became evident 
in later times — a more genuine representative of the Iranian race than the Tura- 
nian Arsacuke, who must ever have appeared as foreigners to the Aryan Iranians. 
That the downfall of the Arsacidoe betokened a more or less conscious return to 
the ancient Iranian spirit was shown by the great importance attached by the 
Sassanide rulers to questions of religion and unity of belief. The religion of Zoro- 
aster was exclusively a creation of Iranian intellectual life and the true palladium 
of that ancient portion of the Iranian race which had long ago settled in the land 
of Persia. In their relations to the Romans the early Parthian emperors had 
never shown the slightest inclination toward religious propaganda ; on the other 
hand, the Sassanidae were fanatical defenders of their faith. 
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The fact that the Iranian people became more and more enthusiastic in regard 
to their ancient religion, proved only that they, too, were unable to escape the 
general tendency of the times. Questions of faith were not only becoming more 
and more prominent, but were also gradually being transformed into elements of 
political power. It was during this period that Christianity was beginning to 
shake ,the spiritual life of the ancient world to its very foundations ; and the 
waves of this movement had already begun to flow over the frontiers of Iran. If 
the new religion had struck firm root in Persia, if it had finally won the victory 
ove^ the worship of fire, then there would have been an end to the isolation of 
Persia. Iran would have become a member of the western civilized world, just 
as in later days it became a portion of the Mohammedan Empire. The Jewish 
religion had already penetrated into Persia. There were large colonies of Hebrews 
in Babylon; and about the year 57 B. c. the king of Adiabene, a dependency *of 
Parthia, within which was included a portion of ancient Assyria, became a convert 
to the Jewish faith. Toward the end of the first century Christianity lmd begun 
to spread over Mesopotamia, and the first Christian missionaries must also have 
appeared at that time in the highlands of Iran. The priests of Zoroaster were 
inflamed with anger when they beheld the advance of the new doctrine that dimin- 
ished ^heir sphere of power in the West, while in the East, Buddhism had been at 
work for centuries in undermining the pillars of their faith. The downfall of the 
Parthian princes, who had looked upon matters of religion with indifference, may 
perhaps have come about indirectly owing to the influence of the priests; certainly 
there is no doubt but that the dynastic change was most welcome to the latter. 
The very first of the Sassanide rulers appears in history as a religious fanatic, 
whose accession was especially dreaded by the Jews, and who almost immediately 
after coming to the throne issued several edicts commanding the suppression of 
the Hebrew faith. During the following years the Zoroastrian religion became 
one of the chief means for attaining imperial unity. Its diffusion was the highest 
duty of the ruler; and the sacied lire remained a symbol of the exclusive and 
isolated Iranian nationality until it was finally quenched by the waves of Moham- 
medan conquest. 

The founder of the Sassankhean dynasty, Ardishir Babekan (Artaxerxes,son of 
Babek), was born in Persis, the centre of ancient Iran; his family claimed descent 
from a mythical ancestor, Sasan, arid for that reason possessed a hereditary right of 
priesthood. His father Babek seems to have founded a small kingdom in Persis 
and to have seized the territories of various other lesser rulers, an occurrence by 
no flieans rare during the latter days of the Parthian Empire. Although Ardishir 
vigorously continues his father’s policy of territorial expansion, Artabanus V (who 
died in 224) permitted him to pursue his way in peace. Finally, however, his 
growing power and the hopes which the Iranian priesthood set in the upstart 
prince rendered it necessary for the “ King of Kings ” to take hostile measures 
against his unruly vassal. But it was already too late ; Ardishir conquered and 
put to death Yolagases V, the last of the Arsacidse, on the plain of Hormujan in 
the year 227. 

It was not long before Ardishir was acknowledged as King of Kings by the 
western provinces of Iran as well as by Armenia ; and the East also soon became 
subject to his rule, the surviving Arsacide princes taking refuge in India. Other 
branches of the family of the Arsacidae became reconciled to the new emperor and 
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retained their provinces. A new feature entered Persian history with the appear- 
ance of the first of the Sassanidae. The ancient traditions of the Achaemenidaean 
period were once more brought into prominence, and the consciousness of national 
unity greatly developed. Ardishir had scarcely founded his empire when he imme- 
diately directed his attention toward the West, sent a pretentious embassy to the 
Homans, and demanded that they should cede to him entire Western Asia. Soon 
afterward he sought to regain the lost provinces in Mesopotamia by force of arms. 
This was in the year 230. War with the Persians, as the Iranians were once more 
called in the West, now that the ancient ruling nation had again risen to ppwer, 
became inevitable — whether welcome or otherwise to the Emperor Alexander 
Severus. The first campaign, fought in the year 231, was indecisive. In the 
interior of Persia, however, the culture of Iran was awakened to fresh life) and 
received the full support of the triumphant priesthood. New towns were founded, 
schools and temples arose on all sides, the judicial system and the army were 
thoroughly reformed. Everywhere were evidences of a new development of the 
true Iranian spirit apparent ; and it was not long before the nation deemed itself 
sufficiently strong once more resolutely to enforce its old claims on the sovereignty 
of Western Asia. 

The period of the Persian-Roman wars began with the accession of Shapur 1 
(Sapor), who came to the throue on the death of his father, Artaxerxes 1, in the 
year 241. The first campaign opened in 242 ; Shapur advanced as far as Antioch, 
and after several severe engagements had been fought, was forced back to the river 
Tigris. The Emperor Gordian ceded Armenia and Mesopotamia to the Persians in 
order to avoid further conflict with a dangerous opponent during a time when 
serious disturbances were taking place in Rome. The two empires remained at 
peace with one another until 258, when the Persian king again invaded Syria, took 
the emperor Valerian prisoner together with his army in 260, captured Antioch, and 
returned triumphantly to his country with an immense quantity of plunder. The 
rising power of the Palmyran king, Odenathus, who declared war on Persia and 
advanced as far as the gates of Otesiphon, saved Syria from further invasions ; for 
after the foray of the Palmyrans Shapur was no longer in a position to make war 
on Rome. 

The general state of affairs in his own country may also have diverted the atten- 
tion of Shapur — an enthusiastic believer in the religion of Zoroaster — from mat- 
ters of foreign policy. As with all the great religions of the world, imitations and 
degenerate cults were constantly cropping out among the Zoroastrians. An attempt 
was made to combine the Iranian faith with Christian and Hebrew elements and 
thus to create a new and uniform belief. The leader of the new movement was ■ 
Manes, the founder of the Manichrean sect, whose first appearance probably took 
place in the year 238. Various accounts have been preserved of his relations to 
Shapur. It is probable that the emperor, who died in 272, although at first dis- 
posed to treat the Manichaeans with tolerance, was finally induced by the orthodox 
priesthood to take steps toward suppressing the sect. Manes fled to the East, and 
on his return to Persia in the year 274 was seized and executed by the son* of 
Shapur, Varanes I (Bahram), and his followers were dispersed. Thus the danger 
of a split in the national religion of Persia was avoided. Iran preserved its own 
character, but became isolated from all other nations, and in the future was obliged 
to depend entirely on its own resources. 
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There is little to be said about the immediate successors of Shapur, many of 
whom remained but a short time upon the throne. The war begun by the £inperor 
Caras in the year 283, simply because the disturbances in the kingdom of the 
Sassanidae seemed to present a favourable opportunity for an invasion, came to 
an end on the sudden death of the Roman emperor, after his army had advanced 
as far, as Ctesiphon. The campaign of Diocletian in the year 297 was more suc- 
cessful ; after being defeated in one battle the Romans won a brilliant victory over 
the Sassanide king Narses. A peace favourable to Rome followed. Armenia 
became a Roman dependency, and several districts beyond the Tigris were sur- 
rendered to the victors. 

The confusion in Persia did not come to an end until the accession of Shapur II, 
who ruled from 309-380. His was a truly Oriental government : a born leader of 
armies at the head of the State. The wars with Rome, now under Constantine, con- 
tinged, but with little positive result ; the first period ended with a futile siege of 
Nisibis (Mygdonia), the Roman stronghold of Eastern Mesopotamia, in the year 350. 
When the struggle broke out anew in 359, Shapur captured the strongly fortified 
town of Amida after a long and severe contest. The death of Constantine was fol- 
lowed by the accession of Julian the Apostate, who also resolved to walk in the 
footsteps of Alexander the Great. He set out from Antioch with a well-tried army, 
and without encountering any great difficulties arrived before Ctesiphon in the year 
363 ; however, he was soon obliged to withdraw his forces owing to a lack of sup- 
plies, pureued by the main body of Shapur’s cavalry. Shortly afterward Julian 
was mortally wounded in a battle, and his successor, Jovian, whom the soldiers had 
elected from their midst, was compelled to make peace on humiliating terms in 
order to save his army from annihilation. Shapur recovered Eastern Mesopotamia 
together with Mygdonia, and thus in possession of a favourable strategic position, 
was enabled once more to turn his attention to Armenia. 

Armenia was the chief scene of the religious-political struggle that was then 
taking place along the entire western frontier of the Persian Empire ; it was a 
struggle between Christianity and Fire-worship, Roman influence against Persian. 
“When on the accession of Constantine the Great, victory was assured to the Chris- 
tians in the Roman Empire, the rulers of Armenia and Iberia hastened openly to 
adopt the Christian faith, naturally not without encountering opposition from the 
adherents of the older religion, who immediately endeavoured to win the support 
of the Persians, while the Christians looked to Rome for protection. Even the 
influence of Julian the Apostate was insufficient to prevent the struggle between 
Persia and Rome from becoming more and more of a religious war; and, as a 
result, it followed that until its downfall the Persian Empire, in spite of many 
brilliant successes, was always on the defensive, never once appearing as a con- 
quering nation. The sweeping victory of Christianity in the West rendered it im- 
possible for the Iranian faith permanently to keep pace with the Persian dominion 
in Armenia and Mesopotamia. The Iranian emperors had to content themselves 
with the persecutions of the Christians, begun by Shapur II, and thus at least to 
ward off the danger from their own territories in the East. The diffusion of Chris- 
tianity in the West was therefore the fundamental reason why the victorious expe- 
ditions of the Persians into Roman territory remained so unfruitful ; in effect they 
■were little more than sorties from a besieged fortress, or invasions of robbers on a 
large scale; they were certainly not wars of conquest. After a long struggle that 
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kept him actively employed until the end of his days, Shapur succeeded in establish- 
ing Persian rule in Armenia ; but he was unable to do away with the Christian re- 
ligion. Under his successors it was finally agreed that Armenia should be divided 
into two parts, one Roman and the other Persian, each of which was to be ruled by a 
native prince (388). We have little definite knowledge of the war in which Shapur 
was engaged on the northeastern frontier of his kingdom. It is certain, however, 
that the Persians had to keep a sharp lookout on the nomads of Central Asia, whose 
frequent migrations were a constant source of danger to the civilization of Iran. 

Of the immediate successors of Shapur, the most distinguished was Yesdigerd I 
(399-420), called by his subjects “the Rad,” who at first seemed to lean toward 
the Christian faith, but during his later years became an orthodox believer in the 
religion of Zoroaster, and a fanatical persecutor of the Christians. lu consequence 
of Yesdigerd’s barbarity, war was declared by the Romans, and continued through 
the second year of the reign of his successor, Bahrain Y (420-438). On the other 
hand, the Oriental accounts of an alleged conflict of Bahram with the Emperor of 
China are wholly without foundation, and were no doubt derived from an exagger- 
ated report of one of the frequent border wars against Turanian nomads. It is 
almost certain that during this period the northeastern boundary of the Persian 
Empire was pushed out further and further into Transoxania, and that the Persians 
were actively engaged in diffusing their culture and religion among the Turanians, 
endeavouring to subdue them by the same method that was employed with such 
marked success by China on her nomadic neighbours. During the Arabian con- 
quest a small nation of Zoroastrians was discovered in the Bokhara of to-day ; it 
bravely resisted the advance of the Moslems, and must at one time have been an 
advanced ]>ostof Persian civilization in the land of the Mongols. 

The Persian emperors were soon compelled to turn their attention to the passes 
of the Caucasus also; troops of Huns and Scythians had already broken through 
into Iran, for the inhabitants of Caucasia either could not or would not check their 
advance. The most important event of the reign of Yesdigerd II (442-459) was 
the occupation and fortification of the passes of Derbent, near the Caspian Sea. 
Unfortunately the emperor also permitted himself to be drawn into an attempt to 
crush the Christians in Armenia, which led only to ruinous wars and remained 
without permanent result. The Persian kings were well aware of the importance 
of maintaining their position in the Caucasus ; the Emperor Peroses even requested 
contributions from the Byzantines for the support of the mountain garrisons, for the 
reason that the closing of the passes was to the interest of Persians and Romans 
alike. Peroses successfully made war on the nomads, who advanced from the 
west of the Caspian Sea; but he encountered great difficulty in subduing - the 
Cushans and the Hephtalita*, who had established a kingdom in Turania, losing 
his life during the struggle in the year 484. 

The period of Kobad I, who occupied the throne from 488-531, was remarkable 
in many respects. During his reign there developed a new reforming sect of the 
Fire-worshippers, who were at first favoured by him, but who subsequently involved 
the empire in serious complications. Although a change in the orthodox belief £ad 
been avoided through the suppression of the Manichaeans, nevertheless the practical 
lesson taught by the development of Christianity had produced an effect which 
was only the more powerful because concealed. The orthodox priesthood became 
more and more unpopular as time passed ; and, as is almost invariably the case in 
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popular revolutionary movements, extreme political and social opinions were united 
with thoughts of religious reform ; finally both tendencies found their most definite 
expression in the doctrines of Mazdak. The religious principles of the reformer, 
which were in the main a continuation of Maiiicha*an ideals, were far less radical 
than his plans for a social revolution, of which the fundamental idea, a community of 
goods — even of wives — was received with the utmost enthusiasm by the people. 
For a time Kobad seems to have regarded the new doctrines as an excellent means 
for combating the feudalism into which his empire had fallen, and the overwhelm- 
ing influence of the priesthood; it was not until later that he learned to his sorrow 
that communism is not precisely the best foundation upon which to build up an 
Oriental despotism. Mazdak no doubt meant well; but his methods of improve- 
ment were adapted only to the capacities of model citizens and deteriorated greatly 
in the hands of his followers. The enemies of reform took advantage of the first 
opportunity offered them for bringing about a successful reactionary movement. 
Kobad himself was imprisoned and for several years deprived of all share in the 
government. Finally, with the assistance -of a tribe of nomads, lie succeeded in 
recovering his crown, but was obliged to repeal all laws which had been framed 
in accordance with the views of Mazdak. 

Kobad’s second period of rule was chiefly occupied by wars with the Romans, 
in which he found a good means for diverting the attention of his people from 
domestic affairs. For the first war the refusal of Rome to pay the customary con- 
tributions toward fortifying the passes of the Caucasus furnished a satisfactory pre- 
text. After their quarrel was settled, a second soon followed. During the very last 
days of his life Kobad was compelled once more to lead an army to tho West, 
this time in order to maintain the influence of Persia over l^asistan, an important 
South Caucasian kingdom, whose prince had become a convert to Christianity arid 
consequently an ally of the Byzantine Empire. 

After the death of Kobad the usual quarrels as to tho succession arose, and 
finally ended in f>31 Avith tho accession of Khosrii I, Anushirvan (Xftirpifqr : “with 
immortal soul’’), whom Kobad had looked upon as the most capable of his sons. 
Khosru was a champion of the ancient Persian spirit, a friend of the priest class, 
and an irreconcilable enemy of the reformers of the school of Mazdak, who had 
chosen one of his numerous brothers as their candidate for emperor. During Ins 
reign the Persian Empire attained* to tlx* height of its splendour; indeed, tho 
government of Khosru 1, “the Just,” was b* »th equitable and powerful. Rut it 
must not he forgotten that it also signified the Anal victor}' of conservatism and 
the cessation of all development. Nor did the brilliant feats of arms accomplished 
by Khosru alter this fact, of which the results were, one hundred yearn later, sud- 
denly to become manifest, with most disastrous < Abets to the Persian Empire, 

One of Khosru’s first acts was to make peace with the Romans, who agreed 
to pay a large contribution toward the fortification of the Caucasian passes, which 
the Persian emperor began anew on a great scale ; the Byzantines, however, re- 
tained Lasistan. In addition to strengthening the Caucasus, Khosru also sought 
to fortify the north-eastern frontier of his empire by constructing a great wall after 
the Chinese model, at the same time substantiating his old claims to a portion 
of North-western India by force of arms. But he soon turned his attention again 
to the West; for during the reign of Justinian I, the Byzantine Empire had sud- 
denly awakened to new life, overthrowing the dominion of the Vandals in Africa 
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and annihilating the Goths in Italy. The impression made by these events on 
the Christian inhabitants of his kingdom was alone sufficient to cause Khosrfl 
to take measures of defence, and of all defensive measures, the very best, according 
to the opinions of the Persians, was a sudden campaign of aggression. Conse- 
quently, war against the Romans followed in the spring of 540, without being pre- 
ceded by the conventional declaration. The Romans had no army with which 
to fight the Persians, and KhosrO, who did not entertain any thoughts' of per- 
manent conquest, plundered as many Syrian towns as possible during a short cam- 
paign, and exacted from others exorbitant ransoms. He also captured Antioch, 
which was very badly defended, and refused to return to his own dominions . 
until a large sum of money had been paid to him by the Byzantines, and an annual 
tribute promised. During the next few years ho met with less success, and in 
545 a peace was concluded. 

In Lasistan, however, the war with the Romans still continued; for Khosrfl 
was most anxious to acquire possession of this country, which extended as far as 
the Black Sea, and he even formed a scheme of building a fleet there, in order to 
attack Constantinople by water ; on the other hand, the Romans considered them- 
selves to be the nat ural allies of the Christian inhabitants of Lasistan, and looked 
upon the province itself as a bulwark of defence against the encroachments of 
the tribes of the Caucasus, as well as of the Scythians and Huns, who wpre ever 
lying in wait beyond the mountain wall. The struggle ended disastrously for the 
Persians, and Lasistan was surrendered to the Byzantines in the year 556. 
During tho last few years of this war the attention of Khosrfl had been chiefly 
directed to Central Asia, where affairs had once more assumed a threatening 
aspect. The kingdom of the Hcphtalita) had fallen before the attack of the Turks, 
who burst forth from Eastern Turkistan in 555, and founded a powerful empire 
in Transoxania. Owing to the skilful diplomacy of Khosru, Persia escaped the 
consequences of this storm, and was itself able to take part in the sharing of the 
plunder. 

During the following years there were no further military operations on the 
western frontier; but the spiritual war between Christianity and Fire-worship 
still continued. That Khosru was greatly interested in the religious life of 
Western Asia was proved by his interference in the affairs of Yemen, whither , 
Christianity had penetrated through the agency of the Abyssinians. With the 
help of a Persian army the latter were driven out of Arabia in 575 ; and a Persian , 
protectorate, which lasted until the time of Mohammed, was established in the 
south-western part of the peninsula. Toward the end of the reign of Khosrfl 
war broke out anew with Romo ; Persian troops advanced as far as Antioch, and . 
a number of indecisive battles were fought in Armenia. • 

Under Khosru’s successor, Hormizd IV, 573-590, the boundary dispute con- . 
tinued. One of tho results of this constant state of war was that the Persians 
dethroned their emperor, who was most unpopular and apparently of disordered 
intellect. His son, Khosrfl II, was installed in his place, but was straightway 
compelled by Bahrain, a general who had risen in revolt, to flee the country. 
With the help of the Byzantines— who were, of course, well paid f^|their good 
offices— Khosrfl II finally succeeded in expelling the usurper from hii^provmces. 
But the friendly relations with Byzantium were not of long duration ; in fact, 
an insurrection that broke out in Constantinople gave Khosrfl (Aptipes, 44 the 
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^ however, who assisted both Persians and Romans, according to the whim | 
i sttwnent, became tyamed in war arid pillage, and wore constantly beings 
i’up to the highest pitch of excitement, until finally the hand of Mohammed ' 
i their various tribal elements into a power that Western Asia was totally 
j to resist. 

fersia arrived at the height of her military glory during tho yoars G14*~02& 1 
wscus was captured and plundered in 014 ; Jerusalem, together with the whole 
destine, Yielded in 615 ; Egypt was conquered in 610. Tho armies of Persia ; 
i advanced into Asia Minor ; and finally Persian troops encamped on tho shores 
Phe Bosphoi us, within sight of Constantinople, at tho very same time that 
ejrthian army was threatening the city from the European side. Ileruclius, the 
Ro&an Emperor, it»solv<d to avert the danger by making a counter attack on 
Persia* His plan was wholly succestdtil ; he advawed through Armenia to 
^A&Wpntejie. destroyed the temple of the Zoroastrmns, and compollod Khosra 
^return to Persia in 0'26, During tin* next years, also, ho held tho Persians 
^ in" check, threatened Cteaiphon in 027, and finally caused matters to como to 
^tlCh a ]»ass that Khosrfl was deserted by his own subjects, who lmd be- 
iftne thoiouchly embittered, owing to the excessively heavy burdens of war. 
b$ army that uiifil this time had been encamped opposifo Constantinople 
Retreated in disorder to Deism, and found tliat Khosra had already been do- 
throned and put to death in the spring of 628. Tho fact tliat it finally be- 
came necessary to emol even women m tho ranks of tho Persian forces is a 
|^f ib^ld ^ Cni ^l <? l° ss occasioned by th<3 ambition and insatiable greed 

Khosiu was succeeded by Kobad II, who reigned seven months only — 
bruary to September, 028— and made peace with Heraclius. The reigns ot 
©ltd’s successors also wore short. Among them were two daughters of Khosra, 
pcame to the throne on accoun* of the lack of male princes, and tho grandson 
^KhosrQ, Yosdigerd III (832-651), the last of the Sassanidee. Tho wars with 
Arabs broke out during tho first years of VVsdigerd’s reign, and at tho same 
® f the gradual dissolution of the empire began, 
has already been mentioned that the exhaustion of tho Persian Empire - 
Hit of the incessant wars with the rfyzamines^- contributed greatly to th< 
of the Arabs; but that the Peftions wore* so swiftly and thorough]] 

“I by the Moslems was almost entirely due to the isolation into whicl 
ie and princes had fallen, and to the stubbornness with which they hell 
dr obsolete religion and culture. The brilliant campaigns of Shapur I 
loused the intellectual barrenness of Iran to appear only the mor 
f way of contrast. All that was progressive in the teachings of Mane 
been forcibly suppressed; and at a time when the most pre 
" i conceptions were developing in other U»nds the faith of Zoroast* 
^pletely ossified, showing, indeed, a capacity for surrounding Persi 
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with a Chinese wall of exclusion, but no capacity whatever for winning converts 
in foreign countries. Practically nothing had been accomplished by either science 
or art; and when Khosru II determined to build a city that should surpass 
Antioch in splendour, the result was little more than a grotesque imitation of 
Roman models. The pagan philosophers who sought refuge and sympathy at the 
Persian court returned bitterly disappointed to Roman territory. That # Persia 
proved incapable of becoming an active member of the western civilized world, 
but obstinately preserved its own worst characteristics, only to be compelled finally 
to exchange them for an even less efficient religion and culture, was one o£ the 
greatest misfortunes in the history of Western Asia. How far Christianity would 
have continued in its victorious course, had it not been for the barrier of Iran, is 
hard to determine ; at any rate, the great success attained by the one Christian 
sect that was tolerated by the Persian emperors, the Nestorians, who penetrated 
into Central Asia and China, proves that it would have made great progress. It 
was only because they had separated from the mother church, and had been 
oppressed and persecuted in the Roman Empire that the Nestorians won the sym- 
pathy and, assistance of the Persian kings ; but for the very reason that they were 
outcasts from Rome, and hence without political support, their mission in Central 
Asia led to no permanent result. Separated from the Christian world, at first by 
the Persians and later by the Mohammedans, the Nestorian communities in the 
interior of Asia were doomed to destruction from the very beginning. 

(r) Roman Western Asia Prior to the Beginnings of Mohammedanism . — 
After the final campaign of Pompey, Western Asia lost its political independence. 
Nevertheless, the part it played in history during the first six centuries of the 
^Christian Era was not so insignificant as to be worthy of no special description ; 
and as for the so-called “ buffer States,” Armenia and Iberia, they must on no 
account be thrust aside without notice, inasmuch as their affairs, before as well 
as after the Mohammedan period, were of the greatest significance to the destiny 
of Western Asia. 

The chief of the Roman possessions in Western Asia, Asia Minor, and Syria 
were retained by Rome throughout their whole extent until the Arabian conquest, 
and to them were added, during favourable times, portions of Mesopotamia, Arme- 
nia, and the South Caucasian districts. Asia Minor was the most tranquil, the 
best protected, and the most uniformly organised of the Roman Asiatic provinces. 
Scarcely a trace remained of political independence ; but in many of the country . 
districts and towns a certain form of self-government, such as the Romans were in 
the habit of allowing to their dependencies, still existed. The larger of the settle- 
ments in the peninsula were, as a rule, of Hellenic origin. Thickly sown along the 
western coast and in the river valleys, more sparsely distributed (and frequently , 
of Roman origin) on the elevated plateaus and among the mountains of the int&- < 
rior, they formed the centres of the Greek influence that had penetrated into the 
peninsula during an earlier period, encouraged by the Attalidas, and which in later 
times had been allowed to continue undisturbed by the Romans. When Rome Qrst 
took possession of the peninsula, entire provinces exhibited hardly a trace of Greek 
influence ; others, such as Lycia and Pamphylia, had developed an independent 
civilization on a Hellenic foundatioa In the very centre of the land were settled 
a Celtic people, the Galatians, who had preserved both their language hnd their 
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martial spirit, and who, during the times of the emperors, furnished the majority of 
the recruits from Asia Minor. But gradually these local peculiarities grew less 
and less apparent, the language and civilization of the Greeks, slightly Latinised, 
it is true, became diffused over the entire peninsula ; and, finally, even rustic Cap- 
padocia sent to Athens its bands of students, whose rude dialect must, indeed, 
have caused the cultured professors to wring their hands in despair. 

The iew politically independent provinces and small States that had survived 
the period of Roman conquest, as well as a number of unimportant principalities 
which had once belonged to the empire of Mithridates and were allowed a pro- 
visional existence by the .Romans, disappeared during the first period of the em- 
perors. The kingdom of the Galatians was transformed into a Roman dependency 
as early as 25 b. c. Shortly after his accession (17 a. i>.) Tiberius put an end to 
the independence of Cappadocia. The territory of the Lyeiau league of cities was 
annexed in the year 43, and the provinces of Pontus were added to the Roman 
Empire in 63. The wildest, least civilized districts of Roman Asia Minor were 
the Taurus provinces, 1 sauna and Cilicia. The Cilicians were practically uncon- 
querable so long as they remained in their native surroundings. The thickly 
wooded mountains that sloped down to the sea soon became the favourite haunt 
of all the dissatisfied spirits and criminals of the Ihunan Empire, who, together 
with the" native inhabitants of the coast, soon gave themselves up to piracy, which 
became in time their habitual business. Neither the republic nor the empire was 
able to put a stop to the deeds of robbery by sea and by land, or to subdue the in- 
habitants of the mountains, among whom several tribes of the Pisidians arc also to 
be reckoned. But in Asia Minor also, with the gradual opening up of the country, 
customs became less rude; and the mountain dwelleis were compelled to cease 
their warfare, although even a short period of political disorganization was suf- 
ficient to cause them all to return to their old manner of life. In fact, the Cilicians 
and Isaurians constantly made their appearance as robbers and pirates, until the 
sturdiest of the wild rabble attained the honour of forming the body-guard of the 
Eastern Roman Emperor; and finally two of them, Zeno and Leo 111, succeeded 
to the imperial dignity itself. 

The remainder of Asia Minor became under the Roman emperors a flourishing 
land with a dense and highly civilized population. The province was governed by 
the Senate, and was divided into fo 4 .*r districts, of which only two — Asia Minor 
proper, and Pontus together with Bithynia - were situated on the mainland. 
Cyprus and Crete, to w r hich Gyrene in Africa was added, were accounted parts of 
the peninsula for purposes of administration. In later times this division was fre- 
quently altered; and during the juried of Byzantine rule, owing to the constant 
danger of invasion, the province was separated int * • a great number of districts and 
governed according to military law. The inroad,') of hostile nations commenced at 
the time of the Persian wars. In the year 609 the Iranians first appeared in Cap- 
padocia, and during the following decade they marched through the peninsula 
several times, finally threatening Constantinople itself. The invasion of the Per- 
sians jvas only the first of many blows dealt to the civilization of Asia Minor. 

The condition of Syria was totally different from that of Asia Minor. Only 
the eastern boundary of the latter was a frontier of the Roman Empire, and was, 
moreover, protected by the buffer-States Armenia and Iberia. Syria, on the other 
him^ was directly adjacent not only to that portion of Mesopotamia, for the pos- 
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session of which continual war was being waged between Romans and Persians, 
but also to the boundless Arabian desert, over whose anarchic Bedouin tribes a 
permanent government was never to be established by the “Romans. The province 
itself, however, was exceptionally favoured by its racial and political peculiarities; 
then as to-day it was a harbour of refuge for an immense number of different 
peoples and adherents of various creeds. 

Two of the most remarkable States known to history, the Phoenician lfeague of 
cities, that occupied a narrow strip of Mediterranean coast, and the kingdom of the 
Israelites in the mountains of Palestine, arose during an early period on Syrian 
soil. The prosperity of both had faded when Syria became a Roman province; in , 
fact, Phoenician freedom, if not Phoenician civilization, so far as commerce and : 
industry were concerned, had long ceased to exist. There were still flourishing ? 
settlements scattered along the coast, and commerce was still active ; but the civile , 
ization of Phoenicia was that of the Greeks. Hellenism had expanded in all direc- f 
tions from the city of Antioch as a centre during the period of the Seleucidse; and? 
as for the northern districts of Syria, however undisturbed the native population * 
had been allowed to remain, and however little influenced by Greek culture, they; 
formed at the time of the Romans practically a Greek province. It is true that ' 
the infusion of Oriental luxuriousness and effeminacy was of the greatest injury to 
the Greek spirit; and Antioch as a city of sensuality and pleasure stood fn sharp 
contrast to Alexandria, which had developed under the influence of the Greeks on 
Egyptian soil. The shiftless inhabitants of the Syrian metropolis contributed little 
enough to the development of morals ; but for all that, Syria long remained the 
centre of the Eastern Roman Empire. ' < 

Although as a result of the dominion of the Seleucidie and consequent Hellen- 
isation Northern Syria fell into the hands of the Romans as a tolerably well- 
organised province, which even during subsequent periods developed no very 
marked characteristics, and of which the administration presented no great dif-* 
Acuity, Southern Syria, on the other hand, consisted of a multitude of small, ? 
mutually antagonistic States. There were some more or less independent princi- 
palities in Lebanon, which had ever been a land of promise for dispersed and ; 
conquered races ; on the borders of the desert lay the kingdom of the Nabataeans,;! 
and Arab tribes were constantly appearing on the steppes and along the Mesd^i 
potamian frontier. ^ 

The greatest confusion of all, however, was to he found in Palestine. At firsts 
the Romans found it to their own interest to increase the number of minor Stated 
in order to avoid the risk of united resistance. Many different races and parta^? 
were clamouring for a settlement- of their political, national, and religious claimfl|j? 
The Hebrew ecclesiastical State of Jerusalem, constantly striving for freedom, aitd? 
yet not strong enough to maintain the independence it so greatly desired, could 
not be treated as a helpless minor province ; for in dealing with the Isrlelite^iSf . 
Palestine the Romans had to reckon with the entire Hebrew people, already 
widely diffused throughout the empire and in many districts dangerously tauner- 
ous, who could not have looked upon a violation of their ancient sant&uary as 
other than an attack on their very ^existence. Moreover, the religious influence of 
the Jews was increasing, for the unsettled state of religious thought le^ &amerous 
proselytes to join their ranks. It even appeared for a time as if Juda^^would 
succeed in overthrowing the belief in the deities of the Greeks. Howwevt^^jrise 
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of Christianity turned this phase of development into another channel. But in 
spite of all the caution exercised by the Homans in their administration of Pales- 
tine, the antagonism between the claims of political life and the i igid ritual of tho 
priesthood remained a constant source of complication. In the year 47 n. c. Julius 
Osar appointed Antipater the Idumrean procurator of .ludiva and successor of the 
Maccatitei; indeed, he could scarcely have made a better choice. Nevertheless the 
numerous champions of the Jew ish national spirit were not in the least satisfied ; 
and after the invasion of the I'arthians, dunug which the new dynasty was tem- 
porarily compelled to take llighl, Herod, the son and heir of Antipatcr, was obliged 
to resort to force in order to subdue his rebellious subjects. Herod passed through 
the period of the great struggle lietween Osar Augustus and Marcus Antoniua 
with singular good fortune; but he was unable to win the affection of the .Jewish 
people. The ruthless manner in which he put to death tho members of his own 
family injured him, however, far less in the eyes of Ins subjects than his foreign 
origin and leaning to Hellenism. 

After the death of Herod in the year 4, his kingdom, which had been consider- 
ably enlarged by the annexation of minor principalities, thanks to the benevolence 
of Ca'sar Augustus, was di\ ided lietween bis three sons : Galilee and Pera*a fell 
to the ^liare of llemd Antipas, the region south of l>amascus to Philippus, and 
Judaea, Sauiaria, and Idum.ta to Arehelaus. The two northern kingdoms con- 
tinued in existence for many years ; they were united into one State by Agrippa II, 
a great-grandsou of Herod, and remained intact until thu time of Trajan. In the 
south, however, insurieetious soon broke out among the Jews. Arehelaus proved 
incapable of government, and it was not long before Osar Augustus found it 
necessary to transform Palestine into a Roman province with (Vsarea as capital. 
It is obvious that tins time also the Romans desired to spare the feelings of the 
Jews as much as possible; but a true reconciliation with the subjects of the 
Jewish ecclesiastical State, whose demands increased rather than diminished with 
the growing hojielessness of their cause, was impobrihlo. Christianity provided 
a means for escape from the bigotry that must tinolly have led to destruction, 
although it received but little support from the true Jew's, among whom the 
national spirit was at first strongly at work. In general, the Christian religion 
cannot be said to have played other than a subordinate part in the political history 
of Palestine. 

' The hostility between the Roman emperors and the Jews of Palestine giad- 
ually increased. The Jews who had emigrated to various parts of the empire also 
received but little sympathy, as was proved by the terrible riots that broke out in 
Alexandria during the reign of Caligula — the first manifestation of anti-Semitism 
in (lie Roman world. It was unfortunate that the imperial government had not 
from die very first taken such precautions as would have rendered a rebellion in 
Palestine an impossibility ; instead of ruling with a firm hand, it carelessly allowed 
events to take their own course. Bands of rebels were in constant activity as early 
as the year 44 ; Roman soldiers and officials were murdered more aud moie fre- 
quently; and a spirit of sullen hostility gradually spread over the entire pi ovince. 
In the gear 66 an insurrection broke out in Caesarea ; another soon followed in 
Jerusalem, where frightful scenes of carnage took place; soon the whole of Jwlioa 
was in a state of civil war. Vespasian, the imperial legate, conquered the* land 
anew in a difficult campaign which lasted for several years. The confusion that 
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reigned in the Roman Empire until Vespasian himself ascended the throne in 69 
was of great assistance to the J ews, although a final victory of the Hebrews was 
out of the question owing to their fanaticism and lack of unity. In the year 70 
Titus, son of Vespasian, entered Jerusalem, destroyed the temple, and put an end 
to all hopes of Jewish independence. 

Jerusalem lay in ruins until the time of Hadrian. The Jews of Palestine had 
but little share in the great rebellion that broke out during the reign of Trajan ; 
and it is a significant fact that the last great insurrection of the Jews in the Holy 
Land came about owing to the well-meant design of Hadrian to establish a new 
city on the ruins of Jerusalem. At that time the Jews arose in final despairing 
revolt under the leadership of Eleazar the Priest and the bandit Bar-Kochba, with 
the result that their country was completely devastated and lost even its name of 
Juda?a, henceforth being known as Syria Palsestina. 

A quiet neighbour, and in later times a dependency of the Roman Empire, 
was the kingdom of the Nabataeans, that during its period of widest expansion 
embraced the greater part of the region north of the Red Sea and east of the river 
Jordan, at one time even including Damascus. The original Nabataean people, in 
all probability, were descended from a mixture of Arabian and Hamitic, or, at least, 
Syrian elements. Owing to the fact that a part of their kingdom lay on the north- 
eastern coast of the Red Sea, and was at the same time a natural junction of many 
caravan roads, the Nabataeans had from the earliest times devoted themselves to 
commerce, thereby acquiring a culture that rendered them far more capable of 
developing a permanent State than the Bedouins of the neighbouring steppes, for 
all their love of freedom and courage in battle. The capital of the kingdom of the 
Nabateins and the residence of the sovereigns was Petra, situated on the rocky 
plateau that lay between the Dead Sea and the Gulf of Akaba. Nabataea sub- 
mitted to Ciesar Augustus, and in spite of various small misunderstandings re- 
mained undisturbed until the time of Trajan, when, together with the bulk of the 
minor Syrian States, it was transformed into a Roman province. In the year 106 
Damascus was annexed to Syria, ami the remainder of the kingdom, henceforth 
known as the "Province of Arabia,” placed under Roman rule, — by no means to 
its disadvantage, as the ruins of its once flourishing cities testify. Roman Nabataea 
included only a portion of the northern border of the Arabian desert, and was en- . 
vironed by a number of semi-independent Bedouin States, of which the influence 
and extent greatly increased when the power of the empire began to weaken. 

Remarkable for sudden changes of fortune was Palmyra, a kingdom of the 
Syrian- Arabian borderland. In early times, before the occupation of Syria by the, 
Romans, a flourishing community arose in an oasis of the great Syrian Desert, that 
had long served as a convenient halting place for caravans travelling between 
Phoenicia and the middle Euphrates. The city was made a dependency of the 
Roman Empire during the first period of the emperors ; but owing to its important 
frontier situation between Parthian and Roman territory, it retained a certain 
amount of freedom, and at (he same time became possessed of considerable power. 
The necessity of protecting the caravan routes led to the formation of a Well- 
organised army ; and constant feuds with the Bedouins, which as a rule terminated 
in the victory of the Palrnymns, resulted in continual accessions of territory, so 
that Palmyra finally embraced the greater part of the region between the Euphrates 
and the Syrian border. The lsugucge of the Palmyrans was not the Arabic 
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of the Bedouins, but the Syrian of the agricultural and town-dwelling classes. 
Originally the city may have been oiganised as a republic ; but the Romans, who 
were accustomed to choose a ruler from amongst the native inhabitants of their 
provinces, created a monarchical form of government that finally became hereditary. 
No small amount of power lay in the hands of a Palinyran sovereign : a well-trained 
army #f veterans who had taken part in numerous struggles wit h Arab tribes, and 
possession of the hoarded wealth of a strongly fortified city, — a city, moreover, 
that was in addition protected by the desert. Thus it is not surprising that before 
many years passed, an ambitious ruler came to the throne, who resolved to take 
part in the border wars between Rome and Persia, to seize the balance of power, 
and to establish a new empire at the expense of both the contending parties. 

The opportunity for such an undertaking was never more favourable than 
during the reign of Shapur 1 (240-273 A. i>.), the first of the great Sassanidiean 
kings. The Roman emperor Valerian was a prisoner in the hands of his enemies, 
Antioch had been captured, and the whole of Syria, with the exception of a few 
unimportant strongholds, lay open to the Persians, who, eager for plunder, marched 
about hither and thither in disorganised companies. As soon as Shapur began to 
withdraw his forces, the Palinyran cavalry sallied forth, dispersed whole divisions 
of tho scattered Persian army, and returned to their desert city with untold spoils. 
Odenathus, king of Pulmyra, made the most of the prestige won by this daring 
stroke, by immediately espousing the cause of (iallienus, son of Valerian, whoso 
opponents in the struggle for the succession had gained the upper hand in the Hast. 
As a result, when (iallienus finally triumphed over his enemies and ascended the 
throne, Odenathus was rewarded with the. title of Augustus, and became practi- 
cally supreme in Syria. He soon restored affairs to order, strengthened his troops 
by the addition of the remains of the Roman legions, and marched against the 
Persians. After clearing Roman Mesopotamia of the enemy, and raising the siege 
of Edessa, he appeared twice before the walls of Ctesiplion. 

On the death of Odenathus, his wife Zenobia (Rat Zabbai) seized the reins of 
government in the name of her son, who was not yet of age. Her energy was quite 
equal to that of her husband, but she was lacking in the diplomatic skill which 
had enabled the latter to preserve at least the appearance of being a vassal of 
Rome, and thus successfully to maintain his difficult position. As "Regent of 
the East” she laid claim to both Asia and Egypt, invaded the valley of the Nile, 
and advanced into Asia Minor — sufficient cause for a declaration of war on the 
part of Aurelian, the new emperor, who realised that unless a decisive step were 
taken it would not be long before the last trace of Roman power would disappear 
in the East. Egypt was reoccupied by the Romans in the year 270, after a severe 
struggle ; and in the next year Aurelian hims- if appeared in Syria at the head of 
a powerful army. The forces of Zenobia were defeated at Antioch and at Emesa 
'(Homs); but Palmyra, difficult to approach and still more difficult to besiege, still 
remained in the hands of the queen. However, when Aurelian made it clear that 
he intended to march on the capital, the courage of the queen forsook her; under 
cover of night she fled toward the Euphrates in order to escape into Persian terri- 
tory. It may have been that she also hoped to relieve the city with the aid of a 
Persian' army ; but she was immediately pursued and taken prisoner by Roman 
cavalry. At this Palmyra opened its gates to the Romans, and the empire of 
Zenobia fell A riot of the citizens in the year 273 ended with the complete 
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destruction of the city, that never again arose from its ruins. Like a mirage of 
the desert, this strange empire suddenly arose on the eastern horizon of the Boman 
world, and as suddenly disappeared. 

More permanent, yet far less important, were a number of principalities in 
Mesopotamia, whose rulers were saved from destruction by the mutual jealousy of 
Rome and Persia, it being to the advantage of both empires to preserve the integrity 
of the small and more or less independent States that lay between their frontiers. 
Of these Edessa was relatively the most important ; it retained for many /ears a 
certain amount of freedom under the government of an Arabian dynasty, aud even 
at the time of the Crusades it still existed as a remarkably independent community. 

(tl) Armenia and Jberia. — In Armenia, the rugged mountainous country from 
which the Euphrates and Tigris flow down into the Mesopotamian plain, a warlike, 
freedom-loving people had developed from a mixture of ancient Caucasian and 
Iranian elements. The original Armenian race must have been very heterogeneous ; 
the presence of numerous small feudal demesnes and strongholds scattered over a > 
land of ravines and forests caused their country to be from the earliest times a 
theatre of private warfare and a home of robbers and fugitives of all nationalities. 
As time passed, the influence of Iranian culture and religion smoothed over the 
rouglmess of the native population. The example of the Persian emperors fired 
the ambition of Armenian rulers, and at the same time aroused the national spirit 
to the development of unexpected power. The fall of the empire of the Achaj- 
midac, shortly followed by the end of the world-dominion of Alexander the Great, 
restored independence to Armenia, and withdrew from its inhabitants the influence 
of Greece, which was to play such a prominent part iu the civilization of Syria 
and Mesopotamia. 

For a time it appeared as if the Armenians were destined to become the most 
representative of all the Iranian peoples. Uuder the rule of Tigranes the Arme- 
nian Empire expanded with surpiisiug rapidity and power; and once it seemed as 
if the western provinces of the kingdom of the Seleucidre would fall to the share 
of Armenia, just as its possessions in the East had descended to the Parthiana 
But the mutual jealousy of the various sovereign*, of Western Asia who reigned 
contemporaneously with Tigranes bore bitter fruit. Tigranes did not make the 
slightest attempt to assist his great western neighbour, Mithridates, king of Pontus, 
in his hopeless struggle with Rome; and with the same composure the Parthian,/ 
emperors saw the kingdom of Armenia fall before the attacks of the Boman legions,; > 
and only rejoiced when Tigranes, cast down from his high estate, knelt befoie,v 
Pompey and placed his crown in the hands of the Boman consuL f 

After the overthrow of Tigranes, there was no longer any hope of Armenian ** 
supremacy ; and that Armenia itself did not become completely Boman or Persian:./ 
was only due to the fact that both contesting powers preferred to allow the ifhhojS-S 
pitable mountain land to remain under the rule of its native princes, rather tbajd 
to endeavour to hold it in immediate subjection — a course that would have yielded* 
small profit in return for a relatively great expense. Several times Armenia Was 
separated into a western and an eastern province, temporarily, as early as the days 
of the Seleucidffi, and again during a later period, when the Eastern Boman Empire 
and the Persians agreed as to the division of their spheres of influence. Moreover, 
the country was usually a patchwork of dominions of minor princes, who were, as 
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a rule, willing to acknowledge the supremacy of the king ; often, however, when 
the humour seized them, they defied him in their mountain strongholds, and seldom 
refused to accept foreign aid against their own sovereign. 

It is scarcely worth while to give a detailed account of all the varying phases 
of the wars betweeu Home and l’aithia, or to enumerate the constant changes that 
took place in the dominion of the Romans and Rarthians in Armenia. It is, how- 
ever, important to remember that throughout this troubled jteriml, in spite of all 
confusion that reigned in political affairs, the Armenian consciousness of nation- 
ality constantly increased, and finally produced a spiritually independent people, 
who, by developing a purely Armenian civilization, ultimately succeeded in defeat- 
ing the attempt of the Iranians to acquire, with the assistance of the religion 
of Zoroaster and its priesthood, a position of intellectual supremacy. After the 
beginning of the fourth century, Christianity proved to be the most effective weapon 
against the influence of Persia ; and in the year 323 it ltecamc tho officially recog- 
nised religion of Armenia through the public conversion of Tiridates. The Sussa- 
nidae had made several desperate attempts to destroy tho now faith ltofore it becamo 
firmly rooted in the land, but without success. Together with tho temjxiral, there 
arose a spiritual force that caused the Armenians to hi* filled with a passionate zeal 
for the Christian religion, identifying them with il to a certain degree, so that all 
the attempts at conversion made by the Iranian priests — tlireo hundred of whom 
once entered the land at the head of a Persian army — failed as completely as in 
later times the allurements of Islam. St. ( reorge, the semi-mythical messenger of 
faith and convcitci of the Armenians, was the first Catholic, and tho founder of 
the ecclesiastical dynasty. Finally, during the j>eriod of comparative quiet that 
followed the death of Sliapur 1 1, the Armenians acquired their own written lan- 
guage, and the Bible was translated into their tongue. From this time forth the 
separation of Armenia from Persia may he looked iqton as consummated. 

The example of Armenia was also followed in tho Nottb. Here, in the southern 
part of the Caucasus dwelt the Iberians, who had acquired from tho (licek colo- 
nial cities of the coasts, and also through their long-continued relations with tho 
'kingdom of Pontus, a certain amount of culture; and to the east of the Iberians 
lived the Albanians, or AlanL The former were more or less devoted to agriculture 
and to the tending of mountain Hocks , the latter were possessors of herds of cattle 
on the broad plains of the lower i£our, and proved very burdensome neighbours to 
the Persians because of their great mobility and love of pilfering. The Iberians 
had been organised into a State at an early |>enod, and exhibited a spirit of inde- 
penitence quite equal to tliat of the Armenians ; however, owing to their weakness 
>{&nd to the fact that they were ex]>osed to attacks from the West, along their coast, 
f they were soon forced to acknowledge themselves vassals of the Roman Empire. 

, Relations with Rome became only the more intimate as time went on, inasmuch 
as the 'Iberian rulers were converted to Christianity almost contemporaneously with 
the princes of Armenia The efforts of the Persians to counteract the Christian 
influence came too late in Iberia as well as in Armenia; only temporarily did they 
succeed — during the sixth century — in making headway against Roma The 
Persians, nevertheless, displayed great energy in extending their power throughout 
the East as far as the passes of the Caucasus ; for the possession of these gates of 
amtieyice to their empire was indeed a question of vital importance. So long as 
Persian troops were able to hold the passes, it was impossible for the hordes of 
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uomads who gathered together in the North to cross the mountains ; but if at any 
time the emperors lost control of the passes during a moment of weakness, warn- 
ing of the threatening danger came to them soon enough in the shape of burning 
villages and the lamentations of their distressed subjects. 

The affairs of Armenia and Iberia show that during the century-long struggle 
between Itome and Persia, there were but few changes in the respective spheres of 
influence of the two empires. The intellectual-religious war that continued at the 
side of the military conflict led to effects far more important than those of all the 
battlefields taken together ; for the results of the latter were no more decisive* for 
the one nation than for the other. The continuous state of war led but to the one 
result, that the resources of both empires were exhausted, and their powers of 
resistance broken. Breathless, with shattered weapons, bleeding from many 
wounds, the Eastern Roman Empire and Persia were ready after the death of 
Khosru II to come to terms with one another. 

3. THE ARABIAN GO NQ TESTS AND THE CALIPHATE 
A. From Arc Bf.kr to Ali 

• 

The exhaustion of the Eastern Romans and the Persians did not of itself occa- 
sion the triumph of the disciples of Mohammed. Had the victory of the Islamites 
been due to this cause alone, their religious empire would hardly have enjoyed a 
permanent existence, nor would the Mohammedan faith have supplanted the reli- 
gion of Zoroaster and withdrawn vast territories from the influence of Christianity: 
a reaction would have been far more probable, and the dominion of the Arabs 
would soon have come to an end. The triumph of the Moslems was due to a fact 
of the world’s history that had been scarcely noticed, let alone thoroughly com- 
prehended, before the days of the prophet. The Arabs first took possession of 
countries in which the bulk of the population consisted of their countrymen; 
and then, setting out from this linn basis, they experienced but little difficulty in 
transforming the political and religious affairs of entire Western Asia. Had only . 
the tribes of Arabia proper, small in numbers and recently weakened by the losses 
they had sustained in the conflicts following the death of the prophet, been in- 
volvod in the struggle, the victory of Islam would have been a matter of great 
doubt. But the area occupied by Arabs had long ceased to be limited to the 
peninsula of Arabia. 

Since the earliest times the nomads had been advancing into the Syrian desert, v. 
which, in fact, is little more than a continuation of Arabia. Arabs had long pas- ; 
lured their flocks in the valley of the Jordan ; the tents of Bedouins were to be 
seen in the neighbourhood of Damascus as well as in the peninsula of Sinai; ancl\ 
the kingdom of the Nabataeans was decidedly Arabian in character. New regions 
had been opened up to the Arabs on the fall of the Babylonian and Assyrian 
empires : the Euphrates was no obstacle to the Bedouins, who settled in the desert 
land of steppes which lay between it and the Tigris. Into all regions where cities 
had been destroyed, or civilized races annihilated, the Arabs advanced. They even 
crossed the Tigris and settled in the southwestern comer of Persia, that to this day 
bears the name of Arabistan. The Bedouins were as little inclined toward national 
unity in their new r place of residence as they had been in their native peninsula ; 
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at no time have they appeared in history as a united people. During the wars of 
the Romans and Parthians, single troops of Arabs entered the service of one or the 
other power ; but the bulk of the Arabian tribes remained in their inaccessible 
desert wastes, completely satisfied with the enjoyment of their freedom, although 
they were ever ready to make off with whatever plunder they could lay their hands 
on, and frequently embarked on desultory robbing expeditions during these times 
of general confusion. 

It had long been evident that the coustantly increasing Arabian population of 
Mesopotamia and Syria was a power by no means to be despised. The example 
of neighbouring States possessed of organised governments did not remain without 
influence on the Arabs. Amalgamation with the stationary inhabitants of the 
cultivated districts had also not been without effect ; finally the Arabs themselves 
began to form States. The kingdom of the NabaUeans in the region cast of the 
Jordan has already been mentioned ; and another country of the same nature, the 
kingdom of Hira, absorbed by Persia in the year 61*1, just as the Nahaiican nation 
had been transformed by the Romans into the province Arabia, lay in the southern 
part of Mesopotamia. During the reign of Trajan (98-117), the Bedouins also 
appeared in the northern part of Mesopotamia, under the leadership of a certain 
Manaus. Edessa, too, although originally founded by (lie Nabatieans, was an 
Arabian State that managed to preserve its existence throughout the Persian wars. 
Driven from Armenia bv Tigrancs, many tribes of Arabs had settled there, and had 
thus contributed to the development of a distinctly Arabian national character. 

In all these nations of Arabs the armies were, naturally enough, better organised 
and far more effective than in Arabia proper. There was no lack of trained war- 
riors, especially after the last severe struggle between Khosni 11 and Heraclius, 
who had fought on one side or the other during the great war, and who were well 
acquainted with both Persian and Roman tactics. Even the troops of Palmyra 
consisted for the greater part of Arabs. The moment the leaders in the Islamite 
movement succeeded in awakening enthusiasm for the new religion among their 
compatriots in Syria, Irak (ancient Babylonia), and Mesopotamia, they had at their 
disposal a numerous and in part well-trained and armed body of fighting men, whose 
onset the inhabitants of the towns a?ul cultivated districts were totally unable to 
withstand. Mohammed himself had been well aware of all this, as was shown by 
the remarkable persistency with which he sent army after army into the Dead Sea 
region, the central province of the Nabataean kingdom, even planning a hew expe- 
dition during the very last days of his life. 

After Abu Bekr had quelled the disturbances in Arabia, he immediately made 
preparation for continuing Mohammed's policy of conquest. That he resolved to 
direct the first blow, not against Syria but against Persia, was natural enough- 
Mohammed’s range of political vision had in the main been limited to Western 
Arabia. Syria was the only foreign country with the affairs of which he was 
to some degree familiar. On the other hand, Abu Bekr was at this time well 
acquainted with the political situation not only in Arabia, but also in the sur- 
roan ding nations, and there was no possibility of his failing to recognise that the 
unusually dense Arabian population in Irak, who had naturally followed the course 
of events in Arabia with great interest, would be far more favourable subjects for 
propaganda than the inhabitants of the Syrian frontier. In spite of ^the fact, that 
by reason of their inaccessible position, the Arabs of Irak had suffered much less 
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than other peoples during the Persian-Roman wars, they had nevertheless long 
been thoroughly weary of Persian oppression. Their land, still fertile, and con- 
stantly enriched through commerce with India, had been for many years a favourite 
source of revenue to Persia, and the demands of the Persian rulers had become 
more and more exorbitant ever since the king of Hira had been superseded by a 
Persian satrap. Here only a slight impetus was necessary in order to destroy com- 
pletely the sovereignty of Persia. 

In March, 633, the Mohammedan general Khfilid advanced with his army of 
veteraus from the interior of Aiabia against Persia. The Arabians, whose nun ber 
soon increased to eighteen thousand, at first encountered Hormuz, the military 
commander of Obollah in Irak, who had placed himself at the head of a hastily 
assembled army. On receiving the command of Kh&lid to accept the Moham- 
medan faith, Hormuz forthwith replied with a challenge to a duel, and inasmuch 
as Khfilid succeeded in overcoming his opponent in sight of both armies, the Per- 
sians, true to their ancient Oriental custom, immediately dispersed in all directions. 
Other armies were subsequently sent out under various Persian commanders, with- 
out either order or method, only to meet with a fate similar to that of the forces 
of Hormuz. The fortified towns also offered hut little opposition. Ilira (in the 
neighbourhood of the Ilillah of to-day) and other cities were captured, and the 
region west of the Euphrates cleared of Persians. Kh&lid had not yet ventured 
to cross the river, when in the next year he was recalled and transferred to the 
command of the Syrian army. 

Khfilid arrived in Syria at the very time he was most needed. As soon as he 
had been able to form a new army out of the soldiers who were returning from 
the various scenes of civil war in Arabia, Abu Bekr had immediately commanded 
an attack on the frontiers of Palestine, and by sending out several reinforcing 
divisions, he increased the number of Syrian troops to thirty-six thousand. But the 
opposition everywhere encountered by the Arabs was unexpectedly great ; and the 
spirit of discord that had arisen between the commanders, who had already divided 
the conquered districts among themselves, and were no longer to be moved to com- 
mon action, proved a complete bar to the success of the campaign. Khfilid, how- ^ 
ever, succeeded in putting an end to all discord, and also in defeating a Byzantine ^ 
army greatly superior in numbers after an exceptionally severe struggle at Jarmuk, * 
not far from the Lake of Genesareth. 

The messengers despatched from the field of battle with trophies and tidings of 
victory, were received by a new caliph on arriving in Mecca. The old friend and 
most faithful disciple of the prophet, to whom the dominion of Arabia had fallen as 
a result of the incapacity and dissensions of the followers of Ali and the Medinaitf i 
party, had only lived to fill his difficult office for the short space of two yeai$<$ 
(632-634). During this time Abu Bekr had remained what he had always bejjBiV 
a simple, kindly man of exemplary piety, a model of what a true Islamite shoultjf' 
be, according to the opinion of Mohammed, and a blind reverer of all the sayirijpl 
and commands of the prophet. His whole course of action during his short period 
of rule was nothing more than a continuation of what Mohammed had begun. 
Through him the spirit of the prophet still cast its shadow upon the world of the 
living. Much more important than any of Abu Bekr’s personal deeds was the fact* 
that through his election the adherents of Ali who had striven for a hereditary 
monarchy received a blow from which they never recovered. Under Abu’s hnme- 
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diate successors the Calipliate remained an elective monarchy with all its merits 
and defects. 

During its earlier years the nun its preponderated. Before his death Abu Bckr 
succeeded in bringing about an agreement that Omar, the most energetic of the old 
disciples of Mohammed, a man peculiiiil} adapted foi the leadership of a conquer- 
ing people, should be his successor OpjMsition was at first encountered, but ns 
soon as Omar had laid firm hand cm the government, resistance was out of the 
question. Even Ali, who was indeed quite conscious of his own incapacity, ac- 
cepted the new sovereign with good grace as soon ns his own party had ceased to 
goad him on to further resistance. In truth, Omar now did little more than opeuly 
assume the position of leader which, as a matter of fact, he had already occupied 
during the days of Mohammed and Abu Bekr. The warlike policy of the prophet 
had been in the main his work, and a large number of the laws and “ .savings ” 
'could be traced back to his influence. Nothing could be more characteristic than 
the words with which he addressed the assembled people on enteiing into hie new 
duties as caliph : “ By Allah, the iv cakes t among you shall iqqienr to me as the 
strongest, until I have obtained foi him his rights. But l shall treat the strongest 
of jou as the weakest, unless he submit uuto the law.” Omar proved that his 
inaugural address had been spoken in earnest : foi in spite of all the authority 
he possessed as sole ruloi, he never denied the tendency toward equality that had 
been lecehed by the first followers of Mohammed as a heritage from the Bedouins, 
and which, indeed, had also been one of the prune secrets of Moslem sucetiss. In 
later times lie exposed this same ^iew quite as clearly and forcibly in a letter in 
which he commanded Zaul, one of his govemois, to demolish a palace at Kufa, 
built in imitation of the Persian imperial residence. "1 have hoard,” he wiote, 
“that you desire to build a palace after the model of the house of the dj nasty 
of Khosru, and even intend to make use of the gales of Khosra’s palace. Do 
you also intend to provide these gates with guards and porters who deny entrance 
to men who come to you for aid, as the guards of Kliosm denied entrance to his 
subjects? Is it your wish thus to depart ft uni the custom of our prophet and to 

* tra\el the road of the Persian emperors who ha\e descended into hell in spite of 
the magnificence of their palaces of pleasure * ” 

No less important than his love of justice wcie Omar's abilities as a sovereign, 
and the undeniable talent exhibited bj him as organiser of the military power of 
Arabia. A fifth part of all the spoils that fell to the share of the caliph was set 
aside as a nucleus for a public tieasury. It */as not mere fanaticism that caused 
Omar to order all Christians and Jews dwelling in Arabia either to become con- 
verts to Islam or to leave the country. The command sprang rather from a desire 

j, to transform the peninsula of Arabia into ai absolutely secure base of opeiations. 
His further care must have been to reinforce as largely as possible the Aiabian 

* 'trpops in Persia, who were now encountering stubborn opposition. This was by 
*UO means an easy task, for recruiting according to the modem method w^a* unheard 

of at that time, and in spite of all eagerness for the religious wai, the older pro- 
vinces of Arabia neither would nor could place an unlimited number of warriors in 
the field. During the first year of his reign, for three days long Omar had stood 
inlhe pulpit at Medina exhorting men to enrc>ll\hemselves as volunteers for the 
Persian war, and not until the fourth day did his effoits meet with the slightest 
success- All considerations of 4 piety had now to be laid aside ; even the faithless. 
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the tribes that had been subdued by Abu Bekr, and all the former adherents of 
false prophets, whom Abu Bekr had sternly excluded from his army, were now 
marched into the field, whether or not they were more greatly attracted by the 
alluring prospect of plundering Persia than by the more doubtful delights of a 
distant paradise. However, Omar took good care that in spite of the accession of 
troops less firm in faith, his army should not deteriorate in religious fervour*; for 
he added to the ranks of each command a large number of priests whose office was 
to recite the sayings of the prophet amidst the tumult of battle, and thus to arouse 
the enthusiasm of the warriors. Omar also allowed the army to retain the form 
of organisation which had long existed in conformity with the quotas supplied by 
the various tribes, each tribe having its own leader, only appointing the commanders * 
of the larger divisions ; in fact, an alteration of the earlier form of organisation, 
which had proved itself entirely compatible with the Arabian national character, 
would have been neither desirable nor possible. 

For a long time the war with the Persians occupied the whole of Omar’s 
attention. After the withdrawal of KMlid, his successor Motanna was obliged 
to act solely on the defensive ; for in the meanwhile the disturbances which had 
been taking place in the interior of Persia, to the great benefit of the invading 
Arabs, had come to an end ; moreover, ltustum, an able field-marshal of* the 
empire, had been placed at the head of the Persian forces. It is true that after 
the arrival of Abu Obaid with reinforcements, the Arabs succeeded in defeating 
two armies of Persians. But, when intoxicated with their victory, they crossed the 
Euphrates and offered battle with the river at their backs, they were completely 
defeated, — Abu Obaid, together with a large portion of the army, losing their lives. 
However, the struggle for the Persian succession in Ctesiphon prevented the 
Iranians from following up their victory. Motanna maintained his position on 
the Euphrates, annihilated a Persian army in 634, and even undertook lesser cam- 
paigns in the region that lay between the two rivers. But when Yesdigerd III 
ascended the throne, and with the help of ltustum assembled all the forces of 
his kingdom, the Arabs were compelled to retreat to the borders of the desert. 
Messenger after messenger appeared in Medina imploring aid ; it appeared as if 
all the advantages won by the previous victories had now been lost. 

But Omar, in the meanwhile, had exerted every effort to collect new troops of 
believers, and to arouse them to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. He had at first 
taken the supreme command himself, but finally decided to appoint Zaid, an old 
companion of the prophet, commander-in-chief. This time the struggle took place 
at Kadesia, on the right bank of the Euphrates, in the neighbourhood of the ' 
Bagdad of to-day. For three days the battle continued; it was a confusion of ■* 
hand to hand conflicts, accompanied by an incessant advancing and retreating of 
the engaged forces; even during the fourth night, Arab and Persian troops were 
still here and there engaged in desultory combat A single incident — the death / 
of ltustum, the Persian general — decided the day in favour of the Moslems, who' ; 
had also been greatly assisted by the wind that drove stinging sand into the faces 
of the Persian soldiers, unused to desert warfare. This victory, which took J^aee 
in the year 636, caused the region west of the Tigris to fall into the hands of the 
Mohammedans, who immediately proceeded to build the city of Basra, on the 
Shatt-el-Arab, and thereby shut off the Persians from all traffic on the river 
Euphrates and trade with India. 
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The next year Yesdigerd III evacuated Ctesiphon, which was already sur- 
rounded by Arabian cavalry, and withdrew to his second line of defence, the 
mountain region of Media-Persia, not, however, without suffering severe losses 
during his retreat. Unfortunately, Yesdigerd had no army capable of defending 
the passes ; and the Arabs at once succeeded in taking possession of the most 
important of the mountain roads, as well as of a portion of Chusistan. At 
Yesdigerd's call for aid, once more the Iranian forces assembled in Media, ready 
to engage in a final struggle fur their ancient religion and nationality. Chusistan 
and JF arsistan, the two southern provinces that had been cut off from the rest of 
Persia by the advancing Arabian army, likewise continued their opposition. 
Hormuz, the governor of Chusistan, threatened the new city of Hasra ; and not 
until many difficulties had been overcome did the Arabs succeed in compelling 
him to take refuge in Shuster, and in taking him prisoner, after a siege of six 
months. The imperial army arrived too late to derive any benefit from the resist- 
ance that had been offered in Chusistan; for two months the Persian army 
remained encamped in the mountain country to the south of Hamudan, near 
Nehavend, facing the Arabian forces, until finally a strategic blunder on the part 
of Firuz, the Iranian commander, led to an engagement followed by a total defeat. 
Thus, in the year 641, the dominion of the Sassanidm came to an end. Neverthe- 
less, a struggle of several years’ duration had yet to be fought before the single 
provinces were completely subjugated. Yesdigerd, “the Hapless,” escaped to 
Khorassaii, where he hoped to form a new army out of Turkish mercenaries. Hut 
fortune had deserted the cause of the Sassanida; ; and in the year 651 the last of 
the Persian emperors met his death at the lnnds of an assassin. 

In the meanwhile the power of the Byzantines in Syria and Mesopotamia had 
also been broken. After the flight of the Syrian militia, at the battle of Jarmuk, 
resistance was offered by the larger towns alone, and they, too, were soon forced to 
capitulate. The fact that immediately after his accession Omar, the Mohammedan 
puritan, recalled the victorious Khalid, who was, to be sure, the “ sword of Islam,” 
but at the same time an accomplished rake, had practically no influence on the 
course of the Syrian war. Damascus capitulated in the year 635. Since a 
portion of the Arabian troops had shortly before been sent as reinforcements to 
Persia, Ileraclius, who had hastened to Jerusalem, obtained a short respite; during 
which, however, he only became convinced that it would be impossible to check 
. the advance of the enemy with the means at the disposal of his exhausted 
province ; for a new Syrian army was not to be thought of. When in the year 
636 the emperor left the country, he took with him from Jerusalem the most 
sacred relic of the Christians, the true cross: a plain indication of the desperate 
straits into which his land and his belief had fallen. Still, several years passed 
before the resistance of the Syrian cities was finally overcome. Several of the 
centres of Christian Hellenism defended themselves to the uttermost; but the 
Aramaic inhabitants of the land looked upon the struggle with stolid indifference. 
The cities of the North, Emesa, Haleb, and Antioch, were the first to fall ; then 
followed the strongholds of Palestine. The conquest of Jerusalem was no easy 
task for fche Moslems; but the city finally opened its gates to the caliph, who had 
been by no means loath to arrive in time for a triumphant entry. The seaport 
Caesarea was defended with still greater bravery, but it, too, finally fell in 640. 
In the meantime Northern Mesopotamia had been conquered, and Edessa captured 
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Not until the Arabian forces had penetrated as far as the mountains of Armenia 
and the Taurus did their victorious advance come to an end. 

To these fabulously rapid successes a newer and still greater conquest was 
added. Egypt’s feeble powers of defence had already been exhibited when the 
country was plundered by a Persian army in 616. The native population, who 
had never been friendly to the customs of the Greeks, and who had ajso be- 
come completely estranged from their political masters owing to the formation of 
numerous Christian sects, had then been of no assistance whatever to the Byzan- 
tine generals in resisting the enemies of the empire. The danger of an Arabian 
invasion had long been appreciated, and the Egyptian governors were the only 
rulers who had replied to Mohammed’s messages with even a semblance of cour- 
tesy. Nowhere had sectarianism, the curse of the Eastern Roman people, struck 
such firm root and become so intimately united with national antipathies as in 
the Nile valley. In vain had Heraclius endeavoured to reconcile the monophy* 
sitical Egyptians with the “ monotheletic ” Greeks through the introduction of a 
conciliatory formula of belief : the burning national hatred, that merely hid itself 
beneath a cloak of religion, rendered all his well-meant efforts abortive. The 
kings of Persia had already intentionally shown favour to both Monophysitics 
and Nestorians, and during their wars with the Byzantines had obtained great 
benefit from this policy ; Omar adopted the same course, and brought the con- 
quest of Egypt to a successful issue, even before the last battle had been fought 
in Persia and Syria. Amru ibn Aaz, the caliph's field marshal, invaded the valley 
of the Nile with a force of but four thousand men. After several engagements 
had been fought, the Arabs obtained possession of the right bank of the river, 
and the arrival of reinforcements made it possible for them to cross the stream-; , 
still, the Christians in reality lost but little ground until their army was weak- 1 ; 
ened by the wholesale desertion of the native Monophysitics. The result was 
a brilliant victory for Amru, and for the policy of Arabia. 

All the troops that the Greek generals were able to collect from the various Egyp- 
tian fortresses were placed in the field against the Arabs ; but the Byzantines soon 
found themselves driven to take shelter behind the walls of Alexandria, the centre of ; 
Hellenic influence. The dying Heraclius had done all that he could to strengthen "' 
the last bulwark of Byzantine power from the sea ; and at first it seemed as if the?? 
Arabian army would bleed to death before the walls of the strongly fortified cit^ 
In the meanwhile, however, a wretched dynastic quarrel broke out on the death bi|j 
Heraclius. The imperial court of Byzantium was filled with confusion; and thfc^ 
longed-for ships bearing provisions and reinforcements to Alexandria did not 
until the siege had lasted fourteen months, and the defenders were completeiyvrt 
exhausted. The wealthiest of the inhabitants left the unfortunate city bysefi; 
the remainder of the population surrendered to the Arabian general in Decembeiy 
641. As usual, the conquered were treated with comparative leniency; it, to true 
there were scenes of disorder, but the alleged systematic crusade of the Aiibs 
against the treasures of science and art has been proved to have been purely, 
mythical Alexandria was not chosen to be the capital of the counti^bjf tbe ' 
Arabs as it had been by the Greeks ; but a new city, Fostat, the Cair<^|f later 
times, was built on the right bank of the Nile, not far from the Delta;, d** the . 
neighbourhood of ancient Memphis. From this it became quite evident that 
the new rulers of Egypt intended to make use of the land in an en^jf^Jdjfier^BLt 
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manner from that of either the Greeks or the Romans, who had looked upon the 
country merely as a source of wealth. 

The conquest of the Nile valley was not enough for the Arabs who, as true 
children of the desert, were but little impeded in their advance by the sterile regions 
of North Africa. Amru swiftly inarched upon and captured the lVntapolis, and even 
Tripoljs was surrendered by its surprised garrison. 

During these many wars Omar had remained at home in "Medina. Such an 
energetic man as he must have chafed greatly under his self-imposed restraint ; but 
he cjpuld have adopted no policy better adapted to the slate of affairs of the time. 
Its results were of the greatest value to the future of Islam, for during the storm 
and stress period of Mohammedanism nothiug was more necessary to the success of 
the Arabian cause than a secure and powerful base of operations. Instead of going 
into the field himself, Omar was content to take upon his shoulders the more, modest 
task of making preparations for war, collecting reinforcements, and replenishing the 
national treasury with money that hud been captured in battle and the tribute of 
the conquered lands. Furthermore he organised the newly acquired dependencies, 
Irak in special, where he commanded the city of Kufa to be built on the borders of 
the. desert in the neighbourhood of the right bank of flic Euphrates, as a centre for 
the Arabian population, while the already semi-Arabian Damascus was made the 
capital of Syria. Omar did not favour the settlement of the conquered territories 
by Arabian troops, for be looked upon a ceaseless continuation of the religious war 
until both Pagans ami Christians were completely overthrown ns the labour of his 
life, and held the camp to be the true home of bis companions in faith. 

During the last years of bis life Omar adopted extraordinary measures for the 
benefit of the State treasury, as we have learned from bis remarkable correspond- 
ence with Amru, whose consignments of money from Egypt did not come up to 
the caliph’s expectations. Omar was neither just nor courteous to his general, 
who deserved all praise; and also in his treatment of the conquered, his avarice 
showed itself in a most unpleasant light. In fad this smallness in his nature was 
the indirect cause of his death by the band of an assassin. A Christian artisan of 
Kufa, who bad journeyed in vain to Medina in order to beg that his relatively 
inordinate taxes might l>c decreased, struck down the caliph in the Mosque in 
November, 614, just as the latter was about to commence his morning prayer. 
Omar still possessed strength enough to name a successor; but as Abd ur Rahman, 
whom he had chosen, absolutely declined iw accept the difficult office, he called 
upon the six oldest companions of Muhuinrrki to choose a new caliph from 
among themselves — a method of escaping the difficulty which, however, only led 
to evu results. 

Once more Ali, who, together with Othmau. Abd ur Ilahmfm, Zubeir, Taleha, 
and Zaid ibn Wakaz, had been called upon by Omar to elect a new caliph, stood at 
the head of the list of candidates, and again he experienced a hitter disappointment. 


Zubeir, Taleha, and Ali contested the positioi^-he other aspirants stepped into 
the background. Mutual jealousy prevented/oil reasonable agreement, and the 
upshot of the affair was that the choice finally fell on Othman, who of all the 
candidates was least fitted for the position. He was a good-natured old man of 


seventy years, and had been one of the very earliest companions of the prophet ; 
but personally he was a complete nonentity. On his first attempt to address the 
assembled people after his election he made a pitiable exhibition of himself, after a. 
VOJL in— 20 
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painful pause murmuring the words : “ The beginning of all things is difficult,” and 
then descending from the pulpit with a sigh. Othman was not the man to curb the 
violent efforts which the various parties were making in order to increase their 
power ; the strong hand of Omar had long field them in check, but now they burst 
forth again, threatening to bring confusion to the entire Mohammedan world. He 
was also totally unable to effect a reconciliation between the quarrelling and deeply 
iuibittered tribal groups of the Arabian people. During his reign the place of 
the personal influence of a sovereign was taken by the ineradicable antagonisms of 
tribes and provinces, only increased by new enmities and rivalries that had 
developed during the period of conquest; and all Mohammedan leaders who lived 
in tins time of Othman were compelled either to make allowance for these elements 
of disturbance, or — often without being conscious of it themselves — to be moved 
and guided by them. 

The old comrades of Mohammed still remained the most powerful of the politi- 
cal parties. Generals and governors of provinces were selected from their ranks, 
and a large amount of the treasure that had been won in war found its way into 
their strong-boxes. They knew well that they were not popular; but so long as 
they were able successfully to claim the election of the caliph as their right, it was 
a difficult matter to thrust them down from their position of supremacy. Now, 
however, the lack of unity in their leaders, which had enabled the feeble Othman 
to come to the head of the State, had opened up the way to their destruction. 
Othman was indeed one of the companions of the prophet, an “emigrant” from 
Mecca ; but be had been far too weak and good-natured to break completely with 
the past, and to join himself without reserve to the new community of fanatical 
believers that had formed itself about Mohammed. He was much too favourably 
iuclined toward his old Meccan relatives; already during the prophet's lifetime 
he had come forward in their defence, and at the capture of Mecca several of 
the most deeply compromised of Mohammed’s enemies owed their lives to his 
intercession. Now that he had become caliph, lie was soon surrounded by the 
neglected aristocracy of Mecca as by a swarm of hungry locusts; first one and 
then another managed to persuade him to hand over a post of governor, a position 
as commander, or this or that well-paid office. With increasing anger the earlier 
believers beheld the success of these intruders, whose fathers had not only fought 
against the prophet with weapons in their hands, but had also wounded him with 
the poisoned darts of satire — these Meccans whose religious faith and manner 
of life were more than suspicious. Their angry looks were soon directed even 
against the caliph ; they clung all the closer to Ali, whose time seemed at last to 
have come, but even now he was unable to bring the members of his party* into 
harmony with one another. 

The antagonism between Medinans and Meccans was not the only rift that 
extended across the Arabian world. The ancient enmity between nomads and 
agriculturists, Mahadites and Yemenites, still smouldered beneath the ashes, only 
again to burst forth into flame in later times; but at the present moment the 
amenities that had been called forth by differences of geographical situation — 
a result of Omar’s conquests — were of greater importance. To Omar Arabia 
had still been the heart ot the Mohammedan Empire; all his measures had for 
their object the strengthening of the peninsula, and the development of the 
Arabian military forces. Hut as soon as the great neighbouring lands' pi Syria 
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and Irak had been Islamized, this policy could no longer be continued. The 
new territories were far inure populous than desert Arabia, and the greater cul- 
ture of their inhabitants gained for them slowly but surely a prc{>oiidcrance of 
power. In fact, it may be remarked in anticipation, that Arabia had already 
fallen from its supreme j>osition at an early period in the history of Islam, and 
had yow become little more than an insignificant appendage of Western Asia. The 
two chief centres of Mohammedanism, lruk and Syria, soon entered the lists in 
hostile competition for the leadership. Their inhabitants were, not on friendly 
teyns with one another. The serious, determined Bedouins of Syria looked uphn 
the effeminate, restless inhabitants of Irak with hatred and contempt. They par- 
ticularly despised the people of Kufa, in whom all the evil churacteristics of an 
over-refined race seemed to have been united — true dwellers of groat citie?, were 
they, at all times ready to indulge in high-flown language, but possessed Vjf an 
unconquerable aversion to courageous actions. Whoever gained the friendship of 
one of these rivals made sure of the hostility of the other. Owing to the fact that 
the Omeyads had looked to the Syrians for aid during the civil wars, they won 
the victory over Ali and his companions, who had turned to the fickle inhabitants 
of Irak for support. 

In the meanwhile, however, under Otlunan’s government the new Mohammedan 
empire became more powerful and increased in area. An attempt of the Greeks, 
who had managed to recapture Alexandria, to extend their power once more over 
Egypt failed completely ; Alexandria was severely punished, aiul in like manner 
various insurrections were crushed in Persia. It was also during Othmau’s reign 
that a Mohammedan fleet of warships was constructed with astonishing rapidity 
on the Phumieian coast with the object of conquering Cyprus ; this same fleet also 
became a serious menace to the safety of Byzantium. The wars were successfully 
•continued in Northern Africa, the Greeks losing Carthage ; in the East, the Omeyad 
Muavija, to whom Othman had entrusted the command of an array, spread desola- 
tion in Asia Minor. Thus, so far as the Arabian policy of conquest was con- 
cerned, Othman was a by no means unworthy successor of the victorious Omar. 

As a matter of course these successes in arms were insufficient to reconcile the 
angry early adherents of the prophet, who beheld with increasing bitterness Muavija 
the son of Hind, a deadly enemy of Mohammed, winning victory after victory and 
Tich spoils in Asia Minor. To Ins great misfortune Othman finally placed just such 
.a weapon in the hands of the “companions” as was required by these models of 
piety, inasmuch as he undertook a revision of t!^e Koran on his own authority and 
•endeavoured to enforce its acceptance by the old believers. But now, instead of call- 
ing forth a melancholy wail of lost influence from the “emigrants and defenders,” 
he was assailed on all sides by the enraged crie of men who insisted that he had 
falsified the words of the prophet. Ali resolved this time to act in earnest, and 
i despatched his emissaries into the various provinces. The gold pieces which the 
nephew of the prophet had managed to heap up in abundance as a consoling 
indemnity for his political failures were scattered in all directions, and everywhere, 

a result of the extraordinary expenditure, Ali was extolled as the single true 
•champion of the traditions of Islam. But in spite of all, the idol of the hated 
devotionalist party was not popular, and the revolts that broke out here and 
there did not lead to the wished-for result. Bands of suspicious characters soon 
- appeared in the narrow streets of Medina, Bedouins whose services were to be had 
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for a trifling payment ; these assembled about the house of Otliman and with 
savage threats demanded liis retirement. This time the feeble old man offered a 
determined resistance, but they finally stormed his house and assassinated him 
in the year Gf)6. 

The Meccan nobility who had endeavoured to defend Otliman fled the city ; 
and the Medinans, not one of whom had lifted his hand in the defence of the 
caliph, readily accepted Ali as his successor. Thus at last Ali was able to throw 
the imperial mantle about his shoulders; but the garment was soiled and blood 
stained. A spirit of revolt and abhorrence spread over the entire Mohammcd/m 
world. There was lack of unity even among the conspirators at whose instigation 
the murder of Otliman had been accomplished; for Zubeir and Talcha soon came 
forward with their claims, assisted by the powerful support of Ayeslia, the favourite 
wife of the prophet, an ambitious and intriguing woman, who had long been one of 
Ali’s most deadly enemies. It soon became obvious that an appeal to the sword 
alone could decide between the two hostile groups of old believers. At first, neither 
party could look to the provinces for assistance; Syria was especially hostile to 
them, for the Omeyad Muavija, who had obtained the governorship from Oth man, 
seemed greatly inclined toward avenging the death of the caliph with the help of 
his Syrians, who had now become completely devoted to him. The governor ^sent 
out by Ali to replace Muavija was forced to return to Mecca before having crossed 
even the borders of the province. Nothing was left to Ali but to fall back once 
more upon the assistance of the people of Irak, whom lie won over to his cause by 
promising to transfer the residence of the caliphs to Kufa, thereby making their, 
country the centre of the. Mohammedan Empire. 

The rebels also, who had no more to hope for from Syria than had Ali, turned 
to Irak and occupied I>asra. Later, when Ali advanced on them from Kufa with 
a superior force, they entered into negotiations with him ; but owing to a misun- 
derstanding a battle was fought that ended with the deaths of Zubeir and Talcha 
and the capture of Ayeslia. Until the very last moment the fanatical widow of 
Mohammed, seated under a canopy on the back of a camel, exhorted her forces 
to resist to the death. Ali was now master of entire Irak. Arabia was also on 
his side and he was at least formally recognized in Egypt; but the “ Battle of 
the Camels ” had cost him the lives of many of his ablest adherents. In Syria, 
Muavija, who now openly laid claim to the Caliphate, made preparations for a 
final conflict. 

Muavija was the typical champion of the nobility of Mecca, courteous, of 
knightly bravery, and a born leader of the people, whom he guided with both 
courage and wisdom ; he was also ambitious and inspired with an undying hatred 
for the bigoted followers of the prophet. The latter returned liis hatred in full 
measure ; for Muavija was the son of the same Hind who, after the battle of Oliod, 
had cast herself upon the corpse of Hamza, one of the defenders of the faith, and 
had torn the liver of the dead man with her teeth in blind fanatical fury — a woman 
who must have been looked upon by true Moslems as the epitome of all that was 
abominable. And this “ son of the devourer of the liver” was now endeavouring 
succeed to the Caliphate ! His name alone was sufficient to cause all companions 
of the prophet together with their followings to join the forces of Ali. 

Ali was now assured of the aid of the people of Irak also, since his quarrel was 
with the Syrians. For mail} years only a pretext had been wanting to bring the r 
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two races into open conflict with one another. In fact, Othman’s fatal revision of 
the Koran had been undertaken merely because the lrakaus and Syrians in the 
Mohammedan army had constantly engaged in disputes over the textual variations 
in the sacred book, their quarrels frequently leading to serious disorder. But in 
spite of all this, the morale of the army that Muavija raised in Syria was vastly 
superior to that of the regiments of effeminate Trahans; and Ali, whose pighuaded- 
ness and ignorance of human character were never more apparent than at the 
present moment, was not a man likely to lill his adherents with any great amount 
of* enthusiasm. Accustomed always to be led by others, and almost completely 
lacking in self-dependence, Ali became the chosen victim of various ambitious 
spirits who, in view of the impending struggle, had resolved to sell their services 
to him as dearly as possible, and then, even while still in the service of the short- 
sighted caliph, were already prepared eagerly to stretch out their hands for the gold 
of Muavija. Thus the battle that after long negotiations and many skirmishes 
finally took place at Si f tin on the right bank of the Euphrates, and which, thanks 
to the fanatical enthusiasm of the old believers, was at one time as good as won by 
Ali, had an end rather amusing than tragic. While his cavalry were in the very 
act of pursuing the retreating Syrians with loud shouts of victory, open rebellion 
broke out in Ali’s tent. 'Hie party that was in secret understanding with Muavija 
compelled the hapless caliph first to recall his troops, and then to appear before a 
court of arbiters, the members of which were obviously enough entirely opposed to 
his claims. The greater part of his army thereupon disbanded; the nucleus of bis 
forces, the old believers, renounced their allegiance and elected a new caliph, and 
it was with the greatest difficulty that Ali managed to disperse the refractory spirits 
by whom he was surrounded. But lie was soon to discover that he had not anni- 
hilated them all, for on the 21st of January, 601, he met his death from a dagger 
thrust by the hand of one of these very same fanatics. 

On the death of Ali, the cause of the old believers broke down completely; for 
after the indefatigable Muavija luul deprived the prophet's comrades of both Egypt 
and Arabia, they were also threatened in Irak, and were not even possessed of 
a leader whom they could trust. Since All bad been one of the champions of the 
hereditary Caliphate, his claims naturally descended io his son J ! assail. But 
the continuation of the war bc^veen the Meccans and the old companions of 
the prophet, between the Syrians and tin* people of Irak, could not. have been 
placed in more incapable hands. Hassan, a cowardly voluptuary, was unable to 
accomplish anything with the army that had been placed at his disposal ; and in 
order to rid himself of all responsibility, he finally sent the most ardent espousers 
of his cause under the leadership of Kais against the Syrians. “When on their 
return after a severe defeat, they overwhelmed him with reproaches and threats, 
he hastened to make peace with Muavija. 

B . The Omeyads 

• The power and influence of the old adherents of the prophet had completely 
come to an end when the proudest of the noble families of Mecca, the Omeyads, 
took possession of the Caliphate as a hereditary dignity. At the time that the new 
dynasty made its appearance, the Syrians also were rejoicing in their victories. The 
hated Irakans had been completely defeated, and to the great chagrin of the ambi- 
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lions inhabitants of Kufa, Damascus had now become the capital of the Moham- 
medan world-empire. 

But still the empire continued in a state of war and rebellion. While the old 
antagonisms had been temporarily forced into the background by the decisive 
victory of the one party, a new political sect arose. Its adherents were tilled with 
the wildest spirit of fanaticism, and had already displayed their activity i f n the 
assassination of Ali, as well as in a contemporaneous attack on Muavija. The 
party was one that in view of the general state of affairs of the time arose almost 
of necessity; in it was incorporated the democracy of Islam, which under the cltfak 
of religious zeal came forward to oppose the aristocracy. The true Bedouin of the 
desert in reality recognised neither the government of nobles nor the rule of a sov- 
ereign. He was indeed a slave to his own tribal traditions, but he was not accus- 
tomed to bow before any individual who laid claim to unconditional obedience. 
The recent developments of the Mohammedan movement had been a mockery of 
the Bedouin spirit of liberty. With arbitrary despotism the oligarchy of Medina 
had chosen a caliph from their midst, without even going through the form of 
submitting their choice to the approval of the great mass of believers, and when, 
on the appearance of Muavija, the unpopular government of the old believers fell, 
it was only that a new nobility might come forward in its place. From the stand- 
point of religion, too, the more democratic of the Moslems had grounds for com- 
plaint, when they compared the increasing luxury and love of splendour of their 
present leaders with the simple manner of life and definite precepts of the prophet. 
Thus the sect that was formed during the struggle between Ali and Muavija, that 
elected a new caliph in opposition to Ali, and was, at least, the indirect cause of 
the attacks on both Ali and Muavija, may be called the democratic-puritanical 
party; and the most serious demand which it jnude upon those in power was, 
that every Arab should not only have a voice in the election of the caliph but 
should also himself be eligible as a candidate. Basra was the headquarters of this 
puritan party; and its most powerful members were the Bedouin veterans — per- 
haps the most correct and virtuous of all Moslems. These fanatics, ever eager for 
self-sacrifice, were yet to be a source of great trouble to the Omeyad caliphs. 

But Muavija had also to keep a sharp lookout in another direction. Ali, who 
had always been too late during his life, proved after death a dangerous enemy. 
As long as he had stood at the head of the party of old believers, his obstinate and 
weak diameter had only led his followers to their ruin ; now, however, that he 
lived only in their remembrance, his name became the war-cry of the older party 
as well as of the people of Irak, and his tragic end an unlimited source of fanat- 
icism. The Arabian habit of enveloping their heroes in a cloud of legend soon 
caused the honest but mentally inferior Ali to appear as a most illustrious person- 
age, upon whose purity, uprightness, and nobility of character no doubts were to be 
cast. And although the hero himself was dead, a son who appeared to be a worthy 
successor was still living. This was Ilusain, brother of the cowardly Hassan; to 
him, as their last hope,’ the old believers and the irakans turned. In the mean- 
while Muavija had found a leader in the person of his half-brother Ziyad, who 
was capable of putting an end to all trouble with Irak and with the inhabitants 
of Kufa. Ziyad had not long occupied the position of governor of the dissatisfied 
province before the boldest of his enemies scarcely ventured even to grumble, and 
all ironies and satires against, the dominion of the Omeyads were stifled on their 
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very first appearance. And after the death of Ziyad, whom Muavija had appar- 
ently chosen as his successor, the Irakans were still in such a state of terror that 
the appearance of Husain failed to awaken any genuine enthusiasm among them. 
Nevertheless the hereditary Caliphate of the Omeyads was as yet by no means on 
a secure footing. Muavija experienced extraordinary difficulty in obtaining recog- 
nition for his son Yezid as his legitimate follower; and the easily led, thoughtless 
character of the latter was a cause of many complications and misgivings. It was 
only owing to the fact that the Syrians hail the utmost enthusiasm for him that 
Yeaid was enabled to retain his power and influence. 

In spile of all domestic disturbances, the religions war of conquest, although 
now possessed of less significance than formerly, was carried on vigorously during 
the reign of Muavija. (ireat progress was made in the East, where the Arabian 
forces crossed the Oxus, advanced into the valley of the Indus, and for the first time 
came into contact with the Turkish races that weie in later times to play such an 
important part in the history of Islam. In Africa, also, the policy of conquest was 
continued, and the city of Kairuan was founded on the site of ancient Carthage as 
a centre of Mohammedan influence. After the death of Ali the Byzantines were 
assailed both by sea and by land ; a portion of Asia Minor was devastated, and 
Arabian war vessels sailed as far as Constantinople without, however, engaging in 
any decisive combat. Nevertheless these struggles were of great advantage to the 
Onieyad dynasty, inasmuch as they increased the popularity of Yezid, who had 
taken part in them at the desire of his father. 

When Muavija died in 680, the Omeyads were in a position easily to crush the 
opposition that immediately followed. The chief rebellious spirits were the old 
comrades of Mohammed, now for the most part of great age, but surrounded by 
numerous ambitious descendants who held fast to the claim that a new caliph 
must he chosen from their ranks. Moreover, the old believers could not look upon 
Yezid, who was not of a particularly serious disposition, and troubled himself little 
about the precepts of the Koran, as other than an impudent pretender. In Mecca 
another band of dissatisfied Arabs, rich in distinguished names but poor in follow- 
ings, assembled about the banner of Husain. The latter joyfully received a long 
petition from the people of Kufa,in which they invited him to their city and offered 
him the dignity of caliph. Once more the old alliance between the companions 
of the prophet and Irak threatened to become dangerous to the Omeyads; but 
before Husain arrived in Kufa, Yezid had already sent out a new governor, Obai- 
dallah, a son of the terror-inspiring Ziyad, who, with his father’s example before 
him, well understood how to deal with the rebellious Kufites. As a result, when 
Husain approached the gates of the city, not a hand was raised in his favour. The 
troops of Obaidallah advanced to meet him, and since he was unwilling to submit 
without a struggle, a battle followed in which his weak forces were routed and 
he himself, together with most of his companions, put to death, on the 10th of 
October, 680. 

The death of the nephew of the prophet opened the eyes of the old believers 
t<9 the true condition of affairs. Ancient Arabia, although externally, faithful to 
Islam, was in arms against the orthodox. The sacred cities alone appeared to offer 
a secure place of refuge to the faithful. Before their gates the storm of opposition 
abated ; and it was thought that the original religious empire might perhaps once 
more be established from them as centres. Tn Mecca, Abdallah, eldest son of 
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Zubeir, former candidate for the Caliphate, laid claim to the supreme office and 
defied the ambassador of Yezid from behind the sacred walls of the Kaaba. 
Shortly afterward, on the return from Yezid’s court of envoys sent from Medina, 
who had beheld witli horror the frivolity of the caliph and his comrades, and had 
later, witli passionate emphasis, informed their countrymen of what they had seen, 
a terrific uproar arose in the city. The Medinans refused to admit the claims of 
Abdallah ibn Zubeir, and established a provisional government in order to avoid an 
immediate outbreak of dissension. Further progress was to follow as time passed; 
hut that Yezid would take hostile measures against the old comrades of the prophet 
and advance against the sacred cities, no one would believe, in spite of the general 
abhorrence that had been called forth by his godlessness. 

Nevertheless the old believers were doomed to disappointment. A Syrian army 
marched into western Arabia under the command of a man who could not have 
been better chosen as avenger of the various sanguinary campaigns through which 
the prophet and his followers had compelled the sons of the desert to accept the 
new faith, and at the same time had made themselves their masters. Moslim, 
Yezid's general, was a thorough pagan, a victim of all the superstitions of the 
uneducated, a man of rude, furiously energetic character, in short, a true Bedouin 
of the old school, without a glimmer of reverence for the sacred memories ©f the 
prophet. As a relative of the murdered Caliph Othman, he was fully bent on ven- 
geance. What was to be expected from the barbarous Syrian nomads under his 
command, who had accepted the Mohammedan faith superficially only, who were in 
the eyes of the pious Medinans little better than heathens, and who returned the 
contempt of the old believers with a most cordial hatred ? The comrades of the 
prophet finally suspected the fate that was in store for them, when the Syrian army 
appeared before the walls of their city. Scarcely ever before in the history of 
Arabia had a battle been fought in which such blind, fanatical fury was displayed 
as at this time before the gates of Medina. The standard bearer of the Syrians 
had already fallen, and the ranks of Muslim’s army were already beginning to 
waver, when a troop of Syrians were admitted to the city by traitors, and thus 
enabled to fall upon the unprotected rear of the old believers (August 26, 683). 
The fate of the defeated was terrible : all men capable of bearing arms were ruth- 
lessly slaughtered, the women were violated, the city plundered. The blood of the 
comrades of Mohammed flowed down the steps of the mosque from which the pro- 
phet had so often addressed his followers, and its sacred courts served the barbaric 
Syrians as a stable for their horses. 

From Medina, where Moslim died of a severe illness, the Syrian army turned 
toward Mecca. The catapults were already engaged in hurling great masses of 
stone into the city ; and firebrands had already been thrown upon the roof of the 
Kaaba, setting the sacred edifice in flames, when, for the time being, the defenders 
of the city were rescued owing to the confusion that had broken out in Syria on the 
death of Yezid ; indeed, Abdallah ibn Zubeir was once more given an opportunity 
for putting his plans into execution. The temporary change in affairs had come 
too late to be of any avail to Medina. The survivors sought refuge in ' Afrifca, 
the greater part of them joining the army that conquered Spain under the command 
of Musa ; and in later times Spain became the last asylum of the companions of 
the prophet and their descendants, for whom there was no longer a home in their 
native land. 
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Matters had come to a serious pass for the Mohammedan religion. Even yet 
it was not firmly rooted in the hearts of the Arabians ; the bulk of the bedouins so 
far understood little more than the rudiments of Mohammed's doctrines, and it 
must already have appeared problematical whether or not the work of the prophet 
would disappear amidst the conflicts of parties and sects. The venerable men who 
had once assembled about the prophet were now either dead or wanderers without 
a home; the sacred Kaahaand the mosque at Medina were shattered and polluted; 
the people were split up into hostile groups. And finally there was a ealiph at 
thc 4 iead of affairs who did not even preserve the appearance of obeying tin* laws 
of Mohammed, who seemed rather to pride himself on his profligacy and vicious- 
ness. It was everywhere apparent that Islamism was falling into decay. Hut 
never in the history of the world has the power of spirit ami of thought shown 
itself to be more irresistible than during this first century of the Mohammedan 
religion. Like a moonbeam upon the sea a ray of idealism and religious senti- 
ment rested upon the dark waves of war and politics; often it. seemed to have 
disappeared amidst turmoil and confusion, single sparks only were here and there 
visible; but as soon as the storm allayed, the waves became smoother and once 
m 01^ gleamed in the reflection of an unextinguishable light. Although insignifi- 
cant in comparison with the greater religions of the world, Islamism represented 
an idea, and therewith a power that, no earthly weapon could destroy. 

The sudden death of Vezid, in November, fis:!, rescued Mecca and Abdallah; 
but at the same time it plunged the empire into the utmost confusion. Muavija, 
son of Vezid, died a few months later and cannot he said to ha\c in reality suc- 
ceeded to the supreme office; but at his death the Omeyad party was for the 
moment without a leader*. This was .sufficient to cause the old tribal antagonisms 
to come to the surface once more among the Syrian Arabs. They had been sup- 
pressed during the period of conquest, and Muavija J had understood how to render 
them harmless, even to cause them to he of service to the empire. Now, however, 
Yemenites and Mahadites stood face to face, armed to the teeth ; and candidates for 
the Caliphate must have known that the office was only to he procured through the 
assistance of the one or the other party. Instead of seeking to take advantage of 
the quarrel of the rival parties in Syihi, the people of Irak were content to limit 
their activities to their own province. In Irak, the place of tribal feuds was taken 
by the dissensions of sects, among which the puritan democrats, or Kharijites, 
were no less distinguished than the followers of Ali. Owing to the influence of 
Iranian elements the various parties gradually became less and less Arabian in 
character. Nowhere, however, were there any signs of unity. Still, a powerful 
movement arose in all districts against the Syria is governors and officials, who, like 
the companions of the prophet of earlier clays, m inducted themselves as high and 
mighty lords and masters, arousing a spirit of hostility wherever they appeared. 

The inhabitants of Irak finally chose for their leader Abdallah ibn Zubeir, the 
pretender of Mecca and last representative of the party of old believers, who, 
although he had shown himself to be both hypocrite and babbler, must at least 
haTC been more acceptable to the members of the various quarrelling parties than a 
man selected from among their inveterate enemies, the Syrians. Had Abdallah 
been an able man and of strong will and character, it is probable that this time he 
would have succeeded in making good his claims to the Caliphate. The tidings of 
ithe death of Yezid had scarcely reached the camp of the Syrian army before Mecca, 
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when Husain, the Syrian commander, sought to make peace with Abdallah. The 
Mahadite tribes of Syria in their hatred of the Yemenites also placed themselves- 
mi his side. Kgypt declared for him; and lie was certain of the support of a 
powerful party in Irak. But his very first political action proved that he was 
incapable of taking advantage of the favourable situation, inasmuch as he refused 
to grant Husain and his army amnesty for the destruction of Medina. Thus by 
ingratiating himself with the feeble party of the old believers he lost the oppor- 
tunity of advancing into Syria at the head of a powerful force and of winning an 
important victory. 

Ifusain thereupon returned to Syria without Abdallah, and found there an 
Omeyad chieftain, Mervan, who was ready to defend the seriously endangered 
rights of his family with decision and courage, and also to assume the position of 
caliph. Since the Mahadites, or Kaisites, as they were generally called after their 
most important Syrian branch, had first decided in favour of Abdallah, and had 
afterward chosen Dlmchak, the governor of Damascus, to be their leader, Mervan 
was obliged to turn to the Yemenites, or Kelbites, who after long hesitation decided 
to give, him their support, provided he would promise to fulfil the various conditions- 
which they imposed. Mervan and his Kelbite allies defeated the Kaisites on the* 
meadow Kali it near Damascus in 684. Dhachak fled to Abdallah, whom he now 
recognised as caliph ; and the Kaisites retreated to the northeast of Syria. One- 
of the conditions imposed upon Mervan by the Kelbites was that he should marry 
the mother of Khalid, another Omeyad who had first been chosen by them to be 
their candidate for the Caliphate, and name her son as his successor; but lie broke 
bLs word after the battle, and appointed his own son Abdelmelik to be his heir* 
with the result that lie met his death at the hand of the revengeful woman in 
April, (585. 

The murder of Mervan was followed by sporadic revolts, of which the most 
serious was that of the democratic Kharijites. Goaded on by persecution, they 
arose during the period of confusion that followed the death of Muavija; and 
their former torturers soon learned that they, too, understood how to wage war and 
to devastate no less than they had formerly known how to die. In their extremity 
the orthodox inhabitants of Irak declared for the cause of Abdallah; but the gov- 
ernor whom lie sent out was soon killed in a battle with the infuriated sectarians. 
The terror inspired by the Kharijites was so great that at one time two thousand 
Irakans took to flight before a troop of forty of these redoutablc sectaries; in fact, 
it seemed as if the ardent enthusiasm and contempt of death that Mohammed had 
once infused into his comrades was now at last to be found in these dauntless- 
zealots. The struggle was chiefly confined to the city of Basra, which was con- 
stantly threatened by the revolutionaries and only preserved from destruction 
by the heroic defence, of Mohallab, the lrakan general. 

At the same time that the Basrans were trembling before the Kharijites, the 
Kufans were in no less a state of terror because of the adherents of Ali, the 
Shiites (sectarians), as they were generally called. The appearance of this sect 
was remarkable in many ways ; here the reviving spirit of the Iranian people made 
its appearance for the first time. The Persians had at first shown their inclination 
to shake off the Arabian yoke together with the new religion that had been im- 
posed upon them, only through occasional minor revolts. Now, however, as adherents 
of Ali and of Husain and as champions of a schismatic tendency in Islam, they 
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sought to adapt the new doctrines to their national character and to establish an 
Iranian form of the Mohammedan faith. True to their old preferences, the Shiites, 
in contrast to the Kharijites, with whom they have often been confused, were 
partisans of unlimited despotism. And just as they had once set the highest value 
on the descent of their Arsakidiean and Sassanid.ean sovereigns from a mythical, 
deified paternal ancestor, making pure blood in a sovereign a condition of their 
loyalty, so at this time they demanded that the hereditary caliph should he a 
descendant of Mohammed, declaring that Ali, the nephew and son-in-law of (he 
prophet, had been the first legitimate caliph, and that the Omevads, together with 
the Meccan caliphs were nothing more nor less than usurpers. Hut these religious 
and political claims were merely a cloak to the true national spirit of the Shiitic 
movement, that found its most ardent adherents in Persian freedmeu and slaves, 
and struck deep root in the land of Iran. 

Under the leadership of a crafty and ambitious Arab, Mokhtar, the. Shiites took 
possession of Kufa, and began a rule of terror. Owing to their desperate resistance 
and to the treachery of the imperial auxiliaries, Abdelmelik’s first attempt to 
recapture Kufa was a failure. However, Mozab, brother of the Caliph Abdallah, 
succeeded in putting the leader of the Shiites to death, and in occupying Kufa in 
the name of Abdullah in (W7. But in truth Mozab had only opened up the* way 
for the Syrian caliph. Abdalinclik, who in the meanwhile had made peace with 
the Kaisites, led a new army into the. province, and in a surprisingly short time 
defeated the Irakans in spite of constant treachery on the part of the Kuisite 
leaders. .Mozab Ml in the battle; and Kufa opened its gates without resistance, 
as did also Basra, where Molmllab in spile of his great courage demonstrated that 
he, loo, was a* inconstant as the rest of his countrymen. Thus the most impor- 
tant province of the empire, was lost by the Meccan caliph, who on his part 
was scoundrel enough secretly to rejoice at the death of his heroic brother, and 
instead of taking decisive measures for the recovery of Irak, contented himself 
with delivering a well-turned funeral oration over the fallen in battle. 

Although the importance of Arabia had greatly decreased, so far as the. tem- 
poral power of the Caliphate was concerned, the moral influence which Abdallah 
as master of the sacred cities was still able to exert upon the numerous pilgrims 
who journeyed thither, must not be underrated. For this reason alone Abdelmelik 
resolved to destroy his rival. Hadjaj, the general whom he sent out against Mecca, 
was a worth}' successor to the dreaded Muslim, whose troops had sacked Medina. 
In November, 691, Hadjaj arrived before the city, and began a bombardment with 
his catapults, without seeming to care veiy much whether or not the blocks of stone 
that were hurled over the w'alls injured the already desecrated Kaaba and its 
sacred relics. The Meccans held out for months, but finally fled, seeing that there 
was no help to be expected from without. The Caliph Abdallah ended his life in 
a nobler manner thau he had lived, for with his most faithful companions he made 
a sbrtie upon the besiegers, meeting death bravely at the head of his troops. 

The death of the last caliph of the old believers was an event of but small im- 
portance to the Mohammedan world. In the farthest northeast only, in Kboras- 
san, was resistance offered by one of the governors who had been appointed by 
Abdallah. In the year 693 the entire empire of the caliphs was subject to the 
Omeyad dynasty; nevertheless, as yet there were no signs of peace and quiet. It 
boiled and bubbled as in a geyser tube throughout Irak and Persia, and furious 
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outbursts of the bidden resentment that flamed in the hearts of the people were 
visible from time to time. Even the rule of brute force instituted by Hadjaj, to 
whom the caliph had entrusted the governorship of the eternally restless province 
of Irak, failed to put an end to the rebellions that broke out again and again amidst 
the confusion of races in that country of an old and fallen civilization. Kelbites 
and Kaisites troubled Syria with their feuds and petty wars. • 

At the death of Ahdelmelik, in October, 705, the* influence of the Kaisites 
preponderated, and Velid, the new caliph, found in them his firmest support. 
Although Ahdelmelik had been almost constantly occupied with domestic Affairs, 
and had even been obliged to conclude a humiliating treaty with the Byzantines 
during the early part of his reign, Velid was now able to reassume the policy of 
conquest, which was far more 1 , in harmony with the original nature of the Caliphate. 
There was no Jack of soldiers, especially in Irak and Persia, and from these pro- 
vinces men flocked to the banner of the caliph llmt they might win fame and 
plunder in the foreign wars. 

For these, reasons the reign of Velid was more brilliant than that of any other 
( )meyad caliph. Under his rule the Mohammedan Empire attained to its greatest 
extent and magnificence. Kuteiba commanded the Arabian forces in the war 
fought on the northeastern frontier of Persia, that had for its object the conquest of 
Transoxania and t lie subjection of its Iranian and Turkish races. After a severe 
struggle, the city of Bokhara was captured in 709. Three years latei. Samarcand 
was taken, but in the year 715 the Mohammedan army was suddenly recalled 
while on the road to Kashgar, owing to the death of Velid. Contemporary with 
the Transoxanian campaign an attack was made on India, ruder the command 
•of Mohammed ilm Kasim, a Syrian army advanced into the valley of the Indus 
and took possession of the city of Multan, after a long siege. However, the 
Moslems were unable to follow up their success. The Arabian general was 
even compelled to admit to the Hindoos that their religion, like the religions of 
the Christians and the Jews, was entitled to he looked upon with tolerance by 
Mohammedans. 

All the while that victories were being won in (he East, the Byzantines were 
hard pushed by the armies of the caliph. A quarrel about the succession had 
again broken out in Constantinople, paralysing the powers of the State, that 
was already in an exhausted condition owing to the wars with the Bulgarians. 
Tims it is not surprising that Arabian troops marched unopposed through Asia 
Minor, and finally appeared before Constantinople, while at the same time the 
fleets of the caliph sailed into the Sea of Marmora; but if for this reason Velid 
was led to believe that the end of the Eastern Roman Empire was at hand, he 
deceived himself as to the tenacity of the Byzantines, who even in later days 
proved themselves to be possessed of an almost inexhaustible vital power. 

Decisive victories were won in Northern Africa, where Musa was engaged in 
a hard struggle with the Berber tribes, who had at first supported the Arabians 
iii their war with the Byzantines, but were now fighting for their own freedom. 
Musa occupied the whole of the northern coast to the Atlantic Ocean, and from 
the African side of the Strait of (Gibraltar cast longing looks toward the peninsula 
of Spain. How Tarik defeated the king of the Goths, how Musa himself followed 
on with fresh troops, and how in o surprisingly short time entire Spain was made 
subject to the caliphs, the Arabian forces crossing the Pyrenees and penetrating 
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far into France, is one of history’s most exciting chapters. At that time all 
Europe trembled before the apparently irresistible advance of the enemies of 
Christendom, who were knocking at the gates of Constantinople ami watering 
their ho^es in the Loire at the same moment that their fleets were threatening the 
islands of the Mediterranean. But it was also apparent that the Moslem bow had 
been ber$ to the point of breaking. The movement of expansion soon came to a 
halt, and the fall of the gigantic empire became only a question of time. 

The character of Yelid was such as is rarely to be found in a despotic ruler. 
The qyliph distinguished himself rather through a wise employment of talented 
subordinates than through bis own personal abilities. He also possessed the 
capacity of securing the respect as well as tin* loyalty of all men with whom he 
came in touch. His son and successor, Suleiman (710-717), a weak, mistrustful 
creature, did not possess this gift, and however pitiable a spectacle lie made of 
himself in his gross ingratitude to the great soldiers and statesmen of lus father’s 
reign, it must at least be admitted in his favour that he could not do otherwise 
than cast aside tools which he was incapable of using, lladjaj. the ablest of 
Yelid’s councillors, had long foreseen what the future would bring to pass, ami it 
had been bis one desire to die before bis master. That be indeed was granted (his 
piece of ^ good fortune saved him fiom an ignominious end. The generals, some of 
whom were still at the head of their armies on the death of Vclid, found a still 
more evil fate awaiting them. Musa was accused «»f misappropriating public 
money, compelled to paj an exorbitant line by way of restitution, and ended his 
life a pauper. Mohammed, the conqueror of the Punjab, was dragged to Damas- 
cus in chains, ami tortured to death in prison. Kuteisa, who was well aware that 
a similar lot awaited him, sought in vain to arouse his troops to rebellion, ami 
was soon put to death by the adherents of I lie new caliph, who sent his head 
to Damascus. 

In spite of the wretchedness of his character, the deeds of horror perpetrated 
by Suleiman would scarcely be comprehensible, were it not that at the time of Ins 
accession a complete change had taken place in the relations of the Arabian tribal 
groups. The Kaisites, who had enjoyed a golden age during the days of Velid, 
ruined themselves through an unsuccessful attempt to place a prince of their own 
choice upon the throne. Since Suleiman was in consequence compelled to look to 
the Kel bites and Yemenites for supj* *t, he was likewise obliged to yield to their 
desire for revenge upon their old rivals. Yivid, a son of the Irak an general 
Mohallab, the deadly enemy of JIadjaj, stood at the head of the Yemenite party : 
he obtained almost unlimited power, and waged a successful war against the last 
defenders of Iranian independence, who dwelt in tins mountainous south eastern 
coast of the Caspian Sea, but had brought themselv s into disrepute owing to their 
excessive love of splendour and desire for gain. 

The foreign undertakings of Suleiman were not attended by any great success. 
The Byzantines, who had provided themselves with a most effective means of 
defence in the shape of their celebrated Greek fire, were now under a most capable 
leadqj*, Emperor Leo the Isaurian (717). An Arabian army that laid siege to Con- 
stantinople met with total defeat. The caliph’s tleet was also destroyed ; and for 
a time Asia Minor remained in the possession of the Byzantines. Suleiman did 
not survive these reverses. But his successor, Omar II, a simple, upright Arab of 
the old school, was in turn unable to retrieve the fortunes of the empire, and 
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reigned for too short a time (717-720) to be able to accomplish anything of 
importance, or even to put his favourite scheme of increasing the number of 
Mohammedans, through a systematic conversion of the inhabitants of the various 
lands subject to the Caliphate, into execution. It was greatly to the credit of 
Omar 11 that he espoused the cause neither of Kaisites nor of Kelbites, but 
endeavoured to keep away from all factions and parties. During the reign of his 
successor, Yezid II, who belonged body and soul to the Kelbites, the domestic 
feuds once more came into prominence. A namesake of Yezid, the son of Mohal- 
lab, entrenched himself in Basra, and called upon the Irakans, who had npt for- 
gotten their old hatred for the Syrians, in spite of the various tribal feuds, to revolt 
against the caliph; however, he was defeated. At the same time a rebellion 
broke out in Africa, and it also became evident that the Moors intended to estab- 
lish an independent kingdom in Spain. The short reign of Yezid II (720-724) 
was marked by a decided falling off in the imperial power and supremacy of the 
Caliphate. 

Nor did this retrograde movement completely cease during the reign of the next 
caliph, Hishain, although an abler ruler, and thoroughly aware of the course events 
were taking. Hisham displayed great wisdom in assuming a position of neutrality 
between Kelbites and Kaisites ; indeed, in reading the history of his r$ign we 
are constantly reminded of the see-saw parliamentary system of England — now 
Liberals, now Conservatives, at the head of the government. Nor is the com- 
parison as strained as might be supposed: for owing to the fact that in the course 
of time Kaisitc and Yemenite leaders and statesmen alternately obtained the 
leadership, a certain amount of political sagacity developed, so that men soon were 
able to foretell with a reasonable degree of correctness according to what principles 
the one or the other party would administer its offices. The Kaisites were of the 
school of Ifadjaj, the conqueror of Irak: a Light hold on the reins of government, 
an overwhelming burden of taxation, exclusive favour shown to Arabs, and dis- 
regard for the newly converted of other races, were the fundamental principles of 
their policy. It became almost proverbial that no man could equal a Kaisite gov- 
ernor in obtaining vast sums in taxes from a province. In contrast to the Kaisites, 
the Kelbites, or Yemenites, wore of more liberal opinions, placing more value in 
diplomatic measures and in a policy of leniency toward the conquered. Moreover, 
they did not endeavour, as did the Kaisites, to extort the poll-tax exclusively from 
the newly converted ; in short, their policy was one of conciliation, in contrast to 
the Kaisite policy of brute force. The two political systems were not yet founded 
on firm and consistent principles : it was usually quite sufficient for a true Kelbite 
to see a Kaisite perform an action, in order himself immediately to endeavour to 
effect the contrary. 

Hishain, who desired to increase the revenues of his empire, or, as may better 
be expressed in conformity with this purely personal form of government, was 
filled with an insatiable greed for wealth, soon discovered that the Kaisites were 
the party best adapted for putting his wishes into execution ; therefore the Kel- 
bite governors who had at first been in favour were now everywhere replacqfl by 
the tyrannical Kaisites. The Spanish Arabs, who were almost exclusively com- 
posed of Yemenites, were now for the first time placed under the rule of a Kaisite ; 
and in Africa, Oheida and after him Obeidallah extorted tremendous sums in taxes 
from the province. The result was a vast upheaval of the population of Northern 
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Africa, in whom the Kharijite missionaries of the period liad at last found a peo- 
ple after their own hearts, so that here also those who arose in revolt against the 
insufferable burden of taxation became imbued with religious-democratic ideas and 
displayed the highest degree of fanaticism. The Berbers have never accomplished 
much under leaders of their own race ; but under the intellectual guidance of alien 
spirits 'they have exhibited a remarkable eagerness for self-sacrifice and great- cour- 
age. In the year 740 the district of Tangier revolted. Khfilid. the general sent 
out by Obeidallah, was killed, and with him an extraordinarily large number of 
Arab chieftains. The caliph was now obliged to throw his beloved treasure chests 
wide open, and to form an army of picked Syrian warriors for service in Africa. 
The troops were sent out under the command of Koltum and Baldsh, and were 
joined in Egypt by a levy of Arabs : nevertheless, the battle with the Berbers ended 
in another defeat for the caliph ; his infantry was for the most part annihilated, 
and Koltum fell. Baldsh managed to escape with the cavalry to Tangier; and 
from thence after many adventures he arrived in Spain, where he was still to play 
a great role in history. 1 llisham did not live to see the end of the rebellion in 
Africa. 

In Irak also, after many months of peace under a Yemenite governor, an insur- 
rection broke out on the appointment of a Kaisitc to the ofliee. The government 
was in a still worse plight in Khorassan, where Keihit.es and Kuisites openly 
declared war on one another, as well as in the neighbouring province of Transox- 
ania, where the native population was decidedly unwilling to accept the usual fate 
of the conquered. Since the Kaisitc rulers were in the habit of beginning their 
terms of otlice with the imprisonment and exploitation of their Yemenite prede- 
cessor, the arrival of a Kaisitc governor in Khorassan was sullieient to drive the 
Kelbites into open revolt and to cause them to form an alliance with the Turks; 
and it was not until a Kelhite governor arrived and general amnesty was granted 
that quiet was again restored in this im ] mu taut frontier province. Khorassan 
included at that time the whole of Northeastern Iran as well as Transoxania, 
and was of great importance from a military point of view as a barrier against 
the nomadic tribes of Central Asia. In like manner the mountain countries to the 
south of the Caucasus, that commanded the entrance to the passes, became mili- 
tary provinces in which incessant fighting took place with Armenians, Scythians, 
and Iberians, and sometimes with th<; Tartar hordes that strove to make their way 
into the plain of Mesopotamia. The war will, the Byzantines was continued with 
varying success. The Arabians still hoped to win a linal victory by striking a 
blow at the heart of the empire ; Asia minor was repeatedly laid waste, until a 
brilliant victory of the Emperor Leo at Alcroinon in Phrygia finally set a limit to 
the incursions of the Moslem forces. 

Hisham died in 743, leaving to his nephew and successor, Velid II, an empire 
that in spite of the unsuppressed revolt in Northern Africa was still possessed of 
abundant vital power, thanks to the frugal financial policy of the caliph and to his 
skilful management of the two great political groups. Nevertheless, *thc antago- 
nisms of sects and parties were by no means reconciled. To be sure, as time 
passed, the old differences between the various tribes were bound to become less 
and less, and already there was no lack of men who looked upon loyalty to the 
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caliph alone as their chief virtue, and who thus formed the nucleus of a purely 
dynastic party. The tribe Rabia, that for many years had assumed a position of 
neutrality in the quarrels between Mahadites and Yemenites, and of which the 
members had for that reason frequently been chosen to fill difficult diplomatic 
offices, served as a point of departure for further development. Hut the jealousy 
between the Arabs of Syria and the Irakans, who were under the inlluence of 
Persia, was too deeply rooted easily to disappear. Indeed, the more influence the 
Persians obtained, the more decided was the tendency of the Irakans to turn away 
from the Syrians. Finally it became evident that the Mohammedan Iranians 
would eventually gain the upper hand by force of numbers alone. 

In this lay the greatest danger to which the Omeyad dynasty was exposed; 
lifted to the throne by the Syrians, the Omeyads prospered, and finally fell with 
their most faithful adherents. As soon as the centre of the empire was removed 
to Irak, the days of the Damascus Caliphate came to an end. The position of the 
Omeyads was undermined by the natural course of events; the stagnation of Syria, 
the Arabian inhabitants of which had fought the battles of the caliph, and had 
therefore fallen off rather than increased in numbers, and the growing multitude 
and wealth of the Irakans, were the chief causes of the decline of the Omeyad 
dynasty. Already during the reign of Hisham, the continuation of Omeyad rule 
had become dependent on whether or not his family could win the favour of the 
Irakans and the other inhabitants of the eastern provinces. 

It is unnecessary to say that in this case, also, the national movements were 
hidden under a cloak of religion. However much men continued to disagree as 
to whether the first of the caliphs had been justly entitled to the dignity, whether 
Abu l>ekr or Ali had been the legitimate successor of the prophet, one thing at 
least was certain : all sectarians were united in the belief that the Omeyads were 
usurpers, but the question who should succeed them was not to be decided so easily. 
The descendants of Ali, who turned up from time to time and always found 
supporters in Irak, seemed without exception to have inherited the incapacity and 
misfortunes of their paternal ancestor ; the few who remained of the old comrades 
of (he prophet had retired to the farthest West, to Africa and Spain. Thus it 
came about that a noble family of Mecca, the Abbassides, who had long been 
known as the hereditary custodians of the spring Zemzem, and who were more 
nearly related to the prophet than were the Omeyads, iinallv succeeded in becom- 
ing the leaders of the dissatisfied sects. Already during the reign of Hisham 
their secret designs had assumed a serious aspect ; under his feeble successors they 
arose in open revolt. 

Velid TI mad(? all possible haste to scatter the treasures that had been col- 
lected by his predecessor; but in spite of his boundless liberality he succeeded in 
winning few true friends, and soon aroused the hostility of the other Omeyad 
princes by appointing his minor son to be his successor. In the very next year 
after his accession he was dethroned and put- to death by Yezid III, the champion 
of the Yemenite party. Disturbances immediately followed in Irak and Kho- 
rassan. Mervan, the Omeyad governor of Armenia and Azerbijan, advanced on 
Damascus, defeated the Yemenites, and compelled the Syrian Arabs to accept 
him as regent during the minority of the son of Velid II. But the power of 
the Omeyads was rapidly declining, and Mervan, although a man of great ability, 
was unable to ward off the impending destruction, Imbittered by their losses. 
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the Yemenites had become his enemies, and thus the Syrian Arabs were once 
more divided at the very moment when unity was most needed. Already the 
descendants of Ali had raised the banner of rebellion in Persia ; and in Irak the 
Kharijites were once more in revolt. No help was to be expected from the west- 
ern provinces. In Africa the Berber troubles were not yet ended; and in Spain 
a civil, war was raging between Kaisites and K el bites, who even in this distant 
land had not been able to forget their ancient tribal hatred. 

Tire first blow was dealt in Khorassan. Here, in the year 747. Abu Muslim 
unfilled the black Hag of the Abbassides, and drove out Nasr, the Oineyad gov- 
ernor. Nasr vainly endeavoured to make a stand in Western Persia; and this 
province also was lost by the Omeyads. In the summer of 750, on the Abhasside 
troops appearing before Kufa, the gates were immediately opened to the revolu- 
tionists. It had been of m » advantage to Mervan that lie hud seized and put to 
death Ibrahim, the intriguing head of the Abhasside family. For the place of the 
latter was taken by his sons; and the movement itself, which was* not in reality 
founded on the ambition of the Abbassides, but on the excessive hatred of Irakans 
and Iranians for the Syrians, pursued its course without stop or stay. Mervan 
assembled a powerful army on the southern frontier of his old province, not far 
from AJossul ; and here on the Great Zab the Abbassides encountered the superior 
forces of the caliph, on the 25th of January, 750. Even at this decisive moment 
the tribal hatred of the Bedouins did not lessen in intensity: just as the battle 
liad practically been won by the Syrians, Mervan’s entire Yemenite following 
deserted him. The result was a complete rout. After vainly seeking refuge in 
Damascus, the caliph escaped to Egypt, where lie lost hi. 2 ? life in a fruitless 
attempt to organise resistance against the Abbassides. The banner of the Abbas- 
sides now waved triumphantly over the walls of Damascus; and thus the people 
of Irak finally gained the victory over their hated Syrian neighbours, the Bast 
over the West. 


C . The Domestic Affairs ok Mohammedan Western Asia Dntixr; 
tiik Period of Conquest 

With the victory of the Abbassides, a period of short splendour, followed by 
gradual decay, began for the empire of the caliphs. Many changes that had for 
years been developing in comparative seclusion now made their way to the light; 
and many features that had formerly been all -important to the welfare of (he 
Oineyad dynasty were lost. Thus the moment has come for us to cast a backward 
glance over the domestic affairs of the Mohammedan Empire, that arose out (if 
nothing with such marvellous rapidity, and finally extended from the Pyrenees 
and the shores of the Atlantic Ocean to the Indus and the Jaxartes. The vast 
performances of the period of conquest would have been impossibilities had they 
possessed no solid economic foundation, and the progress of Islam could never 
have been what it was had it not been for the civilization that, together with the 
ne\*b religion, not only spread over Western Asia and Northern Africa, but also 
exerted a profound influence on the Aryan races of Europe. 

It is true that the Bedouins who marched forth from the interior of Arabia 
were not capable of giving the ancient civilized peoples of Western Asia instruc- 
tion in culture. But they at least brought with them a simplicity of life and a 
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homely greatness of spirit and deed that were hitherto unknown to the more 
relined .and effeminate races with whom they came in contact. In the Bedouins, 
the luxurious Syrians and Persians once more heheld men who looked upon mere 
sensual enjoyments with contempt, and were capable of lighting to the death for 
a principle. For the first time in many years a manly, often heroic spirit was 
infused into the history of Western Asia. The love of freedom of the Bedouins 
dissipated for the time being the suffocating atmosphere of gloomy, indolent 
despotism that arose like a poisonous mist from the rich plains of Mesopotamia 
and Persia, it was no lasting inheritance that Arabia presented to its neighbour 
countries. Never in history has a victorious race been able permanently to alter 1 ; 
the character of the conquered territories and the spirit of their inhabitants ; the - 
conquerors themselves must finally succumb to this same character and spirit.. 
None the less, the infusion of foreign blood is often sufficient to arouse the exhausted 
soil to new fruitfulness, to awaken a fresh development of national life. 

Still, it would not be correct to look upon the Arabians of the time of the prophet 
as merely rude, uncultured Bedouins, however large a proportion of the population 
was composed of the latter: the industrious agriculturists of Medina and the 
far-travelled merchants of Mecca stood upon a vastly higher plane of civilization 
than the simple tribes of the desert. In Yemen remains were still preserved of a 
former period of flourishing commerce and advanced moral development; and the 
Arabs who led a semi-stationary existence on the frontiers of the Roman and Per- 
sian empires had not remained uninfluenced by the civilization of their neighbours. 
From these various elements were recruited the populations of the towns that 
shortly became the centres of Mohammedan civilization in the various provinces. 
The true Bedouin took but a small part in the intellectual life of these central 
groups ; his passionate love for an unfettered life on the steppes was unconquera- 
ble. No one has expressed this sentiment more convincingly than the mother of 
Yezid 1, who prevailed upon her husband to allow her to return to her tribe in the 
desert: “A tent swayed by the wind is dearer to me. than a lofty castle. ... A 
piece of bread in the corner of my desert home tastes better than the daintiest 
sweetmeat. I long for my home ; no palace may take its place.” 

It is obvious that the immediate effect of the wars of conquest waged by the 
caliphs could not have been favourable to civilization; but the destruction and 
loss of life inflicted in the countries that were lirst attacked and quickly subdued;; 
wore comparatively insignificant, despite the fact that these were religious warfc r 
which, as experience has shown, are the most merciless of all struggles. Moham-* 
mod’s humane treatment of both Christians and Jews, the ease with which:’ 
conversion to Islam could take place, — through the mere repetition of a formula;; 
— as well as regard to the finances of the Arabian State, were the chief preventives 
of general massacres. Nevertheless, the followers of Zoroaster, who were looked' 
upon as pagans, offered a stubborn resistance to the new faith, and in consequence 
wore almost annihilated. On the other hand, Christians and Jews were per^tfced 
to live in peace, as before, iu Syria, Irak, North Africa, and Spain. Inasnalu^h as 
the poll-tax imposed upon men of other than the Mohammedan religion w«u?';the 
chief source of national income, it is obvious that the caliphs did not ae$k to 
destroy their fountain of wealth through an over-zealous propaganda of^lfilam. 
Omar II, to whom tinitv of belief was of greater importance than the i^roW of 
the empire, was the single exception to the rule. The fall in the.tnlfiUf 
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from Christians and Jews, that naturally followed in the course of time, was all 
the more serious owing to the fact that it necessitated an increase of the taxes 
paid by the Mohammedans, which obviously enough did not tend to render the 
government any the more popular. Originally only the so-called tax for the poor 
was imposed by Mohammed and his followers, for purposes of public charity and 
for producing a certain equality in possessions within the religious community of 
Islam; but very naturally the money set aside for charitable purposes was at 
least partially diverted from its object at a very early day. The fifth part of all 
plunder won in war was paid into the public treasury during the first years of the 
^period of conquest, and although a very important source of income to the State, 
^ Was insufficient to serve as a foundation for a sound iinaticiftl policy. 

In the main, the treasures which the later caliphs had at their disposal were 
obtained frura Irak and Egypt, the economically flourishing provinces of their 
empire, both fallen, it is true, from their former height of civilization, but still pros- 
^ perous and awakened to fresh development under Arabian rule. The democratic, 
spirit of the Arabs had everywhere prevented the acquisition of large estates by 
private owners, and had thus promoted the development of a prosperous class of 
small farmers. Slavery was of so mild a form and the number of freedmen so 
great, Jhat the welfare of the peasantry was thereby but little prejudiced. Thus 
in many of the conquered provinces the first period of the caliphs was a time of 
great prosperity. The ancient canals for irrigation — indispensable to agriculture 
in the Orient — were for the greater part repaired and restored to use; many a tract 
of fertile ground that had been allowed to run wild was again brought under cul- 
tivation ; and here and there, as in Spain, a true method of intensive culture was 
introduced for the first time by the Arabs. Little inclination was shown by those 
in power to acquire vast fortunes through the purchase of landed property. The 
Arabians preferred to keep their possessions in the form, of ready money, that in 
case of necessity could be buried or transported, although of course it yielded no 
interest; in other eases they won the favour of the people by freely distributing 
a large portion of their wealth among them. Whoever was desirous of increas- 
ing his riches turned to commerce, that after the conquest of the most important 
provinces of Western Asia awoke to new life in the hands of the Arabs and 
their subjects. 

In fact, commerce soon became ‘one of the chief sources of the power and 
V splendour of the Mohammedan Empire. The most imjiortant trade routes from 
: East to West fell at one blow into the hands of the followers of the prophet ; not 
grain of Indian spice could reach the western world without first passing the 
^customs depots of the Arabians; and the amounts of the tolls assessed lay entirely 
' ' at, the discretion of the caliph. In earlier times J rade had favoured sometimes one, 

' 'sometimes another route, according to circumstances; an exorbitant duty in Egypt 
driving commerce from the Red Sea, the route through the Persian Gulf and the 
\ Wi% of the Euphrates to Syria became popular. The merchant was enabled to 
avbld the risks of transportation of goods by sea by sending his caravans overland 
though Persia and Mesopotamia. It was not long before wares from the farthest 
East,t2hinese silk in particular, were sent through Iran, sometimes through Trans- 
oxania and across the Caspian Sea to South Russia, often by ship from China to 
Ceykm, th&e to connect with the trade routes from India to the West. The gates 
were in the hands of a single people; and the profits of all the 
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customs depots, from Basra and Alexandria to Bokhara and Multan, flowed into 
the imperial treasury at Damascus. 

With the growtli of material prosperity there was a corresponding increase 
of intellectual activity, which, however, did not reach its zenith until the times of 
the Abhassides. So long as the Syrian Arabs governed the empire, the ancient 
Arabian spirit reigned triumphant; and, as a result, poetry and romance were more 
popular than science. The Syrians never seem to have taken any great interest in 
the theological discussions which were constantly setting the people of Irak into 
a ferment of excitement, nor did they show any inclination to profit by the culture 
of the nations subject to them ; the situation of Damascus on the edge of the desert/ 
and the tenacity with which the Arabian inhabitants of Syria held fast to their 
nomadic habits of life led only to intellectual isolation. Of the Omeyad rulers, 
some were too pious, others too worldly wise to have a pronounced taste for serious' 
scientific studies. However, the final victory of the lrakan Arabs completely 
changed the situation. 

The same may also be said of the army organisation, that Ind remained under 
the ( hneyads just what it had been during the first days of the Caliphate. There 
was practically no standing army; and the caliph's body-guard was of no special 
importance until the Abbasside dynasty came into power. The conquered coun- 
tries wore rendered secure by means of military colonies ; for as a rule the armies 
that won provinces for Islam immediately settled down in the new territories and 
continued in the service of the governor. The natural result of this wholesale 
emigration was a surprisingly rapid increase in the political significance of Arabia 
during the days of the first caliphs. Owing to the tribal organisation of the Arabs, 
the warriors of each patriarchal family formed at the same time a military troop; 
but such bodies of men were of small value when not under the command of 
their natural leaders. All attempts to build regiments out of the various tribal 
groups, or even to place the warriors of one tribe under the command of an un- 
familiar leader were complete failures. Thus the military organisation, however 
well adapted to the simple conditions of life of the Arabs, was incapable of develop- 
ment, and the formation of a standing army an impossibility. And in this fact 
lay the root of the misfortune that finally led to the fall of the empire, and enabled 
the barbarous nomads of Central Asia to take the reins of government into their 
own hands. The Abhassides were compelled to form their body-guards and stand* 
ing armies out of foreign mercenaries ; and these mercenaries themselves finally* 
became the rulers of the empire. 

The art of warfare as practised by the Arabs during the early days of thfc. 
Caliphate, although distinguished by no special merit, nevertheless sufficed for eon* ; 
quering the exhausted Byzantines and Persians. The celebrity which the Arabians . 
have long possessed as breeders of horses might easily lead to the incorrect idea 
that the troops of the first caliphs consisted exclusively of cavalry ; in truth, hofl^ x 
ever, the number of serviceable horses in Arabia was never very large and cqn$e- 
quently the Arabian armies were chiefly made up of infantry and camel riders too 
usually fought on foot The backbone of the army was indeed composed of horse- 
men, well armed with steel helmet and chain mail, bearing lance and sabrO ; ;but 
the bulk of the soldiers were, at least during the early days of the Calipha^.l^y 
badly off for arms, and the spoils then most desired by them were theVe&|)$^m 
the conquered. Already during Mohammed's lifetime archers formed*^ 
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$he army. The tactics were very simple : a centre with two wings, 
llpts accompanied by a reserve force, was the rule ; to be sure, the enemy's 
lllpbrnetimes- turned and ambuscades were attempted, but as a rule a battle 
<Mt a medley of single combats; the heroism of one individual may often 
■fPcaded a victory. The custom of Oriental armies to disperse on the death 
leaders did not prevail among the Arabs to the extent it did, for example, 
the Persians, for the obvious reason that the tribal organisation through 
ji&lr the armies were furnished with a large number of capable inferior officers 
Sfhot such as to favour sudden panics. Many an important victory of the Arabs 
a certainly due to the steadiness of the troops. Duriug the days of Mohammed, 
JS&a simple ditch was sufficient to shield Medina from attack, the art of laying 
|i$ige' to a fortified town was in its infaucy ; but sixty years later, the stoues from 
catapults, that Tattled down on the roof of the Kaaba, proved to the inhabitants 
|bf Mecca that the Syrian Arabs had already learned all that was necessary on that 
Ignore from their Eastern Roman neighbours. 

The surprisingly rapid development of Mohammedan sea-power — the navy was 
^constructed with the assistance of impressed inhabitants of the- Syrian coast — has 
. already been mentioned. It was fortunate for the Christian Occident that the 
dreaded “ Greek fire,” the secret of which the Arabians long endeavoured in vain 
’ to solve, was discovered in time; in it the Eastern .Roman admirals Ik* came pos- 
sessed of a powerful weapon through which perhaps Constantinople was saved from 
i a premature fall 

•V , The period of the early caliphs aud the Omeyads was the heroic age of Islam, 
land it was characterised by physical and intellectual vigour and exuberance of 
^health. The youthful Mohammedan Empire might well be compared to crude, 
green fruit into which the sap is still flowing. During the days of the Abbasside 
^tillers it became ripe and sweet, and its fragrance was diffused in all directions ; 
|but at first almost imperceptibly, later in rapid progress, traces of decay apjieared, 
Hand finally it was transformed into mould, and its last remains trodden under 
lithe feet of savage conquerors. 


L THE ABBASS1DES ANI) THE FALL OF THE CALIPHATE 

* 

A . Political Histokv until the Reion of Haul's 

’It was not love for a brave general or for the followers of the prophet, whose 
as to the caliphate were much more valid than those of the rulers in Damas- 
i, but hatred, that caused Irakans and Persians to unite against the Syrians. 
>was no lack of candidates for the empty throne; once more the numerous 
Janus of Ali stood in the front rank. They had never ceased to labour for 
nfall of the Omeyad dynasty, and in all probability the bulk of the soldiers 
; for Irak and defeated Mervan at the Great Eab believed that they were 
for the Alides. But the: curse that seemed to accompany this family 
Biffiers continued on with undiminished power:- into the place of the desceu- 
the diplomatic, crafty grandchildren of Abbas thrust themselves, and 
' "'"'“they dared lay aside the maek of dissimulation, held fast with iron 
'‘lor office. 

t, a distinguished man but of doubtful characr 
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ter, who had opposed his nephew until finally the scales turned in 
hitter. He then enthusiastically welcomed Mohammed as the messenger; of !^od 
Through this ancestor — whose spirit had descended upon his children— the 
. bassides based their claims to the caliphate, not without foundation according; tc 
Arabian law, for among the Omeyads also, not the son but the brother of k pjrinc$ 
was looked uj)on as the legitimate successor. Besides, Mohammed had left 
him no male descendants, but only a daughter, the maternal ancestor of the Alidei£ 
The success of the one family or the other depended entirely upon the personali- 
ties of their leaders, and so far as this was concerned the Abbassides were grdiatly 
superior to the descendants of Ali, who never yet had succeeded in pursuing a 
definite policy. ^ 

Abdallah Abul- Abbas, with the honourable nickname Al-Saffah (the man 
blood), perhaps invented by himself, was of all the family the man most capable 
of assisting the cause of the Abbassides to victory both by trickery and force. By 
him the new period of Mohammedan history was ushered in in a manner charac- 
teristic of the entire epoch. When the Hashimids, the name given to the oppo- 
nents of the Omeyads and supporters of the true descendants of Mohammed, 
had taken possession of Kufa, Abdallah was on hand immediately and succeeded 
in winning over their general for his cause. The commander of the Kliorassan 
rebels, Abu Muslim, bad always been inclined to favour the Abbassides, and others, 
whose loyalty seemed doubtful, were put out of the way either through open force 
or secret assassination. Arriving in Syria,' Abdallah hastened to massacre all 
members of the Omeyad family upon whom he could lay his hands, and caused 
the graves of the Omeyad caliphs to be opened and the bodies mutilated. It was 
in vain that the followers of Ali rebelled in Irak, and the adherents of the Omeyads 
in Syria. When, after a reign of four years, the “ man of blood ” died, the entire 
empire with the single exception of Spain, which then broke off for all time from 
the rulers of the East, was in the hands of the Abbassides. 

The true founder of the Abbasside dynasty was Abu Muslim, who had first' 
caused Kliorassan to revolt, and now governed this important province with its 
military colonies and warlike inhabitants, — a man who, owing to the intolerance 
and bigotiy in which he had been educated, bad become a bloodthirsty fanatpj' 
Not until shortly before his death did he appreciate and regret the evil results of 
his blind religious zeal, as is shown in a remarkable letter written by his hah<f* 
It was inevitable that such a powerful, independent personage as he should hay$ 
awakened the suspicions of the caliph, who made several attempts to caua^ 
him to be assassiuated. When after the death of Abdallah, a struggle for th§ 
succession broke out between his brothers, Abu Muslim hastened up, and wMl 
the aid of liis army decided the victory in favour of Abu Jafar Mansur. 
was fated tllat Muslim should never return to his province. As soon as he felii 
his position to be secure enough, the new caliph lost no time in putting i^^M^ 
tise the political tendencies which he had inherited from his father. Abu 
was enticed to court, and there cut down before the caliph’s eyes. Afte^Tl^ 
death, a rebellion in favour of the descendants of Ali broke out in KhorM^i£$l|S 
at the same time tbe contemporary head of the family, Mohammed, 

Medinans to revolt ; but Arabia was no longer the land from which a 
could arise. Mohammed fell in battle, and the rebellion in 
easily crushed. 
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During Mansur's reign the effects of the fall of the Omeyads and the ter- 
mination of Syrian supremacy came fully into the light. Abdallah had already 
chosen Irak for his residence. Mansur* however, did not choose the frontier 
town of Kufa to be the capital of his great empire, but built the city of Bagdad in 
heart of Persia, on the hanks of the Tigris, at a point wheie the two rivers are 
Separated by less than thirty miles. At first it had not been his intention to 
establish the capital here. He had desired to found a military town, or, more cor- 
rectly, a fortified camp as a headquarters for the mercenaries, with whose aid 
he expected to hold the restless Irahans in subjection. But Mansur could not 
shake himself free from the Jailer, among whom he enjoyed great popularity. 
Kufa, fallen into disfavour, was deserted, and after a few years had passed the 
walls of Bagdad became loo narrow for the inhabitants who came streaming in 
from all directions. On the left hank of the Tigris a new and .splendid quarter of 
the town arose; in short* whether he would or not, the caliph behold ft mctmpolis 
arising about his residence, a city which seemed to ho a reflection of the Nineveh 
and Babylon of ancient da) s. 

The attempt to foutul a military camp in the land which was now elevated 
b) the Abbasside caliphs into the centre of the Mohammedan Empire, was of itself 
sufficient to prove that a change had begun to take place in the relations between 
the rulers aud their subjects. The Omeyads had dwelt in Damascus, in the midst 
af a population of pure-blooded Arabs, who were lojal to the d) nasty and dan- 
Serous to tlie caliph only when they became divided amongst themselves on 
account uf tribal prejudice and hatred. Equal loyalty was not to be expected fiom 
Lite inhabitants of Irak, a mixed population of which the various elements were 
a state of war with one another ; nor were the Arabs of fmk any longer 
^ended upon, for the) had long before become enfeebled and degenet ate. 

*LtlS it became necessary for Mansur to substitute for the small body-guard that had 
proved sufficient for the Omeyads a larger division, of which the nucleus was com- 
posed, neither of Syrians nor of Irakans, but of border troops from Khorassan and 
Turkish mercenaries. For the first time in the history of Western Asia the bar- 
bar< us sons of the Northeast strutted about the streets of Bagdad in the brilliant 
uniform of the life-guard, and cast longing looks on the vast treasures of the “ capi- 
ad of the world.” Tidings of the fabulous splendour of Bagdad soon reached the 
furkistan steppes; and the warlike nomads seated about their campfire* eagerly 
listened to stories of the luxury of the metro] *>lis aud the cowardice and lack of 
unity of its inhabitants told by their returned companion*, There was no longer 
my need for the caliph to impress or to entice Turkish mercenaries into his ser- 
rioe ; already more than enough had volunteered. 

The removal of the centre of the empire to th** East was chiefly a result of the 
prowing power of the Persians, who were now completely reconciled to the Mo- 
talgunedan religion. During the days of Ihe Omeyads it had been almost impos- 
for a Persian to attain a position of influence in the State; but under the 
M%fc»sidcs the number of Iranians occupying high offices constantly increased. 
tfTfth them a new spint, foreign and hostile to the old Arabian character, became 
i6 at the caliph's court. The mixture of aristocracy and democracy peculiar 
.Arabs as a natural result of their nomadic manner of life with clan* 
chiefs, was entirely unknown to the Persians, who had a 1 wavs shown that a 
form of government was better adapted to their national character. The 
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Arabs of the old school had not the least comprehension for that blind idolisa- 
tion of a ruler which the Persians had exhibited from the earliest times. Far 
from endeavouring to opjjose this tendency, the Abbassides became less and less 
accessible to the people, and entirely gave up the immediate, almost comrade- 
like relation of ruler to subject in which the Omeyads had stood to their faithful 
Syrians. • 

It soon became necessary for Mansur to create a new official, a vizier, who 
occupied the position of intermediary between the more or less deified caliph and 
the common people. It is obvious that the vizierate cannot well be compared 
with the chancellorship of a European State, inasmuch as the vizier was not the 
advisor of the caliph, but his agent in matters pertaining to external affairs. His 
duty was merely, to execute the commands of his master, whose profound wis- 
dom and infallible judgment decided upon all questions of administration, but 
who was far too august to take a personal share in the actual details of adminis- 
tration. Thus the vizierate was one of those positions of which the significance 
depended entirely upon the character of the incumbent, or of the prince whom 
he served. Some viziers were mere lay figures ; others were friends and advisers 
of the sovereign, in some cases, indeed, the true rulers of the nation, in whose 
hands the caliphs were little more than puppets. 

Although the Abbassides were willing to accede to the demands of the Iranian 
spirit in the matter of the vizierate, it was necessary for them to exercise the 
utmost caution in regard to another trait of Persian character somewhat similar 
to that which has already been described. The movement which enabled the 
Abbassides to place themselves at the head of the Mohammedan Empire was in 
the. main a result of Persian activity, and had for its immediate object nothing 
further than the destruction of the Omcyad dynasty in order that the true heirs 
and descendants of Mohammed might occupy the throne. It. is obvious, how- 
ever, that the Abbassides attained their position of supremity otfing rather to 
their superior diplomacy and cunning than to a general recognition of their rights. 
Inflamed with anger, but not in the least discouraged, the descendants of Ali 
still awaited an opportunity for putting forth their claims. The Abbassides them- 
selves knew only too well that the grandchildren of the deified son-in-law and 
nephew” of the prophet possessed in reality far more adherents among the inhabi- 
tants of the empire than did the House of Abbas; and even had they not realised 
it, the revolts that were constantly breaking out in favour of the Alides would 
soon have caused them to become acquainted with the true state of affairs. 
However much the Abbassides were indebted to the various sectarians who 
assisted them to the Caliphate, and however enthusiastic they may have been as 
Shiites during the years preceding their elevation to the throne, upon attaining 
the ]K>sition of supremacy they v T ere obliged to renounce their sect and ingratiate 
themselves with the orthodox party, to which the bulk of the Arabian population 
belonged. The first step taken in this direction bv the caliph Mansur may riot 
have been easy ; in fact, its immediate effect was to endanger his throne. But the 
permanent result of an understanding between the despotic monarchy and the f 
State church could not have been otherwise than beneficial to the future of 
the dynasty. /: 

Their position in regard to the orthodox party was of the highest impmtahee 
to the Abbassides. As caliphs they were not only the rulers of a vast empire, 
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but also the spiritual guides of all Mohammedans, defenders of the faith, as well 
as of the realm. During the time of the Omeyads the two offices had united into 
one: in all regions throughout which the new doctrines were disseminated the 
temporal supremacy of the caliph was also recognised. Although the Abbassides 
soon perceived that they would not be able to retain their double position in all 
parts of their exceptionally extensive empire, they recognised at the same time 
that the religious influence which they possessed was also a means for preserving 
the State from dissolution, and that at least their spiritual authority could be main- 
tained in regions where the power of their arms was no longer feared. On the 
other hand, dissenters had the choice either of entirely severing their connections 
with Bagdad through the election of a new caliph, or of taking a middle course 
by refusing to recognise the temporal supremacy of the Caliphate while subjecting 
themselves to its spiritual authority. Thus, under these conditions, it must have 
been a matter of great importance for the Abbassides to win the friendship of the 
orthodox party as well as of the Arabian tribes, which, notwithstanding all 
removals of the centre of power, still retained the political leadership of the 
Mohammedan world. 

Nevertheless, in spite of Mansurs wise policy, the unity of the empire was not 
entirely preserved during his reign. At the same time that the centre of the 
empire was transferred to the Hast, Spain, the farthest western province, was lost 
to the caliphs; not only the temporal but the. spiritual bonds of connection were 
completely severed. It was in vain that Abdallah, “the man of blood, 1 ' had 
.^endeavoured to annihilate the Omeyad family. A member of the fallen house, 
Abd ur Bahmaii, escaped to Africa after manifold adventures, and finally reached 
Spain, where after long struggles between Kaisitesand Kelbitcs, the Kaisite leader, 
Yusuf, had obtained control of the government and driven out the Ahbasside 
emissaries. Shortly after his landing, Abd ur Kuhnian succeeded in demising 
Yusuf with the assistance of the Kolbites. lie new established an independent 
government, and, as a descendant of the unjustly demised Omeyad dynasty, took 
upon himself the title of caliph, in 7 50. All Mansur’s attempts to destroy his 
rival were without effect. In general, the reign of the former was so disturbed at 
home by revolts of the followers of Ali and other parlies, that foreign undertak- 
ings were out of the question. The caliph was forced to content himself with 
maintaining the frontiers of the empire, he M e and there perhaps succeeding in 
advancing them a trifle. At all events, Mansur was successful in rendering secure 
the throne of the Abbassides. It may have been that a cold, calculating, faithless 
character such as his was needed at this time with the assistance of the Irakuns 
to maintain the supremacy of the Abbassides. 

The golden age of the Ahbasside dynasty did not begin until after the death of 
'Mansur in 775, when his son Mahdi succeeded to the Caliphate — much against 
the will of his uncle, who, as brother of the late caliph, had first claim to the 

me according to Arabian custom. But the constantly recurring inclination of 
reigning caliphs to abrogate the usual form of succession in favour of their own 
descendants ill this case led to no serious conflict. Mahdi was the very opposite 
of iris father both in character and disposition, but none the less just such a ruler as 
theljftkans most valued. Under his government Bagdad began to develop into the 
which we have become acquainted through legend and tale as the most 
brilliant and joyful capital of the world, and at the same time the centre of 
literature and science. 
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That in spite of Mahdi’s mild rule there was no peace in Irak, and t3xat> the 
old struggles of sects and parties broke out anew, now here, now t^here, is s£lf- 
evident from the character of the people. In like manner the warlike inhabitants, 
of Khorassan, although they had assisted the Abbassides to the throne, neverthet 
less looked upon the departure of the latter from the Shiite doctrines with 
displeasure. The tremendous revolt headed by the prophet Almukanna? ipE&Si 
veiled one) in Transoxonin was not completely quelled until the year 780. Just; 
as if there were not enough sects and parties already in existence, Arabian revb-i 
Jutionaries arose in Irak and preached a republican form of Mohammedanism., 
Their principles may perhaps he considered to be the sharpest protest put forth 
by the Arabian national spirit against the Iranian despotism of the Abbassides. 
Among the Persians the old communism of the followers of Mazdak, who had 
imbittered the life of the last of the Sassanidue, appeared once more in a Mohain-r. 
medan garb. The Iranian adhfereuts of Ali finally arrived at the summit of 
absurdity in the deification of their idol. They had ever been ready to recognise- 
the Abbasside caliphs also as divine beings on account of their connection with 1 
the prophet, until the departure of the Abbassides from the orthodox faith trans- 
formed this overwhelming veneration into hatred. There is no doubt but that the 
majority of the sects emanated from the Persians, and that they were, in a way, 
the outward evidences of the severe spiritual conflict occasioned by the conversion 
of the Iranians to Mohammedanism and the blending of the Persian and Arabian 
conceptions of life. Acquaintance with the religions of India, especially with the 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls which found many converts in Khorassan^ 
contributed not a little to the general confusion. 

in spite of the domestic disturbances, Malidi was able to undertake several 
successful expeditions against the Byzantines, without, however, firmly establishing 
his position in Asia Minor. An army sent bv him to invade Spain was annihilated 
by the Omeyad caliph. The latter had already formed a plan of attacking Syria' 
in order to arouse the old followers of his house to battle with the Abbassides, 


when fortunately for Mahdi, Charlemagne began liis wars against the Moors in 
Spain. During the last years of his life the policy of Malicli was guided almost 
entirely by his ambitious wife Khizuran, who had also managed to cause her sons ' 
Hadi and llarun to be named as successors to the Caliphate. But when in the 
year 785 Uadi ascended to the throne, her ambition encountered a sudden check, * 
inasmuch as he advised her with great emphasis to busy herself with the duties^ 
of n woman, and to spend more of her time reading the Koran. However, HadU*s>: 
attempt to exclude her favourite Harum from the succession in favour of his own; 
children led to his assassination in the next year. ; 

llarun al Rashid came to the throne without opposition, reigning from 786-801$! 


He had always enjoyed great popularity, his generosity and kindliness contribiut^ftg^ 
no less to the affection in which he was held by his subjects than the warlike 
he had performed during his father’s lifetime against the Byzantiues. Still, 
inherited the evil characteristics of his Abbasside ancestors in full measure, a|ip^; 
ing himself on more than one occasion to be both treacherous and cruel. 
high praise which tradition has accorded to his celebrated justness m 
accepted, to say the least, with many restrictions. However, he has now 
a favourite hero of legend ; and Bagdad, his residence, which attained to 
of greatest prosperity during his days, now stands for that epitome Pt 
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splendour which the tiaveller in the Oiient often seeks but never finds. Harun’s 
name is connected the more closeh with Bagdad for the reason that its decay set 
in almost immediately after his death, and with the magnificence of the city, the 
gltiry of the Caliphate itself lieeiune less ami le^s, until finally it too vanished. 

^ On the whole, however, it may be sanl that the peiiod of Harun s reign was 
One of domestic prosperity and of successful foreign wars. The ruinous efleets of 
the Abbasside system of government were not felt to any great extent during his 
lifetime. But complete domestic tranquillity was not to be thought of. It was 
impossible for the Irakan and Persian sects to renounce their favourite pastime of 
quarrelling; again and again they sought to take up arms, and in Syria, K clinics 
and Kaisites fell upon one another with undiininishod fury. Nor were 4 the c\er- 
restless inhabitants of Khomssan any the less inclined to revolt now than they 
had always been. In Africa things came to such a pass that the authority of 
the caliph was no longer recognised in the western provinces ; and a dj nasty 
of the house of Ali aiose, refusing to be subject either to the temporal or to the 
spiritual influence of the Abbassides. 

# The campaigns of Harun against the Byzantines, although temporarily success- 
ful, were attended by no permanent results. (Constantinople was harassed to the 
uttermost by the Bulgarians, and repulsed the* aimies of this caliph with the greatest 
difficulty ; more than once the city was coin] wiled to pay tiibute to Jlarun. The 
expeditions often led hj Harun himself into Asia Minor were little inoic than 
predatory raids; foi the empiie of the caliph was alicady too deenjed and tattered 
''to permit of a permanent acquisition and Mohammedan isiug of new provinces; 
in fact, soon after Harun's death the Byzantines themselves took the offensive. 

The most noteworthy event of Haimis life was the destruction of the Buune- 
tides. Had it been only the murder of over-ambitious generals or governors, or 
merely one of the scenes of carnage that occur in endless succession throughout 
the history' of Oriental empires, the incident would scarcely be worthy of notice. 
But in reality the deed itself, together with the events that led up to it, may lie 
taken as a cliaractemtic pi elude to later conditions; through it the authoiity of 
the otiice of major-domo, which was in later times called into existence by the 
weakening despotism as an executive and support, was for the time being done 
awaj with. Already under the j> ederessors of Harun the Barmecide faiml}, had 
attained to great authority; and its influence became almost unlimited when mm 
'of its members, Yahya, by timejy interference succeeded in securing the throne 
for Harun on the death of Hadi. And when Jafar, a son of Yaliya, obtained as a 
result of his wisdom and charm of personaliU the highest favour of the caliph, 
and occupied the office of \iziei with almost b< indlcss power, it seemed indeed as 
if a new ruling house had arisen with the Abbassides. Already the whims of 
Jafar were looked upon as of greater importance than those of the caliph ; already 
njeasureless wealth had fallen to the share of the favoured family, when a sudden 
catastrophe destrojed its hopes of further distinction and influence, and at the 
aatnc time led to the annihilation of the all-powerful favourite. Had it been in- 
into the threatening danger that led Harun to take extreme measures, much 
flight be said in his defence; however, it uas in reality nothing more than an 
ordinary harem affair through whieft Jafar and bis familj came to their iuin, and 
certainly not greatly to the credit of the caliph. This was also the reason why 
awakened extreme dissatisfaction among the people of Bagdad (803). 
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Grumbling and imbittered, the ageing Hamm left the city, and TeBided during the, 
last years of his life in Kakka in Mesopotamia, assiduously but vainly engaged 
in an attempt to obviate later quarrels as to the succession. ' ;y. 


R Economic and Intellectual Conditions during the Abbassidk CaliphI#)® 


During the reign of Hanm the Abbasside Empire reached the zenith of its 
external power and domestic culture. The foundations of prosperity were on Jhe 
whole the same as they had been during the Omeyad period, but internal con- 
ditions had changed. The transformation that had found expression in the re- 
moval of the centre of the empire from Damascus to Bagdad exerted a tremendous 
influence on the life and morals of the Mohammedan races. Unlike a plant that" 
<lics upon being taken from the dry, strong desert air of Damascus and placed in 
the hot, damp plain of Irak, the civilization of the Caliphate developed only the 
more rapidly under the new conditions. At the same time, however, poisonous 
vapours arose from the warm, fever-breeding soil; luxuriant weeds sprouted, clink- 
ing the earth, until the blossoms of Moslem culture withered and decayed, and 
finally the remains of the former splendour were trodden into the swampy ground 
by the hoot-beats of the on-storming Mongol horse. 

Inasmuch as the residence of the caliph was removed to the richest and most 
densely populated province of the empire, it followed that the Caliphate itself 
gained new lustre, and at the same time became further estranged from its old 
Arabian simplicity. In order that the caliph might maintain the splendour and 
dignity of his supreme position among the countless rich merchants of Bagdad, in 
the midst of a population given over to pretension and display, it became necessary 
for him to arrange his court in a manner entirely different from that which had pre- 
viously been the custom under the majority of the Omeyad rulers. Magnificent 
palaces, bridges, mosques, artistically laid out gardens, water conduits, and public 
fountains aroused the wonder of his subjects no less than did the splendour of the 
arms and uniforms displayed by caliph and court on holidays, or the plenitude of 
treasures accumulated in the palace of the ruler, and the lavish way in which 
money was freely distributed to beggars and unemployed. A luxurious spirit of 
good cheer pervaded the entire city; and as once in the Rome of the emperors^ 
not only the gold of the provinces but also the native products of the various 
quarters of the globe were brought by commerce to the markets of Bagdad, where 
the silks of China and the furs of Siberia were heaped together with the spiced 
of India and Arabia and the coloured leather wares of Cordova. At that timei; 
Bagdad was the centre of the world’s commercial routes, that led from China to - 


the West, from India to Byzantium and to Western Europe. \ 

Although there were still dangers and difficulties to be overcome, it wasiaS 
golden age of commerce ; the majority of the roads were in excellent conditiorfef 
provided with milestones and caravansaries, and protected by garrisons in 
frequented regions. The great pilgrimages to Mecca that took place* eacEyg^gt|j 
and united devotion and trade in a most profitable manner, contributed not'cE|^^ 
to the increase of traffic, although the Arab merchant as a rule was 
to follow in the track of die warlike Mohammedan propaganda, sometdm^^^g^ 
preceding it and appearing ito the rdle both of missionary and trader, 
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of fibe religious wars had thrown down all the barriers that previously had en- 
circled the lands of Western A$a like Chinese walls , the Mohammedan merchant 
now found countrymen and tnbal relatives in all legions, who were ready to give 
him shelter and piotection and all the assistance m theu* powei. Nor was the 
dosed to him. Commerce on the Indian Ocean had long been in the hands of 
|||t Arabians, who penetrated as far as the southern Chinese porta, and through 
®ir superior industry had practicall) mined the once flemishing shippmg-tiade of 
China. In the eastern Meditcnancan the warships of the culipli had toiced hack 
the* Byzantines, m the jeai 820 the conquest of CVete provided Mohammedan 
commerce and piracy with a base that for more than one hundred jeai* defied 
every attack of the Eastern Homan enqierois. The desert was as little an obstacle, 
as the sea to the Mohammedan merchant, who was w T ell acquainted with its 
dangeis, and knew bj what means they could be overcome. Northern Africa had 
scarcelj been conquered befoie commcice with the Sudan, wlueh had before 1 been 
merely a small unprofitable mtei mediate Uade, immediately began to flounsh . vast 
caravans traversed the deseit of Sahara and brought the products of Auburn, Per- 
sian, and Egv r ptian industry to the blacks, letmmug borne with gold-dust, ostuch 
feafheis, and negio slaves In all legions into which the Aiab meichant pene- 
trated aiose those small settlements und colonies which even to-day exist on the 
eastern African coast as pi etui sots oi Arabian mih/ation and Mohammedanism 
Had only material vvaies been put m ciiculiliun by the commercial activity 
that peivaded the entuc empire of the caliphs, the phenomenon would lmve been 
significant and stnking enough, hut in tiuth the intellectual movement that was 
brought about tlnough the extension of tiade, and the consequent furtheiance of 
the unity of the eiupne vveie oi imuh greatei importance, fat more vv ule-i each lug 
in their lesults. Alieadv undei the Onievads this process had begun, but not 
until the Caliphate had been removed to Irak, where there was ho great an inter- 
mingling of races, did it attain to its lullesL completion. 

Even before the invasion of the Arabs the population of Iiuk lmd been a 
remarkable mixture. The ancient Babylonian iace still formed the nucleus oi the 
stationary inhabitants and the peasant class , in the cities there was a large amount 
of Greek blood, and finally Semites had immigrated in such numbers that during 
the period of the Bassamdie bonds if Jews had succeeded in keeping the land m 
a state of terror fur months at a time. The long-continued Hupicmaey ol* tire 
Parthians and the SassamcLe had very naturally led to an extensive urimigiatron 
* of Iranians, who had now — also m an ethnogiaphic sense — become the leading 
race, as was abundantly proven h\ the dose connection in which Irahans and Per- 
sians appeared in later times, especially in the v aious revolts and rebellions. It 
hal already been described how the Arabians, who had dwelt in the stepjio regions 
■> since the earliest times, destroyed the Iranian powei at the beginning oi the Mo- 
hammedan movement, increased in numbers, and founded a new state. With the 
establishment of the Islamite world-empire the way was opened for an unlimited 
blen ding of races; and when Bagdad liecame the centre of the empire as well as 
(^commerce, there was not a race element of the Arabian Empire and its Under nig 
unrepresented, no civilization that had not exerted its influence on the med- 
l^ol peoples in the world-city. Here, on a soil that had known cultuie from the 
ages, arts and sciences could not fail to flourish ; and for a time Bagdad 
centre of learning of the world of its day. Scholars and poets needed but 
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tlie invitation of such a sovereign as Harun, to flock to his court front all quarters 
of the empire. 

In view of the present condition of Islam and the pitiable state into which the 
civilization of its followers has fallen, it is dillicult to believe in the possibility -of 
such a broad and free scientific and literary life as in reality existed during the’ 
first period of the Abbassides. The absurd demand that every “ scholar ” mqst first 
learn the Koran by heart, thereby limiting almost his entire intellectual activity to, 
the study of this most unscientific work, seems of itself to be sufficient effectually;’’ 
to paralyse all progress. But this stereotyped state of affairs has only been .theb; 
result of a long development. Just as most European peoples have in the course - : 
of time mastered the Bible, so the Mohammedans have gradually become com? 
pletely familiar with the Koran ; but the latter have not possessed the capacity of .' 
the former for separating the indispensable from the non-essential portions of the 
work, and for boldly bursting through the 1 tamers with which ecclesiastical rigid- 
ness necessarily circumscribes the free development of intellect. During the age 
of the Abbassides the Koran had not yet become the absolute guide of life; its ■ 
laws were not yet so infallible, its believers not yet so fanatically credulous as 
they are to-day: without scruple the caliph and his confidants gave themselves 
over to the full enjoyment of wine, that was so hateful to the prophet, scarcely 
even troubling to veil their scandalous conduct from the public eye. With the 
same freedom llurun patronised scholars and philosophers whose views would have . 
made the hair of every orthodox Moslem stand on end. Nor could he very well 
have done otherwise. Irak had ever been the classic ground of sects. The caliph , 
would have been compelled to annihilate at least two-tliirds of his most intellect - 
tual subjects had he desired the orthodox belief to obtain full play. Moreover, the 
fact that the Abbassides had originally been adherents of the Shiite heresy and 
were always suspected of a relapse was as well known in Bagdad as in any other 
part of the empire. It would not have been advisable to provoke the sectarians 
too much ; for as it was they were constantly on the verge of revolt. 

Only against the communists (the Zendikists) were laws enacted, and a formal 
court of inquisition established for the destruction of these stragglers of the old ; 
Mazdakite persuasion. Through this the caliph ensured himself the applause of.:-) 
tlie wealthy classes, who at this time as always were far more apprehensive of the / 
evil effects of a raid on their purses than of any number of heretical attacks on the, ' 
sacred paragraphs of the Koran. 

However much economic development was impeded by the constant tumult^ 
and rebellions caused by the various sects, their existence was nevertheless of the b 
greatest advantage to intellectual progress, owing to the large degree of tolerance! 
wliieh the caliph was obliged to exhibit on their account. Every new idea,how->' ; 
ever daring it might be, could hope to find approbation and adherents, not tmljifl 
among the well-educated higher classes of Bagdad, but even among the people finite 
at court. Doubters and sceptics were permitted publicly to expound their views ife 
the side of the unyielding orthodox and the fanciful mystics ; and the numerous 
Christians and Jews took an active part in the labour of civilization, according^#, 
their own methods. . . 

In most cases, however, the various sects and religions were nothing mara thon 
the intellectual expression of the differences of race, which indeed were 't^e%(ue. . 
foundation of the rapid development of Irakan civilization. The characteflfhffetes 
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of thrdifferent peoples who came togetlier in Bagdad supplemented each other in a 
marVelious way: the sharp, somewhat matter-of-fact intellect of the Arabs became 
united at a most f&vourable moment with the unbridled creative imagination of 
the Iranian, and conceptions of the harmony of early Greek life as well as of 1 he 
depths of Hindoo thought were awakened by the representatives of these 
opposite poles of Aryan culture* 

Hellenism, represented by the immortal works of its greatest age, was the basis 

all scientific activity ; and at a time when they were forgotten in Western 
fjSurope, the writings of Aristotle became the oracle of the Mohammedan world. 
^Nevertheless the products of Greek intellectual life did not achieve popularity as 
/rapidly as one might have expected. Direct translations of Greek texts w ere not 
' made until the reign of the caliph Maimm (813-833); until this time Persian 
translations as old as the days of the Sassanidm had been found sufficient for all 
purposes. Thus, in this respect at least, the period of Haruu al Rashid was not 
the highest point of development. Here, as so often ih the course of history, intel- 
lectual activity did not coincide precisely with the height of }>olitioal prosperity, 
but outlived the latter, attaining to its zenith at a time when its foundations were 
already threatened by the storm which was to be followed by a new period. 

The chief branches of learning patronised by the caliph were naturally such as 
were especially congenial to the Arabian spirit, that is to say, those requiring intel- 
lectual penetration rather than powers of invention; for example, philology and 
grammar, logic and rhetoric, religious dogmatics and jurisprudence. It- is scarcely 
necessary to mention that mathematics also was extremely popular among the 
Arabs. Another peculiarity of the Arabs, their delight in tribal traditions and 
in endless genealogies of families, only required the influence of Greek models in 
order to become transformed into history ; knowledge of geography also developed 
as a result of historical investigation as well as of the great commercial activity 
of the period. It is characteristic that of these two branches of science, the latter 
developed more freely and in greater tranquillity ; history was never aide to eman- 
cipate itself from the bonds of partiality for particular princes and sects. During 
the Abbasside ]>eriod astronomy and natural science were also unable to cast off 
the fetters of superstition, which, as a rile, hindered all progress and rendered dis- 
passionate investigation impossible. Nevertheless, although astronomy was greatly 
hampered by the unavoidable and ever-present j>opular study of astrology, at any 
rate its close connection with mathematics furnished it with a firm basis for sound 
^^development. Chemistry was rarely pursued independently, for its own sake, 
>being looked upon for the most part as a means for the artificial production of gold ; 
; nevertheless, some of the best work of the period was done by the Arabians in this 
branch of natural science. Finally, medicine, furthered by the translation of Greek 
rlbfcfldbooks, attained perhaps not to a completely free development, but at least to a 
tyery, advanced state of progress. 

The idea that attention should not be devoted exclusively to a single branch of 
knowledge, but that men should endeavour to obtain a more general education 
tijrough the study of several sciences, was not unknown to the Mohammedan world 
of the eighth and ninth centuries; already during the reign of Mansur a school had 
bee&i, established in Bagdad in which the Arabian language, the art of poetry, and 
a&f^dmy* were taught. The Wort to attain distinction in science on the foun- 
-dation of an all-round intellectual training was not confined to Bagdad alone. 
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Focuses of learning arose at the courts of governors and in the prosperous com- 
mercial centres ; the activity of trade in material goods aided the exchange of 
intellectual products ; indeed, a large number of the scholars and writers of the day 
were in the habit of wandering from city to city, from court to court, — the world 
was open to them and they were always certain of being received everywhere with 
enthusiasm. Not until the present century has the Western world, as a result of> 
vastly improved methods of communication, become to a certain degree a unity < 
similar to the Arabian Empire under the Abbassides; nevertheless, the possession 
of a universally understood written and spoken language rendered the culture of 
the Abbasside State in many ways superior to that of modern Europe. 

Among the arts music was zealously cultivated, although none of the great 
Mohammedan races have attained to more than mediocrity in a province that 
seems to be the peculiar property of the Western Aryans. Whatever talent existed 
for the plastic arts was, in view of the mandate of Mohammed forbidding pictures 
and images, restricted to architecture and to the various handicrafts; and perhaps 
the latter were pursued only the more industriously since the way was closed 
to the highest endeavours of sculptor or painter. The preference for a super- 
fluity of detailed ornament is one of the results of this command of the prophet, 
— an injunction that could have been uttered only by a typical representative of 
the matter-of-fact, logical, unimaginative Arabian race. Literature alone waft per- 
mitted to develop in complete freedom in the empire of the caliphs, and even 
it was unhampered only in so far as the airy creations of poetic genius could 
nut easily be gagged and checked ; satire still continued to be one of the most s 
dreaded weapons employed in the struggle of parties and sects. But the old 
unconstrained spirit of Arabian poetry had ceased to exist at the time of Haruu, 
although during his reign verse writing had become a mania and the poet an 
indispensable court functionary. Versifying was then an unprofitable trade for all 
writers who were unable to flatter the whims of the ruler and of the rich; but as 
is always the case, the flattery soon became exaggerated, and as immoderate praise 
constantly stands in need of further instalments of hyperbole, the result was a court 
literature of boundless absurdity and bad taste. It was, it is true, a sign of 
progress that during the reign of Mansur rules of prosody were invented, and that 
the unbridled license of Bedouin poetry went out of fashion; but although this 
led to good results in later times, the immediate effect was merely an increase * 
of the empty babbie of countless poetasters. The Persians, whose rich imagina- 
tive gift was subsequently to procure for them the foremost place in the histoiy > 
of Oriental poetry, had not then reached a stage of culture sufficiently advanced to : 
serve ns a foundation for a literature of enduring worth ; and their imitations of f 
Arabian models shared all the faults of insipidity and banality of the latter. 

This, however, is no serious reproach ; for never yet has a nation arrived at 
the highest distinction in all departments of science and art at the same time. 

T n spite of many weaknesses, the civilization of the Mohammedans during the 
Oiliphate — at a period when Europe was first beginning to recover from the gen- 
eral destruction that, followed the Teutonic migrations — cannot be looked upon 
as other than the guardian of the traditions of better days. It was due to Moslem 
culture alone that the progress of civilization was not wholly interrupted at atime 
when the energy of the Southern European nations had slackened and the Northern 
barbarians awkwardly and with difficulty, although with fresh powers, were begin- 
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ning to restore the institutions which they themselves had destroyed but a few 
years before. The prosperity of Bagdad was a fleeting but by no means unworthy 
reflection of those earlier days, when for centuries the only civilization of the world 
was that which flourished on the banks of the Euphrates and the Tigris. 

The culture of the Arabians was not without its influence on Europe; the 
- young, nations of the Middle Ages did not remain long unacquainted with the 
.^Splendour and polish of the caliphs empire, although the first meetings of Europeans 
/ End Arabs were rather hostile than friendly ; for example, the conquest of Spain 
by Uie Saracens. But it was precisely the conquest of the Pyrenean Peninsula 
that led to a close relationship between the most powerful rulers of the West, the 
.Frankish kings, and the Abhassides. Inasmuch as the Omeyad caliphs in Spain 
/were the rivals of the Abbasside princes in Bagdad, it was natural that the 
Christian States of Europe should become the allies of the latter. Embassies were 
^exchanged as early as the time of Pepin. The negotiations of Charlemagne with 
Harun al Rashid made an especially deep impression on the Occidental world, 
although followed by no practical results. 


• C . The Beginnings of Decay 

Haul's may have foreseen that the loss of Spain was a sure sign of approaching 
decay ; and it was perhaps with a conscious intention of making the best of an 
^.unavoidable situation that shortly before his death he resolved to divide the tem- 
poral power of the empire among his three sons, — Emin, Mamun, and Kasim, — 
placing the ecclesiastical sovereignty, however, in the hands of the oldest 4 alone, 
thus to gird the whole with an indivisible spiritual bond. In accordance with this 
plan, Emin was promised the Caliphate, together with the provinces of Irak, South- 
ern Syria, Arabia, and Africa; Mamun, the entire East, and Kasim, Mesopotamia 
and Northern Syria. But almost immediately after Harun’s death (at Tus during 
an expedition to Khorassan) his plaus regarding Emin were rendered abortive; 
for the latter hastened back to Bagdad at the head of the army and laid claim to 
Absolute dominion over the whole empire ; his brother Mamun, at first in secrecy, 
later openly, renounced allegiance to him and took up a strong position in Kho- 
rassan. In truth, behind this apparently dynastic straggle were concealed the 
racial antipathies which sooner or later were to destroy the unity of the Mohain- 
/medan Empire. Emin’s vizier, who represented the power behind the throne, 
|was a champion of the orthodox Arabian party ; on the other hand, Maiuun’s vizier 
Hwas a Persian, and a believer in the doctrines of t lie Shiites. 

§j£j The result of the struggle was apparent from me very beginning. As an Abbas- 
/&ide, Emin could look for no assistance from the Syrians ; the latter, indeed, revolted 
b^ their own account. Thus he found support only in the untrustworthy Irakans 

the state troops that were unfortunately chiefly composed of mercenary Kho- 
rass anians and Turks, and already, by reason of their increasing consciousness of 
independence, more of a danger to him than to his enemies. Defeated by Tahir, 
Mamun’s general, they returned to Bagdad full of resentment, and it was only by 
an increase in pay that they could be induced to remain faithful to the cause of 
Kami; hut in the long run these undisciplined guards proved as little able as the 
cowardly Irakans to withstand the advance of the, warlike inhabitants of Khoras- 
v. , ui-se 
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san. After a war that lasted four years Emin was finally besieged in his capital 
and reduced to the utmost straits by Mamun’s Persian generals, Tahir and Hor- 
turna. He finally surrendered to the latter, but before he could be brought to a 
place of safety was attacked and killed at the command of Tahir (813). 

Jn the meantime Mamun had remained quietly in Merv, and even now showed 
no intention of marching to Bagdad, however much his presence was needed # there. 
Indeed, the general state of confusion seemed to have increased rather than dimi- 
nished on the death of Emin. The Arabian party still continued to offer a stub- 
born resistance to the Khorassanians, and the followers of Ali once more endeavoured 
to make good their claims by taking possession of Kufa and Mecca. Finally the 
inhabitants of Bagdad revolted, imbittered because of the losses sustained by trade 
owing to the absence of the court. The caliph, who was almost entirely under the 
control of Fazl, his vizier, knew little of these events, and left to Tahir the task 
of maintaining his authority in Irak as best he might. Finally, on the advice of 
Fazl, Mamun made a tardy attempt to restore order through an alliance of the 
Abbassides with the descendants of Ali, and married his daughter to one of the 
latter, whom he named as his successor. But their mutual hatred remained deeply 
rooted in both parties; the Abbasside family, greatly offended at the elevation of 
one of their most deadly enemies, chose another of their race to be caliph in 
place of Mamun. The latter finally hastened to Bagdad and experienced little 
difficulty in conquering the rebels, but was compelled to give up his attempt to 
reconcile the two families; the green banner of the Alides, which had already 
waved triumphantly at the head of his army, was once more replaced by the black 
flag of the Abbassides. Thus Mamun freed himself from his Persian advisers and 
at the same time won back the confidence of the Irakans, only again to give free 
rein to his preference for the Persians. 

But the national differences and antagonisms had already become too acute to 
be smothered by any double-dealing on the part of the caliph. The inhabitants 
of Khorassan were loyal to Mamun so long as he remained in their midst and 
adhered to the principles of the Shiites ; but after his return to Bagdad they lost 
all interest in him. Tahir, to whom was given the control of Khorassan, his 
native province, succeeded without difficulty in establishing an almost independent 
government. During the same period an insurrection led by Babek, the sectarian, 
broke out in Northern Persia; it was fundamentally a reaction of the Iranians 
against the Arabians and orthodox, and doubly dangerous for the reason that Babek 
succeeded in forming an alliance with Byzantium. 

All the while that the eastern provinces were breaking away from the empire, 
the state of affairs in the West had gone from bad to worse. Harun al Rashid 
himself had only been able to retain a nominal supremacy over the northern coast 
of Africa, and had been powerless to prevent the governor of Tunis, Ibrahim ibn 
al Aglab, from becoming practically independent and establishing the hereditary 
monarchy of the Aglabites in 800. Even earlier, in the year 790, a dynasty of the 
descendants of Ali, the Edrisites had arisen in Morocco, A revolt now followed 
in Egypt ; and it was with the utmost difficulty that Mamun succeeded through 
personal interference temporarily in restoring order. The incipient decay of the 
Empire of the Caliphs had no immediate ill effects on the diffusion of Moham- 
medanism, for the Aglabites conquered Sicily during the reign of Mamun, and $t 
about the same time Crete fell into the hands of Andalusian corsairs. After the 
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separation from the Caliphate, Spain arrived at the summit of her prosperity under 
the Oineyads. 

The reign of Mamun was on the whole favourable to the development- of 
Mohammedan civilization. An admirer of the progressive doctrines of the Shiites, 
he was also interested in the serious discussion of scientific questions ; and owing 
to his influence a laige number of Greek works were translated into Arabic. He 
seemfed especially to have valued the earlier literature of Persia, and that lie 
possessed a certain knowledge of astronomy and mathematics was demonstrated 
* by the fact that he caused the angle of the ecliptic to be determined anew, and 
instituted an improved measurement of degrees. It was no doubt owing to his 
generosity that many scholars were relieved from the struggle of earning their 
daily bread; and the praise of scientists may well have consoled him for the 
ill-humour of poets whom he was less able to appreciate. Although Mamun was 
not lacking in the evil traits of character peculiar to his family, he was neverthe- 
less beyond doubt intellectually the ablest of the Abbassides, and in religion as 
well as in science the champion of a movement that sought to open up the road to 
free development. His endeavours were frustrated, owing to the opposition of the 
old believers, whose views could not be brought into harmony with the Persian- 
Sliiite conception of life, as well as to the profound antagonism that ever exists 
between despotism and independent investigation. From the time of Mamun the 
spiritual as well as the temporal power of the Caliphate steadily decreased. 

After Mamun*, s death in 8*53, Mutassim, his successor, made a despairing 
attempt to keep his unruly subjects in check by means of an army of merce- 
naries of foreign extraction, in spite of the fact that on his accession ho had only 
with the greatest difficulty succeeded in crushing a military revolt. The number 
of mercenaries was gradually increased to seventy thousand. A f, shin, the Turkish 
general, had already become the most powerful man in the empire when his enemies 
succeeded in accomplishing his ruin. The Arabs grew more and more discontented 
as they saw how affairs were developing; and the life of no mercenary was safe 
in the Arabian quarter of Bagdad. On setting out at the head of his troops on an 
expedition against Asia Minor in 838, Mutassim escaped purely by chance a for- 
midable conspiracy of the Arab generals. The caliph soon felt his position in 
Bagdad to be no longer secure, anti removed his residence further to the north in 
Samira; the foundations of the en ^ire became weaker and weaker. 

The further history of the decline of the Mohammedan Kmpire was little 
more than a barren, monotonous succession of sectarian revolts, military rebel- 
lions, and ecclesiastical quarrels, interspersed with vain attempts to restore order 
on the part of the caliphs. The latter became more and more the creatures 
of their viziers, province after province awak< ned to independent life, and one 
governor after another founded a new hereditary dynasty. It is true that there was 
no lack of attempts on the part of single caliphs to turn the tide of temj>oral and 
spiritual power in their own favour, sometimes in one way, sometimes in another; 
and, in tnith, thanks to the central position of the Caliphate, and above all to its 
religious influence, they were frequently successful in winning back much that had 
b8en lost, or in temporarily checking the course of decay. 

In regard to this struggle of the caliphs against fate, it was significant that 
Jtfutavakkil (847-861) forsook the doctrines of the Shiites, turned from the fol- 
lowers of Ali, and joined forces with the orthodox party, the Sunnites, as they were 
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then called. The Sunna, or supplement to the Koran, composed of authentic tradi- 
tions, was compiled during the first half of the ninth century, and soon became the 
palladium of the orthodox believers ; it was entirely discredited by the Shiites, 
whose allegorical-mystic interpretation of the sacred book was naturally not to be 
brought into harmony with the belief of the orthodox. By favouring the orthodox 
party Mutavakkil returned to the original policy of the Abbassides; indeed, he . 
went farther, inasmuch as he readopted the severe measures of Omar against Jew's < 
and Christians. With this religious change of front was naturally combined an 
attempt once more to reign with the assistance of the Arabs and to dispense with '■$ 
the services of the mercenaries. ^,7 

But the unfortunate division of the Arabian people into two parties again led;,'.* 
to disastrous results ; the Yemenites preferred to join forces with the Persians and 
the Kaisites with the Turks, rather than work together for the re-establishment \ 
of the lost influence of their race. Tlius the power of the mercenaries constantly 1 
increased; and the Turks became only the more dangerous as the empire dimin- ‘ 
ished in area and in wealth. The attempt- of the Caliph Muhtadi (870) to organise 
the citizens of Bagdad into a band of militia for the purpose of holding the hordes 
of Turks in check, was no less of a failure, than his endeavour to break the power 
of the Turks in the army through the installation of Christian mercenaries and 
African slaves. When in the year 930 a scuffle between the infantry and cavalry 
of the Turkish guard developed into a pitched battle in which the infantry were 
almost annihilated, much good might have followed had there been an Arabian 
leader capable of taking advantage of the momentary weakness of the Turks; but 
unfortunately for the empire none of the candidates who were at that time strug- 
gling for the throne were possessed of the slightest ability. 

Nevertheless a few years of prosperity were still left to the empire. During 
the reign of Mutamid (870-892), whose office was in reality administered by his 
more capable brother Muvaffak, the Caliphate once more returned to power and 
regained several of the lost provinces. This advance in general welfare continued 
until the death of the caliph Muktafi in 908, when a new period of confusion set 
in. Already at that time events of greater importance took place in the various 
independent or semi-independent provinces than in the capital of the empire. It 
finally became apparent that the strength of the central government could be in- / 
creased only through an alliance with, or, indeed, through subjection to a foreign 
power. The desire for independence developed earliest in Persia. Gradually the 
East became wholly independent, or, at the most, nominally recognised the spiritual 
supremacy of the caliph. In the year 876 affairs had already come to such a pass ^ 
that the Saffaride Yakub ibn Laith made war on the caliph and advanced to/ 
within a few miles of Bagdad. However, the bravery of the more loyal of the T - 
Samanides ensured, at least for the time being, the safety of the capital. / 

At the same time that the Saffarides were menacing Bagdad, the whole of .. 
Egypt was in uproar. Here the governor Ahmed ibn Tulun had declared his in^r' 
dependence; and to all appearances it seemed that the dynasty of the Tulunides 
would become a permanent institution. Tulun, whom we must credit with 
thorough knowledge of the political situation, took possession of Syria and thedinV 
of the Euphrates; in fact, he even made an attempt to extend his influence hf® 
the caliph himself, in order to procure for his followers the most important positi^^ 
at court and thus indirectly to become the head of the empire. But his. . 
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were defeated by the interference of Muvafifak. After Ahmed’s death Syria was 
regained, and in the year 904 the Abbassides managed once more to take possession 
of Egypt, which they retained until the appearance of the Fatemides. 
f The authority of the caliph was badly shaken eveu in the provinces which 
. ; i$ere situated in the immediate neighbourhood of the capital. The democratic- 
religious party of the Kharijites, who displayed an almost indestructible vitality, 
^ established an independent State in Northern Mesopotamia, where the Arabian 
^ element preponderated, and where the Abbassides had never been popular, with 
■^Sfossul as its centre. When in the year 894 the caliph succeeded in becomiug to 
,a certain degree master of these rebels, it was only to be confronted by a new 
. ! danger : the family of the Hamdanides were given the governorship of Mesopotamia, 
and managed not only to secure the dignity as a hereditary right, but took posses- 
. sion of a portion of Northern Syria in addition. It was fortunate for the caliphs 
that the Hamdanides did not immediately strive for absolute independence, but 
sought to avoid a complete break with the central power, to which in time of 
necessity they were obliged to turn for assistance, inasmuch as their province was 
situated on the frontier, and constantly exposed to the attacks of the Byzantines. 
In spite of all, however, hostilities twice arose between the Hamdanides and the 
califjhs (913, 935). 

The Hamdanides arrived at (heir period of greatest prosperity during the second 
half of the tenth century, when Saif ed-l)auleh (Sword of the Empire) occupied 
Haleb and made war on the Byzantines, while his brother Hasan (Nasr ed-JJauleh) 
resided in Mossul. Saif was an ideal Arab, — or Saracen, as the Christians now 
began to call the Moslems, — a man of great courage and munificence, possessed of 
considerable poetic gifts, an enthusiastic patron of the arts and sciences, but also 
inspired by an ardent desire for jxjwer, and eaj able of ruthless barbarity. The 
Arabians of Syria, who looked upon the Irak an s and their caliph with the utmost 
contempt, found in him a new champion and guide. But the Hamdanides were 
unable permanently to maintain their precarious position between Byzantines, 
Irakaus, and the Fatemides, who were now steadily advancing from the south. 

The Fatemide conquest of Egypt, which took place during the course of the 
tenth century, was only a part, although perhaps the most important part, of a 
great religious-political sectarian movement that spread rapidly during these times 
of confusion in opposition to the caliphs, who had once more joined the orthodox 
party. The IsmaUians, a sect named after a g^eat-grandson of Ali, were in reality 
nothing more than a branch of the Shiitic group, and like the Shiites arose amidst 
the Persian Mohammedans. The Isniailians consciously endeavoured through the 
blending of Islamite, Zoroastrian, and Christian doctrines to create a new world- 
religion, and in a certain measure strove to revive the great work of Manes ; thus 
. they were ensured a prominent position and countless adherents during a time 
r' when the orthodox form of Mohammedanism seemed to have lost all its powers of 
'■ obtaining new converts, as well as to have forfeited the confidence of the masses 
owing to its alliance with the unpopular Abbasside caliphs. The allegorical in- 
terpretation of the Koran that had already been received with great enthusiasm 
: ^by the ^Shiites, the promotion of mystic arts, and the assertion that the true spi- 
jjjp ritual head of the faithful dwelt concealed from the eyes of men and communicated 
with the people only through his messengers, led the most varied elements of the 
||^h[ammedan population to embrace the new doctrines, of which the political 
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tendency was naturally directed against the Abbassides. The great danger to 
which the Caliphate was exposed by this movement lay in the fact that owing 
to the wide diffusion of its doctrines the dissatisfied of all sects and parties 
assembled under the Ismailian banner; nor was its propaganda confined to the 
Iranians alone, as was that of the true Shiites. 

Serious rebellions of the lsmailians occurred first in Irak and in Arabia, where 
the rebels were usually called Karmates after their earliest leader. Several times 
the sacred cities of Arabia were in their possession ; Bahrein and Yemama were 
conquered, and from the last-named province emissaries were sent to Africa in r 
order to spread the new doctrines among the Berbers. In the year 906 the Kar- 
matic disturbances were at least temporarily quelled; but the spark of insur- 
rection had blown over to Africa, and, although it appeared at first to have been 
extinguished, soon enkindled there the flame of destruction. In the year 900 the 
Aglabites had found it necessary to oppose the lsmailians by force of arms; for 
after many failures the sectarians had finally succeeded in gaining over enthusi- 
astic adherents among the Berlicrs, led by the Karmatic emissary Abu Abd Allah. 
Not long afterward the rule of the Aglabites, weakened by internal dissensions, 
came to an end; and in the year 908 the capital, Kairuan, surrendered. 

Obeid Allah, a descendant of Ali, now arose as prophet (Malidi), and’ was 
placed at the head of the newly established empire. Abu Abd Allah may have 
hoped that the spiritual and temporal ruler appointed by him would be contented 
with the role of puppet; but in this he was disappointed. Obeid Allah seized the 
reins of government with powerful hand, defeated all who opposed him, and en- 
larged his kingdom by the conquest of Morocco. On his death in the year 934 
the new dynasty of the Fatemides was firmly established. His successor took 
possession of Egypt in 968, where already in 933 the family of the Ikshidites had 
become almost entirely independent of the caliph. Subsequently a prince of the 
orthodox party, who recognised neither the Abbassides in Bagdad nor the Omeyads 
in Cordova, resided .as spiritual head in Cairo (or Fostat). In the meanwhile new 
rebellions had been aroused by the Karmates in Arabia, Irak, and Syria, through 
which the caliphate became greatly weakened ; and although the rebels were con- 
stantly defeated, they held themselves — at least in Bahrein and Yemama — in 
constant readiness to take up arms anew. 

Not one of the various provinces of the Mohammedan Empire was now in the 
immediate possession of the caliph ; the loyalty even of the portions of Irak adja- 
cent to the capital was questionable ; and the former executive and administrative 
powers of the supreme ruler were now in the hands of the viziers and Turkish, 
generals. Thus it finally came about that the Abbassides were compelled to throw 
themselves upon the protection of a newly established Persian dynasty, being 
thereby enabled to prolong their existence, although at the cost of the remainder 
of their independence. This dynasty was of the Buides, who originally came from 
Tnbaristan, and claimed descent from the Sassanidsean emperors. The Buides 
had taken advantage of the confusion in Persia, and had occupied Farsistan, the 
centre of ancient Irau ; soon afterward, in 934, they took possession of Chusistan, 
thus approaching dangerously near to Bagdad. However, during the years imme- 
diately following, Bagdad was left to its own troubles ; the cliief question seemed *: 
to be, whether the leaders of the mercenaries, the Hamdanides, or the Ikshidites, 
should finally succeed in becoming the “ protectors ” of the caliph, and thereby 
obtain for themselves the position of supreme authority over the empire. ; % 
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The Buides, then under the command of Mo'izz ed-Daulet, made the moat of 
their opportunities for conquest ; for while the Ikshidites and Hamdanides were 
quarrelling with one another, and Bagdad was the scene of insurrections which 
even the Turkish guards were unable to overcome, a Buidian army advanced on 
the capital The vizier of the caliph Mustakti fled, and Mc/izz installed himself 
as temporal ruler at the side of the caliph, to whom only his spiritual supremacy 
now renjAned. Tfye Buides brought with them as a peace offering control of 
Southwestern Iran and a loyal army. Thus the new state of affairs was scarcely 
mSre evil, so far as the Caliphate was concerned, than the preceding had been; 
but that the small means at the disposal of the Buides would he sufficient to 
enable them permanently to maintain their position was doubtful from the very 
beginning. 

The most prosperous period of Buidian rule was the reign of ‘Adhud ed-Daulet, 
who took possession of the greater part of Persia and the lands of the Hanulaniiles in 
Mesopotamia and Syria. But on his death in 982, decay set in and was hastened by 
family disputes. The unfortunate custom of dividing the property of the reigning 
house led to constant struggles for the throne. It thus came about that Mahmud 
of Ghazna (098-1030) managed to rob the Buides of their possessions in Lran, 
that 'the Fatemides occupied Syria, that independent rulers arose in Northern 
Mesopotamia, even in the midst of Irak, and that finally Buides and Abbassides 
descended together to the same low estate into which the Caliphate had already 
fallen when first assailed by Mo'izz ed-Daulet. In Bagdad the Shiitie adherents 
of the Buides and the Sunnitie-Turkish mercenaries fought with one another 
continually in the streets, causing the utmost confusion and tumult. Finally the 
Seljuks destroyed the last remains of Buidian authority, and took into their own 
hands the government of the empire. 

5. PERSIA DURING THE PERIOD OF THE CALIPHATE. THE 
GHAZNA VI DES. THE SELJUKS 

A . Persia 

It was a severe blow to the Persian people that their State and at tne same 
time their ancient religion should fall before the lances of the Arabians and the 
doctrines of a visionary Bedouin. The blow was only the more severe because 
entirely unexpected, inflicted by a race that had before scarcely )>een deemed 
worthy of consideration, that had even been despised localise of its lack of 
political unity and its poverty. “ We have always looked upon you as of no 
account,” said the unlucky Yesdigerd III to the ambassadors of Omar; “until 
to-day Arabs were known in Persia only as merchants and beggars.” Soon 
afterward these merchants and beggars were the masters of Iran ; the bulk of 
the Persian people were forced to accept the new religion ; and a small minority, 
who for many years still continued here and there to offer a desperate resistance, 
succeeded only in causing many regions to become almost desolate, and in still 
further reducing the vitality of the Iranian race. Farsistan, the ancient land of 
the Achsemenidae and Sassanidae, suffered most during the struggle ; nor did the 
Mohammedans succeed in establishing their religion there: even as late as the 
period of the Abbassides numerous and much-visited temples of the Zoroastrians 
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were still in existence. The most stubborn opposition, however, was that of the 
rude mountain folk who dwelt along the southern coast of the Caspian Sea in 
the districts of Deilem and Tabaristan ; Harun al Kashid was the first caliph to 
obtain even a formal recognition of his supremacy in this region. 

One of the most difficult tasks of the Persians had been that of guarding the 
mountain passes which led into Central Asia, in order to dam back the flobd of 
nomads that constantly threatened to inundate the plains of the southwest. The 
empire of the caliphs had now to take this labour upon its own shoulders ; and, 
in truth, the Arabian rulers were conscious of their duty from the very first. They' , 9 ' 
found the frontier country of Khorassan already in a highly developed state of* 
military organisation, and by substituting military service for tribute among the 
dwellers of the borders sought to render the frontier troops still more efficient. In V 
addition, entire Arabian tribes were transplanted to Khorassan, where they have 
in part maintained themselves to this very day, free from all admixture of foreign 
blood. Moreover, there was always the possibility of forming new divisions of 
troops out of nomadic mercenaries, with the help of whom other nomadic races 
coidd be kept in check and even pursued into their desert strongholds. The 
military forces at the disposal of the governor of Khorassan corresponded to the 
area of liis province, which, although it did not always remain the same, included 
the greater part 6f Eastern Iran, together with Transoxania. In no other province 
of the empire were so many attempts made by ambitious governors to establish an 
independent dynasty as in Khorassan. It was due cliieliy to the influence of the 
Arabian military colonies, that for a long time the many movements which began 
here were not, as a rule, directed against the Caliphate and the Arabian nation. 

But this influence became less and less the more the Iranian national spirit 
arose, and the more the Iranian people prospered under the beneficent effects of 
Arabian legislation and domestic policy. Although the Iranians were defeated in 
the political field and for a long time rendered powerless as foes in arms, they 
nevertheless engaged in a spiritual conflict with the Mohammedan doctrines that 
lmd been forced upon them ; no longer openly, it is true, but by adjusting Islam 
to their own requirements they sought to transform it into a new belief, corre- 
sponding more nearly to the Persian national character. The abstinence and 
simplicity taught by Islam and its prophet found no more favour among the 
imaginative Persians, who had long been acquainted with the philosophies of ; 
Greece and India, as well as with the lofty thoughts of Manes and Mazdak, than 
it had previously gained among the true Arabs, to whose semi-democratic, tribal , 
form of society and independent spirit it was little adapted. Nevertheless, we 
find that at a very early period the Persians were the adherents of all parties that * . 
sought to place the true descendants of the prophet on the throne, at first as 
enthusiastic followers of Ali, later as the true victors in the struggle that ended 
in the supremacy of the Abbassides. 

At the same time, however, the religious differences became more and more ^ 
apparent. Whilst the Arabs were engaged in compiling the Sunna, the Koran )[' 
itself became in the hands of the Persian theologians more and more a book 
mysteries, of which the elucidation was only possible to especially favouiM:': 
persons, and in the secret depths of which evidence was sought for the 
of doctrines. Complete harmony between the various Iranian sects that thtis v 

was naturally out of the question and many of them developed a reniark^||' 
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power for winning converts. The Ismailians, the far-reaching effects of whose 
doctrines were felt even in Egypt, where a dynasty was placed on the throne 
through their influence, who shook the Caliphate at Bagdad to its very founda- 
tions, and of whom the last branch developed into the terrible Assassins (1100- 
1256), were the largest and most important sect of all. 

K * ■: The rise of religious differences was followed by an increase of political dis- 
:;union, — not a sudden rupture, but a gradual modification of existing conditions 
leading in time to a complete change of tendency. When after the death of Harun 
al Jtashid, Mamun dethroned his brother Emin with the help of Khorassaniau 
and Persian generals, and after long hesitation decided t6 remove his residence 
from Men' to Bagdad, it was well known that only the presence of the caliph 
could presene Khorassan to the empire, and that chiefly for this reason he had 
remained for so long a time on the eastern frontier. By handing over the province, 
together with Pushang, the capital, to his most deserving general, Tahir, and by 
permitting the latter to establish a semi-independent dynasty, Mamun chose the 
best way open to him for escape from a difficult position; (he Tuhirides con- 
tinued to acknowledge at least the spiritual supremacy of the caliph, and for a 
long time prevented the rise of disloyal houses. 

Division of possessions and family quarrels gradually undermined the power 
of the Tahirides ; finally, when Yakub ben Laitli arose in Sejestan, first as a robber 
chieftaiu, later as ruler of the province, and at last as a conqueror, the descendants 
of Taliir were compelled to submit to their fate, and were succeeded by this upstart 
son of a tinman who had raised himself to the position of an independent sover- 
eign, founding the dynasty of the Saffarides in 872. The new ruler was a serious 
menace to the Caliphate, and apparently resolved to put an end to the Abhasside 
government. The caliph Mutamid endeavoured in vain to avert the threatening 
danger. His freely offering Yakub the governorship of Khorassan was of ns little 
avail as was the solemn cursing of the rebels from all the pulpits of the empire, 
which made no impression upon them at all ; ami when the army entrusted with 
the defence of Bagdad met with a complete defeat, it seemed that the fate of 
Mutamid was sealed. However, the Abbassido ruler was saved by the sudden 
death of Yakub in 878. Yakub’r, successor, Amru, acknowledged the supremacy 
of the caliph aud led his army back into Khorassan; but by this he neglected to 
. profit by an hour most favourable to the fortunes of his family. 

In the meantime the Samanides, a new ruling house of Turkish descent, arose 
in Transoxania; and it was only necessary for Miuamid to ally himself with them 
in order to bring about the fall of the Saffarides in Khorassan. In the year 900 
Amru lost a battle and at the same time his province to the Samanide leader 
Ismael, who succeeded him as governor, without coming into conflict with the 
Caliphate. On the death of Ismael in 907, the caliph acknowledged his son 
Ahmed II to be the legitimate successor to the office. The latter managed to 
dtive the rest of the Saffarides out of Sejestan, as well as to take possession of 
the lands of an Alidic dynasty that had settled down in Tabaristan. At about 
this time the already mentioned house of the Buides, or Dailemites, arose to 
power. Samanides and Dailemites together ruled the greater part of Persia for 
the space of a century, altlymgh there was obviously no lack of lesser independ- 
m the neighbourhood. The loyalty at first shown to the caliph by the 
fia^pides did not prevent them from making yar upon him subsequently ; the 
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IJuides, however, remained faithful, and finally succeeded in insinuating themselves 
into the court at Bagdad as temporal regents at the side of the caliph. The fall 
of the house of the Samanides soon gave them control of Khorassan also. 

B . The Ghazxavides 

(a) Political History . — The whole of Eastern Iran did not fall immediately 
into the hands of the Buides. During the days of the Samanidian dynasty a 
small State arose at Ghazna in Afghanistan under the rule of a Turkish house* 
which at once made preparations for enforcing its claims on the heritage of the 
Samanides. The warlike Sultan Mahmud, who ascended the throne at Ghazna 
in 998, experienced small difficulty in overthrowing the Buidan government in 
Khorassan and Kai, so that finally nothing remained to the Buides but Irak, 
Farsistan, and Kerman. Mahmud did not follow up his campaign against the 
West, but found it more advantageous to invade India, there to furnish his 
dynasty with a secure foundation through an enforced introduction of the Moham- 
medan religion. For this reason Mahmud of Ghazna occupies a very important 
position in the history of the diffusion of the Moslem faith. His reign also marks 
a period of reawakening of the Iranian national spirit. With his accession a new 
phase of Persian culture began. 

During the reigns of the first of the Abbasside emperors, the Mohammedan 
possessions in India, none of which extended very far beyond the eastern banks of 
the Indus, were tolerably closely united to the empire. The influence of the 
caliph was supreme in both Multan and Mansurah, the two chief commercial 
towns, while the remainder of the region belonging to the Mohammedans was 
governed by princes who paid tribute to the Caliphate, — but not all of whom it 
seems were converts to the doctrines of Islam. It is obvious that the authority 
of the caliph did not increase in India during the disturbances of the Samanides 
and Saffarides, although it is none the less certain that the Mohammedans in 
India were ready to support all men of their faith who showed the least capacity 
for restoring order to the affairs of their provinces. Even before the days of 
Mahmud, his father, Nasir ed-din Sabuktegin, defeated the most powerful of the 
Punjab princes, who at that time also occupied the Iranian passes and the valley 
of Kabul, and descending into the valley of the Indus, laid waste the whole region 
in his inarch. 

Immediately after his accession in 998, Mahmud began to extend these con- 
quests. Judging by the vast armies that were repeatedly sent out against him, 
one might be led to suppose that the greater part of Northern India was up in 
arms against the Mohammedan Empire; but probably no more than the troops of 
comparatively small regions of the richly populated land took part in the various 
engagements. Nor is it surprising that such undisciplined, helpless masses were 
easily dispersed by the charges of the Afghan cavalry. The victorious campaigns 
of Mahmud extended as far east as the Jumna and southward to Surat, and were 
of the utmost importance to the later history of India, inasmuch as the sultan 
looked upon the conversion to Islam of all subjected provinces as his chief duty. 
In fact, the greater part of Northwestern India adopted the Mohammedan faith 
in consequence of Mahmud’s invasions. 

From another point of view, Mahmud’s attitude in regard to religion and 
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politics laid the foundations for many a later historical development. However 
much the reign of the greatest of the Ghaznavides betokened a reawakening of 
the Iranian national spirit, and however large a part Mahmud himself played in 
this development, his actions constantly showed that lie was no true Iranian, 
and that he could never entirely overcome the Turkish traits he had inherited 
from Ms ancestors. His was a great and simple nature, such as is not unfre- 
quently found among the dwellers of the steppes. It is obvious that ho was no 
friend to that fantastic, mystic-allegorical faith into which the doctrines of 
Moli&mraed had been transformed by the Iranian priesthood, nor other than a 
declared enemy to the remains of the ancient Zoroastrian religion, of which there 
were still many champions in his State. Mahmud showed himself throughout to 
be an enthusiastic adherent of the orthodox faith, a Sunnite of the purest water, 
and consequently a friend of the Caliphate, the spiritual supremacy of which he 
willingly acknowledged, without, however, feeling dependent upon it in regard to 
temporal affairs. He prevented the Shiites from establishing a separate Iranian 
church, brought the Eastern Iranians back to the banner of orthodoxy for all time, 
and laid the foundations for that division of the Persian people into two religious 
sects •which still exists to the present day. Tims in the personality ns well as in 
the life of this prince may be perceived a part of that remarkable development 
which brought the nomads of the Control Asian steppes to the head of the 
orthodox Mohammedan world, in place of the sons of the Arabian deserts, and 
constantly brought down fresh misfortunes upon the heads of the Iranian people. 

(b) The New Intelltctmd Life of Persia wider the Ghaznavides . — Neither the 
glory accorded to Mahmud by the Mohammedan world for his zealous adherence 
to the orthodox faith, nor the celebrity of his sanguinary wars and destructions of 
governments can be compared to the services which, in spite of his love of con- 
flict and his Turkish-Sunnitie inclinations, he rendered to civilization through 
his furtherance of the intellectual life of Iran. To be sure, his was not the first 
and only name to be inscribed over the gates of the Persian paradise of poets. 
He was, moreover, constantly the object of the bitter satire of the greatest of 
the writers who flourished during his reign. Nevertheless, it will not l>e forgotten 
that under his protection the first fruits of Persian literature were harvested, and 
that it was he who uttered the call that awakened the ancient Iranian epic from 
its slumber. 

When the power of the Arabian conquerors began to fail in the East, their 
language, too, fell more and more into disuse, and the speech of the subjected Per- 
sians, which for the time being had found a place of refuge only in the huts of 
the common people and in the mountain valleys, once more made its appearance 
and even won friends at the courts of governors and princes. The more the East 
developed in independence, the prouder the folk of Iran became of their ancient 
celebrity, the louder and freer resounded the Aryan tongue. Inasmuch as the 
rulers began to seek for popular support, and to adopt themselves to the peculi- 
arities of the Iranian people, they soon became aware of the magnificent store of 
legend which had been faithfully transmitted from father to son by the simple 
dwellers of the mountains and steppes. Even Mohammed had once to acknow- 
ledge himself beaten in a contest with the Persian heroic poetry, when a merchant 
of his tribe recited portions of an epic to the Qftrais, attracting all hearers who 
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had been listening to the revelations of the prophet to himself, so that there was 
nothing left for Mohammed except to give vent to his indignation in a sura com- 
posed especially for the occasion. How much more must the Persians have been 
affected by the traditions bom of the spirit of their own people, in which were 
united the language of their home and the ancient glory of their race I 

But although the poets of Iran now undertook with reawakened powers the 
renovation of their ancient but shapeless literature, metamorphosing the wealth 
of legend into new and nobler forms, nevertheless they were compelled in justice 
to admit that the school of the Arabians had not been without value to them,/ 
that the union of harmony and force which caused their work to be celebrated 
throughout the Eastern world resulted from the combination of Iranian imagina? 
tion and Arabian clearness and insight. The Persian poets at the court in Bagdad 
had in truth given themselves up wholly to Arabian influence. The custom of 
the bards of Irak to spend a portion of their days witli the Bedouins of the steppes 
in order to acquire purity of language and knowledge of the nomadic life that 
was so often the subject of the older songs, was also adopted by Persian writers; 
the images and forms of the old Arabian poetry were their models, and the 
language of the ruling race was also theirs. But in the eastern part of Iran ' 
the national tongue of Persia was soon adapted to the new forms of rhythm, and 
the simple dialect of daily life developed into a language capable of expressing the 
thoughts both of poets and philosophers. At the court of the Saffarides the new 
national poetry had already entered iuto competition with the literature of the 
Arabians ; and the Samanide rulers also had given it their patronage and favour. 
Mahmud of (lhazna, however, wlio had taken possession of the lands of his pre- 
decessors by force of arms, alsu inherited from them a desire to foster and protect 
the germs of native literature; he rewarded the poets with generous hand, and 
invited the best authors and scholars of the country to his court. No sovereign 
has ever surpassed or even equalled him as a patron of literature. The number of 
poets by whom he was surrounded at Ghazna did not fall short of four hundred; 
and inasmuch as Mahmud selected one from their midst to be laureate, appointing 
him judge of the poems submitted in competitions for prizes, he succeeded in 
creating a centre of artistic life. The happy thought of appointing the poet Anzari 4 
laureate, and the freedom which Mahmud granted him in the exercise of his pre-f: 
rogatives, elevated the position of poets, and awakened a competition such as. 
seldom seen in its purity, and from which many excellent results were obtained*; 

Many great works were produced at the' court of the Ghaznavides ; but th$;< 
greatest of all was the reconstruction of the ancient Iranian hero epics. As a vic- 
torious warrior-king Mahmud must have been stirred by the sagas of old times;’ 
as Alexander had once been moved by the lines of Homer. The verse of love-sick 
rhymers or the dry wisdom of philosophers was far less pleasing to the conqueror 
of nations than the ancient heroic poems of Iran that had been scattered to the; 
winds by the storm of Arabian conquest, but the fragments of which he no#' 
began industriously to collect. The Saffarides and Samanides had already laid 
the foundations for such a work; and by means of large rewards as well as*]jy/ 
dint of his own unsparing effort Mahmud was able to add largely to th$ Stbre 
already in existence ; he also succeeded in obtaining for his library an/ Arabian 
translation of the book of the Persian kings, which had been captured at thkfall 
of Ctesiphon. 
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Finally the thought occurred to Mahmud that it would be well to collect 
all the fragments of epics, the myths, and semi-historical traditions, and recast 
them into one huge work. The language chosen was necessarily the Persian, 
which had already supplanted Arabic, oven in the law courts and government 
offices. It was not so easy, however, to tint! a poet capable of executing the task. 
None of the numerous attempts made at first were satisfactory to the Sultan ; 
finally good fortune led him to an author under whose hand the fragmentary raw 
material developed into an imperishable memorial of the ancient heroic spirit of 
. Ira il* This was Abul Kasim Mansur (AbtYl-qutoim-Mausfir), born in 930 at 
£ab&ran, near Tus, in Khorassan, died 1020-1030 in Tus, generally known by 
, his nickname, — Firdusi. 

Firdusi was the first as well as the most brilliant, representative of the re- 
awakened Iranian spirit ; he was acquainted with Arabian language no less 
thoroughly than with Persian, and since his earliest youth had been an enthu- 
siastic admirer of the heroic age of Iran and its traditions. It seems that long 
before receiving Mahmud s commission he had formed the project of bringing to 
completion a version of the heroic legends that had been begun by Dekiki, a 
. Zoroastrian, during the time of the Saffarides ; thus lie now looked upon Mahmud 
as tlifc furtherer of his own plans. Firdusi was fortunately a Mohammedan — 
for it is not at all probable that Mahmud would have entrusted the work to a 
follower of Zoroaster ; indeed, Firdusi’* Shiitic opinions alone were sufficient to 
occasion so much ill-humour and antagonism between himself and the strict Nun- 
nitic prince, that a serious quarrel finally resulted. After twelve years’ labour 
Firdusi completed the Shahnamch , the Book of Kings, in the seventy-first year 
of his life (1011). Mahmud, who received the news of the completion of the 
work at an unfortunate moment, gave him only a portion of the stipulated reward ; 
the indignant poet refused to accept the money, fled from Ghaznn, and revenged 
himself through a biting satire that roused Mahmud to the utmost pitch of fury. 
After long wanderings Firdusi died in the village of his parents, just as the Sul- 
tan, conciliated at last, had sent him a caravan laden with costly gifts. How 
conscious Firdusi himself was of what lie hud done for Persia was shown in the 
scornful verses directed against Mahmud, in which he “ aroused to a new existence 
; ancient Iran, long hidden in dust. . . . These are the heroes whose glory I have re- 
stored ; they all passed away long ago, but my song has awakened them to eternal 
^ life,” as well as by the resolution with which he defended his Shiitic views at 
the beginning of the satire, directing its shafts against the Sunnitic Turk Mahmud, 
1 in whom this full-blooded representative of Iranian intellectual life recoguised only 
■ the scion of a foreign and fundamentally hostile race. 

In Firdusi’s works the spirit of the Iranian people, that had vanished at 
• dadesia, once more arose; an intellectual unity of race was again created, and 
.therewith, as it appears, the way prepared for political unity also. During his last 
^ears Mahmud himself sought to unite under his rule all regions where the 
'jPfcafiui language was spoken. He deprived the Buides of their last possessions 
ifr Jran ; and it is more than probable that he would also have put an end to the 
Buidan vizierate and majordomoship, taking upon himself the duty of “ protecting " 
the ialiph, had not all these undertakings come to a sudden halt on his death in 
And when Mahmud died, the prosperity of his dynasty abruptly ended. 
Th$r first blow that fate directed against the throne of the Ghaznavides caused the 
division of the Mohammedan Empire to crumble into dust. 
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C. The Seljuks 

(a) The Pioneers of the Turkish Movement toward the West — For many 
years fresh swarms of Turks had been following their countrymen into Persia from 
the plateaus of Tartary and Turkistan ; and soon it was no longer as bands of mer- 
cenaries or slaves that they crossed the borders of Khorassan ; for entire tribes now 
joined in the movement, pushed forward by the masses in their rear, ready at a 
moment’s notice to fight for new pasturages, either as the allies of princes or as 
independent units. With the greatest difficulty the powerful hand of Mahmud 
had temporarily succeeded in damming back the stream of immigration ; but now 
that Persia was given over to the quarrels of liis feeble successors, the flood burst 
through the barriers that had been erected by the labour of centuries, and the first 
great wave of Turks crashed down upon the plains of Iran. 

Transoxania, a land cultivated and civilized by the Iranian race after years of 
increasing effort, had long been the defensive wall of Khorassan ; and as late as 
the period of the Abbassides its farmers and town-dwellers were still able to keep 
the Turks in check. But on the decay of the Sainanide dynasty, troops of nomads 
from Eastern Turkistan not only found a foothold in Transoxania but practically 
completed its conquest ; Ilek Khan of Kashgar occupied Bokhara, the capital, while 
Mahmud was engaged on his Indian campaigns, and a short time later several 
lesser Turkish States arose in the neighbourhood. 

Soon afterwards the Turkish tribes that dwelt to the north on the steppes sur- 
rounding the Aral Sea were set in motion. A chieftain called Seljuk led his 
clan toward the region of Bokhara, at the very time when the last of the Sa- 
manides were looking about for friends to assist them against the advancing Ilek 
Khan. As an ally of the Samanides, Seljuk regained a district in Western Bok- 
hara, and after the custom of victorious nomads strengthened his forces through 
the incorporation of other Turkish tribes. 

(&) The Fall of the Ghaznavide Dynasty . — Under the successors of Seljuk the 
power and number of the Turkish tribes constantly increased ; the Seljuks them- 
selves, however, hard pressed by their countrymen in Bokhara and Khvaresm 
(Khiva), advanced toward the pastures of Khorassan. On the death of Mahmud 
the vanguard of the nomads appeared at Merv, and from this city as a centre began 
their conquest of the Persian frontier province. In 1030 the eldest son of Mah- 
mud blinded and imprisoned his brother Mohammed, who had succeeded to the 
throne; he then marched against the Seljuks who were already engaged inlaying 
siege to Merv. None of his undertakings, however, were successful; and when 
lie finally set out in 1039 on an expedition to recapture Merv, which had fallen 
in the meanwhile, he met with a terrible defeat. During the retreat his troops 
mutinied and restored the throne to the blind Mohammed. It was fortunate for 
the Ghaznavides, whose power was now completely broken, that the Seljuks did 
not take immediate advantage of their position in Khorassan, through which {he 
way to the East as well as to the West had been opened up to them, and instead 
of invading Eastern Iran and India, turned toward the West. But the successors 
of Mahmud were incapable of maintaining for any length of time the power that 
still remained to them. The conversion of the Northwest of India into a Moham- 
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medan province by Mahinuil was of great assistance to his grandchildren, inasmuch 
as they were now gradually compelled to trausfer their centre of government from 
Persia to the Punjab. 

In the year 1154 Ghazna was captured by the Ghorides, a mountain folk of 
Eastern Iran, who long lief ore had succeeded in attaining semi-independence, und 
with this the government of the Gliaznavides soon came to an end; in 1186 La- 
hore, their Indian residence, was stormed and captured by Mohammed, the leader 
of the Ghorides, and the last of the royal family of Ghazna, Khosrau Malik, was 
executed. Although the falling dynasty continued to play an important part in 
Iranian civilization even during the last century of its existence, nevertheless it 
can be said that on the death of Mahmud, the East had practically ceased to be 
a factor of the intellectual life of Persia, the West assuming the dominant posi- 
tion, — not always, however, to the advantage of the Persian national spirit, which 
was purer and fresher in the East than in the Arabianiscd West. The religious 
division between the Shiitic Persians and the Sunnitic Afghans caused the East to 
become still further removed from the West; finally the uncultured eastern moun- 
tain tribes became supreme and rendered the separation complete. 

(V ) ToijhriUBcg and Alp- Arslan. — After the downfall of the Glmznavides 
and the conquest of Khorassan, Toghril-Beg (1037-1068) and Jnghri-Beg (died 
1060), two brothers who ruled the Seljuks during the days of Mahmud, turned 
their attention to the Empire of the Caliphs, that in spite of the protection of the 
lluides had sunk once more into the depths of decay; first, however, the brothers 
protected their rear by overthrowing the Kliivan princes. Whether by reason 
of their respect for the spiritual dignity of the Caliphate, or whether on ac- 
count of causes unknown to us to-dny, at any rate, the Turkish troops for the time 
being spared Southern Iran and marched into Northwestern Persia, from there 
setting out on campaigns of devastation against the Christian Armenians and 
Iberians. The Byzantines came to the assistance of their allies, but were defeated 
by Toghril-Beg; and the entire Mohammedan world rejoiced at the spectacle of a 
Homan emperor (nice more being compelled to pay tribute to a champion of Islam. 
It was, however, with great anxiety that the quarrelling sects and parties in Bag- 
dad beheld the rise of Seljuk influence ; nor did the leaders of the nomads hesitate 
to make the most of their exceptionally fa\ curable position. 

After the death of the caliph Kadir in 1031, the government fell into the 
hands of his son Kami, a man of feeble character, who was unable to restore order 
even in the capital of the empire. At his side the Buidan sultan Jelal cd-Paulet 
Abu Tahir, one of whose relatives had taken possession of the Buidan provinces 
in Persia, led an existence scarcely less miserable ihan his own. Tn the streets of 
Bagdad the Sunnitic Turkish mercenaries of the caliph brawled unpunished with 
the Shiitic Dailemites, the body-guard of the E aides, once, indeed, driving Jelal 
.himself out of the city. There was comparative quiet for a few years after the 
death of Jelal in 1048 ; but it was not long before fresh struggles arose between 
Smmites and Shiites. The caliph and his Buidan sultan were mere puppets in 
the hands of their viziers ; the unhappy ruler of the faithful was not secure from 
attack even in his own palace. It is scarcely surprising that in these circum- 
stances the caliph should have looked to the Seljuk chieftains for aid ; indeed, 
the orthodox caliphs had always been certain of greater loyalty from the Sunnitic 
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Turks than from the heretical Ruides and their unscrupulous body-guards from 
the mountains of Taharistan. Thus in the year 1055 Toghril-Beg, who had led his 
army into Irak on the pretext of a pilgrimage to Mecca, succeeded in occupying 
Bagdad almost without resistance as well as in taking prisoner the Buidan sultan 
Malik Rahim. It is true that on the Seljuks l>eing called back to Persia in order 
to put down rebellions, the Buidan vizier recaptured the city, replaced the Abbas- 
side caliph by the contemporary Fatemide governor of Egypt, and compelled Kaim 
.to fly for his life; but on the return of Toghril in 1059 all opposition came to an 
end. From the reinstalled Abbasside caliph, Toghril received the title “ King of 
the East and West,” as well as the hand of the princess Zaidali Khatun, daughter of 
Kaim ; but he died soon after, at the age of seventy, in 1063 . 

Thus the Caliphate was once more restored to artificial life ; and from an 
ethnological point of view this event was significant enough. With it began a 
transference of power, unfortunate for civilization in its results and at which con- 
cealed forces had been working for many years : with one stroke the small hordes 
of Turks that liad been imperceptibly filtering into the West, as well as the Turk- 
ish military colonies of the caliphs, became united under a ruler of their own 
religion and race. The Persians, however, who had already seemed to be in 
the act of attaining to supremacy in the Mohammedan world, and of whom the 
Buides may be looked upon as the pioneers, suddenly found themselves once more 
cast down from their high estate, overpowered in their own country by the nomads 
of the steppes. Nevertheless, in their reawakening civilization, above all in their 
literature, they possessed a weapon far more difficult to withstand in the long 
run than the arrows of the Turks. Had it been the Seljuks alone with whom 
they had to do, the final victory of the Persians would have been certain ; the Sel- 
juk princes took an active interest in the intellectual life of Iran, finally developing 
an enthusiasm for letters that fell but little short of the zeal displayed in the in- ' 
terest of poetry by the greatest of the Ghaznaviiles, whose court was the home of 
the best poets of the land. But new and more barbarous tribes soon made their 
way through the gates of Khorassan ; and at last both Persia and its capital were 
devastated and torn by the destroying hordes of savage Mongolians who advanced 
southward from the Central Asian steppes. 

At first the influence of the Seljuks, who had once more taken the caliph 
under their protection, was followed by the best results for the conquered terri- 
tories, especially for the city of Bagdad. Order, — to be sure, as understood by 
the Turks, but at least order, — for centuries desired in vain, was restored as soon 
as possible to all the useful and active provinces of the empire. Arts and manu- 
factures, freed from the oppressive burden of insecurity, arose once more in the' 
towns ; the caravans of merchants again made their way along the public roads, v 
and the agriculturist returned to his neglected fields. In the streets of the capital . 
the brawls of Sunnites and Shiites ceased as soon as an orthodox Turk succeeded*; 
to the dignity of caliph; and after the expulsion of the Buides the constant 
scuffles of Turkish soldiers and Dailemites came to an end. Both literature and 
science flourished during the reign of the Seljuks, who espoused the cause of intel- 
lectual pursuits with an enthusiasm scarcely conceivable in the chief tains pf a j 
serai-civilized nomad folk. Whatever they may have lacked in culture ,waf 
placed by a generosity and nobility of character that, in spite of all 
barbarity, caused them to stand on very much the same plane as the Arate ol|4h6 
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deserts and steppes. The period of the Seljuk dynasty was indeed to a certain 
degree a reflection of that earlier century during which the Arabs iirst became 
diffused over the lands of Western Asia. 

Toghril's successor as “ King of the Kast and West M was his nephew Alp-Arslan, 
who reigned from 106o to 1072, and under whose government the Seljuks attained 
to the zenith of their power. He captured Ilaleb and entire Syria and Palestine 
from the Fatemides, and was successful in a war with the Byzant ines, who, after 
having already lost Syria and their African provinces to the Moslems, now beheld 
Ashfc Minor, their last Asiatic dependency, gradually receding from their grasp. 
The emperor Romanus IV Diogenes vainly endeavoured to retrieve his fallen for- 
tunes by advancing into Syria in lOGtf; in 1071 he invaded Armenia in order to 
support the princes there subject- to his empire, but met with a crushing defeat and 
was taken prisoner. Henceforth the Byzantine lands were no longer disturbed by 
mere incursions of robbers: entire tribes of the Seljuks now penetrated into the 
interior of Asia Minor, and settled down on the steppes of leoniuin. It was in 
vain that the Eastern Roman Empire made one despairing attempt after another to 
dislodge the intruders. 

(/?) Asia Minor vtulrr the 1J j/zant i ties. — Inasmuch us on the appearance of 
the .Seljuks a new period began in the history of Asia Minor, it is fitting that a 
short dost ription of the peninsula under By/antine rub* should be inserted at this 
point. During the centuries following the Arabian upheaval, Asia Minor gra- 
dually beeame ihe true centre of the Byzantine* Empire*, loyally paying its tribute* 
and sup] 'lying its quotas of faithful troops even during the-, most- troubled times, 
when floods of Bulgarians and other barbarous peoples inundated tin* European 
provinces of tlni empire, and flowed onward to the very gates of Constantinople. 
When Syria, Mesopotamia, and Cilicia fell into the hands of Omar, the Byzantines 
took up their position behind tin* Taurus mountain chain, their flank covered by 
the Christian Armenians, and supported in the rear by powerful strongholds such 
as Ciesarea in Cappadocia, nr, further in the interior of the peninsula, Phrygian 
Amorium. The frontier folk, organists I inio militia, kept guard over the Taurus 
passe-, supported by strong garrisons of the foreign mercenaries with whose help 
Byzantium had always carried on her wars. TIicmc fine positions for defence were 
maintained throughout the most pro.-| erous period of the Caliphate, and preserved 
to tile Byzantines their jmssessions in Aria Miimr. It is true that tin* passes were 
occasionally broken through, troops of Arab* adducing far into the peninsula; 
but behind the bulwarks of the Taurus permanent conquest was impossible. 
Many a time it was owing to sheer good luck that Saracen bands did not lind 
themselves cut off, and helplessly exposed to the ai ucks of armies sent out against 
them from Byzantium. 

When the power of t lie Caliphate began to weaken, the Eastern Roman em- 
perors lo-i no time in endeavouring once more to make good their claims on Syria 
and Mesopotamia. Xmephorus 11 Phocas ojiened a series of brilliant campaigns 
with the reconquest of Cilicia, which had in the meanwhile become so completely 
Arabianised that it was found necessary to convert the inhabitants anew to Chris- 
tianity. This was in the year 9G4 ; in 966 Nicephorus marched into Syria and 
captured Antioch. His successors regained the old Roman lino of defence, Amida 
— Xisibis — Edessa, in 975, and in the year 995 advanced as far as the gates of 
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Tyre and Damascus. The caliphs and their Buidan protectors and masters were 
able to offer but small opposition to the Byzantines in Syria and Asia Minor after 
the decay of the powerful Haindanide dynasty. 

During this period Asia Minor found time to recover from the effects of the 
devastating invasions of the Persians and Arabians. Divided into military dis- 
tricts, well governed, and favoured by the inexhaustible fertility of the soil, the 
population increased and civilization flourished. Although the ancient splendour 
of the Greek cities of the coasts had vanished, the interior of the country became 
more and more homogeneously organised and settled, and the unity of government 
was rendered more secure. The careful attention paid to the garrisoning of strong 
positions, as well as the endea\our of the wealthy families of the towns to invest 
their riches in extensive estates, led to the creation of a feudalised system of 
landed property, which here, as elsewhere, was attended by many evils, not only 
to civilization, but also to t ho economic well-being of the inhabitants. Several 
of the emperors had vainly opposed this fatal development, endeavouring to crush 
the feudal nobility who were rapidly growing in power and becoming a meriace 
to tlie head of the State itself. The destructive incursions of the Arabs were 
ehieily responsible for this turn in affairs, inasmuch as capitalists and influential 
citizens bought up the, wasted tracts of land and constantly enlarged their 
possessions either by purchase or by seizure, while the native-born peasant popu- 
lation sank to the position of serfs; the inhabitants who had been killed or led 
away captive by the Moslems were replaced by slaves, who, when fortune once 
more favoured the arms of the Byzantines, were obtained in especially large num- 
bers from Mohammedan Syria and Mesopotamia. It may well l»e supposed that 
the. introduction of sueli elements behind the Byzantine line of defence led to 
the most serious results, especially when one considers the bitterness felt by the 
oppressed peasant class of Asia Minor. The feudal system itself was a very poor 
substitute for the diminishing power of the people, inasmuch as the more humane 
traits of western chivalry were completely lackiug, and only the tendency toward 
the greatest possible insubordination and personal authority of nobles, united with 
a spirit of hostility toward kingly absolutism, was here manifest. 

The emperor Basilius II. was reduced to the utmost embarrassment, when in 
the year 987 his general, Bardas Pliocas, rose against him with the assistance 
of the noble families of Asia Minor, and temporarily acquired control of almost 
the entire peninsula. Tim emperor now redoubled his efforts to break the power 
of the nobility, and c\qm accepted the assistance of the church, which had long 
shown an inclination to heap up the treasures of this earth in alarming profusion 
for its own purposes, and was therefore the more inclined to assist the emperor 
in the hope of sharing in a division of confiscated estates. The officials of the 
empire also, whose activities had been interfered with by the pretentiousness of 
the feudal lords, and whose pockets had consequently suffered, had every reason 
to support the emperor. Nevertheless, the power of the nobility steadily increased ; 
and when the Seljuks finally took possession of the steppe districts of Central 
Asia Minor, the destruction of the already undermined Byzantine Empire followed 
with surprising rapidity. 

* 

(c) Armenia at the Hud of the Ninth Century. — It is a fact of great historical 
significance that the Seljuk invaders did not attack the passes of the Taurus, but 
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marched through Armenia, and that as a result of these incursions not only 
Christian Armenia, hut even jx)rtions of Jl>oria were laid waste. Both provinces 
had been, if not entirely trustworthy, at least indispensable supports of the 
Byzantine frontier, and at the same time favourite recruiting grounds for the 
imperial armies. In spite of their fallen fortunes and apparent loss of warlike 
virtue^, the Armenians still maintained their reputation for courage and strength 
no less than their faithful adherence to the Christian religion. But neither in 
Armenia nor in Georgia was there any sign of political unity; at the end of the 
teufli century as mauy as nine different dynasties were reigning in Armenia, while 
Georgia was divided into live more, or less independent minor States. 

Thus the Seljuks succeeded in entering Asia Minor at the Armenian boundary, 
while the bulwarks of the empire still remained intact in the south; nevertheless 
the defences of the southern frontier won' in a constant slate of siege, and had 
long been on the point of falling. The Armenians emigrated from their desolated 
homes and concentrated in Cilicia, whole they energetically set about defending 
the land from the attacks of Seljuks and Saracens. However, on discovering that 
they were cut off from all assistance, from the Byzantines, they dissolved even 
their -nominal connection with the Eastern Homan Empire mid established the 
kingdom of Leaser Armenia, of which the first ruler was Ultupen ( bonbon), who 
ascended the throne in 10HO. With the accession of this king the last remnant 
of the old line of defence to the. east of t'ilieia was lost to the Byzantines, despite 
the fact that Antioch managed {<> hold out for a few \ears longer. 

(/) Asia Mi nor umhr the Ilulc of the Sefjnhs. ~ The establishment of an 
organised government in A -da Minor by the Seljuks did not take place, during the 
lifetime of Alp Arslan, who met his death in 1072, stabbed to the, heart by a 
revolutionist whom he had condemned to death. His soil Melekshah assumed 
the rule* of protectin’ of the caliph Kaim as well as of Muktadi (who succeeded 
the latter in 107.7), and became, in fuel, the ruler of the. entire Seljulc Empire. 
Melek. shall equalled his father in ability, and succeeded not only in restoring 
order, but also in furthering the material prosperity of his extensive, dominions. 
Above all, he put an end to the system of local customs duties and tolls, the curse 
of minor States, which had devehuKvl to an alarming extent during the times of 
the Buides. The flourishing financial condition of his empire rendered it possible 
for him to be a patron of science and art; poets and scholars once more enjoyed a 
golden age. 

Nevertheless, traces of decay began to make their appearance even during 
the time when the domestic affairs of the Seljuk Empire were most flourishing. 
Melekshah decided no longer personally to command his troops in Asia Minor, 
nor to employ the main army of the empire in the war of conquest, hut entrusted 
the task to his cousin Suleiman, granting him permission to/ establish a fiemi- 
independcut kingdom in the steppe lands of the peninsula. Thus the new Seljuk 
kingdom of Bum (Iconium), that arose in the years following 1 071-5 under Sulei- 
mah, cannot be looked upon as an integral part oL the Seljuk -A bbasside Em] are. 
In like manner, without troubling himself very much as to the wishes of the 
sultan, the Seljuk leader Ansiz took possession of Palestine, and pursued there- 
treating army of the Fatemides as far as Egypt in 1077. Not until Ansiz found 
himself in difficulties and called upon Melekshah for assistance, did the sultan 
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succeed in removing this all too independent general, by sending out his brother 
Tutush, who brought Syria and Palestine under the immediate control of the 
Seljuk government. 

The kingdom of Suleiman in Asia Minor was soon firmly established, chiefly 
because the king abolished the ownership of large estates, and by dividing the land 
among the people after the old custom of Islamite conquerors created a large and 
prosperous and consequently loyal peasant class. The majority of the Seljuks 
were in favour of reform, inasmuch as they were not in the habit of erecting per- 
manent dwellings, but continued their old nomadic life on the steppe pastures* 
That the Seljuks were less tolerant than the Arabs had been and proceeded to 
Moliammedani.se the country with great energy, finally led to the development of a 
large class of trustworthy subjects among the nat ive population, however superficial 
the "conversions” may have been at first. Tlius only can we account for the 
rapidity with which the Seljuks established themselves in Asia Minor, as well 
as for the failure of all attempts made by the Byzantines to drive the intruders 
from their new possessions. 

Hut however willing the peasants of Asia Minor may have been to enjoy the 
advantages of the new regime, and notwithstanding that here and there the culti- 
vation of the soil was pursued with great profit, none the lc^s the presence of the 
Seljuks in the interior of the peninsula only betokened anew step toward the deso- 
lation of Western Asia, a fresh victory of nomadism over agriculture, of the steppe 
over the ploughed field. The more violent the efforts made by the Byzantines, 
and soon afterward by their allies, the Crusaders, to regain possession of the lost 
territory, and the wilder war raged in its fury over the elevated plains of Asia 
.Minor, the more rapidly did the stationary population diminish, the sooner were 
fertile districts abandoned and transformed into the steppe pastures from which 
they had once been reclaimed with a vast expenditure of labour, and the more free 
were the nomads and their herds to expand over the desolated fields. Thus the 
Seljuks may he looked upon as having first laid a hand to the work of devastation 
that was finally completed by the Ottomans and Mongols. 

(g) The Beginnings of the Been// of Seiji dr Power. — The remarkable freedom 
granted by Melekshah to his vassals in the West was of itself a sufficient proof 
that the centre of the Seljuk Empire lay at that time in the East. In fact, the 
sultan was chiefly anxious to secure ns well as to widen his eastern provinces, 
which after the subjection of the Prince of Kashgar extended as far as the Chinese 
frontier. Hut the unity of the empire was not long preserved, even in Iran. Im- 
mediately after the death of Melekshah, November 19, 1092, a violent struggle for 
the succession broke out. which dragged along for years, and paved the way for 
the final dissolution of Seljuk power. Not until the year 1104 was peace restored 
for a short time under the victorious pretender Mohammed. But again and again, 
just as in former days under the early Abbassides, attacks were made upon the 
reigning sultan in Bagdad from Kliorassan, where the Seljuks were most firmly 
established and could lew efficient troops of auxiliaries among the warlike native 
population. 

During the first decades of the twelfth century one insurrection followed 
another, in which Dubais, the feudal lord of Hilleh in Irak, especially distin- 
guished himself as an implacable enemy of the reigning Seljuk sultan Mahmud 
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(1118-1132). In Dubais the lowers of resistance of the Irakan Arabs once more 
awoke to life, and lie might indeed have succeeded in restoring the supremacy of 
his race had he formed an alliance with Mustarshid, the caliph of the time, who 
was likewise endeavouring to free himself from the burdensome rule of the Turks. 
Unfortunately, however, these champions of the Arabian race hated each other 
bitterly in true Bedouin fashion. 

But from this time forth the decline of Seljuk power constantly advanced. A 
transformation was taking place in Syrian affairs: the West had not only once more 
seized upon Palestine, but had founded a number of feudal stales which were not 
to be overcome and lii tally annihilated by the champions of Islam until many a 
desperate battle had been fought.. In this war, however, neither the Bagdad caliphs 
nor the Seljuk sultans took an active part; the contest was entered and the prize 
borne away by other Powers. Irak and Persia were lorn asunder by the struggles 
for succession of the Seljuk princes, and consequently Egypt was given an oppor- 
tunity for assuming the leadership of the Mohammedan world in its wars against 
the Crusaders, when the powers of the Syrians failed. A fundamental change 
thus took place in the conditions of the western part of the Mohammedan Empire; 
and tliis necessitates a backward look over the affairs of Syria. 


6. SYBIA AND Till; ('LTKADEBS. T1IK MONtJnL PKIMOD 

A . Syria 

When during the days of the early caliphs antagonism developed between 
Syrians ami Irakans, ending in the Omeyads being elevated to the throne by their 
Syrian supporters, neither the ancient domestic. Aramaic population of tin* country 
nor the llellenised inhabitants of the. towns were concerned in the political 
struggle; the battles of the Omeyads were fought by the Arabs who pastured their 
flocks or cultivated the soil in the steppe districts of Damascus, in the old kingdom 
of the Nabataans, in the valley of the Jordan, and even in Palestine itself. The 
native Syrians were not concerned in the affairs of the time for the reason that the 
greater part of them were only gradually converted to Mohammedanism; ami in 
addition a large number, especially those who dwelt in the mountains and in out- 
of-ihe-wav districts as well as in the towns, held fast to the Christian faith with 
the greatest obstinacy. The caliphs as a rule did not care to convert the highly 
taxed Christians into free Islamites, for the sake of their own incomes; moreover, 
conversion to I Mam was attended by greater difliculties in Syria limn in any other 
province, owing to the trade with the West whi' h had never beeu entirely sup- 
pressed, and the constant pilgrimages of Christians to Jerusalem. 

With the accession of the Abbasside caliphs, the political significance of Svria 
still continued to diminish, inasmuch as the dissensions between Kelhite ami 
Kaisite Arabs which had led to the fall of the Omeyads showed no signs of 
coming to an end. Although it was natural that the antagonism should gradually 
beaome less and less acute, and that a portion of the Arabs should become 
absorbed into the native jiopulation, nevertheless no true feeling of unity, no 
national spirit arose. Although the decay of Abbasside power furnished an oppor- 
tunity for the development of an independent Syrian State, it was impossible to 
build the foundations even for a general political movement. The reasons for thin 
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lay in the heterogeneity of the geographical formation of the land, in which were 
included broad steppes, snow-clad mountains, fertile valleys and plains, and finally 
a l<j»g stretch of sea-coast, rich in harbours, and separated from the interior by 
steep mountain chains. In addition, Syria was sharply defined and protected to 
the north and east by its mountain boundaries, while to the southwest it lay open 
to the powerful nations that arose in the valley of the Nile. Thus the entire 
course of history has known no purely Syrian State; and it is obvious that at 
the time of the downfall of the Syrian Caliphate various districts by no means 
shared a common fate. 0 

In the North, ever since the beginning of the tenth century, the Hamdanides,. 
whose chief possessions lay in Northern Mesopotamia, had been encroaching upon 
the neighbouring Syrian provinces. This was especially the case after Saif ed- 
Dauleh had captured Haleb in 044, and from this city as a base had carried on a 
war with tho Byzantines, at first with brilliant success. At a much earlier date 
the southern portion of Syria had become involved in the various Egyptian 
struggles. The rebellious governor Ahmed Thu Tulun advanced as far as the 
Mesopotamian frontier, and under tho leadership of his son, Egyptian armies pene- 
trated beyond the Euphrates. .Hut the supremacy of the Tulunidcs soon came to 
an end; and in the year 004, after Syria had been lost to them, an Abbasside 
governor once more was installed in Egypt. During this last struggle the armies 
of the Karmales, who were at that time in possession of the whole of Arabia, 
made several incursions into Syria, but met with a severe defeat in 000, and were , 
obliged to retire. It was but natural that the feebleness of the Caliphate should 
soon enough awaken a desire for independence on the part of the Egyptian 
governors, as a result of which Syria also suffered. Mohammed of Ferghana 
founded the dynasty of the Ikshidites, seized Southern Syria, and finally in the 
year 040 compelled the caliph to recognise his right to the newly conquered 
territory, while the northern part of the land, as lias already been mentioned, after 
many vicissitudes fell for the greater part into the hands of the Hamdanides. 
However, this courageous race was unable permanently to withstand the con- 
stant attacks of Ikshidites, Byzantines, and Huides. It is true that when the 
struggle between the Ikshidites and Fatemides broke out for the possession of 
Egypt, the Hamdanides allied themselves with the former; but of this the only 
result was, that after the victory of the Fatemides the Hamdanides found them- 
selves confronted by a still more hostile frontier neighbour in the shape of the 
latter; thus they had contributed to their own downfall. 

The ultra-Shi itic movement in Iran, and its branches — Karmatcs on the one 
side and Fatemides on the other — have already been described. Their tendency / 
was naturally in opposition to the Caliphate and its allies; and after the Fate- 
mides had struck firm root in Egypt as a political power, they remained in close 
union with the Shiites of the East who belonged to the lsmailian seek The 
Karmates, who owed their development to the same sources, and who succeeded in . 
taking possession of the greater part of the Arabian peninsula, did not show the 
slightest inclination to humble themselves before the Fatemides ; on the contrary* 
they disputed with the latter their supremacy in Syria. The Fatemides, how- 
ever, succeeded later in organising the Persian Tsmailians as well as in setting 
the dreaded sect of the Assassins as outposts of the Fatemid-Ismailian movement 
in the rear of their opponents. From the year 974 onward the struggle for Syria-- 
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continued; in addition to the Karniates, the Fatemides were opposed l»y the 
Byzantines, and a Turkish general who endeavoured to found an independent 
State in the North. The Hamdanides also took up anus in the defence of the 
remainder of their possessions. The Fatemides nevertheless maintained their 
position in Syria, except in the extreme North. 

Although during the reign of the caliph Hakim (990-1021 ) there was no lack 
of isolated rebellions of governors, the dominion of his house over Syria remained 
unshaken, and his realm even included llaleh, owing to the voluntary submission 
of«the Hamdanides. Hakim’s successor, 51 ustanzir, tried to drive out liis Abbas- 
side colleagues ; but he only succeeded in drawing on himself wars and insurrec- 
tions. Syria and Palestine fell bit by bit into the hands of the Scljuks. Aero 
alone held out. After its governor, liedr, hud betaken himself to Egypt, und had 
restored order with the help of his troops on the call of the caliph, the Fatemides 
succeeded in recapturing Palestine from the Scljuks, although the. latter had 
already ventured on one campaign into Egypt, This, then, was the condition of 
affairs when the first Crusade was preached in Europe : Jerusalem was no longer 
in the possession of the Scljuks. whose unfriendly treatment of the Christian pil- 
grims* although not the direct, cause, had nevertheless furnished a pretext for nn 
expedition of vengeance on the purl of the European nations. The defence of Urn 
Holy Land fell to the Egyptians, while the Scljuks remained inactive in Damas- 
cus and Bagdad, and beheld the developing drama with undisguised satisfaction. 
It wa«* not tin* orthodox caliph of the Mohammedan world, but his Shiite rival 
who led forth his troops against the Christian armies. 

The true ruler in Cairo at the time when the army of the Crusaders was march- 
ing through Asia 51 inm- against Syria was not the. Fatemidc, but. his vizier Alaf- 
dhal, the son of Bedr. The Scljuks of Asia 51innr were the first, to withstand the 
attack of the mail-clad Europeans, and paid for their resistance with a scuto de- 
feat, from which, however, they soon recovered ; for the Christian forces immediately 
continued their inarch. The ruler of Lesser Armenia stood on very good terms 
with his Western companions in faith ; and the Christians were also able to count 
upon the sympathy of the much-contested northern Syrian boundary provinces, 
which had been torn from the Byzantines a few decades before, and contained a 
large Christian population. Thus the principality of Edessa arose in the region of 
t lie old Homan military frontier ; and* on the coast Antioch followed by Tripoli's 
also became the centres of small Christian kingdoms. All these wen*, possessions 
of the Seljuks which now fell into the hands of tin Christians. But the unsettled 
state of political affairs in the Mohammedan Empire prevented the rulers at 
Bagdad from coming to the rescue of the semi-independent governors in the north- 
west of Syria, especially after the main body of the Christians had advanced 
into Palestine proper, the possession of the hated Fatemides. The negotiations 
between the Christians and the latter were without result. While the viz'or 
Alafdhal was still engaged in fitting out his army, the Europeans besieged and 
stormed Jerusalem, at that time the chief stronghold of Palestine. Almost all 
the Mohammedan and Jewish inhabitants were massacred by the victors, and the 
city opened its gates to a new population of native Christians. When AlafdhaFs 
army finally advanced, it received an annihilating defeat in August, 1099. The 
Christian kingdom of Jerusalem now arose amidst the ruins of the Fatemidc 
power in Palestine. 
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It has already been mentioned that the Fatemides possessed a terrible 
weapon in their struggle against the Caliphate and the nations of Christendom in 
the murderous sect of Assassins, — a weapon, however, that was soon lost to the 
Egyptian rulers. This sect arrived at its greatest period of prosperity during the 
time of the Crusades, although it had originated many years before. It lias also 
been shown that the heresy of the Ismailians developed out of a mixture of 
Mohammedanism and various other beliefs, of which perhaps the most important 
were the communistic doctrines of the Mazdakites; and from the Ismailians de- 
veloped the Karmates, and dually the Caliphate of the Fatemides. The doctrines 
of the Ismailians were gradually transformed into an esoteric system of belief, 
which, in the hands of the most intellectual of its adherents, approached pure 
nihilism, — the conception that all things are indifferent, and hence all actions are 
permissible, — while the bulk of the believers lived in a state of mystic respect 
for their still more mystic superiors and leaders. An academy in which the 
Ismailian doctrines were taught was founded in Cairo, and from there emissaries 
were sent forth into the lands of the Abbassides in order to prepare the way 
lor the supremacy of the Fatemides over the entire Mohammedan world. At 
the same time the Ismailians of Persia looked to Egypt for their political and 
religious salvation. 

^ Thus it came to pass that an ambitious sectarian, Hassan-i Sabbah, born at 
Kai in Northern Persia, after a vain attempt to acquire influence at the court of 
Melekshah in Bagdad, betook himself to the palace of the Fatemide ruler in 
Kgypt, and there formed the plan of establishing an Ismailian rule of terror in 
the East, quite in accordance with the unserupulousncss of his party. The power 
of the movement was not to be derived from extensive possessions of territory 
or great armies, but from the unconditional devotion and fanatical contempt of 
death of its adherents, who had at their disposal several impregnable fortresses as 
places of refuge; not open war but assassination was to be its basis and security. 
The lirst lurking-place chosen by Hassan was the mountainous region southwest 
of the Caspian Sea, of which the inhabitants had been looked upon by orthodox 
Mohammedans even as late as the Abbasside period as incarnations of heathen 
obduracy, and where the mountain fastnesses and castles had for centuries been 
the homes of the most desperate revolutionists. In the year 1090 the powerful 
fortress of Alamut in tlu* district Itudbar, northwest of Kaswin, fell through 
treachery into the hands of Hassan and his followers. With this began the 
political activities of the sect, who were in the lmbit of working themselves up 
into a high pilch of bloodthirsty excitement by taking hashish and other narcotics, 
and hence became known as Hashishins, or, in the tongue of the Crusaders, 
Assassins. Two years later, the first victim of importance, Nisam el Mulk, the 
vizier of the first Seljuk sultan, and a friend and companion of Hassan's youth, 
sank under the dagger-thrusts of the Assassins. He was the first of a long series 
of unfortunates who paid for the attempt to suppress the sect with their lives. 
The blind submission of the sectarians to their superiors was almost incredible. 
The fact that mothers were overcome by despair because their sons returned froifi 
successful forays without having lost their lives, thus failing to die for their faith, 
and that Assassin sentinels cast themselves down from high towers and cliffs at 
a signal from their commander merely in order to prove their absolute obedience, 
abundantly proves why the Towers of Western Asia and Egypt trembled before 
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the daggers of the fanatics, and negotiated with the chief of the sect as with 
the sovereign of a mighty empire. 

After the capture of the fortress, Alamut, Hassan-i Sabbah remained within its 
walls for the rest of his days; indeed it is said that he even left his room but 
twice. As “the Old Alan of the Mountain,” lie lived in mysterious retirement, 
directing the activities of his adherents and extending his power, ever faithful 
to the traditions of the Ismailians. About the year 1100 the Assassins succeeded 
in capturing several additional strongholds in Iran. Contemporaneous with the 
Cmisaders, tlicir first envoys arrived in Palestine, and, favoured by the Seljuk, 
prince Ridhouan, established themselves in the mountains of Syria. Although 
on the death of Ridhouan they were exposed to frightful persecutions, they were 
no longer to be driven away. Their daggers were kept actively employed and 
brought terror to their opponents. The death of Hasson in August, 1121, did not 
hinder the expansion of the Assassins; for Kia Buzurg-umid, his successor, pro- 
ceeded with his work with equal craft and energy. Banias in Syria was captured 
iu 1128, and twelve \ears later Maziat, that from this time forth became the centre 
of Assassin power in the. West. The sectarians had then loug been free from the 
influence of the Katcmides; and not only the Abbasside caliphs, Mustarshid and 
Rashid, hut also one of the Eatemide rulers fell under their daggers. The prac- 
tices of the sect made a profound impression on the Christiana of llm Holy Land. 
The Europeans in general did not look upon them as unconditional enemies, 
and that the Order of Knights Templars was not closed to the inllucnc.c of the 
Assassins, in fact, that many of its characteristics wore adopted in imitation 
of the secret Mohammedan association, seems to he beyond doubt. Thus the 
attacks of the Assassins became involved in a strange manner in the desperate 
.struggle fought for the possession of the Holy Land between this ( ?rusadci> and 
the rulers of Egypt. 

The Seljuks took a relatively small pail, in the struggle between the West and 
the East at the time of the Crusades. At the most, only a few frontier princes 
interfered iu the affairs of Palestine, and were hostile to the small Christian States 
which had been established in Northern Sjria. Not until the. year 11 1 1, when 
disturbances arose in Bagdad itself, did the Sultan Mohammed deem it necessary 
to despatch an array to Syria. Tn 1 1 l'» Baldwin i, king of Jerusalem, was de- 
feated at Tiberias. But shortly afu .ward the leader of the Seljuk army was 
murdered by the Assassins; the result was along series of quarrels between the 
Seljuk governors and princes, which effectively hindered all further action. Not. 
until Zenki was appointed Atabeg of Syria and Mesopotamia in 1127, and en- 
trusted with the leadership in the war against the Christians, did fortune again 
follow the Seljuk banners, although Zenki had «o contend not only with the 
Christians but with other Seljuk rulers. T’ntil the day of his death in 114b lie 
was the most formidable of all the enemies of the Crusaders. 

His son Noureddin (Xur-ed-din) continued the war, and in llf>3 took posses- 
sion of Damascus, which Zenki had vainly endeavoured to capture from Anaz, a 
member of his own race. The successes of Zenki and his son aroused the entire 
Mohammedan world to a high pitch of enthusiasm, which w'as of great significance 
to the continuation of the struggle, and, as a result, even the most unfavourable of 
*fche princes were compelled to support Noureddin with both money and troops. 
.Nevertheless Noureddin did not arrive at the height of his power until lie sue- 
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corded through a lucky chance in destroying the Fatemide supremacy in Egypt,, 
and was thus enabled to add the rich valley of the Nile to his possessions. At 
that time two viziers were quarrelling in Cairo over the position of adviser to the 
weak caliph Aladhid. One of them, Shawer, fled to Noureddin, and by making 
many promises contrived that an army should be placed at his disposal under a 
capable general called Shirk u. Put since after attaining his object he did not 
keep his promises, and called upon the king of Jerusalem to assist him against 
Shirku, he became involved in a war with Noureddin, which after many vicissi-* 
.tildes finally ended in his being driven away; with the consent of Noureddin 
Shirku was installed in Shawer s place, and after Ids death in 1168 his nephew 
Salad in (Salah ed-din Yusuf) became vizier of the Fatemide Caliphate. 

Saladin (1187-1193) soon succeeded in becoming supreme over entire Egypt, 
although he permitted the Fatemide caliph to occupy the throne until 1171, 
probably because the existence of this lay figure guaranteed him greater indepen- 
dence so far as Noureddin was concerned. All the good qualities of the Turkish 
character, bravery, generosity, ami decision, were united with a highly developed 
mind in Saladin, who felt that he had been chosen by fate to be the champion of 
Islam against Christendom. Noureddin soon perceived that lie would find in him 
no pliant implement for the furtherance of his own plans, and was already engaged 
in making preparations for war against his insubordinate vassal, when his sudden 
death turned the danger from Saladin, and, in fact, enabled him to wrest the Syrian 
provinces of this truly great ruler from liis feeble successors. Disputes between 
Salih, the son of Noureddin, and his cousin Saif ed-din of Mossul, as well as the 
quarrels of various court officials who laid claim to the vizierate, or. more correctly, 
the governance of the young Salih, caused Saladin to advance into Syria and occupy 
I >amaseus. After a long struggle with Salih, who had allied himself with Saif 
ed-din and various Christian princes, not despising even the assistance of the 
Assassins, Saladin succeeded in taking possession of his dominions as far east as 
IFalch, and in the year 1176 assumed the dignity of sultan. After the death of 
Salih in 1183, Saladin captured Haleb, and extended his empire as far as Meso- 
potamia and the Lesser Armenian frontier. 

Thus a tremendous power encompassing the Christian possessions in Palestine 
was now united in the hands of a man who lmd firmly resolved to put an end to 
the rule of the Occidental nations in the East. The fate of the kingdom of Jeru- 
salem was soon settled. In 1187 the Christian army was defeated by Saladin at 
Hittin, not far from Tiberias. The king himself was made captive. A few 
months later entire Palestine including Jerusalem was in the possession of the 
sultan; only a few Syrian coast towns still held out, together with Tripolis and 
Antioch. The arrival of new crusading armies commanded by Philip the Fair 
and Richard Occur de Lion resulted in the recapture of Acre in 1191, in spite of 
most desperate resistance on the part of Saladin ; however, he was at least able 
to hold Jerusalem. Shortly before his death Saladin concluded a treaty accord-’ , 
mg to which the Christians were permitted to occupy the coast of Tyre as far as 
Jaffa, and some strips of territory in the interior; but he maintained possession 
of the interior of Palestine together with Jerusalem (1192). 

However brilliant the victories won by Saladin over the Christians, and not- 
withstanding the inclination of Western historians to judge him in the light of 
these deeds alone, the fact remains that these wars comprised but a part, and so* 
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far as the history of Western Asia is concerned, perhaps not oven the chief part, of 
his activities. The Christian kingdoms in Palestine were and remained artificially 
nourished, totally incapable of deriving any sustenance from the dry soil of Syria ; 
it was only with the greatest difficulty that they were kept alive through the con- 
stant importation of fresh settlers and means of subsistence. They were at no 
time* a serious menace to the Mohammedans, for whose benefit the sabres of the 
Turks were engaged during this same period in conquering the old Christian 
land of Asia Minor, which thenceforth became a Mohammedan jKissessiou ; and 
soon as a more powerful Mohammedan Kmpire arose in the interior of Syria, 
the fate of the Christian kingdoms was sealed. That he succeeded in establish- 
ing a new and powerful Mohammedan Empire, however much his work may have 
been furthered by the previous conquests of Zenki ami Noureddin, was by far 
the greatest deed accomplished by Saladiti. 

The fall of the Shiite caliphs of Egypt is also one of the most important events 
in the history of Islam. Their place was taken by Salad ill’s descendants, the 
Ayu hides, as they were usually called, after Saladufs lather, Nejin ed-din # Ayub. 
With this the victory was won by the Sunnitic orthodoxy in the West. Salad in 
himself took good care that his empire should not become a menace to the 
Caliphate ; for, following the bad custom of the Seljuks, shortly before his death 
he divided his kingdom between his three sons, in addition presenting single 
towns and districts to hi- numerous relatives. Tin* result was a succession of wars 
that finally ended when Saladin’s brother Aladil united the bulk of the ]>osst\s- 
sions of the family under his rule in 1200. But the empire soon full to pieces 
again after AlndiTs death, when confusion once more broke forth in 121 Son an 
invasion of Egypt by the Crusaders. AlkumiJ, who succeeded to the thrones of 
Egypt and Palestine, dosed a treaty with Frederick 11, according to which Jeru- 
salem was restored to the Christians in 1228. I Miring the next ten years constant 
wars took place in Syria, an attempt being made in the North to form an inde- 
pendent Stale with Damascus as its capital, while the Egyptian Ayuhidcs con- 
tinued their desperate efforts, with the assistance of the ( 'hristians and all other 
allies whom occasion offered, to maintain their supremacy over the entire empire, 
of Saladin. In 12.10 a change in the occupancy of the throne of Egypt took place, 
with the result that the throne of the Ayu bides fell into the hands of the leader of 
the mercenary body-guards. With this began the period of Mameluke supremacy, 
which in spite of various interruptions continued until the days of Mehemet Ali 
in the early nineteenth century. 


li. Thf, Mongols 

(a) The Fall of fhe SrfjuH. — The affairs ir Syria and Egypt developed during 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries in comparative independence of the events 
which had been taking place in the eastern part of the empire of the caliphs. 
But here too the power of the Seljuks was in process of decay. In Irak, Mesopo- 
tamia, and Iran an entire series of lesser Seljukian States (Farsistan, Luristan, 
Azerbijan) had been formed, not to speak of the feudal provinces already in exist- 
ence, which now became more independent than ever. The bulk of these States 
were ruled by princes called Atabegs, who as a rule recognised merely as a matter 
. of form the supreme power of the caliph and the sultan. Moreover, the throne 
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of the sultan at Bagdad was a constant cause of violent disputes. Thus it came 
about that even the caliphs regained a portion of their old political influence, and 
here and there ventured to take up arms against their Seljuk " protectors ” or the 
lesser princes of the neighbourhood of Bagdad. The power of the Seljuk sultans 
was now concentrated in Persia; but here also they were threatened by new 
dangers. It had indeed been an easy task to deal with the decaying Ghaznavides ; 
and the Ghoridcs who arose in the place of the latter were more interested in the 
affairs of India than of Iran; but the frontier provinces of the Central Asian 
steppes were once more in a state of the utmost tumult and confusion. * 

Transoxania had been lost to Turkish tribes, while in Chvaresm (Khiva) a new 
and powerful State had developed, whose ruler soon set out toward Persia on a 
campaign of conquest. Sinjar, sultan at Bagdad since 1132, had already engaged 
in a severe struggle with these opponents, who were threatening the same gates of 
his empire through which the Seljuks had broken many years before ; and at his 
death in 1157 a portion of Persia fell into the hands of the Khivans. A period of 
confusion followed : the caliphs at Bagdad endeavoured to arouse further dis- 
sensions among the Seljuks in order to free themselves from their burdensome 
guardianship; the Seljuks, on the other hand, fought among themselves for the 
sultanship, and the Khivan princes battled against one another for the rich in- 
heritance of their house. 

When finally Caliph Nasir, the last energetic Abbasside, came to the throne in 
11 80, he was already in a position to extend his dominions, owing to the wars which 
had been carried on between Seljuks and Khivans ; nevertheless in the end he was 
obliged to grant to the victorious Khivan, Tekesli-Khan, the role of protector which 
had so long been enjoyed by the Buides and Seljuks. After the death of Tekesh 
in 1199, Nasir attempted to assume a position of independence, and opposed Tc- 
kesh’s successor, Mohammed. But Mohammed, who shortly after his accession 
had annihilated the Ghorides in Eastern Iran and had extended his dominion as 
far as the Indus, resolved not only to restore Khivan influence, but to do away with 
the Abbassides entirely, replacing them in Bagdad by a caliph chosen from the 
descendants of Ali. However, the early approach of winter rescued for the time 
being the Abbasside caliph. Before Mohammed could collect his forces for a new 
move, the troops of the Mongolian conqueror Genghis Khan, who had been called 
upon for aid by Nasir, appeared in his rear; and with this a new act began in the 
tragic history of Western Asia. 

(b) Persia immediately before the Mongol Conquest. — The first blow dealt by 
the Mongols, the most barbarous of all the Central Asian races, fell upon Persia. 
Neither the economic nor the intellectual prosperity of the land had yet disap- 
peared ; in fact, education had become still more general, the interest in poetry, 
philosophy, and religion more active. The material power but not the spirit of 
the Iranian race had been broken by the Turkish conquerors. Although both the 
literature and the language of the Arabians had had a deep influence on the Per- 
sians, — indeed, far too many Arabian terms were beginning to be used in Persian • 
poetry, — scarcely one Turkish word was at that time to be found in the works 
of Iranian writers. The educated classes had always looked upon the rude con- 
quering folk with a contempt that was even expressed by Enveri, the court poet of 
various Seljuk princes: " Ye Turks are rightly named asses and dogs, who know ' 
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nothing higher than gluttony and mere sensual delights/' Nothing remained to 
the warlike Seljuk sultans, who were unaccustomed to retreat in battle, than 
finally to lay down their arms before the overwhelming superiority of the Iranian- ' 
Arabian intellect. Their courts soon became the rallying points of scholars and 
poets, their tongues grew accustomed to the Persian language, and their treasuries 
stoocT open to the masters of literature and science. Traces of barbaric lack of 
taste were exhibited by these Iranianised Turks in their love of exorbitant flat- 
tery, which soon began to exercise a ruinous effect on Persian literature, — bom- 
bastic songs of praise and extravagant deifications, bordering on imbecility, taking 
the place of true poetry. 

Extravagance and exaggeration in poetry were soon followed by a reaction in 
the shape of an excessive tendency toward religious mysticism : poets to whom 
the atmosphere of the brilliant courts was not congenial, and who scorned to take 
part in unworthy competition for the favour of princes, turned to the mysticism 
which had long flourished on Persian soil, ever drawing fresh nourishment from 
the not far-distant land of India. Ascetic dervishes and Ismailian Assassins were 
alike inspired by these ancient doctrines ; the pure were led upward to a higher 
degree of purity, but the wicked were plunged into the deepest abysses of de- 
pravity ; a Buddhist was as well able to derive his power and love of mankind 
from mysticism as an Assassin his relentless hatred. Jelal ed-din Itumi, who 
stood first among the mystic poets of Persia, the greatest and most profound of 
all, luckily survived the evils of the Mongol invasion, living in security at the 
court of the Seljuk prince of Iconium. Together with the poetry of mysticism and 
of the courts, the poetiy of romanticism flourished, of which the foremost repre- 
sentative was Nisami. Both Enveri, the master of court poetry, and Nisami, the 
romanticist, succeeded in winning the favour of Seljuk rulers as well as the unani- 
mous applause of their own people. 

Kborassan and Transoxania, in spite of many vicissitudes, were the centres of 
Persian-Mohammedan civilization until the Mongol period. The fertility and 
commercial prosperity of the land, the vitality of the warlike inhabitants, and 
the influence of the intellectual life of India, and even of China, as well as 
many other fortunate circumstances, caused Bokhara and Samarkand to become 
centres of science and art, — in a certain sense, universities of the Mohammedan 
world. The princes of Khiva also Were greatly influenced by the civilization of 
Transoxania ; and for the short time during which they enjoyed the heritage of 
the Seljuk 3 in Iran, they continued the work of the latter as patrons of science 
and literature. It is true that their subjects differed but little from the very 
rudest of the nomads of the Central Asian steppes; and contemporary Persian 
chroniclers were doubtful as to whom to award the prize of detestableness, 
whether to the Khivans or to the Mongols. 

(c) Genghis Khan. — Lack of enthusiasm in Iran for the cause of the Khivan 
princes contributed not a little to the victory of the Mongols, — perhaps more 
even than the original appeal of Nasir to Genghis Khan for assistance against his 
enemies. Upon the Khivan Mohammed, who reigned from 1199 to 1220, de- 
volved the defence of Western Asia when the Mongol armies advanced ou Trans- 
oxania ; but when he assembled his troops for the rescue of Iranian culture, he 
had not even the support of the Persians, not to speak of the other Western Asian. 
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nations ; besides this, to his great misfortune, he appeared to be ignorant of the 
value of his strong defensive position in Transoxania, and boldly marched out to 
meet the enemy on their own steppes. The result was that he received a crush- 
ing defeat in the year 1 219. 

Entire Transoxania was occupied by the Mongols during the next few years ; 
the province was not only lost politically to Persia, but lost to civilization. * The 
libraries of Bokhara and Samarkand were burnt in 1220 and 1221 ; the professors 
of the institutions of learning were massacred, and such of their pupils as escaped 
sword or slavery fled from the scene of desolation. Mohammed, whose native 
country Khiva was also invaded by the Mongols, entirely lost courage. He re- .. 
treated from his second line of defence in Khorassan without a struggle, and 
retired to Azerbijan, from which he was soon driven by squadrons of Mongol , 
cavalry that advanced as far as Georgia, finally taking refuge on a small island 
in the Caspian Sea, where he soon died in misery and want. His son Jelal ed-din, 
who had escaped into Afghanistan, was compelled to retreat to India before the 
victorious standards of Genghis Khan. His cause was mined by the hatred of 
the Iranians for the Khivans which was not forgotten even during this time of 
extremity. New Mongol forces streaming in through the open gates of Khorassan 
finally annihilated the last vestiges of his power in August, 1231. 

In this manner were the lluurisliing towns and cultivated fields of Iran given 
over to a barbarous nomadic people of the steppes, that swept down upon Western 
Asia like the spirit of tempest and destruction, laying vast regions waste with 
fire and sword. But on this occasion also, the power of Iranian civilization, fresh 
from its peaceful victory over Seljuks and Khivans, showed its marvellous tenacity 
of life. The triumphant Mongols, at whose feet lay the greater part of the an- 
cient world, were unable to visit every corner of this world with desolation and 
death; they failed to destroy all the minor States of the conquered territory. 
Nor were they persecutors: forbearance toward all men who submitted at the 
right moment was a law of this conquering race. Thus, for example, the wise 
atabeg of Farsistan, who announced his allegiance to the Mongol emperor while 
the latter was yet far distant from his province, was permitted to retain his 
throne, and his land was spare^fjifcp. Ju the same manner many 

poets and scholars werej&bk' {q find secure places of refuge, m /act, thr rise of 
Persian literature so little affected by political changes, that its zenith was 
not attained ^til after the Mongol invasion. But gradually the results of the 
war bec^ e ^ore and more visible, and it was soon evident that the ancient 
civi^tiQn of Iran was beginning to deteriorate with the constant additions of 
fyeign elements. Just as the cultivated fields became once more the pasturing, 
grounds of nomads, so the intellectual life of Persia grew weaker and weaker, 
and could soon be compared to the sparse, diy grasses of the steppes, withered 
by the glow of the summer sun. '( 

(d) The Destruction of the Assassins. — After the death of Genghis Khan in^ 
August, 1226, Persia fell to the share of his fourth son, Tuli, who also died in a short* 
time. Tuli was succeeded by Hulagu, after Mangu had been elected emperor of th'<^ 
Mongols. In 1256 Hulagu invaded Iran at the head of a vast army and re-estatl^g? 
lished the authority of the conquerors ; for after the death of Genghis Khan th#f ; 
Mongols had made but little progress in Persian territory. Hulagu coujl^^|p' 
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have chosen as an object for his campaign one better calculated to win for him 
the sympathy of all Western Asiatics, than the destruction of the Assassins. The 
wasp’s nest of Tsmailians still hung fast to the cliffs of Alamut ; and the daggers 
of the fanatics continued to threaten all men who awakened their mistrust or 
anger. The Mongol ruler turned against these scourges of Western Asia, as if he 
desirfed to show that there were other forces still more ruinous than the sanguinary 
leaders of his race, and that the arms of the Mongols also could be employed 
in the work of justice. His summons to all princes of Iran, bidding them assist 
with auxiliaries, did not meet with a single refusal. The caliph in Bagdad alone 
was unwilling to comply with the request, and this furnished Hulagu with a wel- 
come pretext for making war on him soon after, and for putting an end to the 
sovereignty of the Abbassides. Thus, without desiring it, but in entire harmony 
with the spirit of their faith, the Assassins, even while in the throes of death, were 
indirectly responsible for the destruction of Bagdad and the murder of the last 
orthodox Abbasside caliph by the sabres of the Mongols. 

The first half of the thirteenth century had not been without its effects on the 
Assassins also. Without altering its principles to any appreciable extent, the sect 
had .passed through several external changes, the Syrian branch having won for 
itself an almost completely independent position. The esoteric doctrines of the 
Assassins, of which the tendency was absolute moral indifference and unconstraint, 
were only known to the higher orders of the sect, while the majority were kept in 
•a state of blind submission with the aid of a mystic and complicated formula of 
belief. But such a system was no more capable of permanent existence in the 
case of the Assassins than in that of any other sect. The secret doctrines gradu- 
ally became known to the lower orders ; and the higher authorities took no pains 
to avoid the inevitable, in fact were all the more willing that it should be so, 
inasmuch as the unscrupulousness and contempt for death of their disciples were 
increased rather than diminished by the general spread of nihilistic opinions. 

Until their mysteries were disclosed, the representatives of the order had 
always been able to preserve the appearance of being upright adherents of Islam, 
even better Mohammedans than the orthodox caliphs: the Seljuk sultan Sanjar 
had received from Alamut in reply to his request for information regarding the 
-sect, a confession of faith that was beyond the criticism of even the strictest of 
the orthodox. However, the veil of deception became more and more transparent, 
and the answer to the now openly confessed principles of the Assassins was an 
outburst of wrath from the entire Mohammedan world. Now, indeed, it might be 
-said of the Ismailians as of their Ismaelite namesakes, that the hand of every 
man was lifted against them as their hands were lifted against all men. It was 
.^impossible for them to offer permanent resistance, their enemies were far too 
7 numerous; a fundamental change in their principles was unavoidable. Thus the 
i Assassins, together with their grand master Jelal ed-din, suddenly began to ein- 
J^tace the orthodox faith. The “ Old Man of the Mountain ” burnt a mass of 
V writings alleged to contain the godless esoteric doctrines of the Assassins in the 
: •presence of several orthodox Mohammedaus, who had been invited to Alamut as 
witnesses ; he sent off his wife on a pilgrimage to Mecca, where she outshone 
>^even the most princely of her fellow pilgrims through her lavish alms-giving 
other good works ; and finally he sought to connect the neighbouring feudal 
^^Jters of Azerbijan and Tabaristan with his house by marriage. 
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This last endeavour rested upon another cause besides that of the alleged 
change of faith : a temporal principality had gradually begun to develop out of 
the Lsinailian possessions in Northern Persia, of which the rulers, provided they 
wished to maintain their positions, were obliged to adopt another policy than that 
of intimidation, murder, and secret propaganda. Instead of bands of Assassins, 
lsinailian troops now appeared in the held; and in the year 1214 an army was 
despatched by Jelal ed-din to Irak in order to assist the caliph in subduing an 
insubordinate governor. 

Whether or not the apparent conversion of the Assassins would have led to a 
true alteration in their belief as time went on, it is idle to ask ; at any rate, when 
Jelal ed-din died of poisoning in November, 122.1, and was succeeded by his nine 
years old son Ala ed-din, the sect lost no time in throwing off the mask of hypoc- 
risy and in openly professing allegiance to their old principles. Ala ed-din, 
who remained weak in intellect throughout his life, was not the man to face the 
dangers that soon arose as a result of this latest development. When after his 
murder in 1255, his son Kokn ed-din assumed the leadership of the order, the 
clouds of dust raised by the advancing Mongol hordes bent on the destruction 
of the Assassins were already in sight. However bold and unscrupulous the 
Ismailians had been until this moment, their fall was mute and inglorious. Only 
a single one of their fortresses held out for any length of time ; the others sur- 
rendered immediately. At first it appeared as if timely submission would save 
them from the worst; but Hulagu only waited until the last sign of resistance 
had disappeared. Then lie gave the signal for a general massacre. Almost all 
the Ismailians of Iran were slaughtered in cold blood, and with them the last 
grand master of the order on the 19th of November, 1256. The Syrian branch 
of the soot continued to exist for some } r ears, until Beibar, sultan of Egypt, 
drove the dispirited sectaries out of their strongholds in 1271. However, the 
order was not completely annihilated either in Syria or in Persia. In the four- 
teenth century unscrupulous princes frequently employed lsinailian murderers 
from Syria; and to the present day remains of the sect, which has now become 
harmless enough, are to be found in Lebanon and in the mountainous regions 
south of the Caspian Sea. 

(c) The Fall of the Ahhasside Caliphate. — The destruction of the Assassins 
was soon followed by the fall of the Abbassides. Hulagu had in truth not come 
to Persia merely in order to annihilate the Ismailians : the object he had in view 
was the subjection of entire Western Asia, which, now that Iran had been won, 
lay at the mercy of the conqueror. The next difficulty’ to be removed was the 
caliph in Irak, whose power liad somewhat increased during the preceding decades. 
Hulagu was. no doubt well satisfied that the infatuated caliph had refused to 
supply him troops for the campaign against the Assassins, thereby furnishing the 
Mongols with an excuse for turning their arms against him next ; and no time 
more favourable than the middle of the thirteenth century could have been chosen 
for an attack on the spiritual centre of the Islamite world. The decay of thev 
Seljuks had deprived the Caliphate of its natural protectors, the caliphs them- 
selves contributing not a little toward bringing about this state of affairs, for they 
liad once more begun to adopt policies of their own, extending their possessions 
and increasing their authority in Irak and Western Iran through the employment , 
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of mercenaries. So long as they had only to do with vassal princes and atabegs, 
they were more or less successful in their efforts to augment their political impor- 
tance ; it would even have been possible for an energetic and clever caliph to have 
transformed the spiritual supremacy of the Caliphate into a far-reaching temporal 
dominion. 

Bfft unfortunately the successors of Nasir, who had always set before himself 
a fixed policy and had laid the foundations for further successes in reorganising 
the financial system and army of the Caliphate, were men of small abilities. 
When Genghis Khan first marched through Persia, Mongol hordes had already 
penetrated as far as Irak, thus rendering apparent the danger that threatened the 
empire. In the meanwhile the caliph Mustanzir scattered the money that had 
been saved by Nasir, by erecting splendid editices arul establishing various religious 
foundations. His follower, Mustazim, who came to the throne in 1242, went to 
the opposite extreme. He was of an avaricious disposition, and even carried matters 
so far as to reduce his single means of defence, the mercenary army, in order to 
save expenses. Thus having robbed himself of l^is own power, he was helpless at 
the time of greatest danger, and in the usual manner of weaklings refused to 
acknowledge that his position was risked in the least, until all hope of rescue was 
past. Whether his Shiite vizier Alkami turned traitor, as the Sunnites maintained, 
or whether he did nothing more than add his own indecision to that of the caliph, 
thus increasing the general confusion, matters but little. And the fact that Nasir 
ed-din, an astronomer whom Mustazim had offended, betook himself to Hulagu, 
encouraging him in his plans against Bagdad, is of still less significance. The 
average man, whether he be a European or an Asiatic, beholds in politics as in 
nature personality and individuality alone ; he fails to comprehend the workings of 
the vast forces of evolution that lie hidden below the surface; his love, as well as 
his hate, finds its object in man only. Thus in the eyes of the after-world the 
blame for the fall of Bagdad lay on the heads of the two " criminals,” Alkami and 
Nasir ed-din. 

First by attacking the Mongols with insufficient forces, and then by entering 
into feeble negotiations with them, Mustazim allowed the last chances of rescue to 
slip by. The city of Bagdad still remained to him ; and its excellent strategic 
position on both banks of the Tigris, in a district out through by canals, rendered 
a siege extremely difficult. In addition, we must understand that the Moham- 
medan rulers of the western provinces that had once been an integral part of the 
empire did not leave their spiritual head entirely in the lurch. But in the mean- 
time, a Mongol army crossed the Tigris near Mossul and threatened the western 
side of the city. Then the caliph lost all hope, and repaired to the camp of 
Hulagu. His life was spared long enough for him to disclose the places where he 
had hidden his treasures; on the 21st of March, 1258, he was executed. 

The inhabitants of Bagdad were led out in crowds and massacred in cold blood ; 
the Mongols plundered and brawled in the streets for forty days. The greater part 
of the city, together with the priceless library of the caliphs and many of the 
finest buildings, were destroyed by fire. Single quarters, indeed, were spared; 
the splendid situation of the city enticed new settlers thither ; and to this day 
Bagdad has in a large measure retained its importance. The success of Hulagu, 
however, had a ruinous effect on Mohammedan civilization. Bagdad was the 
connecting link between the western provinces of Islam and .Persia; within its 
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walls the learned men of Syria, Egypt, and Andalusia had united in common 
pursuits with the scholars of Persia and Transoxania, so that the city was indeed 
the centre of the intellectual as well as of the ecclesiastical power of the Mo- 
hammedan people. But the murderous thrusts dealt by the Mongols struck 
Oriental civilization to the very heart. Never since has it arisen to its former 
lustre ; it has lived during the last six hundred years only in the reflection*of its 
former achievements. The poetry of Persia, indeed, continued to flourish for a 
couple of centuries, but it no longer found an echo in the West ; and finally it, too, 
died away in its loneliness. ° 

(/) The Rise and Fall of the Mongol , Empire . — After the capture of Bagdad, 
Hulagu continued his campaign of conquest in the West, first declaring war upon 
Northern Syria. He stormed Haleb in 1260, compelled Nasir ed-din, the Ayubide, 
to flee from Damascus, marched through Palestine, and threatened Egypt. But on 
being severely defeated by Kotuz, the Mameluke regent of the empire, at Ain 
Jalut, not far from Sicliem, he was obliged to withdraw his forces from the West. 
The small Ayubide dynasties in Northern Syria were soon forced to take one side 
or the other, and were for the most part annihilated in the repeated conflicts between 
Mongols and Egyptians. Just as Western Asia became more and more desolate 
as a result of these devastating struggles, so the political history of the land became 
less interesting and more cheerless as time went on. For a long time the history 
of Western Asia was occupied with the antagonism of two great powers: the 
Mongol dynasty of the Ilkhans in Persia and Irak, and the Mameluke sultans in 
Egypt and Syria. The leaden cloud of hopeless stagnation soon settled over the 
land, that was, indeed, occasionally lighted up by the flames of burning villages 
and homesteads. The work that had been begun by Kotur was completed by his 
successor and murderer, Beibar: Syria together with its Ayubide princes was 
brought under Egyptian influence, the power of the Assassins broken, and that 
of the Christians shaken. The princes of Iconium and Lesser Armenia who had 
allied themselves with the Mongols, defended themselves with difficulty against 
the attacks of the Egyptians. Since the greater part of Arabia and Mesopotamia 
also recognised the supremacy of Beibar, Egypt was in 1277, on the death of this 
none too scrupulous but energetic Sultan, the centre of a powerful empire, which, 
in spite of all quarrels as to the succession and its constant state of confusion, 
successfully barred the West to the Mongols. 

The Mongol chieftains who had taken possession of Persia were soon affected 
by the influence of Iranian culture no less than by the religious belief of their new 
environment. Even Hulagu, who had chosen the province of Azerbijan for his. : 
residence, showed a certain inclination toward science, and ordered the construe- & 
tion of a great observatory — which was, however, never entirely completed — at 
an extraordinary expense, by the same Nasir ed-din who, according to popular , 
opinion, had played such an important part in the destruction of Bagdad. SmceT 1 ' 
the succeeding rulers were surrounded by viziers and courtiers of Persian origin,:^ 
most of whom sought fame through the patronage of literature and science, an ; d fus^> 
ther, since many of the Lesser Iranian principalities had been preserved intact ahd 
continued to keep up the traditions of civilization, the intellectual life of Iran 
not at first suffer to any great extent under the new political conditions ; the , 
ing of. the centres of learning in Transoxania and the desolation that 
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brought to Bagdad had in reality only destroyed the outworks of Iranianism, 
which still remained sound at the core. Above all, Farsistan, the heart of Iran, 
had scarcely been touched by the ruin and havoc of war ; its ruling dynasty still 
remained on the throne ; and in Asia Minor an offshoot of Iranian culture flour- 
ished at the court in Iconium. The great mystic poet Jelal ed-din Bumi found 
-/a sefiure refuge in Iconium ; and his great contemporary Sa'di ended his days in 
v j»eace at Shiraz in Farsistan. It was not long before the Mongol rulers became 
quite as distinguished as patrons of literature and science as the domestic dynas- 
ties had been in former times; and when they finally were converted to Islam, 
thereby passing the barrier by which they had hitherto been separated from their 
subjects, the victory of the Iranian spirit over the conquerors of the Iranian people 
was complete. 

After Hulagu’s death in 1265 Abaka succeeded to the throne. The decay of 
the Mongol Empire which now set in, leading to bitter struggles between the 
various princes and to violent onslaughts of fresh tribes from Central Asia, hindered 
the expansion of the power of the Mongols toward the West. Under the followers 
of Abaka — who died in 1281 — the Iranian-Mongol Empire was torn in pieces by 
quarrels as to the succession as well as by other feuds, until in the year 1295 
Ghazan ascended the throne. His predecessor Ahmed was the first Persian ruler 
of Mongol blood who adopted Mohammedanism as his religion, and in consequence 
advised his countrymen to embrace the same faith, much to the chagrin of the 
Christians, who had looked upon the Mongols as their natural allies against the 
Mohammedans from the very beginning, and during the time of Abaka had even 
hoped to convert the Great Khan himself to Christianity. Even more important 
than his conversion to Islam was Ghazan’s capacity as a legislator ; his code served 
as a model for all the later conquerors of Western Asia, above all for the Osmans, 
or Ottomans, and in truth were exceedingly well adapted to the mutual require- 
ments of a warlike nomadic people and the stationary agricultural inhabitants of 
the conquered territories. 

From a perusal of these laws, which were indeed sadly needed, we are able to 
gather much information as to the miserable condition into which Persia had fallen 
during the Mongol period. The wealthiest district of Farsistan, the province that 
, had suffered least from the effects of the Mongol invasion, a land possessed of an 
" exceptionally productive traffic in horses with India and an extensive pearl trade 
on the Persian Gulf, paid in taxes at the time of Ghazan but the eighth part of the 
sum which it had paid with ease during the Seljuk period — in spite of desperate 
' attempts on the part of the tax collectors to increase the revenues of the govern- 
ment'. The burden of taxation had been greatly increased by the evil system of 
; farming out the taxes, — a system which Ghazan himself did not abolish, — and 
Soon became unbearable. Broad tracts of fertile ground lay bare and deserted; 
4*$uch of the inhabitants as had escaped the sabres of the conquerors or of the troops 
Mongol robbers who rode plundering through the province, fled before the inexo- 
rable tax officials, or were driven from their homes, hopelessly in debt to Mongol 
^flsurers. The tenth part of all produce of the land which was set apart for the 
^tipport of the Mongol warriors was collected over and over again in a most 
manner, until finally Ghazan succeeded in restoring a small degree 
yfit/i&rder by allotting certain fixed districts to certain bodies of troops. No good 
^WS6^;;6xpected from the increasing dissatisfaction of the Iranian people, as was 
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shown by Ghazan’s order commanding the disarmament of the native inhabitants 
of Farsistan. The general misery had been increased by one of Ghazan’s prede- 
cessors, who had unsuccessfully endeavoured to replace specie by paper money 
after the Chinese method. Ghazan himself rendered an undoubted service to his 
subjects by reforming the currency, introducing coins worth their face value and 
of fixed fineness and weight. 

Whether or not the new laws would have produced a fundamental change for 
the better in Iranian affairs, we cannot say ; at any rate, the confusion that followed 
the death of Ghazan and continued until the end of the supremacy of the llkhan 
Mongols prevented any true recovery of the enfeebled Persian people. After the 
expedition of Genghis Khan into Syria during the years 1300-1303 which ended 
in failure, nothing more was done in the way of conquest by the Mongol princes 
of Iran; and in 1323 Bu Zaid, the last llkhan who was able to maintain the in- 
tegrity of his empire, concluded peace with Egypt. Soon afterward the Mongol 
Empire was divided, at first into two parts, Irak and Persia ; and at the same time 
the family of the Mozaffarides obtained for themselves greater independence in 
Farsistan, their first sultan being Mobariz cd-din, 1313-1358, and the Turcomans 
founded an independent State in Kurdistan. The increasing power of Farsistan 
showed that the Iranian element was once more regaining strength and preparing 
for a fresh attack on the Mongols, wlio.se powers were declining rapidly. Perhaps 
a Persian national state would again have been founded had not a new and still 
more frightful storm of conquest burst over the land of Iran, destroying all Per- 
sian hopes ; the victory of Timur completely re-established the waning power of 
the Mongols. 

C. The Ottomans 

(a) Asia Minor under the Last of the Scljuks. — At the time when Timur's 
troops were pouring in upon Western Asia and India, a complete transformation 
had taken place in the affairs of Asia Minor ; here a new monarchy was developing 
in the place of the decaying Byzantine Empire and the Sultanate of Iconium. The 
Byzantines, who had so long been successful in holding Asia Minor against the 
Mohammedans, were no longer able to drive the Turks out of their territories; and 
the Crusaders also, of whom so much had been expected in Constantinople, had 
likewise succeeded in obtaining temporary victories only over the Seljuks in Asia 
Minor. It is true that the most serious dangers had been averted with the assistance 
of the Western Europeans. Nicsea had been recaptured, and the western half of 
Asia Minor cleared of the Turks ; but the hordes of nomads, constantly reinforced 
by new bands of Turkish immigrants, were no longer to be driven from the steppe* 
lands of the interior of the peninsula. Had it been possible to strengthen Armenia 
once more after the old Roman military frontier had been again established through 
the rise of the Lesser Armenian State in Cilicia and the Christian kingdoms of 
Edessa and Antioch, then perhaps the Byzantines might have succeeded In sur- 
rounding, and finally in assimilating, the masses of foreigners within their bounda- 
ries. But Armenia as well as Georgia was utterly helpless, and only formed the 
open door through which the hordes of Turcomans streamed in from the East. 
The Seljuk Empire of Iconium, or Rum, which was only once united under the 
rule of a capable monarch, Izz ed-din Kilij Arslan (1152-1190), who died in 1192, J 
suffered in general under the same evil conditions of disintegration ernd quar- 
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rels between brothers as to the succession that were the usual characteristic of 
Seljuk States. 

Nevertheless, the people of Asia Minor were to all appearances better off 
under the government of the Seljuks than under the Byzantine bureaucracy ; for 
the smaller the Eastern Roman Empire grew, the heavier became the taxes. It 
wasja source of great anxiety to the Byzantines, that from certain of the imjKsrial 
provinces of Asia Minor the inhabitants emigrated vn masse into the Seljuk prin- 
cipalities. When in the year 1204 the Byzantine Empire was conquered by the 
Cjusaders, and feudalism gained the upper hand, the stationary population of Asia 
Minor had no longer any reason for hoping that they would derive the slightest 
advantagqfcun offering resistance to the increasing power of the Turks. On the 
other hanc^the Seljuks, who had continued their old manner of life, wandering 
about with their flocks and herds, and at the same time always prepared for war, 
patronised the agriculturists, who had become indispensable to them, and whose 
interests in no wise conflicted with their own. The growing power of the Turks 
was still more increased when Persian-Arabian civilization began to awaken in 
the towns ; for at the beginning of the Mongol wars scholars from Persia and 
Arabia sought and found refuge in Asia Minor, where they were gladly received 
by the Seljuk princes — Ala ed-din Kai Kobad (1219-1236), for example, — who 
did all that lay in his power to further the intellectual development of liis people. 

But the Trn-ks of Asia Minor did not entirely escape the Mongol storm; they 
were now compelled to atone for having left the iron gates of Armenia and 
Georgia open behind them. Genghis Khan took the same route along which so 
many Turks had already passed, marching from Azerbijan to the peninsula ; and 
only the timely submission of the Seljuks whom he encountered saved them from 
a far greater evil. For a long time the Seljuks of Asia Minor were the most 
faithful vassals of the Mongols, and, as such, the natural enemies of the Egyp- 
tians, whose sultan, Bcibar, wrought havoc in the Turkish kingdom of Iconium, 
advancing far into the interior of the peninsula in 1277. The discipline of the 
Egyptians was fairly good ; but the Mongols who came later under Abagha could 
not deny themselves the satisfaction of either massacring or enslaving the inhabit- 
ants of Iconium. Thus it seems that it stood written in the book of destiny that 
in Asia Minor also the Mongols should destroy all that the Turks had spared. 

t 

(b) T)w Rise of the Ottomans . — The destruction of the Seljuk Empire in Asia 
Minor was the natural result of the Mongol invasions ; but the Turks were already 
too firmly rooted in the peninsula that the Greek Empire, temporarily restored in 
1261, should derive any benefit from the fall of the Seljuks. Another Turkish 
race immediately came forward in place of the latter. During the Mongol wars a 
horde of Turcomans from Transoxania liad marched toward the West under the 
leadership of Suleiman. A portion of this horde, of which the command was 
.taken over after Suleiman's death by his son Ertogrul, emigrated to Asia Minor. 
The Seljuk prince Kai Kobad allotted pasturages in the neighbourhood of Angora 
i to the new arrivals, and was not displeased to see that they soon began to increase 
their lands at the expense of the Byzantines. Ertogrul’s successor, Osman, or 
Othman, who came to the throne in 1288, continued the conquests, strengthening 
his forces by the addition of other Turkish tribes, and finally freed himself entirely 
from the suzerainty of the Seljuk rulers. In honour of Osman, their first inde- 
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pendent sovereign, his subjects, consisting of many different tribes, took the name 
of Osmans, or Ottomans. Shortly before Osman’s death, in 1326, Brussa was cap- 
tured, and a few years later selected to be the capital of the new empire by his 
successor, Orchan. This new State, in which the entire military and destructive 
power of the nomadic Turks once more found a firm support, and which had suc- 
ceeded to the civilized kingdom of the Seljuks, was naturally a serious menace to 
the culture of Asia Minor. It was only with the assistance of Persian civiliza- 
tion that the Seljuks had been tamed but at this time whatever culture there 
may have been left succumbed completely to the blows dealt by the Ottomans. 
With this the victory of nomadism was assured for centuries. During the reigns 
of Orchan and his successors, a number of the small Turkish principalities in 
Asia Minor were overthrown, and the European possessions of the Byzantines 
were also attacked. Murad I captured Adrianople in Europe, as well as An- 
gora, Kutahiah, and various other towns in Asia Minor. His successor, Bayezid I, 
conquered the whole of Asia Minor with the exception of the principality of 
Kastarauni and the imperial State Trebizond, and was on the point of continuing 
his victorious campaign to Constantinople when the invasion of Timur began, 
hindering for the time being the rise of the Ottoman Empire. 

D . Western Asia before the Coming of Timur 

At the time when Timur (Tamerlane) was preparing for his invasion of the 
West, a great change had taken place in the balance of power in Western Asia, 
which for the last century had been determined by the mutual antagonism of the 
Mongol Empire in Persia and the kingdom of the Mamelukes in Egypt. The 
empire of the Mongols had fallen ; in Northwestern Iran only was a portion of 
its old power retained ; and after the downfall of the Seljuk States and the 
victorious invasion of the Ottomans, the influence of the Mongols had naturally 
come to an end in Asia Minor also. Thus Egypt had been placed in a position 
most favourable to expansion ; for, governed by Mameluke oflicers of the guard, 
and distracted by constant quarrels about the succession, it would never have 
been able to achieve anything against a strong and active opponent. Now, how- 
ever, in view of the rapidly disappearing influence of the Mongols, the case was 
different. Moreover, Beibar, the sultan of Egypt, had understood how to make 
the most of the destruction of Bagdad and the fall of the Caliphate in the East , 
by installing an Abbasside caliph in Cairo, thereby transferring the weak but 
useful nimbus of spiritual supremacy of the Mohammedan world to his own 
kingdom. His followers also retained this advantageous feature. Thus a dynasty 
of Abbasside caliphs arose at the side of the Mameluke sultans, and lasted until 
the Ottoman sovereigns broke the power of the Mamelukes, and assumed tha < 
dignity of caliph themselves. In truth, the Abbassides never had any power of > 
their own ; for the real rulers of Egypt and Syria were the mercenary troops thafe^ 
consisted either of stolen or bought children and slaves, who were trained into j 
guardsmen (Mamelukes), or of Turkish and Mongol soldiers of fortune. Nev^r-*? 
theless, the mercenaries were seldom united, and clever and energetic sul 
were often able to retain for themselves a determining influence on affairs ;by§/'; 
playing off one body of the hired troops against another. . 

That Egypt was able to maintain itself as a Power of the first ranlj 
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long a^iiod, in spite of the confusion that reigned in domestic affairs, and the 
lack of national foundation, was due to its financial prosperity and the 

favourable situation of the land in regard to commerce ; for the more the uncer- 
tainty of the political situation in the East caused men to desert the northern 
routes of Indian trade, the more exclusively the route through Egypt was used, and 
therefore the amount of customs duties and tolls that flowed into the Egyptian 
treasury became proportionately increased. This artificial prosperity concealed 
the decay of the true sources of national economic welfare until the time of the 
discovery of the ocean route to India; then Egypt immediately sank to the insig- 
nificant position it occupies to-day. The foreign policy of Egypt was primarily 
commercial. When the Venetians and the Genoese formed an alliance with the 
king of Cyprus, undertook a new “ crusade,” and plundered Alexandria, peace was 
soon restored ; for the Egyptian treasury found that the losses it sustained owing 
to the absence of the Italian merchants were more than it could bear (1365). 
Otherwise the Christians possessed no influence in Egypt and Syria. Their last 
stronghold, Acre, had fallen in 1291 ; and in the year 1370 the Christian kingdom 
of Lesser Armenia, that had long been on the verge of dissolution, became a 
province of Egypt. The Egyptian rulers took small part in the affairs of the East; 
even the sultan Nasir (1293-1341), whose reign was distinguished by a strong 
and consistent foreign polity, neglected to take advantage of the opportunities for 
conquest opened to him by the confusion that reigned in Irak and Persia. 

It was not long before things came to such a pass in Egypt and Western Asia, 
that all development of ]>ower was confined exclusively to the newly arrived 
hordes of barbarians, while the original native populations, the old representatives 
of civilization and industry, sank to a position of feebleness and decay. The 
wounds received by the ageing empires of Western Asia healed more and more 
slowly, or not at all. Again a wave of semi-barbarous nomads swept over the un- 
fortunate land after Timur’s victorious march ; and to make matters worse, the 
appearance of the new conqueror was preceded by the plague, or black death, 
which spread over Western Asia and Europe, and raged longest and with most 
deadly effect in the hot valley of the Nile. 

E . Timuk 

- r 

The conquests of Timur in Western Asia formed but a portion of his gigantic 
plan of restoring to its old splendour the empire of Genghis Khan ; they were in- 
significant even, compared to his captures of territory in Central Asia and Eastern 
Europe, and in permanent effects were surpassed by his achievements in Northern 
India. However, the invasions of Timur were nowhere so destructive as in West- 
ern Asia., in the provinces that were just beginning to recover from the effects 
of the first Mongol storm; that is to say, in districts where utterly hopeless 
‘/desolation had not taken the place of former prosperity. In the year 1380 
' Timur appeared at the head of his army in Khorassan, after he had conquered 
entire Transoxania and Khiva. He marched along the old Mongol and Turkish 
—routes south of the Elbruz Mountains to Azerbijan, Armenia, and Georgia. 

■Eacsistan — still ruled by the Mozaffarides — was conquered, Ispahan stormed, 
/.imd a pyramid erected of seventy thousand skulls, — an exam] tie of what Timur’s 
'conquests meant for Western Asia. After the national dynasty of Earsistan had 
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euded on the death of Shah Mansur in 1392, the Ilkhan, Ahmed ibn Owais, who 
had maintained his position in Irak after the loss of Azerbijan, was driven out 
of Bagdad. The Indian campaign of Timur in 1398 gave man}' of the defeated 
rulers an opportunity for reoccupying their provinces ; but this only led to new 
attacks by the Mongols after their victorious return from the East. 

The defence of the threatened provinces of the West fell to the Ottomans and 
the Egyptians, who were unfortunately unable to agree with one another or to en- 
gage in common undertakings. The Ottoman sultan Bayezid II was, however, at 
least able to support the Armenians and Georgians, who had been overthrown .by 
Timur, as well as to assist the Ilkhan in Bagdad, thus erecting a wall of defence, 
that was nevertheless broken through at the very first attack on Timur’s return 
from India. On the other hand, Berkuk, sultan of Egypt, who had more reason 
to tremble before his own Mamelukes than before the Mongols, evacuated Syria 
after much boasting and little fighting, and left his Syrian subjects to be the help- 
less victims of Mongol fur}' in 1400. In the year 1401 Timur invaded Asia Minor 
and totally defeated Bayezid, taking him captive. Asia Minor had already suffered 
greatly from the Ottomans ; now it was once more plundered and its inhabitants 
massacred ; even the last of the wealthy seaports, Smyrna, that had not yet fallen 
into the hands of the Turks was completely destroyed. The Ottoman Empire be- 
came a Mongol province ; and Egypt itself was saved from the sword of Timur only 
by the immediate submission of its ruler. 

The death of the dreaded conqueror in 1405 was not only followed by a halt in 
the advance of the Mongols, but was the signal for the dissolution of Timur’s 
empire. In Irak the Ilkhan, Ahmed (died 1410), returned to the seat of govern- 
ment ; in Kurdistan, Kara Yusuf, the ruler of the Turcomans of the Black Bam 
— who defeated the last of the Ilkhans, shah Walad, in 1411 — captured Bagdad 
and put an end to the old Mongol dynasty which dated back to Genghis Khan ; 
the Egyptians reasserted their influence in Syria, and the Ottomans were restored 
to their independence in Asia Minor. 

Persia alone remained to shah Rocb, the successor of Timur, whose only serious 
entanglements during his long reign were successful wars with the hordes of Tur- 
comans of the Black and the White Bam in Kurdistan. The efforts of this ruler 
to restore his devastated country to prosperity, and to assemble about his throne 
the few remaining scholars and poets of Iran, were a pleasing contrast to the rule 
of blood of Timur. But the intellectual no less than the economic power df the 
country was in a hopeless state of decline. Almost contemporaneously with his 
patron, the Iranian Muzaffarid in Farsistan, died Hafiz, the greatest of Persian 
poets, in Shiraz. The last celebrated Persian poet, Jami, whose birth took place 
after the death of Timur, flourished in the period of transition during which the 
barren spirit of the Turkish people finally became supreme, the literature of Iran 
being replaced by bombast, mechanical verses in the form of epistles supplanting 
the true poetry of former times. 

F . Westebn Asia in the Fibst Half of the Fifteenth Centuby 

Although some small signs of progress were still visible in Persia, and in 
Asia Minor the efforts of the Ottomans to elevate themselves to a position of potitr . 
ical supremacy was at least a proof of military activity, Syria and Mesopotamia ' 
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had reached the lowest ebb of wretchedness, — the one suffering under the misera- 
ble government of the Egyptian Mameluke emirs, and the other filled with hordes 
of nomads, who after their old custom looked upon a civilized country as existing 
only for plunder. These Turcoman nomads were divided into two main clans : 
the Kara Koinlo, or the Black Bum, and the Ak Koinlo, or the White Bam, so 
called after their totem-like war standards. They had gradually succeeded in 
taking possession of a large part of Armenia, Kurdistan, Mesopotamia, Azerbijan, 
and Eastern Asia Minor. All the lawless and unsettled hordes of Western Asia 
assembled under the banner of the Turcoman chieftains, united only in the hope of 
obtaining spoils; and when Kara Yusuf, the leader of the Kara Koinlo, prepared 
for war against shah Roch, he was joined by innumerable bands of predatory 
nomads, all eager for an opportunity of advancing into the rich land of Persia. 
But Kara Yusuf died suddenly while on the march ; and on the same day his vast 
army dispersed in all directions. Only the corpse of the lender, naked and de- 
spoiled, the ears cut off for the sake of their golden pendants, lay unburied on the 
trodden soil of the deserted camp. It was fortunate for Western Asia that the 
black horde soon became the deadly enemies of the Ak Koinlo, and that the two 
clans \)egan to destroy one another; but before the desired end was attained the 
circle of devastation had increased to an alarming extent. The Kara Koinlo con- 
quered Mesopotamia and even took possession of Bagdad, but were finally defeated 
by the Ak Koinlo under Uzun Hassan, who temporarily ruled over the greater 
part of Persia, and destroyed the last remains of Timur’s Empire (1467). Persia 
remained in the hands of Uzun Hassan and his successors for about twenty years, 
until at last, after a long period of servitude, the Iranian people began once more 
to develop a national spirit, and a domestic dynasty arose to power. 

In contrast to this miserable state of affairs in Persia and Irak, the Mamelukes 
in Egypt succeeded in maintaining their position as a Power of the first rank for 
many years longer. This was partly due to the fact that the Ottoman sultans 
were content to allow Egypt to remain in peace, and for the time being were 
directing their attention almost exclusively to their European campaigns. Egypt 
became more and more dependent upon its mercenaries, and on the possession of 
the East Indian trade. The latter, however, was not properly taken in hand, but 
was looked upon as a source of income only, and exploited to the utmost. This 
wretched economic system reached its highest point of apparent prosperity under 
the sultan Bursbey, who ruled from 1422 to 1438, and endeavoured to convert all 
the more important branches of commerce into government monopolies. In addi- 
tion he became involved in a serious conflict with the Italian seaports by raising 
the price of pepper, then one of the most important articles of trade. He also 
transformed the city of Mecca — at that time und^ Egyptian “ protection ” — into 
a veritable gold mine for the state treasury, by subjecting the pilgrims to all 
manner of extraordinary taxes. 

r , Since Egypt was able to maintain itself through the exploitation of merchants 
in spite of its abominable government, and since the feeble empire of Trebizond in 
Northern Asia Minor managed to cling tenaciously to life — only for the reason 
that a small portion of Asiatic trade found its way to the Black Sea through North- 
ern Persia and Armenia — it was at least to be hoped that after order had been 
somewhat restored in Western Asia, the celebrated ancient commercial route from 
the Persian Gulf through Basra and Bagdad to Syria would again come into use ; 
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that as a result of this, agriculture and manufactures would also begin to reawaken 
in Irak, and finally that new life would be infused from the natural centre and 
heart of Western Asia into the other provinces. If, in spite of all the devastation 
and destruction, normal conditions were once more to have resumed their away, it 
would have been entirely due to the favourable geographical situation of Irak. 
But Bagdad’s former splendour did not return The city still remained the great- 
est in the region of marshes that, to-day as before the beginning of ancient Baby- 
lonian civilization, extends between the Euphrates and the Tigris ; it still harboured 
many merchants and contained numerous bazaars ; but richly laden caravans •ho 
longer made their way thither from India; no ships brought the wares of the 
farthest East to the former emporium of Western Asia; and no long trains of 
merchants journeyed from Bagdad to the West, distributing their wares among 
the peoples of Europe. The caravans of Persian pilgrims that each year crossed 
the Tigris near Bagdad while on the way to Mecca, were the only sources of 
mercantile life remaining to the city. 

The final blow to the sinking prosperity of Western Asia was not dealt by the 
Turkish or Mongol nomads, but by the nations of Europe, whose early navigators 
had discovered the new ocean route to India, thus leaving the overland roads 
through Persia in hopeless desolation. During the time that the sultans of Egypt 
were filling their treasuries with tolls extorted from merchants of all nations, and 
endeavouring to satisfy the constant demands of their Mamelukes with gold 
obtained from new monopolies and taxes, the poineers of Portuguese maritime 
trade were cautiously feeling their way along the coast of Africa, until finally the 
Cape of Good Hope was discovered, and the ships of Vasco da Gama sailed into 
polls of India. The warlike merchants of Portugal took good care that their dis- 
covery should be rewarded by a monopoly of the Eastern trade. Their men-of- 
war blocked up the commercial route through the Red Sea in the year 1.507 ; and 
soon afterward Ormus, the most important intermediate trading station on the Per- 
sian Gulf, fell into the hands of the Portuguese Albuquerque. Ten years later 
the Mamelukes of Egypt, deprived of their artificial means of support, succumbed 
to the attacks of the Ottomans. 

7. WESTERN ASIA IN MODERN TIMES 

A . The Ottomans immediately after the Fall of Constantinople 

The warlike Ottoman people did not immediately recover from the crushing 
defeat inflicted on them by Timur near Angora ; moreover, the empire was tom 
asunder by struggles as to the succession. The attention of the Ottoman rulers/ 
was chiefly directed to European affairs, and thus for the time being the Turkish/ 
principalities which still existed in Asia Minor were enabled to retain almost coin-*, 
plete independence. Not until the year 1424, during the reign of the sultto, 
Murad, did the Ottomans reassert their influence throughout the peninsula. At. 
this time the military organisation of the Ottomans had reached a very high stat# 
of perfection ; the Turkish cavalry was supplemented after the Egyptian exaitipfo 
by enslaved or impressed Christians, who received a thorough military tiaimng 
and were incorporated into the standing army of infantry, the Janissary guarcL^In 
later years this army became as great a menace to the safety of the .. 
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Mamelukes had been to the ruler of Egypt ; but for the time with which we are 
dealing they answered every purpose. A new epoch began for the Ottomans when 
the last remains of the Byzantine Empire disappeared with the capture of Con- 
stantinople in 1453 ; and the Turks succeeded to the inheritance of this vast 
empire as well as to the claim to supremacy granted them by the possession of 
the gigantic city on the Bosphorus. 

That the Ottoman sultans invaded even Apulia because it had once formed 
a part of the Byzantine Empire, and was therefore looked upon by them as theirs 
by eight of conquest, was a certain proof that it would not be long before their 
covetous eyes would be turned toward the kingdom of the Mamelukes in Egypt. 
The two nations had been hostile to one another as early as the time when the 
'hordes of Timur were threatening without discrimination entire Western Asia; 
and as years passed the feeling of enmity increased rather than diminished. The 
Egyptian sultans clearly recognised that the small Turkish States in Asia Minor, 
which had hitherto withstood the Ottomans, formed their best wall of defence 
against the danger that was threatening them from the North. Especially im- 
portant was the kingdom of Karaman in the southern part of the peninsula, for 
which Ottomans, Egyptians, and Turcomans of the White Bam had long struggled, 
sometimes resorting to diplomatic deceit, sometimes to the sword. When the 
Ottoman sultan Mohammed finally succeeded in driving Uzun ITassan, the Turco- 
man ruler of Persia, out of Asia Minor in 1473, Karaman fell to the share of the 
Turks, no attempt being made by Egypt to dispute the possession of the land with 
them; in fact, Kail Bey, then sultan of Egypt, instead of taking an active part in 
the struggle, did nothing, and was content to imagine that the power of the Otto- 
mans was being weakened by their wars with the Turcomans. In later times also 
the Egyptians were unable to support tilt small States of Asia Minor. When 
finally in 1485 war broke out between the Porte and Egypt, the Egyptian Mame- 
lukes showed that they had by no means forgotten how to fight ; however, Kait 
Bey decided upon peace in 1491 ; for in spite of many sources of income, Egypt 
was unable to find means for the support ol its spoiled army, or to comply with 
the insolent demands of the Mamelukes. After Kait Bey’s death in 1490 insurrec- 
tions and struggles for the succession effectively put a stop to all Egyptian plans 
of foreign conquest. 

When at last an energetic sultan hr the person of Kansu veh Alguri ascended 
the Egyptian throne in 1501, it was clearly to be recognised that the position of 
the country as a Power of the first rank could » nly be maintained by means 
of still more excessive taxation, and the burdening of commerce with all manner 
of duties and tolls. But it was at this very time that the Portuguese were begin- 
ning to ruin the Indian-Egyptian trade. Had not the sudden decrease in the yield 
of taxation alarmed the sultan, his attention would soon have been called to the 
approa chin g evil by the cry of despair that arose fr >m the Genoese and Venetians, 
‘ who likewise were reduced to the utmost extremity by the cessation of their com- 
mence. However, it now became apparent to what an extent the unwise fiscal 
,'foliey had weakened the power of Egypt on the Bed Sea and Indian Ocean ; anew 
fleet had to be procured, and this was accomplished with the greatest difficulty. 
When fina lly in 1508 a small squadron sailed forth in the defence of Egypt’s 
infcenasts, the Portuguese experienced no difficulty whatever in inflicting on them 
IL,nrt|flhjT|g defeat And before a new fleet could be built, the rule of the Marne- 
end Syria had already come to an ignoble end. 
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In the meanwhile the Ottomans had engaged in a successful struggle with the 
newly awakened kingdom of Persia, in order to render secure their eastern frontier. 
The final contest with Egypt now became only a question of time, inasmuch as 
there was no lack of excuses for a war in view of the troubles over the boundary 
question in southeastern Asia Minor. The wretched financial condition of Egypt 
had not only prevented the sultan Kansuveh from entering into an alliance with 
Persia, but had put a stop to all proper preparations for meeting the threatening 
danger. When Kansuveh finally succeeded in concentrating his forces in the North 
of Syria, the Ottoman sultan, Selim 1, had already assembled a superior armjj on 
the frontier; deceiving the Egyptians by pretending to enter into serious negotia- 
tions with them, he crossed the Cilician Passes unhindered in 1516. The decisive 
battle was fought on the plain of Dabik to the north of Haleb ; and in spite of the 
bravery of the Mamelukes, the Egyptians were severely defeated. Kansuveh fell, 
and what were left of his troops retreated to Egypt. Syria fell into the hands 
of the Ottomans almost without a struggle; indeed, Selim was welcomed with joy 
in many provinces as a liberator from the Mameluke yoke. During the following 
years Egypt also was conquered, an end soon being put to the courageous blit hope- 
less resistance of Tuman Bey, the newly chosen Mameluke sultan: Syria and 
Egypt henceforth became provinces of the Ottoman Empire. 

Selim also carried the Abbasside caliph off with him to Constantinople. The 
latter was the last representative of a long line of spiritual governors, who although 
possessed of only the shadow of temporal power, had led a very comfortable life 
of contemplation and ease in the valley of the Nile. The Ottoman sultans kept up 
the farce of having an Abbasside caliph for some years, until they finally did away 
with this unnecessary arrangement and took the dignity upon themselves. They 
had all the more right to do this, because together with Egypt the sacred cities of 
Arabia had also fallen into their power. The sceptre of the caliphs regained its 
old authority in the hands of the dreaded Ottoman rulers; the Persians alone were 
able to shield themselves from the consequences of this event by openly declaring 
for the Shiite doctrines. 

Syria had neither gained nor lost by becoming a part of the Ottoman Empire ; 
but Egypt, already reduced by the turn taken in commercial affairs, not to speak of 
the fact that the greater part of its diminished income was now sent to Constanti- 
nople, became more and more desolate. The interests of the Ottoman sultans 
remained also in the future chiefly bound up in European affairs ; at first they suc- 
ceeded in forcing back the defenders of Occidental civilization, but in later times 
were desperately engaged in defending themselves from the counter-assaults of the 
Christian nations. In the future, also, war was the main interest of the Ottomans; 
the idea of endeavouring to alleviate the misery of the conquered races of their 
vast empire scarcely entered their minds. It was only in respect to the art of war- 
fare that they learned anything from the Europeans: for example, their artillery 
was admirably organised after European methods at a very early period. But in 
other respects the unimaginative, barren mind of the Ottoman held fast to old cus- 
toms and conceptions of life with indomitable tenacity; every attempt toward 
improvement or progress was crushed. Thus Turkish Western Asia continued to 
remain in the same hopeless condition into which years before it had been plunged 
by Timur’s campaigns. Wherever a sign of prosperity became visible, the Turkish 
system of government took good care that poverty and misery should be restored 
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as soon as possible. Unnoticed and avoided, untouched by the world’s commerce, 
and unable to arouse itself to new life without exterior assistance, the Ottoman 
provinces of Western Asia continued to exist only as arid, hopeless wastes. 

• R Persia 

The fate of Persia was more fortunate than that of Egypt ; for the people of 
Irap showed that in spite of all the misfortunes to which they had been subjected 
there was at least enough vitality left in them for the. formation and maintenance 
of a national government of their own. But in order that, the new conditions in 
Persia may be understood, it is first necessary for us to lake a backward glance 
over that miserable period during which the rude hordes of Turcomans of the 
White Pam invaded and subjected the greater part of Iran, Mesopotamia, and 
Armenia. 

In Azerbijan, that is to say, in a region that together with the neighbouring 
provinces of the Elbruz Mountains held longest and most tenaciously to its Iranian 
character, arose the national dynasty of the Sefids, who, it must be confessed, were 
greatly indebted for both their influence and power to the mixture of Turkish 
blood that ran in their veins ; the Iranians were, indeed, compelled to make the 
best of the Turkish elements that were now ineradicably fixed in the heart of 
Persia. At the same time, however, — as had now become the rule hi Persia, — 
the new dynastic movement centred in a religious question which was very 
closely connected with the national feeling. The Turks had become orthodox 
Mohammedans or adherents of the Sunnitic doctrines almost without exception, 
— the simpler Arabian spirit of the Sunnitjc teachings appealing far more to their 
nomadic temperament than the imaginative symbolical treatment of Islam of the 
Shiites. All things that had to do with the latter originated with the Iranians. 
The Alides always succeeded in finding adherents in Persia ; an Alidic dynasty 
even had long been able to maintain itself in the mountain valleys of Tabaristan. 

Thus Ismail el-Safi, the founder of the Sefid dynasty, was able to unfold the 
banner of the Shiites together with the national standard without arousing the 
enmity of the Turks; for he was descended on his mother’s side from Uzun 
Hassan, the sultan of the Turcomans, of the White Ram, and, indeed, his most 
faithful followers were Shiitio Turks. Ismail experienced but little difficulty in 
establishing himself in Ghilan, and in a comparatively short time succeeded not 
only in depriving the descendants of Hassan of their inheritance, but in extending 
his dominion from Armenia and Irak as far as Transoxania, in 1507. The new 
Persian government at once aroused the hostility of the Ottomans, the more so for 
the reason that the doctrines of the Shiites had become the national religion of 
Iran, and were in open opposition to the Sunnitic confession of the vast majority 
of the* Turks. The Ottoman sultan Selim was not slow to follow the time- 
honoured traditions of his race, inasmuch as he immediately made arrangements 
Jcor a persecution of the Shiites in his empire on a great scale, cutting down 
without mercy all he could capture of these natural allies of the Persians. 
Ismail,, who thereupon fell upon the •eastern Ottoman provinces, was forced to 
retreat before the superior forces of Selim, and was thoroughly defeated at Tebris 
m 1514; the result was the loss of Mesopotamia, Kurdistan, and Western 
Aftttgma. Ismail’s son Tamasp, who reigned from 1524 to 1576, was obliged to 
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abandon Irak and Azerbijan to the Ottomans in 1534 ; not until the reign of shah 
Abbas 1, 1585-1629, was the Persian frontier extended farther to the West. 

Although the adoption of Shiitic doctrines played a great part in the reawak- 
ening of the Iranian national spirit, it was at the same time an insurmountable 
obstacle to complete unity. Ever since the time of the Ghaznavides, the Afghans 
had been fanatical Sunnites, and as a result were far more sympathetically inclined 
toward the Turks than toward their Shiite relatives. The unfortunate state of 
affairs that had reigned in Iran ever since the fall of the Sassanidie was still visible 
in this religious division. However, the Iranian people were well able to control 
the Turks, at least so long as the latter did not receive fresh additions from the 
northeast. The Kisilbaahes, a tribe of Turks who had adopted the Shiitic faith 
together with the Persian language, were the first example of the coining amalga- 
mation. It is true that these Turks considered themselves to be the true masters 
of the land ; and it was not until Abbas I bad succeeded in surrounding himself 
with a circle of unconditionally faithful adherents, and in establishing a standing 
army of Persian infantry and cavalry, that the supremacy of the Iranianised Turks 
was overcome. At all events, the Sefids performed the great service of closing the 
gates of Khorassan, thereby checking the advance of the Central Asiatic Turks 
towards Eastern Iran. The military importance of Khorassan again caused this 
province to play a very independent part in Persian history ; the Solid, Abbas, 
reigned there independently for many years, even during the lifetime of his father, 
the shall of Persia, until finally the rest of Iran fell to him as an inheritance. 

liming this comparatively prosperous period of Sefid rule, the economic 
condition of Persia gradually improved ; Abbas sought to infuse new life into 
industry by inducing Armenians to immigrate into his provinces, and to further 
commerce through the construction of new roads and bridges. The discovery of 
the ocean route to India had affected the commercial position of Persia no less than 
that of Egypt. Iran was now scarcely taken into consideration as a commercial 
route from India to the West ; still, the Persians of the Southern coast were able 
to establish direct commercial relations with the maritime nations of Europe ; 
while in the North, trade began to>develop with Russia over the Caucasian passes 
and the Caspian Sea. Traffic with Russia was also furthered by the bitter hostility 
between Persia and the Ottoman Empire, which led to the blocking up of all the 
overland routes to the West. Persia was the natural ally of the European nations 
that were threatened bv the Turks ; and European envoys appeared more and more 
frequently in Iran as time went on, Abbas having already endeavoured to form a 
great confederation of nations against the Ottomans. The English in particular 
sought aid from the Persians during their attempts to take possession of India and 
of East Indian trade ; and thus it came about that Persian troops, in combination 
with an English fleet, conquered Ormus, still a flourishing province, drove out the 
Portuguese, and transformed the laud into a wilderness. But the Persians were 
sadly disappointed in their hopes of a great development of Iranian-English , 
commerce. The port of Bender Abbas, founded by shah Abbas, never attained to; 
any great importance. ‘ : 

The chief article of export from Persia at that time was silk, — no longer 
silk of China, carried by caravans along the celebrated routes of Central Asia 
over Transoxania to Iran, but a product of Persia itself; as early as the perip&of 
Sassanidrean rule the silkworm had been imported from China to Iran and the 
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West. But Persia only temporarily maintained her supremacy in silk-weaving; 
as soon as the Byzantines became acquainted with the trade they outstripped all 
competitors, Greek silk taking the place of Persian. In the dowry of FatinroU, 
daughter of Melek Shah (1072-1092), who married the caliph Moktadi Billah 
in 1077, were included nine hundred camels laden with Greek silk. But the fall 
of the Byzantine Empire and the decay of its economic prosperity following the 
capture of Constantinople by the Turks caused Persian silk once more to become 
an important article of the world’s commerce. 

• But now that Persia had once more risen to prosperity after centuries of devas- 
tation and decay, the land became at the same time a templing goal for nomadic 
robber expeditions, as well as a favourite plundering ground for domestic disturbers 
of the peace. Bitter experience in the past bad taught the Persians that they 
could not maintain their dangerous intermediate position — which might be com- 
pared to that of Germany — nor could the prosperity of the country be retained 
unless the inhabitants were effectively organised and ready at any moment to 
spring to the defence of the threatened frontiers. Shah Abbas attempted to adapt 
the excellent military system of the Turks to Persian requirements, and to form 
the nucleus of a national army by the creation of a standing force of infantry ; 
but his weak successors added nothing in the way of improvement to these in- 
sufficient beginnings; and finally the ttefids submitted almost without a struggle 
to the attacks of new opponents. 

These new enemies were the Afghans, the eastern Kunnilic branch of the 
Iranians, who had managed to retain a large amount of independence owing to 
their geographical situation between Persia and the powerful empire of the Great 
Mogul successors of Timur in India. Finally it became necessary for the Persians 
to send an army to Kandahar in order to re-establish the influence, of the shah 
and to strengthen the Indian frontier. The unscrupulous conduct of the Persian 
troops drove the Afghans into rebellion; and since the latter took up anus also 
as champions of ihe Sunnitic faith, numerous Turkish and Kurdish tribes followed 
their example and rose against the Sluitic rulers of Persia. At the same time 
another horde of Turks burst into Kliorassan. Mahmud, the leader of the Afghans, 
boldly advanced on Ispahan with a small army, defeated the Persians, and after 
a long siege entered the capital in triumph; Husain, the last independent ruler 
of the Sefid dynasty, abdicated in favour of Mahmud in the thirty-second year 
of his reign (1722). 

Apparently the Iranian element had now won a complete victory, and had 
shaken off the last remains of Turkish influence, which the Sefids had still been 
obliged to tolerate ; nevertheless, the differences in religion rendered it impossible 
for a true reconciliation to take place between East and West. When Mahmud, 
who had at first distinguished himself by showing great moderation, finally lost 
his head completely in his endangered position at Ispahan, and endeavoured to 
render his throne secure by senseless massacres, as well as by filling the ranks of 
his weak army with semi-barbarous Kurds, all hopes of prosperity under Afghan 
•rule disappeared. Moreover, the kingdom was unprotected from external foes. 
The Russians under Peter the Great occupied the passes of the Caucasus at 
Derbent without encountering opposition; and the Turks were prevented from 
advancing into the interior of Persia only by the heroic resistance of the inhabit- 
ants of Tebris. In fact, a division of Northern and Western Persia between the 
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.Russians and Turks lmd already been agreed upon. Fortunately for Ashraf, the 
successor of Mahmud, the war against the Sunnitie Afghans was as little popular 
with the Turkish people and army as was the alliance with the Christian Russians. 
Ashraf made the most of these circumstances; and after winning a small victory 
near Ispahan showed a most generous spirit of reconciliation, and consequently 
was enabled to come to fair terms of peace. The Western provinces were indeed 
lost ; and the Persians were obliged to recognise the spiritual supremacy of the 
Ottoman sultan. 

The new Afghan dynasty did not remain long at the head of affairs. The 
Sefid prince Tamasp occupied Masenderan, and his troops, commanded by the 
Kisilbash Turk Nadir, finally routed the Afghans in 1730. However, it was not 
the Solid prince who ascended the throne of Persia, but his general, in whom he 
had evidently placed too much confidence. It appeared, in fact, that Persia was 
incapable of an independent existence without the Turks. Nadir, after several suc- 
cessful campaigns against the Ottomans, advanced his frontiers further to the 
West; he also completely overthrew the power of the Afghans, and on doing 
away with the last remains of the Setids in 1736 felt himself called upon to 
renounce the doctrines of the Shiites and to become a convert to orthodoxy. The 
dissatisfaction aroused by this step did not appear immediately ; the energy of the 
shah, and the brilliance of his victorious campaigns against the descendants 
of Timur in Iiulia, silenced all opposition. Owing to his defeat of the Afghans, 
Nadir was enabled to occupy the Indian passes ; and lie well knew how to make 
use of the advantages gained thereby. The empire of the Timurides under 
Mohammed Shah (1719-48) was thoroughly plundered in 1738-39, and the Indus 
became the future Persian boundary; laden with booty, the army returned home. 
The large amount of money now in circulation, coupled with a general reduction 
in the taxes, although a cause of great joy to the common people, was naturally 
of no lasting benefit to the economic affairs of the land. But at least the army, 
which had been splendidly trained by Nadir, lost none of its efficiency. The sub- 
jugation of the Transoxanian Turks and the Khivans soon proved that Persia was 
able to hold the gates of Kliorassan, as well as to undertake expeditions against 
the nomadic tribes of the North. 

Unfortunately Nadir, like so many of his predecessors in the Orient, became 
transformed from a clever and energetic ruler into a mistrustful, bloodthirsty 
despot, who was led to commit unspeakably stupid atrocities out of anxiety for his 
treasures and suspicion that the Shiites desired to deprive him of his throne. To 
he sure, it had been umvise, so fur as his popularity was concerned, to appropriate 
the excessive wealth of the priesthood; but on the whole this step was rather 
beneficial than hurtful. As a rule, Nadir’s efforts to increase the national revenues 
and to enliven commerce were praiseworthy, however unpractical ; for example, he 
ordered wood for the construction of a fleet on the Persian Gulf to he sent all the 
way from the Elbruz Mountains. Nevertheless, he showed in all his attempts to 
improve the economic condition of his State knowledge of what constitutes the 
true wealth of a land, — a knowledge that is rarely found in the usual gold and? 
precious stone hoarding rulers of the Orient. 

After the murder of Nadir, June 20, 1747, a new period of adversity began. 
An Afghan general immediately proclaimed his independence in Kandahar, and 
thereby opened the way to the permanent separation of Eastern Iran from the 
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empire, while Persia itself was given over to quarrels as to the succession, and finally 
threatened to fall to pieces entirely. At last the successors of Nadir were able to 
hold Kliorassan alone. The confusion continued until Kerim Khan, a member of 
the nomadic Persian tribe of Zend, took possession of the throne in 17f»l, and 
came forward as a champion of Iran against the claims of the Turks. 

After his death in 1779, the land fell once more into complete decay, until 
finally in 1794, Aga Mohammed Khan, the leader of the Shiite-Turkisli tribes 
of the Kajars in Masenderan, succeeded after a severe struggle in founding the 
dynasty which occupies the throne of Persia to-day. The transference of the 
capital to Teheran was of itself an indication that the kingdom was again ruled 
by Turks; for Teheran is situated nearer to the pasturages of the Turkish clans 
of the Northwest and North than is either Ispahan or Shiraz, the residence of 
Kerim Khan, who characteristically chose the ancient Persia for his scat of gov- 
ernment. Kborassan, the headquarters of the descendants of Nadir, was once 
more conquered, and the unfortunate province of Georgia, which had placed itself 
under Russian protection, reduced to the utmost state of desolation. A Russian 
army shortly appeared and threatened Azerbijiui; but the death of the Empress 
Catherine and the accession of her successor Paul, who recalled the troops, 
averted a conflict that would in all probability lm\e been fatal to the fortunes 
of Aga Mohammed. 

It was then that the first suspicion may have dawned in Persia of what the 
vast, constantly advancing power of Russia signified for Western Asia. A few 
centuries earlier Persian garrisons had looked out beyond the iron gates of Tier- 
bent at the clouds of dust which announced to them that the restless nomads 
of the steppes were again marching oil the nourishing provinces of Iran. Now, 
however, the sun was reflected on the bayonets of Russian battalions, before whoso 
victorious advance the hordes of nomads of the desert were as helpless as the 
wild Tartar defenders of the mountains. Twice Persia endeavoured to drive hack 
the champions of Western civilization and Christianity beyond the Caucasus; but 
each time her efforts were of no avail. According to the terms of the peace of 
October 24, 1813, the majority of the Persian proxinees of the Caucasus fell into 
Russian hands; and after the second war, Persian Armenia, together with the 
capital Erixan, were evacuated by Persia, in accordance with a treaty concluded on 
the 23d of February, 1828. Throughout the Liter wars carried on by Russia 
.against the tribes of the Caucasus, Persia lia^ remained inactive. During the 
course of the nineteenth century Russian armies also advanced to the east of the 
■Caspian Sea, and into Transoxania, where one province after another was compelled 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the conquering Eurojieans. Finally, the last 
tribes of free Turcomans of Akhal-tekke and Merv submitted to the superior arms 
.and discipline of their opponents. There is no huger any danger to be expected 
from the nomads of Central Asia ; the power of the Iranians, that for thousands 
of years was exerted against Turania, has become superfluous ; it is the civiliza- 
tion of Europe that now knocks for admittance at the gates of Kliorassan. Thus 
the old conditions are reversed. Culture once flourished in Iran, and again and 
again overcame the might of the intruding barbarians. To-day Persia herself 
is in a condition of semi-barbarism ; the dangerous task of assuming the manners 
and customs of the superior races of Europe without being devoured, by them 
during the process now lies before her. 

- VOL. IU— 25 
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The Kajar rulers have not shown themselves to be completely blind to this 
necessity ; at any rate, the position of their land in regard to the development of 
European-Asiatic politics, as expressed in the growing jealousy of England and 
Russia, will finally compel them to assume a definite political policy. For a long 
time England has been endeavouring to maintain friendly relations with Persia for 
the sake of commercial interests alone. In more recent times she has also begun 
to look upon Iran as a flank protection to her position in India. But it has clearly 
been shown in the war of diplomacy with Russia, that England’s powers fail her 
in respect to great continental questions the moment she encounters a stubborn 
cueiny who has a great land force at his disposal. The efforts of England to assert 
her influence in Teheran have come to nothing. Even when the Persian rulers 
first began to interest themselves in the civilization of Europe, they did not turn 
to England, but to France and Austria, for instruction in the affairs of war and 
industry. That the English themselves have but little faith in the Persians was 
proven by the rupture that took place in the relations of the two countries on the 
occupation of Herat — important for the defence of India — by Persian troops, 
which led to a formal declaration of war November 1, 1856. Through a blockade 
of the Persian Gulf the Iranians were compelled to evacuate the city in 1857. In 
the meanwhile, however, the advance of the Russians to Merv and Penj-Peh had 
rendered the position of the Persians in Herat untenable. 

Of the rulers of Persia little need be said. Aga Mohammed was murdered 
in the year 1797. He was succeeded by Fath Ali, who occupied the throne 
until 1834, and during whose reign the unfortunate wars with Russia took place. 
Mchcmet Shall, the grandson of Fath Ali, was weak and unenterprising ; his son, 
Nasr ed-din, who became shah in 1848, took a prominent part in the new devel- 
opment of Persia, in spite of the fact that he was not distinguished by any very 
remarkable ability, and always retained traces of a neglected education. With the 
assistance of his grand vizier, Mirza Taghi, Nasr, while still very young, overcame 
the many difficulties aroused by his accession. The last echoes of the wars with 
the Porte for the possession of Khorassan still sounded during his reign. Merv was 
captured at his command ; but the Persians were unable to hold the city for any 
length of time. An attack of the khan of Khiva on Meshhed ended in an unex- 
pected victory for Iran, the leader of a squadron of irregular Persian cavalry enter- 
ing the tent of the khan by night, and cutting him down, together with his nearest 
attendants. Merv was vainly attacked in 1S60 and 1876 ; after that the advance 
of the Russians into Central Asia put an end to the frontier wars. Nothing 
showed more clearly what a wretched position Persia occupied in respect to trade 
on the Indian Ocean than the fact that the ruler of the Arabian province of Oman 
succeeded in establishing his power across the Gulf on the coast of Persia, and, 
even in taking possession of the seaport Bender Abbas. For a time he indeed' 
paid a certain tribute, but finally considered it to be no longer necessary. The / 
storming of the city of Bender Abbas by Persian troops finally restored the au*. 
tliority of the shah in 1855. A war with Turkey was happily averted by a peaceh 
ful agreement as to the regulation of the frontier. A great stir was caused in, 
the Western world in 1S73 and 187S, ydien shah Nasr ed-din betook himself 
to Europe for the purpose of studying civilization. The results, however, were &ot 
so remarkable as might liave been expected. The attempt of England to establish 
a railway system in Persia, with the assistance of Baron Reuter, the financi^lr-. 
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naturally for the benefit of England, — was wrecked directly after the return of 
the shah to Persia in February, 1S74. Since that time the progress of civilization 
has been very slow; the most important developments having been the reorganiza- 
tion of the army by Austrian officers, arid the construction of numerous lines of 
telegraph. The last years of the reign of Nnsr cd-din, who was struck down by 
the dagger of a fanatic May 1, 1898, passed without the occurrence of any events 
of special importance. 

• C . Afghanistan 

Afghanistan, the natural bulwark of Western India, was in the meantime 
drawn deeper into the game of diplomacy and intrigue played by England and 
Russia. As long as England seeks to maintain her position in India, Afghanis- 
tan, with its passes that lead down into the country of the (hinges and Indus, 
must neither fall into the hands of Kussia nor assume a position of decided hos- 
tility to the English government. Since Afghanistan is a relatively small country 
and open to attack from the Indian frontier, the diplomatic war lias repeatedly 
resolved itself into sanguinary conflicts. 

After the death of shall Nadir, Afghanistan soon regained her independence 
and severed all connections with Persia. The Sunnitic-Fastern Iranians did not 
feel themselves bound to the Shiitic Persians by any common ties. Put unity 
was not long preserved in the new State ; and finally the English found a wel- 
come opportunity for interfering in the struggles of the various claimants to the 
throne, and for supplying pecuniary assistance, therewith inciting the Afghans 
to enter into an alliance with England, or, more correctly, to reduce themselves to 
political servitude. When in 1838 shah Sudslmh, a descendant of Ahmed, the 
founder of the State, called upon England for armed intervention against the pre- 
tender, Dost Mohammed, an Anglo-Indian force advanced into the Afghan moun- 
tain country. In 1839 the English penetrated to Kabul, installed shah Sudslmh 
as ruler, aud erected a fortified camp for his protection near the imperial fortress 
Balahissar. But the English were doomed to a bitter disappointment, — the 
natural result of their frontier policy. The Afghans arose in rebellion against the 
hated foreigners in 1841, the passes were blocked up by the mountain tribes, and 
of the Anglo-Indian troops only a few hundred succeeded in regaining the valley 
of the Indus. A victorious campaign of the English during the next year secured 
ample revenge, it is true, but from this time forth the influence of England in 
Afghanistan could be maintained by force alone. When new quarrels about the 
succession broke out on the death of Dost Mohammed in June, 1863, the English 
government still maintained its reserve ; and in March, 1869, the finally victorious 
ruler, Shir Ali Khan, was granted a loan. 

> But now the diplomatic struggle with Kussia, the development of which was 
by no means favourable to England, put an end to the British policy of peace. 
Shir Ali himself, who had organised his army according to the Eurojjean system, 
soon became convinced that he could secure his throne only by seeking support 
from one or the other of the two great Asiatic- European Powers. He first tinned 
to England; but England, true to her fotiner pol icy, referred him to the existing 
agreement with Russia, in accordance with which the independence of Afghan- 
istan was to be preserved. The result was that Shir Ali placed himself com- 
pletely under the influence of Kussia. Thereupon the English occupied Quetta in 
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Southern Afghanistan beyond the passes in February, 1877, at the same time 
connecting the town with the valley of the Indus by a railway, thus obtaining 
a strong flank position. War broke out with Afghanistan soon afterward, and 
England was obliged to restore by force of arms the influence that she had so 
lightly trifled away. At the end of November, 1878, the most important points 
in the land were occupied. Shir Ali died on the 21st of February at Masarasherif, 
where he had taken refuge, and his son Yakub Khan made peace with England 
May 19, 1879. Scarcely had the British withdrawn their forces when the English 
consul in Kabul was murdered, September 8, 1879, and a new campaign hacl to 
be undertaken. 

In the meanwhile, Gladstone, champion of the policy of forbearance and re- 
straint, had become premier. The Conservative government would have straight- 
way reduced Afghanistan to a dependency of the British Empire ; for after the 
murder of the resident an expedition against Kandahar had immediately been 
decided on. The Liberal cabinet, however, resolved upon the evacuation of the 
country. Neither England nor Russia became involved in the struggles for the 
succession that followed, and finally resulted in the victory of Abd ur Rahman, 
a grandson of Dost Mohammed, who ascended the ameer’s throne in duly, 1880. 
The recent policy of the Conservative party also has been one of “hands off” 
Afghanistan, safety against Russia being sought in the occupation of the moun- 
tain wall in Northwestern India, hitherto the home of various independent tribes. 
Even this policy is hazardous, as was shown by the rebellion of the border tribes, 
especially the Afridis, which was put down with the greatest difficulty in 1897. 
On the other hand, Kussia lias extended her outposts along the entire Northern 
Afghan frontier, and ever since the completion of the trans-Caspian railway has 
been in a position to concentrate large masses of troops in the borderland at the 
shortest notice. 


P. Armenia 

Much sadder than the fate of Afghanistan, the buffer State of Eastern Iran, 
lias been the destiny of Armenia, the western neighbour of Persia. Ever since 
the short-lived efforts of Tigranes to establish a great empire, Armenia has been 
neither independent nor united. It is true that the mountainous character of the 
country lias to a certain extent protected Armenia from attacks from without, but 
it has also favoured the division of the land into small and defiant tribal king- 
doms, whose constant feuds have presented foreign powers with welcome opjKir- 
tunities for interfering with Armenian affairs. Tlie conversion of the inhabitants 
to Christianity, and the remarkable tenacity with which they held fast to their 
belief, converted Armenia into a bulwark of the Byzantine Empire, and at the 
same time a favourite object for all attacks made with the object of weakening 
the Eastern Roman Empire and the power of the Christians. As long as the 
Byzantines were able to hold the line of the Taurus Mountains, it was necessary 
for the Armenians and Georgians to defend a portion of their frontiers only; and 
at that time the Armenians, who were still a warlike race, had little difficulty'in 
maintaining their position in spite of their lack of unity. Not until the down- 
fall of the Ahhasside caliphs, followed by the invasion of Azerbijan and the lower 
country of the Kur by the Turks, who not only constantly harassed the Armenians 
but opened up through their country u way to Asia Minor, did the days of com- 
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plete destruction begin. Azerbijan now became ilie favourite headquarters of the 
nomads, and Armenia their chief plundering ground and highway to llie West. 
The Seljuks were followed by the Mongols under llulngu, and the latter by the 
armies of Timur. In later times the unfortunate land was torn by the struggles 
between Turcomans, Ottomans, and Persians. 

Already during the time of the Seljuks multitudes of Armenians had emi- 
grated southward to Cilicia. After the victories of the Byzantine emperor Nice- 
phoros Phocas, Cilicia was evacuated by t lie Mohammedans; its rough mountain 
valleys and ravines offered a welcome place of refuge to the feudal nobility of 
Armenia. But this State of w Lesser Armenia,” an independent principality sub- 
sequent to 1080, and a kingdom under Christian rulers after 1 1 9S, was in itself a 
land of roads to the West, for the possession of which many a sanguinary contest 
was fought. Sometimes the Byzantines or the Crusaders, and again the Egyptians, 
the Mongols, or the sultan of Ieonium sought to render their inti ucncc supreme. 
Finally in 13.“>0 the Egyptian Mamelukes conquered Armenia, now in close union 
with the Christian kingdom of Cyprus, and put an end to the Lesser Armenian 
State. The emigration from Armenia itself still continued, however, when after 
the Mongol period the Turcomans of the Black and the White Bam founded their 
kingdom in the Armenian-Kurdish mountain country ; and the place of the re- 
treating population was soon taken by Kurds and Turkish tribes. The Persiau- 
Ottoman wars, of which the bulk of the expenses was paid by the Christian 
Armenians and Georgians, completed the evil ; scarcely one million of the original 
inhabitants were now left in their native country. Thu majority had become 
seattIWkcl Over the provinces of Western Asia, some indeed penetrating as far as 
Eastern Europe. 

During this period of trial and misfortune the character of the Armenian people 
underwent a fundamental change. Once warlike and lovers of liberty, feared 
on account of their exceptional bravery, they now became merchants and money- 
dealers; and it was with dissimulation and deceit, the weapons of the oppressed, 
that they struggled for their existence. And now that they have cast away most 
of their ideals, they have become a ready tool in the hands of such Powers as 
seek their object in the continued dissolution of the Ottoman Empire. Both 
in destiny and in character the Armenian people present an instructive parallel 
to the Jewish nation with its capacity for commerce and its spirit of scepticism 
and negation. Western Europe often ascribes outbursts in Armenia arising from 
social and economic causes to Mohammedan intolerance and race hatred. 

K Asia Minor 

The Ottoman government was not only unable prevent the decay of Arme- 
nia, but, moreover, never made any really serious attempt to improve the condition 
of its inhabitants. And this is aiso true of the rest of Turkish Western Asia, of 
which the history for the last four hundred years has been on the whole a period 
4 >f complete stagnation. Nor could it well have been otherwise, according to the 
principles of Ottoman administration. Asia Minor, however, has always been bet- 
ter off than the other Western Asian provinces. It is true, that with the exception 
pf a few remnants left in the cities of the coast, the ancient Ptoman-ByzanLine 
civilization wholly disappeared ; but as an offset to this a healthy peasant and 
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soldier population speaking the Turkish language developed in the heart of the 
peninsula, with this population, thanks to the years of Seljuk rule, the greater 
portion of the original inhabitants have amalgamated. The old Phrygians and 
Cappadocians, lUthynians and Galatians, now appear in history as “ Turks,” how- 
ever small the infusion of Turkish blood may often be ; to this very day it is from 
Asia Minor that the Ottomans derive most of their power, and here will they be 
able longest to withstand the advance of European civilization. 

The chief reason for this phenomenon is due to the fact that in Asia Minor 
the Ottomans do not rest upon the native population as a mere separate stratum 
of aristocracy, hut have become completely identified with them, so that an emi- 
gration of the Turks, as in Servia or Greece, is entirely out of the question. The 
insignificant development of the feudal system in Asia Minor becomes at once 
apparent when one considers that the provinces of Morea and Eoumelia, only 
sparsely settled by the Turks, were able to furnish eighty thousand feudal horse- 
men, while the vast and completely Turkiciscd peninsula of Asia Minor could sup- 
ply only some fifty thousand. , The supremacy of the Turkish language and of 
the Mohammedan religion preserved Asia Minor from many of the miseries that 
usually accompany the government of the Ottomans. The power of the pashas 
was here — also by reason of the proximity of the capital — not so unlimited as in 
Syria or Mesopotamia ; the impressing of Christians into the Janissary corps, that 
had in part a very evil effect, scarcely came into consideration at all in Asia Minor ; 
and the hulk of the population, which consisted of peasants and farmers, was but 
little affected by the decay that soon set in among the ruling classes. The labours 
of civilization that were undertaken during the flourishing period of the Om>man 
Empire — to be sure, chiefly military in character, but nevertheless including the 
building of bridges and roads and thus conducive to the general welfare — had a 
decidedly improving effect upon the condition of the Turkish peasant population 
of Asia Minor ; and the stagnation and retrogression that followed were of but 
small injury to the country districts, which as a rule were well able to take care 
of themselves. 

The Greeks of the coast provinces were always dangeious enemies, and gradu- 
ally succeeded by peaceful means in forcing back the Turks and in scattering 
Christian villages throughout the peninsula, the very heart of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

F Syria 

An entirely different picture is presented by Syria, only temporarily awakened 
from her lethargy by the conquest of Selim I. Here an extensive immigration of 
Turks did not take place; and the Mohammedans who had dwqlt there before 
the advance of the Ottomans were confronted by a large population of other con- 
fessions, especially Christians, who were a serious menace to the Turkish govern- 
ment, inasmuch as the nations of Europe had taken a certain interest in the affairs, 
of Syria ever since the Crusades, and had ever striven to protect the Christians 
who dwelt there. Ear from the centre of the empire, encompassed by hastate 
neighbours, and entrusted with the welfare of the unstable inhabitants of 
own provinces, the governors of Syria and Mesopotamia led a practically indep&^lh 
ent existence, although it is true that the Damocles sword of imperial disfavo^ 
was always suspended above them. They sometimes even went so far as 
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war on their own initiative ; and such of them as had powerful friends at the court 
in Constantinople, and were ready to offer bribes at the right moment, not only 
were able to retain their positions, but were often allowed to pursue their own 
policy unmolested. The pashas of the smaller districts, however, possessed far 
. less authority, especially in Syria, where neither the mountain tribes of Lebanon 
nor the Arabs of the steppes were willing to submit to the Turkish yoke. The 
jealousy between the pashas of Egypt and Damascus formed an absurd epilogue to 
the old struggles between the Egyptians and the Western Asian peoples for the 
possession of Syria. 

For a time it seemed as if the mountain tribe of the Druses would succeed in 
establishing an independent kingdom in Northern Syria. The Druses were one 
of those remarkable races of refugees that are formed out of various elements 
in almost all lands of high mountains, and originally developed from a colony of 
Ismailian immigrants who wandered into the ravines of the Lebanon about the 
year 1020, during the period of confusion that followed the death of the caliph 
Hakim. In the course of time they were joined by the persecuted of various 
other nations. The Druses were distinguished from the other mountain tribes, 
especially from the Christian Maronitcs, the descendants of monotheistic refugees 
who had long been their neighbours, by their peculiar religion, — a combination of 
Islamite, Christian, and Zoroastrian doctrines. They had no relation whatsoever 
to the remnants of the Assassins. Toward the end of the sixteenth century the 
Druses greatly increased in number and influence; and it was only their division 
into two hostile groups, the Yemenes (Yemenites) and the Eases (Kaisites) after 
the manner of the ancient Arabians, that enabled the Turks once more to reassert 
tlieir influence in the mountains of Lebanon. An Ottoman army was despatched 
against them in 1585 ; but in spite of fire and sword and all possible atrocities the 
success of the Turks was temporary only. In 1 590 Fakhr ed-din, a man of great 
ability, assumed the leadership of the Eases, subjected or expelled the Yemenes, 
and took possession of a portion of the Syrian coast. Interest was aroused in 
Europe, and Ferdinand I of Tuscany entered into an alliance witli Fakhr ed-din 
and planned a great league between the Tope, Spain, Tuscany, and the Druses, for 
the reconquest of Jerusalem. Fakhr ed-din even visited Florence in 1613; but 
nothing further came of the scheme. In truth, the power of the Druses could not 
exist without constant support from Europe and the bribing of influential person- 
ages at the Ottoman court, who were able to prevent any active steps being taken 
against them ; as soon as they were deprived of these two pillars of support their 
kingdom came to an abrupt end. In 1633 a Turkish fleet blockaded the coast, 
and an army advanced into the mountains ; the next year Fakhr ed-din surren- 
dered, and soon afterward was beheaded in Constantinople. 

In comparison with this attempt to establish a national government, the numer- 
ous rebellions of Turkish pashas of which the recent history of Syria is chiefly 
^.composed, scarcely deserve mention. The campaign of Napoleon I in Egypt had 
&nd other effect than that of rendering the lot of the Christians still more wretched 
•than it had been before. Meliemet Ali, who sought to renew the ancient claims of 
; Egypt upon Syria, accomplished but little of permanent good during his temporary 
' period of rule, which lasted from 1833 to 1840. The fate of Syria continued to 
^beuufortunate until the present day; the influence of European civilization has 
^aally begun to reach the districts of the Mediterranean coast, find progress is now 
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* noticeable, especially in the economic conditions of Palestine. But the rise of 
a national spirit is not to be thought of. In the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, from May to October, 1860, the Druses began to massacre the Maronites, and 
thereby gave occasion to the French for renewing their old claims to the protec- 
tion of the Syrian Christians, by taking a military promenade to the mountains of 
Lebanon. During the most recent times the majority of the Druses have migrated 
to the Hauran, where they live still more independently of the Turkish pashas 
than before. 

G . Irak and Arabia a 

(a) Irak. — These two countries, once centres of the Mohammedan world, have* 
continued to sink lower and lower, until to-day little remains to either of its 
former prosperity and importance. Irak had always been a semi-artificial state, 
chiefly dependent on a vast system of canals and the commercial route from India 
and Persia to the West for its wealth and power. But the constantly recurring 
invasions of hostile races, combined with the change in the routes taken by the 
world's commerce, transformed the ancient plain of Babylon once more into a 
desolate, poisonous land of swamps and marshes, which the Turkish pashas of all 
men least understood how to restore to welfare. 

(b) Arabia. — In the meantime Arabia had fallen into a position of insignifi- 
cance that was in truth wholly consistent with its small population and low plane 
of culture. Caravans of pilgrims still journeyed to Mecca, and brought temporary 
life and wealth to the city of the prophet. But the position of supremacy which 
Mohammed had expected his birthplace to occupy had long ago been usurped by 
other cities, — Damascus, Bagdad, and finally Constantinople. Even the blessings 
of the prophet had failed to transform the deserts of Arabia into densely populated 
regions, no less than to cause bis native city to remain an object of unqualified 
reverence. As early as the period of the Caliphate, the Kaaba suffered both from 
fire and showers of missiles thrown by catapults; the Ismailian Karmales, who* 
ruled a large portiou of Arabia during the tenth century, even went so far as to rob 
the Kaaba of the sacred black stone, and to obstruct the pilgrims on their journeys. 
From this time forth Arabia was left to itself; and its degeneration into small, 
mutually hostile emirates was not hindered by the caliphs. Only in Mecca and 
Medina the Abbassides, the Fatemides, and all other powers who laid claim to the 
leadership of the Mohammedan religious world sought to retain their influence. 
The pilgrimages in consequence often had the character of warlike expeditions. 
In the year 969 the Egyptian Fatemides obtained the place of honour in the sacred 
cities ; and their promises and threats were supported by the circumstance that 
the inhabitants of Mecca were obliged to fall back on the importation of # commodi- 
ties from Egypt for their livelihood. 

Not long afterward an Alidic family succeeded in putting an end to the repub- 
lican-anarchic state of affairs in the city of pilgrims and in founding the Grand 
Sherifat of Mecca, that from this time forth possessed sometimes more, some*” 
times less power in Western Arabia. The ablest of the Grand Sherifs was 
Oatadah (1200), whose descendants reigned over their little kingdom until the time 
of the Wahabees in the eighteenth century. Various influences were at all times 
centred in Mecca; even from Yemen, as soon as order was restored there, claims 
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were constantly being made to the sovereignty of the city. Wien the Ottomans 
conquered Egypt, Mecca fell to them without a struggle; Yemen, however, could 
only be subdued by force of arms. Thus there was no end to the contests be- 
tween the various descendants of Ali for supremacy in the sacred city. The old 
commercial significance of Yemen was lost after the country was conquered by 
the Ottomans. As an offset to this, the independent Sultanate of Maskat arose in 
Southeastern Arabia on the ancient commercial route between India and Irak, and 
after the Portuguese had been driven out, developed into a firmly constituted State, 
setting firm foot in Persia and finally also in Zanzibar. It was the Arabs of Oman 
who came forward as the heirs of the old Yemenites, and gavo to the eastern coast 
of Africa a tinge of Arabian civilization. 

But in the central provinces of Arabia, where the inhabitants had continued to 
live undisturbed after their old Bedouin manner, a storm arose in the middle of 
the eighteenth century that calls to the mind the early warlike period of Moham- 
medanism. The reforming sect of the Walmbces, founded by Mohammed abd-el 
Wahab, about 1745, expressed their views with all due emphasis of fire and sword, 
and finally succeeded in conquering Mecca itself in 1808. A striking parallel 
to Mohammed was presented by this reformer. The doctrines of the Wahabeos 
were* a protest on the part of the old Arabs, who were true to the traditions of their 
native land, against the caricature* of the original belief which had gradually 
developed out of the simple teachings of Mohammed in the hands of the various 
races that had become converts to Islam, as well as against the degeneracy and 
luxury of the inhabitants of Mecca, who had grown rich on the money received 
from the pilgrims. Mecca did not remain long in the possession of the Waliabees ; 
for in the year 1818 the Egyptian Viceroy Meliemet Ali took advantage of the con- 
fusion that reigned in Arabia and occupied lledjaz. However, the plans of this 
ambitious prince eventually came to nothing, and Western Arabia was once more 
placed under the direct government of the Turks. Yemen also, where the Iman 
of Sana had established an independent kingdom, was occupied anew by Turkish 
troops in 1872. 

IT . Retrospect 

Western Asia presents a gigantic picture of the hopeless decay of an ancient 
civilization; an immense amount of labour must be expended in order to replace 
that which lias been destroyed, that the desert wastes may again be rendered 
inhabitable and the inhabitants prepared for new intellectual and economic, de- 
velopment. Europe alone is fitted for the office of instructor, and thereby may the 
Western nations repay a portion of the debt they owe to the East for the rich 
inheritance that has descended to them from tin* ancient races of Western Asia. 
That the attention of the nations of Europe is only now beginning to lie directed to 
Western Asiatic questions is in itself a proof no less of the insignificance into which 
. Western Asia has fallen in the eyes of the civilized races of the world than of 
the obstacles which are placed in the way of improvement by the Mohammedan 
religion. It has indeed been a matter of the utmost difficulty to win back to cul- 
ture even the lands of the Eastern Mediterranean coast. Already there are signs 
of change. The Suez Canal has restored the world's commerce to its old route 
through the Red Sea; and European steamships now carry pilgrims to Mecca from 
Sjidia and Persia. But the construction of a railway along the old road of coin- 
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inerce from the Persian Gulf to the harbours of Syria, and of another line from 
Constantinople, through Asia Minor to the Euphrates, projected by Germany, will 
be of far greater significance. Then a new leaf will be turned in the history of 
Western Asia ; and, as once before in years long gone by, the agriculturist will 
again become supreme over the nomad, and production over decay. It may well 
be doubted, however, that any one European power will be allowed to dominate in 
the whole region. 
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III 

AFRICA 

By DR. HEINRICH SCIIURTZ 

1. AFRICA AS PART OF THE HABITABLE GLOBE 
A . Introduction 

H UGE and massive, its inhospitable shores for the most part scorched by 
the burning rays of the tropical sun, Africa stands confronting the con- 
tinents of the Old World, wrapped like the sphinx of the Egyptian 
desert in gloom and mystery. As is the country, so are its peoples. 
For thousands of years they were almost unknown to the races in occupation of 
Europe and Asia; by the very fact of their complexion, they were excluded from 
contact with more favoured nations; for unnumbered ages Africa has lived to 
itself alone, and its natural boundaries have remained unbroken by the intercourse 
of peace or the shock of war. Egypt is the only African country which has con- 
tributed of itself to advance the great work of human development; but even 
Egyptian civilization offers no strong contrast to the unbending introspective 
spirit of the African continent: even when the allied civilizations of Asia and 
later of Europe pressed into the Nile valley in the train of their victorious 
armies, Egyptian civilization, instead of rising to higher planes, began to shrink 
backward under a foreign touch and slowly but inevitably to disappear. 

Hence it is that Africa lias been the least explored of all the quarters of the 
globe; for a long time less was known of this continent than of the compara- 
tively modern discovery of America, or of the uninhabitable regions about the 
Pole. It has been reserved for our own age to break the spell, and to spy out 
the inmost corners of this mysterious country. At last the continent has been 
opened up, and we are able to examine the races which inhabit it, their physical 
and social characteristics, their manners and customs: merchants hasten thither 
to barter their wares for the treasures of the country, the planter seeks labour for 
his plantations, missionaries make expeditions, the leisured classes find their sport 
in shooting the game upon the plains, African questions trouble the policy of 
Europe ; but do we really know' anything of the Vfrican peoples, which stare upon 
ns dreamily as though but half awakened out of deepest sleep ? European civili- 
zation is shaking them from their drowsiness with ever-increasing rudeness; soon 
in their new bewilderment they will have forgotten the spirit which once possessed 
them: but we, who would know and understand them from their origin, ask our- 
selves what can have happened before the period of their discovery, before the 
‘ time of these upheavals and convulsipns which our civilization has brought upon 
^fchem; what gorgeous dreams have passed before them previous to their avvaken- 
v:ing? The history of the European races may be compared to the progress of 
;‘|a,bour beneath a sunuy sky ; but the history of Africa is like a baseless vision of 
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the night: it may cheer or it may terrify the sleeper who tosses uneasily upon 
his bed ; hut he alone is conscious of it, and when he wakes, it is gone. 

Who could venture, in modern times, to write a true “history” of Africa, in 
the sense in which the scientific world understands the term? The historian's 
tools are not to he found here. It is only the civilizations of America, Europe, 
and Asia which can give an intelligible answer to the investigator who inquires 
into their past: they have evidences and chronicles in abundance, for by means 
of written record they have created for themselves an imperishable memory. 
The Africans can tell us nothing but dark and doubtful legends, and history 
in our sense, beginning only with the entrance of the European peoples, remains 
miserably incomplete. 

Yet we ought not to despair of wider knowledge. The pure light of true 
history will probably never illuminate the remotest corners of Africa's gloomy 
antiquity ; but can we seriously desire such illumination ? Is our knowledge ap- 
preciably increased by the information that some negro race with an unpronounce- 
able name emigrated in such and such a year to a neighbouring territory, that 
in another year it was shattered and annihilated? If Africa is indeed a land 
of monotony and the destinies of its peoples repeat themselves in monotonous 
sameness, the great features hold our attention, not these small events with their 
confused particularities. I5ut just for this reason the little stretch of historical 
development which we can behold is more valuable in the case of Africa than 
elsewhere; if we consciously renounce all hope of ascertained historical knowledge 
in the narrower customary sense of the word, and keep our eyes upon the ques- 
tions of universal import, then one little piece of African history will certainly 
serve to teach us as much as hundreds could do. We must carefully examine 
those small occurrences which are passing before our eyes, and these will help 
us to unravel the greater events of past ages. 

We have, moreover, other sources of information. Those mighty revolutions 
which the course of decades and centuries brings to pass, leave ineffaceable traces 
behind them ; not in human memory, which can call no written tradition to it said, 
but in language and physical characteristics, in the style of dwellings and imple- 
ments of labour, in the habits and customs of individual races. 

To read those half-obliterated records of prehistoric times is no easy task ; but 
the new-formed science of ethnology can help the historian, and enables us to trace 
the rise and fall of peoples even before the outset of a fixed chronology. Upon 
ethnology we must rely, unless we are to dismiss prehistoric Africa as a riddle 
incapable of solution. The methods of history and of ethnology are utterly 
different: the latter science advances like the tracker in the primaeval forest; a 
footstep here or there, a piece of rubbish carelessly cast aside, a bent twig shows 
the ethnologist the path of earlier wanderers : he examines the ground and the 
climate, gives keen attention to the almost unintelligible answer of a child whom 
he may question in the way; refuse and fragments which others pass carelessly 
by, speak to him in clear and certain accents. 

B . The Configuration of Africa 

We cannot hope to understand a foreign people until we know something of 
the characteristics of the country of its development. Nor is it enough merely to. 
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know the country in question ; favourable or adverse influences are exercised upon 
it by neighbouring districts. The majority of the nations inhabiting the earth are 
in constant communication with one another ; the mutual influence of their several 
civilizations facilitates their progress upon the path of development ; but only faint 
echoes of this stress and struggle reach the nations which dwell apart upon the 
outskirts of the inhabited world. Hence the position of a country relative to its 
neighbours is of no less importance than its configuration and climate, in which, 
whether adverse or advantageous, the life of the inhabitants is developed. 

* Africa is in form like a heavy cumbrous wedge, broadest upon the north and 
running to a point at its southern extremity ; in outline it is not without resem- 
blance to the other two continents of the Southern Hemisphere, South America 
•and Australia. The massive, uniformity of its outline corresponds to the lack of 
natural boundaries in the interior; of all the divisions of the globe, Africa is 
the most uniform and the most self-contained. This is, again, the most striking 
•characteristic of its inhabitants ; Africa is the home of the black races, as Europe 
is of the white, and Asia of the yellow. At the same time there are limits to 
this characteristic exclusiveness. The geologist and the geographer may divide 
this giant continent as they will ; for the ethnologist, it falls at once into two 
main divisions, the line of demarcation being given, though in a very general 
sense, by the character of the inhabitants and the position of these two divisions 
relative to the countries of the Old World: on the one hand, wo have the lands 
on the north of the Sahara, including Egypt; on the other hand, we have the. main 
bulk of Africa which lies to the south of that line of desert. The southern portion 
is the real Africa, of independent development; upon the north, those districts 
which were in the lines of communication with Europe and Asia have been 
influenced by these latter, and partly colonised by them in early times. This 
division of the continent into two main portions is inevitable, and it is as well 
to draw attention to the fact at the outset; but the general features of Africa are 
at least equally obvious. 

The equator runs almost through its very centre, and the larger portion of its 
area lies within the tropic zones, so that Africa is the hottest quarter of t In; globe. 
‘This fact may well claim our attention for a moment, for of itself it affords the key 
to an explanation of many peculiarities in the African races. Their dark com- 
plexion, so often considered as the brand of Cain, is certainly due to the climate 
and the burning sun, though science may be unable to explain the details of the 
process. Whether primitive man was fair or dark is an insoluble question. This 
much, however, is beyond doubt ; as the light complexion of the Aryan points to his 
origin in the cool regions of the globe, so the dark colour of the African is evidence 
for the fact that this family of the human rat-f was developed in the same hot 
•climate which forms its environment at the present day. Where the fervent tro- 
pical heat relaxes, as it does in the north and south of the continent, the light 
brown races at once appear, — in the north the Berber tribes, in the south the 
Hottentots with their dwarf relations, the Bushmen. From this point. of view 
alone the division of the north from the south of Africa is seen to lie justified: 
the most southerly point also form.% a special district, though of less extent and 
therefore presenting less salient features. 

The African climate is hot and, generally speaking, rather dry than damp 
^although exceptions to this rule are by no means rare. Its northern portion con- 
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tains the greatest desert in the world, — a mighty harrier, far more formidable and 
inhospitable than the stormy Mediterranean, forming the boundary which divides 
tropical Africa from the civilization of the old world. Arabia is really a portion 
of this desert, being a continuation of Africa divided from the continent by the 
waters of the Led Sea gulf. Further westward, the desert is broken by the Nile 
valley, which forms a narrow strip of civilization amid the surrounding desolation : 
the river would form a convenient means of communication with the interior of 
Africa, were it not for the rocks which bar its passage in mid career, so that the 
verdure of its luniks disappears in places where the river is forced to pass these 
obstacles in rapid and cataract. However, the desert itself is by no means abso- 
lutely impassable ; it is possible for the adventurous merchant to cross at several 
points. It is also inhabited, in spite of its desolation, by peoples who have exer- 
cised a considerable influence upon neighbouring civilizations. The history of the 
Sudan, in particular, is to be explained only by a knowledge of the Sahara and its 
peoples. 

The hypothesis that the Sahara is merely the bed of a prehistoric sea can no 
longer be maintained : that area lying between the shores of the Mediterranean 
and the Atlas Mountains on one side and Senegal, the Niger, and Lake Chad upon 
the' other, is not a level plain covered with sea sand ; on the contrary, it is a dis- 
trict of very diverse characteristics, and its general desolation is due solely to the 
absence of water. Hut even this scarcity is not everywhere so terrible as earlier 
descriptions would lead us to suppose. Upon occasion, rain seems to fall in every 
part of the desert, and of the total area about two per cent may be oasis and quite 
sixteen per cent pasture and prairie land; hence w’c find nomadic races tending 
their flocks in districts which have been characterised as entirely uninhabitable. 
The percentage of arable and pasture land is highest upon the west : in propor- 
tion as we advance eastward the drought increases and the population diminishes. 

In early times there was more water in the Sahara than at the present day. 
Gorges lend down from the mountains upon the west and also from the Atlas 
range wdiich have been water-worn, though they are now absolutely dry. Their 
drought is, however, only apparent on the surface; sheltered by heaps of rubble 
and sand from the burning sun, the water filters down, and comes to the surface 
where it is dammed up by some accident of the ground, or fills the wells which 
have been sunk by man in the old watercourses. 

Thus the Sahara, in spite of its desolation, is the dwelling-place of important 
peoples, differing one from another in race, although their environment has stamped 
them ineffaceably with the same marks of character. The thin sinewy frame and 
the sharp-cut features are seen in the Jlamitie Tuareg and in the Semitic Arab as 
w r ell as in the negro Tibu ; similar types are, also to he found in the East African 
steppes. These races also show similarity of habits : they are restless nomads, 
forced by the poverty of their lands not only to wander, hut also to he constantly 1 
fighting for the pasturage and fruitful lands of the oases. Poor, warlike, and eager 
for booty, they have never been content merely to subdue and plunder the settled 
inhabitants of the oases or to rob the merchants travelling through their districts * # 
with precious goods; they have also proved a danger to the fruitful frontier lands 
of the desert. The North with the snow-crowned Atlas and its haTdy moun- ,\ v 
taineers has seldom attracted them ; Egypt, fortunately for herself, was protected; \ 
by the Libyan Desert, hut the negro lands upon the South lay open and defence^ 
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less before them. Upon these districts the peoples of the steppes and of the desert 
have descended again and again, until a zone of conquered States and mixed popu- 
lations was formed, lying as a broad stripe along the south of the desert. This 
district is the Sudan. 

The Sudftn is distinguished from the rest of Africa both by the character of 
its inhabitants and by its geographical nature ; it again falls into several more or 
less similar divisions, but these arc of no very high importance, as a glance at the 
geography and the configuration of Central and Southern Africa will show. 

» The special characteristic of the whole of this quarter of the globe can be at 
once made plain in figures : the average height of Africa above the sea level is 
probatly more than six hundred metres or very nearly so. This height is every- 
where considerable, and considerably in excess even of the average height of Asia, 
although Asia has the highest mountains and the most extensive table-lands in the 
world. The force of this fact becomes plain as soon as we remember that Africa 
has very few regular mountain ranges, and cannot display that backbone of lofty 
peaks which is a special feature in almost every other continent; Africa, has no 
Alps, no Cordilleras, no Himalayas. She does not owe her high average in this 
respect to the possession of separate mountain systems ; instead, the larger part of 
the whole country forms a table-land, from which particular peaks rise here ami 
there, — a table-land which only in places, especially upon its edges, rises into a true 
mountain range. The heart of this table-land lies to the south of a line running 
from Luanda upon the south of the Congo mouth to Massaua ; north of this line, it 
is a less pronounced feature, being divided by the beds of the Nile, the Congo, and the 
Niger, so that this characteristic of Africa is there represented rather by separate 
highland districts. And in this respect the Sudfin forms a special portion of Africa. 

The inhospitable and exclusive nature of the continent is the immediate result 
of its configuration. Behind the scanty harbours of the fever-smitten coast-line 
tower these highland heights, impassable in many places for the individual, and 
much more for the trader’s caravan. Elsewhere, and especially in South America, 
which greatly resembles Africa in form, the streams and rivers provide a broad and 
easy trade route to the heart of the country; but in Africa they partake of the 
hard repellent character of the continent. In the interior they certainly form 
extensive waterways, which will become of great importance in course of time ; 
but their descent from the highlands to the coast is a succession of rapid falls and 
whirlpools, so that even when the mariner lias entered the river mouth, he cannot 
pass the coast line. This is true of the Zambesi, and still more of the Congo; the 
Nile would provide communication between the Mediterranean and the great lakes, 
did not the Nubian cataracts form an impassable harrier lmlf-way. Only the 
Western Sudan differs in configuration, and this greatly to its advantage ; the table- 
land characteristics are not so strongly marked as in other parts of Africa; the 
,^main river of this district, the Niger, together with its mighty tributary, the Benue, 
^provides an easy passage for a considerable distance up-country, and not before 
ftjtabba, at nine degrees latitude north, do rapids stop the further advance of the 
B Steamer. It is true that this impediment cuts off communication between the 
;$arger portion of the Niger and the coast, whereas the Benue lies open to the natu- 
^jjal limits of navigation. 

.The configuration of Africa has very important bearings upon the history of its 
Apples. We should not, perhaps, consider the interior of the continent as uniform 
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table-land ; on the contrary, upon closer examination, we should be forced to admit 
that the country is greatly di versified by mountains and rivers great depressions, 
extensive lakes, and tremendous heaps of volcanic ejection ; but a comparison with 
other continents will plainly show that the special characteristic of Africa is the lack 
of anv great obstacles to intercommunication. There are no long mountain ranges 
dividing the country into distinct provinces; no gulfs running into the heart of 
the land and separating one settlement from another. The results of these facts 
are recognisable in other parts of the world, of similar formation: uniformity of 
configuration implies uniformity of population. Tiie Pamirs of Asia are full*of 
Tureo-Turtar peoples, whose physical character, language, and customs betoken a 
close relationship; so also the African table-lands have been the scene of struggle 
between the black races, with the result that an apparent uniformity has been 
evolved, visible not only in physique, but also in language. This point has been 
attained only after a long period of development. Peoples have been continually 
driven in rout, like the dust before the wind, by the onslaught of warlike in- 
vaders, and the tribes that have settled again and again upon these broad plains 
have invariably tended toward a greater uniformity; but the remnants of peoples 
collect in every place which affords some protection from the blasts of persecution, 
in the inaccessible mountains or in the swamps and islands of the rivers. Tims in 
the interior of the continent constant movement and commixture has ever been 
the history of the black races ; but the inhabitants of the plains bordering upon the 
prairie and the desert succumbed to the attacks of the desert tribes, and states 
were founded upon this mixture of different nationalities, in which conquerors and 
conquered gradually coalesced to form new races. 

Thus the uniformity of Africa is eminently favourable to the migration and 
the union of races ; in another direction it is disadvantageous to the survival of 
primordial features. An important point in the history of the continent is the 
fact that all those districts in which individual tribes could escape the levelling 
influences of migration and commixture are very scattered and very small in 
extent. Such isolated districts are the cradles of those individual peoples who 
an? content with the natural conditions of their home, and long retain their special 
characteristics and peculiarities, even after they have found their territory too 
small and have gone forth on a war of conquest. In Africa, typical swamp-races 
are to he found, such as the Dinka on the Upper Nile; there are hardy tribes of 
mountaineers in Kilima-Njaro and on the slopes of the Kamerun mountains ; but 
all these little tribes are too scanty in numbers to have exercised any definite 
influence upon the inhabitants of the African plains. Nor has Africa any of 
those extensive islands which in other parts of the world have been the birthplace 
of distinguished nationalities, such as England in Europe or Japan in Asia; 
Madagascar is the only great island. The sole exception to the law of assimilation 
are the sons of the desert ; however long a tribe (such, for example, as the Fulbe) 
may have been settled in the Sudan, it preserves, while it maintains its exclusive~ 
ness, those characteristics which have been stamped upon it by a nomad life in the ' 
thirsty plains — the lean, nervous frame, the lighter complexion, and the flashing 
eye. But upon admixture with the negro tribes of the Sudan some of the$$ ' 
peculiarities gradually disappear, and, again, a mixed race is formed, in which th# 
negro element preponderates. V V 

In order to comprehend these details some consideration of the several districts 
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of AfnC# is indispensable. The North may be left aside in view of its special 
ethnological and historical situation (on this point cf. Vol. IV, pp. 220-254); let 
us. then begin with the Sudan. 

t By the Sudan we mean in a general sense all that district bordering upon 
th6 Sbuth of the Sahara, that is to ^ny, the district of transition which divides 
the jleseTt from tropical Central Africa, and forms a zone of mixed populations and 
''civilizations* It is impossible to lay down any hard and fast boundary to the 
north of the Sud&n, for on that side the fruitful soil becomes gradually poorer and 
pporer rn^il it fades away into steppes and deserts; snnilaily upon the south there 
► is no natural line of demarcation between the pure negro districts and the Sudan 
districts under the influence of Islam. Nature, indeed, but rarely provides those 
sharp frontier lines with which our political maps have familial isod us, and which 
are beginning to appear perforce upon much enduring Africa; yet, considered as a 
whole, the special peculiarities of the Sudan distinguish it from those regions 
which border it upon the north and the south. The entire zone of the Nudfin is 
a unity, not so much by reason of its orograpliicnl or hydiographieal characteristics 
as in virtue of its climatic and therefore of its ethnological features. The Sudftn 
is the transition district to equatorial Africa from the dcsoil di oughts: it 1ms but 
one rainy season during the late summer and autumn, wheieis equatorial Africa 
has two; moreover, the /one of the Sudfln is the hottest part of Africa. And ns 
it is the meeting-point of two climates, so is it also of the two peoples belonging 
to these climates, the light brown Harnite and the dark-skinned negro 

This extensive course of development which we have followed in the Sudan 
has been repeated elsewhere in Africa upon a smnllei scale, especially upon the 
east of the continent The cast corner of Africa is a far-sin telling land of steppes, 
divided only by the Abyssinian tabic-lands from the steppes of the Eastern Sudfin. 
This similarity of conditions has produced ethnological commixtures similar to 
those which took place in the districts which we have just described. 

The East is the most mountainous portion of Afiica, and is at the same time 
rich in the possession of great lakes. A central highland with mountainous 
frontiers and wide depressions in whi( h the great lakes have been gathered, may 
be distinguished from the low’er steppes of the tible-lands lying farther to the 
east, Somaliland and Gullaland. Farther southward the mountains fringing the 
central plateau come down so host to the sea that room remains ouly for a strip of 
coast line more or less narrow r . Like ‘Somaliland, the table-land of the interior has, 
in general, but a scanty rainfall. Where the surrounding mountain ranges tower 
aloft, where isolated volcanic peaks rise from the plateau, or whore the steep sides 
of the depressions eaU h the cloud-laden breezes from the west, there rain falls more 
abundantly and vegetation grows in tropical luxuriance. Hence it is that about 
the deep inlet opposite Zanzibar, which is chieth exposed to external influence, a 
fruitful mountainous country extends behind the coast ; to this succeeds a dreary 
jjregion of steppes, and finally about the great lake ^ the rainfall again becomes more 
ft^quent and regular, and agriculture is consequently more extensive. The moun- 
tains on the eastern frontier, among which should be considered the volcanic peaks 
fof Kenia and Kilima-Xjaro, are higher and more important than those on the west ; 
Jin truth, the highland of Abyssinia and its mighty elevations form merely the 
Northern forerunners of this high range, in which Klisfo Reclus sees some analogy 
Ip the great ranges of other continents, the Alps or the Cordilleras. 

Li VOL. IU-2G 
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From this description of the Sudan it becomes obvious that the Atlantic 
seaboard must not be included in that great /one of mixed populations and 
Mohammedan politics which we comprehend under the name of the Sudfin, but 
that we have here a district of true negro population, as is proved by anthropological 
evidence and by the nature of its civilization. 

In the extreme north of this district, in Senegambia, special circumstances 
have to be taken into account; for Senegambia borders immediately upon the 
desert, and is therefore, to a certain extent, subject to those influences which 
produced the ethnological conditions of the Sudan , hence it remains a doubtfpl 
point whether or not this country is better included in the Sudan. Another special 
characteristic of Senegambia is the fact that the two great rivers, the Senegal and 
the Gambia, make communication pssible far into the heart of the country, which 
consequently loses much of that exclusiveness which is characteristic of the larger 
portion of the Guinea coast. 

The northern boundary of the district is determined by the course of the Sene- 
gal and the frontiers of the plateau of the West Sahara. The southern boundary 
iMiiuot easily lie defined. In Senegambia we have a fairly well-watered country, 
sketching unusually far northward to the very edge of the desert, — a fact to be 
explained by the existence of the Futa-Jallon mountain system, which collects 
the moisture of the breezes from the coast and transmits it by numerous rivers 
partly to the coast and partly to the Niger. It is the most extensive of tho.se 
elevated districts upon the edge of the African table-land, broken by valleys and 
ravines, which distinguish tlic Sudan from Guinea in point both of hydrography 
and of ethnology; as such, it continues southward and eastward under other names, 
following the coast line in a great curve, until it reaches the Niger. 

The coast line between Senegal and Gambia belongs by origin to the sandy 
district on the southern border of the Sahara, but has been increased to an exten- 
sive plain by the alluvial dejiosits of the rivers Further south the mountains 
run closer down to the sea, and the plains on the coast, which become appreciably 
narrower towards the south of Senegambia, arc further diminished in si/e about 
Sierra Ixhuic. The conformation of this plain is, however, totall) different from 
that ot the more northerly plains with their boundary of monotonous sand hills; 
numerous rivers widen into broad estuaries, swampy peninsulas and islands are 
formed, and at low tide banks and strips of land appear for a moment before they 
are again covered by the returning sea. Here we have a district eminently fitted 
to shelter the wrecks of persecuted peoples, and here the influence of the Sud&u 
d 'finitely ceases. 

The Grain coast is not so broken, though the plains are not wdde, for the spurs 
of the highlands run close down to the sea. However, that coast formation soon/ 
begins, winch is characteristic of Guinea as far as the bay of Biafra, known as the 
lagoon coast. Instead of the huge delta-shaped estuaries and the islands lying at 
their extremities, we have a sandy and generally even strip of land stretching./ 
away, upon which the rollers of the Atlantic thunder, and which is broken only 
at rare intervals. But if we enter one of these openings we do not find ourselves 
in a river mouth, but in an expanse of water of more or less breadth, stretching 
away behind its boundary of coast line ; rivers also empty themselves into it, 
which flow down from the highlands of the interior. Only here and there, espe^v 
daily in a large part of the Gold coast, does this kind of coast formation disappea^' 
and the hilly country come, down to the sea. * ^ * 
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At the gulf of Biafra the lagoon coast terminates, and in its stead begins the 
huge swampy Delta, formed by countless river mouths, which the Niger has built 
up in the sea; further onward the coast takes a southerly turn, and we have 
a district of broad estuaries, the land of the “ oil rivers/’ But just at the point 
where the coast line bends round, between the mouth of the Calabar and the 
estuafy of the Kamerun rivers, rises a mighty mass of volcanic mountains, the 
Kamemn mountains, of which Clarence Peak, in the opposite island of Fernando 
JPo, is a continuation. Farther inland rises the table-land of Central Africa in 
teftaces; at this point and farther southward it catches the warm west wind and 
occasions the growth of the wildest primaeval forest, forming a zone of almost 
impenetrable thickness; in the depths of this forest the remnants of the shy 
dwarf peoples have found a refuge. Such is the formation of the coast line almost 
as far as the mouth of the Congo. 

On the further side of the mouth of the Congo the vegetation of the coast 
becomes scantier, and almost entirely disappears ns we pass on to the steppes of 
South Africa. The formation of the coast line, behind which the highlands rise 
in successive terraces, remains in its main features the same as in Upper Guinea, 
except that the plains upon the coast in the district south of the Congo are con- 
siderably narrower than they generally are in the North. Etlmologically there is 
also a striking affinity between the two districts ; for the southerly coast line is, 
on the whole, separated from the interior by a fairly sharp line of demarcation, 
although settlements of pure negro blood are to he found upon the coast as well as 
in the interior. There are also other and no less remarkable similarities between 
the two parts of Guinea. 

The coast of Lower Guinea is broken by the mouth of a mighty river, the Congo, 
which is deep enough to admit ships of considerable draught. But the mariner 
who may hope to penetrate far into the interior by this road, soon finds his passage 
barred by the impassable obstacles offered by a succession of rapids and cataracts, 
where the mighty flood rushes over the terraces of the highlands of the interior. 
For a long period the short navigable distance through the plains upon the coast 
was the only known part of this great river, until Stanley’s expedition informed 
Europe of the enormous area covered by the Congo river-system with its multitude 
of navigable tributaries. 

About the point where the easier.* source of the Congo, the Luapula, lirst 
crosses the equator the river rushes in a number of cataracts, the Stanley Falls, 
over one of the terraces of the highland of Central Africa. Now begins the 
central and navigable course of the Congo, which makes a gigantic curve far 
northward of the equator,, and then sweeps southward again, passing at length 
over the lower falls already mentioned before ent ring upon its short course to 
the sea. The centra] division of this broad stream, richly studded with islands, 
traverses the immense forests of Central Africa which extended from about the 
' point where the Ubanggi enters the Congo almost to the western sources of the 
■ ^£le. This thickly wooded Congo basin forms the real heart of Africa. Here, 
vi Wtil very recently, dwelt the African tribes, wholly undisturbed by foreign inilu- 
r <3nce ; here the remarkable tribes of dwarfs have maintained themselves in largest 
^timbers. During its course through this district, the Congo receives numerous 
; ^^|iutaries, such as the Aruwimi and the Rubi on the right bank, and the Lomanri 
. left The position, however, of the Congo relative to its mighty tributaries 
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is peculiar, and forms a special feature of the whole distnct; these secor 
run almost parallel to the mam stream, receive all the waters which 
toward it, and then deliver them into the Congo itself A case in pointfV the 
Ubanggi upon the north, and the Juapa and Lulongo on the south, and • 

the Kassai, which with its numerous tributaries absorbs almost all the water 
of the Congo \ alley. It would be preferable, perhaps, to name the whole Systepn 
bankutu, after the greatest of those rivers which unite with the Kassai. Its more -> 
western tributary, the Kwango was for a long time the only one known upon the t 
coast, and hence upon old maps the real Congo is overshadowed by this comparing 
tivelj small tnbutary * 

The sources oi the Kassai and of its southern tributaries lie beyond the forest^ 
region of Central Ahica at this point begins a •savannnh distnct, interrupted here ' 
and then* 1>> forests, and finally passing into the steppes of South Afnca. Geftv 
graphic illy this most souther!) portion of the Congo valley has certain affinities* 
with the Sudxn, and from <m otlmologic.il point of view, paits of it are not unlike 
the fionlitr /one of the Sahara Within the Congo valley there is no appioach to * 
an) tiling like a umfoim state, whereas in this distnct important states are found, 
mu h as the fnuous kingdom of Lunda and others to the east and south of this. 

Ihc Zambesi \alle) is of importance as fomnng a transition distnct from the 
well-watered tropes to the deserts of South Africa, the peoples permanently 
settled about this river have always been under the influence of the shepherd thbes ' 
of South Africa The Zambesi takes its nse in the mountainous plateau which , 
lies behind the coast of Benguela As it descends from the highlands of the west 1 
coast into the lowlands of the intenor and enters the depiession which divides the 
table-lands of East and South Africa, it forms numerous waterfalls and rapids, 
including the Victona Falls, the most important in Afnca These interruptions 
pi event it from becoming a means of communication between the peoples of the 
district It is more impoitant as a boundary line, as a protecting burner, behind 
winch peoples might find a domicile and a tempoiary lefnge from the attacks of 
the wailikc shepherd tnbes of the South. But it was not a barner which remained 
peimantntly impassable { 

In South Afnca we have a new /one before us, also the scene of ethnological^ 
convulsion, which like the Sahara exercises a powerful influence not only upo»& 
neighbounng distnets, but also, mediately 01 immediately, upon the far interior of ' 
the country. But even as the Sahara is not a monotonous sandy waste, a$ w^ 
once popularly supposed, so it would be incoirect to conceive South Africa *aj 
eousistmg merely of barren steppes or as the counterpart of the North African 
wilderness. 

Those bold and simple features which characterise the configuration of 
are also to be found in their entirety m the southern portion of the contain 
Considered as a whole, South Africa is a table-land, the edges of which 
height of mountains, running in some places close down to the coast, and ift 
leaving room for plains upon the seaboard of greater or less breadth. , 
eastern side these mountains are higher and of more massive structure fhi 
upon the west. The consequence is that 4he east, which is further 
the prevailing winds blowing from that quarter, is much better watered 
* west , this latter side, with the exception of the southernmost regi 
only periodical streams; the Orange River certainly runs out on 
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f a, {he eastern mountains, mid so do nil its tributaries. The district with 
Molest rainfall, which is therefore the dryest and the most desolate, is the 
w Kalahari Desert. 

mode of life and the character of the inhabitants of South Africa corre- 
||#a to the special peculiarities of each district : in the centre are the wandering 
Mtskmen, on the west shepherd tribes of comparatively scanty numbers, in the 
the numerous warlike Kaffirs, half cattle-breeders, half tillers of the soil, the 
Didst important native race of South Africa. Finally, the southern extremity was 
tftiahome of a race which did not belong to the black peoples, the Hottentots, who 
Werevdriven forward by successive waves of migration, and finally found u home in 
{he remotest comer of the continent. 

_ On. the northeast the mountains bounding the table-land retire far enough from 
l the coast to leave room for a broad, low-lying plain, through which the Limpc>i>o, 
ihe chief river of Southeast Africa, runs down to the sea, as also does the Zambesi 
At a more northerly point ; here the nature of the country and of its inhabitants 
fyhore nearly resembles that of the tropical districts. 

Thus within Africa three main zones may be distinguished : a mighty region of 
steppes and desert upon the north, a smaller region of steppes in the south, and 
lying*between these two, tropical Centiul Africa with its vast forests and rivers. 
These throe great zones correspond to the thioe main ethnological groups of Africa : 
the light races in the north, the yellow Hottentots and Bushruen m the south, and 
in the heart of the continent the black negro type. Kach group has conformed to 
the Special nature of its environment (see the insetted double map, w Occupations 
Map of Africa. Ethnographical Map of Africa"). They have grown up in- 
, flucnced by the characteristics of their habitat; and when we have learned the 
special nature of their country, some of the sccretB of their mysterious origins 
stand revealed before us. 


C . This Importance op 


the Fauna and Flora 
of tis Civilization 


of Africa in the History 


' Ground and climate do not constitute the whole environment of the African 
races. Long before man became lord of < reated thing'., the earth was covered wnh 
^luxuriant vegetation and countless species of animals were re|<m mg in their exist- 
ence. The botanist and the zoologist have tliejr own methods of arranging fauna 
!>«nd flora into orderly groups and of tracing their development The anthropolo- 
i is forced to employ a wholly different method of division, and cannot do better 
jSfchan follow the example of Friedrich Ratzel, who was the first to emphasise the 
Jpoint adopted by the historians of civilization, in his “ anthropogeography." 
Qg the influences which plants and animals evert upon men, be distinguishes 
j^fchose which affect large numbers and those which affect individuals. • )f the first 
■we have examples when the action of nature upon the face of the earth 
ace* the whole human race by hindering or facilitating movement, as may be 
ftVin the case of woods, meadows, coral banks, anfl so on. The second class of 
Phi influences falls into two divisions : those everted by nature m hostility to 
in the case of beasts of prey* or noxious plants, or in support of man, to 
^ * 5S would belong any advantage that man gains from nature by the pos- 
domestic or sporting animals, of plants for food or for wearing fabrics. 
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It is necessary further to extend Ratzels division for our purposes. Not only may 
man draw profit immediately from the plant or animal world, but also mediately, 
when he disposes to other men of such of his acquisitions as he finds useless to 
himself or at any rate in some degree superfluous. An African example is seen in 
the case of ivory (cf. p. 409). This brings us to the subject of trade and commerce, 
whereby not only natural productions, but also other commodities, may be exchanged, 
and in particular to the subject of that commerce so pregnant of consequences for 
Africa, the slave trade (cf. p. 411). 

• . 

(a) Vegetation in General . — As void of vegetation we may note the peaks of 
certain mountains, and in particular the vast area of the North African desert. 
We have already seen, however, that the Sahara is not so black as it lias been ^ 
painted (cf. p. 395). Even in the most barren districts the least drop of moisture 
will produce one or other of the sturdy desert growths with which the much 
enduring camel may satisfy its hunger. Vegetation is richer in the thirsty valleys 
and even becomes luxuriant, so soon as a mountain thunderstorm has filled the 
watercourse with its rapid torrent Moreover, in the western portion of the 
Sahara, districts are to he found which for part of the year are covered with green , 
verdure; and in the oases under the groves of date-palms other more delicate 
nut-hearing plants flourish. 

The savannah, with its thick grass and scattered trees, forms the commonest 
and most characteristic landscape of Africa. This feature of the country, together 
with the extensive high table-lands, is so widespread that the interior of Africa 
presents but few obstacles to the fusion of peoples which has constantly taken 
place, whereas the conformation of the coast line offers almost insurmountable 
obstacles to penetration into the interior. Hence we may trace one of the special 
characteristics of African history, — constant movement in the interior, but little 
interchange of influence between the interior and the coast. 

The savannahs are connected with the treeless steppes, and the steppes with 
the desert by almost imperceptible gradations. Again, the transition from the 
savannah to the forest is by no means invariably abrupt. In the grass-grown 
plains the groves become thicker and thicker, the lakes are surrounded with, the ' 
characteristic “ gallery woods,” and thus the steppes gradually change into wood- 
land, and the primaeval forest begins, broken with open clearings and grassy glades. 

“ On the left bank of the Ituri we reached a small belt of higher trees, into which 
we penetrated after the column had crossed the river ; then to our heartfelt joy 
we entered upon a broad plain, as green as English turf, coming out into the bright, . 
cheerful daylight, the warm, splendid sunshine, where we breathed in the fresh air , 
with unspeakable delight ” (Henry Morton Stanley). 

The huge primeval forests are the second great feature in the vegetation of 
Africa, which is of importance for the development of the population. The mam , 
portion of this forest growth fills the eastern side of the Congo basin, reaching/:-;;, 
almost to the western sources of the Nile and in a westerly direction nearly tp! 
the mouth of the Ubongi and Lake Leopold ; northward, the whole of the forest ;V 
district does not extend far beyond the valley of the Congo; southward it passes;."; 
somewhat beyond the valley of the Sankara. Beyond these limits the savannah' V 
country begins, although there is no lack of close forest, especially in the western ^ 
Congo valley. A second forest district begins upon the Upper Nile, and 
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up to the ethnographical boundary of this remarkable district The forests upon 
the edge of the African table-lands may also be considered as a third group of 
primaeval forest which rises with the coast line in terraces to the level of the 
interior, the moisture giving every opportunity for the forests to take root in the 
declivities. Thus in Guinea, especially in the Kamerun and Gabun districts, a 
broad strip of forest divides the interior from the const ; a similar belt, though 
not of uniform depth throughout, is a feature upon the East African coast for a 
considerable distance. Where these woods which border the table-lands have 
Been strongly developed, we may consider them as the most important of those 
obstacles which shut off the interior of Africa from external communication. 

The primaeval forest is inhospitable alike to the European and to the true 
negro. Only upon the border line between forest and savannah, whom the 
gloomy shadows of the woods are broken by broad glades, cun the negro make 
his plantations, fell the giant trees to clear fresh spaces and penetrate this 
uninhabitable zone more deeply, as the pioneer of agriculture. There are, how- 
ever,- peoples who belong to these forests and keep body and soul together within 
their depths; these are the African dwarf tribes, who wander through the forest 
lands of the Congo basin and of the interior of the Kamerun and Gabun dis- 
trict (cf. p. 413). 

Compared with the forest and savannah, those districts in Africa overgrown 
with scrub are of small importance, though in other countries, especially in 
Australia, they are an important feature in the landscape, and may be a serious 
obstacle to communication. They are most extensive in Somaliland and in South 
Africa, and may be considered as a special and by no means useful variety of the 
steppe. 


(b) Dangerous, and Infection-hearing Creatures. — When we turn from the 
general to tlie special influences exercised by the natural world upon man, we 
have, first of all, to consider what Frederic Katzel calls the “influences of opposi- 
tion,” that is to say, the dangers with which the existence of harmful animals and 
plants threaten mankind. In this respect nature has dealt kindly with Africa, as 
compared with other countries; the reason may be found in the fact that the 
African climate is for the most part dry. At any rate, the number of victims to 
'.beasts of prey or to snake bite is far ?;oaller in Africa than in India. Predatory 
animals naturally exist in largest number in those districts which are richest in 
game, and therefore especially in the plains of Ivist and South Africa, whereas 
West Africa, which has but few wild animals, can sustain but few beasts of prey. 


When the game upon the plains has been driven out or exterminated, and man 
appears with his flocks and herds, then the war against predatory animals is 
naturally prosecuted with vigour, and man generally proves victorious in the 
struggle. We have, it is true, such instances as that adduced by Emil Holub, who 
^lowd, during his South African travels, the inhabitants of a small liatoka village 
^ preparing to leave their home, because they and their flocks of goats were under- 
going a regular siege by lions, which attacked them every night ; but changes 
J brought about by such causes are n^ver of great importance, and we shall find 
instance of beasts of prey causing migration upon any large or permanent 
The only influence which they could exercise in this direction would be to 
the desolation of districts already thinly populated. 
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Of much greater importance is the influence exercised by poisonous insects 
and by those minute organisms to which the spread of epidemic diseases must, be 
ascribed. Even in this respect Africa is better off than .some districts of Asia, 
the breeding-place of those devastating plagues which may desolate a wholes 
continent; and, moreover, the population of Africa is upon the average far more 
tenacious of life than any other of the races of mankind. Contagious diseases 
(smallpox, syphilis, and others) have found their way to Africa from other conti- 
nents ; but they have proved far less destructive than in Polynesia or in South 
America. * 

By far the most important of the local diseases of Africa is the swamp fever, 
the notorious malaria, which is also to bo found in all other swampy districts 
provided that they do not lie too fur northward, ns, for instance, in Holland and in 
parts of Germany upon the North Sea coast. The fact that malaria lias attained 
its great notoriety only since the beginnings of European colonisation is an indica- 
tion of the part played by tins disease in African history ; it, too, forms one of the^ 
barriers defending the country, invisible, it is true, but more formidable than any f 
other, for Europeans are especially liable to its attacks, and in most cases succumb 
sooner or later. It will, perhaps, ensure the black races in the possession of the 
larger part of tropical Africa. We do not, however, imply that the negro as such 
enjojs complete immunity fiom swamp fever. Africans who ha\c passed from a 
healthy district into a malanal zone do not escape the attacks of this disease. 
Thus we have a factor to he reckoned with in the internal history of Afiica; by 
this influence migration must often have been checked, and the pursuit and 
extermination of a conquered people hindered. 

In a country which pro\ ides support for so many shepherd peoples as Africa, 
those enemies become highly important which strike at the very basis of man’s 
existence by imperilling the safety of his flocks and herds. The larger beasts of 
prey are often of relatively small importance compared to the destructive powers 
of smaller foes. Among these the Tsetse fly is known to he one of the most fatal 
possessions of the Afiican continent. Putting all exaggeration aside, it remains 
perfectly certain that this diminutive winged organism, whdfee bite is harmless to 
man but deadly to cattle and horses, makes cattle breeding impossible in places, 
and thus restricts the wanderings of the nomadic tribes. The area of its distribu- 
tion begins nearly upon the northern frontier of the Transvaal, and continues 
toward German East Africa. The fact that the Transvaal boundary has been 
pushed no further northward or that no new Boer States have been formed north * 
of the Limpopo is chiefly due to the destructive agency of this insect, which killed 
horses and oxen upon every attempt at settlement, and thus checked all advances : 
northward. 

The tsetse fly is confined merely to certain districts and does not extend its n 
ravages beyond these ; the contrary is true of another destructive insect, the locust, ^ 
and of a destructive epidemic disease, the rinderpest, probably introduced into v $ 
Africa in the first instance, and often alternating with other diseases of no 
fatal effect German East Africa has recently felt the combined effects of 
plagues, — for the locusts have destroyed the harvest, and the rinderpest the cattMl 
almost simultaneously. That proud warlike Tace of nomads, the Masai, formtfl^l 
the terror of all neighbouring tribes, has been reduced by these causes i$ 
cases to a tribe of half-starved beggars ; and other tribes of this race have .hiillfl 
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neatly swept away. Political changes can generally be retraced to causes of this 
nature ; tribes are weakened and become incapable of resisting their encmios, are 
shattered and destroyed, or forced to give up theii land and so seek new and less 
fertile districts for themselves. Again in other cases, os lias recently happened in 
>certain districts of the Sudftn, nomadic tribes which have lost their cattle have < 
been forced to turn their attention to agriculture and have thus taken the first step 
toward a complete change, not only of their mode of life, but also of their national 
character. 


(c) Useful Animals . — Among the forces of destruction are many which have 
been brought iuto Africa from without, the introduction of which has then led to 
historical consequences. This statement is even more true of the plants and 
animals useful to man. In our pursuit of this subject we come from time to time 
upon problems, the solution of which would throw much light upon the early 
Ijfetory of Africa. 

/ Generally speaking, man’s influence upon the distribution of large game is 
purely negative in result. The ivory trade, which arose upon the suppression of 
the slave trade, is founded upon a system of destruction, and is not likely to con- 
tinue for any length of time. The huge pachyderms arc constantly being trapped 
by eager huntsmen, and have now entirely disappeared thioughout the larger part 
of Africa ; only in remote districts are elephant herds lo be found in any quantity. 
Thus this lucrative trade will soon come to an end, and commerce will have to bo 
content with other and less valuable commodities. 

At the outset of our enumeration of domestic animals we are confronted by the 
difficult question of their origin. Some of them are very probably of African 
origin, in particular the donkey, assuming the supposition to Ik* correct, that the 
wild ass of Eastern Africa is the ancestor of our patient beast of burden. The 
African elephant apiiears to have been tamed in ancient times. The dog is found 
in every continent as the companion of man, so that only by careful examination 
into the characteristics of ihe different breeds, could we gain information upon their 
respective origin. It is noteworthy that the dwarf tribes in the primeval forests 
of Africa keep a special breed of hunting dogs : other races use the dog for food. 

The other domestic animals have certainly been introduced from cither con- 
tinents, as, for instance, the camel, w*y<»h seems to have been entirely unknown 


in Africa More the period of the great migrations. This is a fact of no small 
historical importance: it is the camel which now makes communication possible 
between the Sudan and the north coast of Africa, and consequently the want of 
this u ship of the desert” in earlier times must have hampered communication, 
and this helps us to explain the absence of relation* at that period between North 
Africa and the negro districts. The horse is of importance only in the North and 


fe the Sudfin : cavalry is the strongest arm of the service of the Sudanese poten- 
and brought destruction upon the heathen negro races, who were exposed to 
attack upon the open plains. In South Africa, the introduction of the horse 
fft'^European agency has transformed certain Hottentot races into tribes of mobile 
filters; but in this case the tsetse f[y has in places prevented the northward 
icMtuce of the horse and his pwner. 

West Africa, sheep pasturing has spread among the natives as far as the 
gq&t&eminost point, and also in the Sudfrn and the northeast of the continent: 
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the pig, originally brought to the west and south coasts by Europeans, is now to be 
found far in the interior. Of much greater importance than either pig or sheep is 
the ox, which was also introduced, though it seems to have been domesticated 
within the black continent from a very early period. It is the chief means of 
subsistence to many great tribes ; there are even typical nomad peoples to be 
found in Africa who devote the same tender care to their herds, and make*their 
welfare the motive of their every thought and deed, as did the old Indian Aryans 
in the case of their “sacred cows.” It is the ox that makes the steppes habitable 
enough to be the cradle of those great tribes whose attacks upon the fortunes 8f 
their agricultural neighbours form so large a part of African history. With the ex- 
ception of a few scattered districts elsewhere, the Congo basin, that is, the forest 
zone of Central Africa, is the only district where the ox is also entirely unknown. 

While we are considering how far the possession of cattle and of poultry for # 
food made existence possible, we must not forget the fact that everywhere customs 
universally recognised or special prohibitions of certain meats precluded all possi- 
bility of using certain animals for food. Thus the pig was excluded from Moham- 
medan districts ; poultry, which are to be found almost everywhere in Africa, were 
in many cases not eaten, and even the eggs were despised. Among many nomadic 
tribes, the ox was so highly reverenced, that the owners contented themselves with 
the milk of the cows. Similar prejudices prevent the eating of this or that kind 
of game, and on a Large portion of the East African coast, fish are never touched. * 

(W) Useful Plants . — Whatever the importance of hunting and cattle breeding 
among large portions of the population of Africa, the existence of the negro is based 
upon the cultivation of certain plants useful to man, agricultural operations being 
performed in the simplest fashion with the mattock, or hoe, — “ mattock cultiva- 
tion,” as Edward Hahn has well named it. The African is most teachable in this 
respect : he has adopted a large number of plants from other tropical countries, and 
has gradually imparted them to races dwelling further inland. Africa itself is not 
particularly rich in such plants. The most important and probably the first to be 
cultivated are those like Panicvm distichum, Holms sorghum , and Eleusine , from 
which the negro is able to brew intoxicating liquors. Beside these, there is the 
maize, which was introduced from America, and the manioc root, from the same 
continent. European grain corn, in its several varieties, will only grow in the 
tropics upon the higher mountain districts, which are in Africa no very prominent 
feature; however, it is cultivated successfully in the sub-tropical districts up to the 7 
far interior of the Sudan. Rice, on the other hand, a true tropic plant, is gathered 
on the east and west of the continent in the better- watered valleys. Earth nuts 
and special kinds of beans and peas are probably indigenous. The banana, which 
is a staple food in places, especially in Eastern Africa, becomes scarce elsewhere, ■ 
and seems to be sporadically distributed. The date palm, a native of Western: 
Asia, is found only in the deserts of the North and their frontiers; the cocoa palnr^?; 
is confined to the coasts. On the West African coast, the trade in palm oil and^ 
the fruit of the oil palm is rapidly increasing, and is likely to become a permanent;,* 
source of income, as it does not usually involve the destruction of its source. iJOftfa. 
the other hand, the collecting of india-rubber in the woods upon the coast 
lately received a considerable impetus, but is so unsystematically carried on 
it will probably decline. It is only quite recently that plantations of 
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have been made under European direction, a movement which may revive the trade 
to some extent. 

; In consequence of the great uniformity of the African continent, the conditions 
. essential to successful agriculture are rarely so different in neighbouring districts 
as to offer any obstacle to the spread of population. Moreover, the number of 
plants for cultivation is large, so that for every piece of ground, even when offering 
only moderate possibilities, the proper kind of plant or grain is easily procurable, 
and the negro, generally speaking, is a cultivator by no means to be despised. It 
iS true that the desert peoples, upon their invasion of the fruitful Sudanese dis- 
tricts, had to give up their diet of dates, and this sudden change of habit pro- 
duced dangers and inconveniences to them, which may be considered as tending 
in some slight degree to protect the inhabitants of the Sahara frontiers. 

, r D . Slavery and the Slave Trade 

The possession of domestic animals and serviceable plants enables the negro 
to settle upon the soil, and a scarcity or a superfluity of food has a deep and an 
immediate influence upon his life and his powers of resistance. Mediate influ- 
enced are also unmistakable: the poorer man covets the rich ground or the numer- 
ous herds of his neighbour, and tries to seize the alluring spoil. Thus arise those 
continuous wars anil upheavals in the interior of Africa, with the consequent total 
fusion of races, although the area of disturbance is confined to the territories of 
the black races. A sjieoial fact increases the number of these convulsions and 
makes their details of greater importance with reference to the fusion of the 
races of Africa, — the fact that slavery and agriculture were so closely connected. 
The ideal of the African is to acquire the largest possible number of wives and 
slaves, who may till his land and enable him to live comfortably and trade upon 
the products ; in Africa the best and most secure investment for capital is the 
slave, for the possession of slaves insures a rich income. Consequently, in every 
war the chief object in view is the capture of slaves, who then coalesce gradu- 
ally with the tribe of their new masters and modify the characteristics of the con- 
quering race. Moreover, from an early period, slaves were not only valuable 
property, but also a highly prized commercial article, for which the inhabitants of 
other continents stretched out eager, hands. 

Africa has never attracted so many merchants to its coasts as other tropical 
countries have. When the Portuguese had circumnavigated the continent, they 
paid no attention to the exploration of the country for a long period, only wishing 
to enrich themselves with the treasure of India; and even at the present day 
African commerce has, comparatively speaking, dc veloped but little. Again and 
again, the beginnings of a vigorous trade with Africa have sprung up, and yet no 
-permanent advantage has been gained, because African commerce depends almost 
invariably upon methods which destroy the sources of wealth, so that a transitory 
jjeriodi of prosperity is followed by decay and irreparable loss. Above all is this 
true of that ruinous trade which has nowhere attained such proportions as in 
Africa, the slave trade. It is a trade, .moreover, of greater importance to the eth- 
nologist and the historian than any other, for it has brought about the distribution 
if the black races in territories which they would never voluntarily have entered, 
tjjipjj in short, for a long period the slave trade has given Africa the only historical 
which it possessed in the eyes of the rest of the world. 
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For Africa itself the results of a highly developed slave trade were very great. 
In early times the increase of slaves within a community was checked by natural, 
well-defined limits, the transgression of which was rather dangerous than profit- 
able ; but these salutary checks fell away as soon as the slave became an article of 
traffic ; constant wars and marauding expeditions, the destruction of small tribes', 
the desolation of wide districts and the collapse of many a body politic were the 
results of this change of conditions. On the other hand, states arose which ex- 
isted solely for slave-catching. Chronologically, the export of slaves from different 
districts began at very different epochs. During the period of the Egyptian and 
Gra‘co-Roman civilization the Sudan sent constant supplies of slaves to the Medi- 
terranean peoples, and these numbers increased considerably after the Arab con- 
quests. Exportation from East Africa was begun by the Arabs, from West Africa 
by Europeans aftei the discovery of America, when the trade was carried ou with 
unexampled harshness and vigour. The suppression of the slave trade in modern 
times gives an entirely new direction to the course of African history. 

K Useful Minekals 

Amon<j the minerals which have been of impoitance in the history of Africa, 
the first to he mentioned is iron, the metal of African civilization. Iron is to be 
found almost everywhere in the continent, for the geological formation of the 
country is especially favourable to its outcrop ; almost every nation is able to smelt 
the ore and make iron, arms, and tools. Copper is more rarely met w ith and is of 
no special importance for the time being. Gold is found in abundance in two dis- 
tricts, on the Gold coast and in the interior of Senegambia and also in Southeast 
Africa. In the latter district, it was worked by foreigners at an eaily period, a fact 
which undoubtedly brought about important modifications in the native races and 
civilizations. In our own times (1899, in the Transvaal) the existence of gold has 
produced momentous political changes, hut for the history of the interior of 
Africa no mineral has been of greater importance than salt, for the negro is almost 
exclusively vegetarian in his diet, and salt is therefore indispensable to his hfealth. 
The localities where salt is to be had in the interior of the country are not very 
numerous, and have consequently been the object of many ambitions and the 
prize of numerous wars ; moreover, many inland tribes emigrated to the seacoast, 
because they could there obtain a plenteous supply of this precious seasoning. 
The natural result was the establishment of a flourishing trade widi the interior. s 
Here we may conclude our examination of external conditions and circum-* 
stances in so far as they have influenced or are influencing the course of African 
history. 

F. The Population 

t 

(a) The Origin of the Negro. — We have now to inquire what position is occtt*I 
pied by the negro, the inhabitant of tropical Africa, in a general scheme of thql 
human race as a whole. Is he indigenous to the district which he inhabits, or* 1 
where was he situated in antiquity ? Has he relatives among the other races $ 
the earth ; if so, where are these relatives to^be found ? • “* 

To whatever extent different negro races and individual types may have varifi® 
under the pressure of manifold external and internal influence, the negro remaitt£?'« 
special and characteristic type of humanity. The colour of his skin in its 
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shades of blackness, the dolichocephalic skull, the prognathous face, the prominent 
lips, the flat nose, and the woolly hair, — these are the main features distinguishing 
the black races of Africa. In point of language, the race is not a unity. 
u* IJbw, far away from Africa, in Australia and in the islands of Melanesia, is to 
he found another black-skinned type of man, corresponding in \ery many respects 
•With the African negro, and the correspondence would undoubtedly be more strik- 
ing than it is, had not this type been strongly influenced and modified by infusions 
from Malay Polynesia. The true Melanesian is hardly distinguishable from the 
typical negro. Are we then to assume forthwith that both types have the same 
origin, or are we to conclude that similar conditions prevailing in tropical Australia 
have produced a race similar to the African negio 7 Philology, which can often 
decide difficulties of this kind, is of little help in this ease, end the investigation 
of the progress toward civilization which those two tyjies have made, leads to no 
'certain result, although many indications seem to point to a blood relation between 
the races. 

In favour of this relationship other arguments may be adduced. Let it be 
first observed that in the third great tropical district of the earth, in America, no 
indigenous black race has been produced, though the negio flourishes admirably 
when introduced into that continent; moreover, the gap betweeu Africa and Mela- 
nesia is considerably reduced by the fact that primitive races of the negro type 
appear on some of the Sunda Islands and in the south of Nearer India. The 
Malays travelled much further across the sea than the distance between (Jeylon 
and Zanzibar, when they colonised Madagascar, to which the} seem to have come 
from Sumatra. However, the Malays are the most seafaring race of savages in the 
world, while of the negroes exactly the opposite is true; if we can assume that a 
natioii can entirety lose its seamanship upon settling in a new environment, then 
the hypothesis of a negro migration either from Australia to Africa or rm renft 
is more than possible. 

Another argument, which is at first highly attractive, may be mentioned. 
Wherever the black races have settled in the neighbourhood of alien peoples, they 
appear to have entered upon a course of retrogression ; the negroes of the Sudan, 
the Pravidian peoples of Southern India, the Negritos of the Philippines, are 
decidedly backward compared with their lighter-coloured neighbours. Possibly, 
then, we are looking on at the last fft of a long course of development , at one 
period the black races were collectively in < '‘cupation of Southern Asia and of 
Northern Africa, until their union was broken hv Ihe advance of the fail races, 
separate contingents of negroes being driven southward into Central Africa, the 
south of India, and the Australian islands. 

This theory is, however, untenable, in view ot the many arguments against it 
It rests perforce upon the hazardous assumption that the early home of the negroes 
Was not the tropical district which they now inhabit, but lay further to the north 
fin localities where the populations exhibit not the smallest trace of resemblance 
Ho the negroes. Moreover, the negro is the ideal type of tropical inhabitant, and is 
exactly conformed to the environment of his present home. Further, the theory 
^ no longer generally received which .would retrace the history of individual races 

an origin in remote districts, declaring the Aryans to have come from Tibet, 
IwJjich is an inhospitable desert, overrun by Mongolian tribes, or asserting that the 
the American continent migrated thither from Asia across ltehring 
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Strait. A far more .scientific method of inquiry is to look for the early home of 
a race, that is, for the district where its special characteristics have been acquired, 
in the locality around which the population centres in modern times. It then 
becomes highly probable that the cradle of the negro race must be placed in the 
tropics. On these matters we reason strictly as observers, not rejecting but 
excluding all else. 

We may recall the high antiquity of man and the long period of his develop- 
ment, not so much with a view to the solution of the problem — for which task 
the time has not yet come — as in ordei to discuss all possibilities which might? 
lead us to a solution. There is much probability in the view that man was upon 
the earth during the Tertiary period, one of the periods of greatest disturbance 
in the world’s history, and e\en earlier than the great changes of the Diluvial 
period. But if this view be accepted, all theories resting upon deductions from 
the present shape of the earth's surface are almost entirely invalidated, and it is 
waste of time to propose new theories in view of the present unsatisfactory state 
of oiu knowledge. We must be content to admit the possible existence, at some 
remote epoch, of a connection by land between Africa and the negro districts 
in the East, and to suppose that if this could he proved, the problem would be* 
more than half sohed. Many details tend to confirm this opinion, among others 
the similarity between the flora of the (Jape and that of Austialia, but no certain 
evidence can as yet be adduced. 

( b ) TIh Anthropology of the Negro. — All questions which touch upon periods 
so far anterior to historical times as questions about the oiigin of the African 
peoples and the primievnl condition of the earth, require the pioduction of other 
evidence for their solution than such as can he gained from an examination of the 
physical characteristics of the country. Such help must he given by ethnology or 
anthrojiology, if we choose to consider this latter science as the more comprehen- 
sive of the two. ll is of less importance in the case of Africa than other countries 
to divide ethnology into the two parts severally concerned with primitive and 
with modern times. Discoveries of primitive remains are not wholly wanting in 
Africa, but they are not numerous, and are far more difficult to interpret than the 
antiquities of any other part of the inhabited world. Only from a careful exami- 
nation of the people of modern times can we expect results of any importance 

The physical structure of man is correctly considered as the distinguishing 
mark of his race, for this he hands down through future generations, and is 
incapable of modifying it of his own free will. The English-speaking negroes of 
America have remained negroes, notwithstanding all modifications of language and 
environment ; the Jew may be recognised by his physical characteristics, no matter 
with what other races he may have mixed. It is true that, as a general rule, and 
especially iu Africa, we have not to deal with such clear and simple questions of 
race as these, hut with the results of complete racial fusion. Even as an alloy of 
metals canuot be reduced to its component elements by purely mechanical means, 
but only by laborious chemical analysis, so the fusion of races in Africa is not 
separable into its primary elements at the first glance ; nothing short of 'the most 
comprehensive anthropological examination will help us here. 

The first point to be noticed is the colour of the skin, the most striking 
characteristic of the African peoples. A shade of colour often enables us to** 
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recognise the mixture of a fair Hamitic element with indigenous dark-skinned negro 
races, though in itself colour is not always satisfactory evidence : for even within 
the pure African tribes greatly varying shades of colour arc to be found, a result 
undoubtedly due to varying conditions of climate. “ Among the dark races colour 
varies with habitat and mode of life, and the type alone remains coustaut” (Oscar 
Baumann). Yet, on the other hand, it appears that the dark complexion is the 
most easily transferable of all the racial characteristics, as is seen in the case of 
commixtures of negroes and fair races, and no amount of subsequent commixture 
appears to weaken the depth of colouring. At any rate, a case in point is to be 
found in the Arab-Nigritic bastards, almost the sole representatives of Araby on 
, the east coast and in the Sudfui : in darkness of complexion they are in no degree 
inferior to the purest negroes, while at the same time their sharp-cut profile betrays 
their Semitic origin. However, cross-breeding between negroes and Europeaus 
appears to produce quite different results. 

Height and breadth are also important evidences of origin. Thus the small 
stature of certain Central African races points to the existence of a strain of dwarf 
blood ; the dwarf peoples themselves must he sharply distinguished from the 
negroes chiefly on account of their difference in stature. Slightness of build, on 
the other hand, is a distinguishing feature of the desert tribes, and is often 
continued long after emigration into fertile districts. In South Africa among the 
Hottentots and Bushmen, this slender build is often combined with rugosity of 
skin, and also with excessive fatness in certain parts of the body (stoatopygy 
or obesity), a characteristic which is also found among the races on the Upper 
Nile and on the steppes of Northeast Africa. 

The formation of the head, which is highly characteristic in the case of the 
negroes, is invariably an important feature, though too little attention lias been 
paid to it in the past. Investigators have generally contented themselves with 
cephalic measurements, and though this is a valuable undertaking, yet it has led 
to no definite result as affording information only upon one part of the head, and 
that comparatively unimportant. A “ physiognomy of races” resuming on scien- 
tific methods the incomplete researches of Johann Kaspar Lavater (1775-1778) 
has hardly been thought of as yet, ami indeed the difficulties in the way of such 
research are unusually great. As it is by their physiognomy that the mixed Arab 
. races can be most sharply and definitely distinguished from the pure negroes, so 
only by examination of those racial marks whi ’h the countenance displays will 
the investigator be able to discern other fusions of races going hack to prehistoric 
times. 

Together with the dark complexion, the hair is another racial feature of the 
African which often enables us to note a strain of negro blood in tribes which are 
.generally considered to belong to other races. On the contrary, if we find negroes 
with hair diverging from the woolly type, we may presume an earlier commixture 
.with some other nationality. 

>> >* 

’’ (e) Negro Civilization. — Physical characteristics have been dealt with thus 
early, because they are indisputable signs of true racial fusion; an Arab with 
e jet-black skin must have some physical relationship to the negro : no other 
explanation is possible. But this is not the case with civilization, whether niate- 
:«& or intellectual, which is communicable without the fusion of races. And so 
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we are confronted with a further series of problems, increasing the difficulty and 
the uncertainty of our investigations. This is, relatively speaking, not so much the 
case with the second gieat group of racial marks, namely, languages. To put lan- 
guage in the foreground as the distinguishing feature of a race would he to 
exaggerate its importance : Africa is proof enough of the fact that the distribution 
of a language more often hides than reveals tlio truth concerning the race .using 
it However, from an investigation into the African languages we may expect to 
gain much information upon the obscure past of this continent. 

Fust and foremost, philology teaches us one great fact, that the Nigritic popu- 
lations as a whole are connected by the common tie of language. All the races 
that live south of a certain line (with the exception of the utterly different Hotten- 
tots and Bushmen) speak the Bantu languages, which are very closely related to 
one another, and arc to lie distinguished by special chaiaeteristics from the other, 
great families of languages in the world This line begins on the Atlantic coast* 
about the old noithern boundary of the German Kamerun, then continues in fifty 
easteily direction to the Viotona Nyanza, leaving the States of Unyoro and Uganda 
on the south. In Ka^t Africa itself the lme has been much bioken as the result 
of ret out ungi itions , however, Bautu peoples arc found a.s far north as Tana. 

Fi om the special group of Bantu-speaking races, we are obliged to exclude the 
liegioes of the Sudan and also those of the Guinea coast. Though the languages of 
these negioes do not belong to any one family, we must, however, consider them 
as the second great division of the African races. It is thus obvious that a division 
upon puiely philological principles would be erroneous. In vain have investiga- 
tors attempted by emphasising certain presumed physical differences to show a 
sharp line of demarcation between the Bantus and the remaining negio laces; the 
fact cannot be denied that, anthropologically, the pure negro of Guinea and of the 
Sudan is inseparably connected with the Bantus. If this fact is not strongly em- 
phasised, the whole foundation of African pre-history will appear in a false light 

None the less, the distribution of the languages of Africa is a matter of high 
impmtanoe for the history of the continent. For the extension of the Bantu lan- 
guages is undoubtedly the result of a long period of development and of important 
liistoncal events. 

Any one who examines dispassionately the present condition of such uncivilized 
laces as those, foi example, of Australia, will recognise that we have to admit the 
multiplicity of piinutive languages as the first step in our investigation; within 
small and isolated races, there is a constant tendency to form separate dialects, * 
Hence we may assume that in African antiquity a large number of different lan- 
guages were in use. The last stages of this state of affairs are now apparent in 
the distribution of the languages on the coast of Guinea and m part of the Sudto, ' 
Upon the great table-land to the south a change gradually set in, the process of 
which is in close connection with long wars, displacements, and fusions of the 
inhabitants of that district. In course of time, one people imposed its language^ 
upon all the others ; but who were that people, and how can we picture the whofeV 


process to ourselves ? 

We are helped to the answer to the second of these questions by an import 
fact, which shows us that those forces which brought about the spread 
Bantu languages are at work elsewhere in Africa at the present day, and 
similar results: in the Western Sud&n a district of uniform language ^ 
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formed, and we are in a position to follow the process of formation very closely. 
Here it is the Hausa language which is gradually defeating and overpowering the 
other tongues, so that it is already predominant over a large part of the Western 
Sudte, and is yet further extended as the language of commercial intercourse. 
At this very moment, the people known as the Hausa are a motley mixture sprung 
from# different sources, and their language is the sole tie which makes them a 
unity and enables them to extend their influence. " We come/* says P. Standinger, 
"to the conclusion that the present (Hausa) population is a union of the most 
diverse elements and that we have here to do with a mixed race. Different races 
constantly appear as we change the site of our inquiries. ... In spite of this, the 
real Hausa race has the power of bringing about a great fusion of races and of im- 
posing its language and manners upon the peoples living under its rule.” Put the 
same investigator also informs us that the newly formed unity is again beginning 
to fall asunder into separate dialects. 

In like manner we must conceive the process of extending the Panin, languages, 
though with one great difference necessitated by the lack of civilization in Central 
and Southern Africa: the Bantu dialects must have been spread more by military 
conquest than by peaceful trading. Such a process must have involved great dis- 
turbances. It is not, however, necessary to suppose that the original Bantu-speak- 
ing race overran, subdued, and colonised the whole district. The whole process 
may have been carried out very slowly, lasting through thousands of years : in 
many cases, peoples may have helped to spread the Bantu languages who had 
themselves received it from others, and in this way the tongues may have been 
passed from race to race in the most varied way. From this point of view the lin- 
guistic uniformity of Central Africa may be considered as the result of opposition 
to those seething movements of the outer world which for a very long period form 
the history of Africa and are a consequence of that lack of obstacles to communi- 
cation which is characteristic of the whole continent. Sir Harry Johnson is 
inclined to place the primal home of the Bantu race in the district of the Upper 
Ubangi and the lakes at the sources of the Nile, and supposes the migratory move- 
ment to have begun some three thousand years ago, almost contemporaneously with 
the first attempts of the Semites at colonisation in North and East Africa. 

Language is part of man’s intellectual civilization, and as it is certainly the most 
important foundation for all further progress, so it is the most useful of all aids to 
* the investigation of the beginnings of history. But the conceptions and relations 
implied by this intellectual achievement are of infinite abundance, and every one 
of these ought to he individually noted, for they promise important results to the 
inquirer who turns to examine them. Not only have we to deal with mythology 
and legend, but also and in equal degree, with social conditions, with manners 
and customs, with the general knowledge possessed by separate races and the con- 
nection of this with the beginnings of poetry and art. But it is indeed difficult to 
gain any personal knowledge of these intellectual achievements : we cannot test 
them immediately for ourselves ; we can but see with the eyes of those who have 
been fortunate enough to gain a more intimate knowledge of the life of different 
peoples, and we are always confronted with the danger of being led astray by our 
informant, or of misunderstanding a vague narrative. Thus a fruitful sphere of 
’inquiry is almost entirely closed to us, and many a well-meaning effort to treat the 
; object comprehensively has produced confusion instead of enlightenment. The 

V. ; ni-27 
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material products of civilization are much more likely to furnish a secure stand- 
point for investigation ; unfortunately, examples of primitive workmanship axe 
scarce. Aiul even though it were impossible to arrive at a conclusion in individual 
cases, with the help of ethnological criticism, yet there is no immediate prospect of 
writing the history of African civilization, though this is an indispensable prelimi- 
nary to the production of a history in the narrower sense of the word. t 

For the moment two indications only may be given. The great uniformity of 
the dark races brought about by natural conditions is especially noticeable in their 
social relations. Village communities and village States have now taken the place 
of the local units of society, the tribe and family ; and the totemism which is closely 
connected with tribal life has left but few traces behind it. Hence hereditary 
chiefs rule in the place of patriarchs, usually surrounded by a kind of State council, 
a survival from the old constitution. The second important point is that West 
Africa, including the Congo basin, forms a special area of civilization, distinguished 
in many respects from the rest of the continent. This fact, which has been defi- 
nitely proved by the extensive researches of L. Frobenius, is best referred to the 
circumstances that the West is a distinctive area of mattock agriculture, whereas 
cattle-breeding predominates in other districts. Accordingly, in West Africa we 
find a preference for the use of vegetable materials, in the rest of Africa for animal 
products. Compare the fabrics woven of grass and palm fibre in the West with the 
leathern coverings of other districts ; compare the shields of wood and cane with 
those of skin, the bowstrings of vegetable fibre with the strings of animal sinew. 
Many other peculiarities, such as the secret societies and masks, which are not found 
in the rest of Africa, have been retained or developed in the West, which is less 
open to foreign immigration. 


2. THE HOTTENTOTS AND DWAEF PEOPLE 

In writing the history of an entire continent, which may be considered prima- 
rily as a geographical whole, the different subdivisions of the subject will naturally 
be made upon geographical principles, in other words, locality and not ethnological 
peculiarity will give the point of departure in each case. We propose to continue 
our work as far as possible upon this principle, and if at the outset we temporarily 
abandon it in order to deal with a special family of peoples, if we bring races into 
connection, some of whom are situated in the west of South Africa, others in the 
Congo basin, others ou the East African lakes and in the interior of the Kamerun 
and Gabun coast, then we must justify this departure from our method by suffi- 
cient reasons. The truth is that by force of circumstances we are now confronted 
with deep and comprehensive problems, which can only be properly examined in 
connection with one another ; and as, besides, these problems immediately concern 
the early history of the continent, we make no excuse for placing the discussion 
of them at the outset of our historical narrative. 

South Africa itself lias certainly been inhabited from a very early period. 
Proofs of this fact are found in the numerous traces of an ancient population, sucji 
as the stone weapons, some examples of which remind us of the stone clubs of New 
Guinea; to these we may add the heaps of mussel shells and kitchen refuse to/ 
the coast. The attempt has been made to divide the Stone Age of South Airie^ 
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into two periods. Unfortunately it is at present impossible to show a connection 
between the objects brought to light by discovery and the utensils in present use, 
and therefore it remains uncertain whether these remains have been left to us by 
•the ancestors of the present inhabitants of South Africa or by other races. 

Like the steppes and deserts of North Africa, this arid southern point of the 
•continent, lying in the temperate zone, was inhabited by a fair people, in many 
respects dissimilar to the negroes ; this people was driven out by European settlers 
■or modified by cross-breeding. Two racial groups can here be distinguished, the 
.nomadic Hottentots and the Bushmen, who are wandering hunters. Both are 
easily distinguishable: the Hottentot is of medium stature, the Bushman dwarfish. 
Their languages appear at first to be related, but display many points of difference, 
ms also do their respective attainments in civilization. However, their relationship 
can be confidently asserted upon anthropological grounds. It can be seen in the 
^formation of the head, in the fair colour and rugosity of the skin, and in other 
points of similarity (obesity, Hottentot aprons ; cf. p. 414) and in the number 
of clicks used in their respective languages. 

In modern times, light-skinned dwarf races have been discovered at numerous 
points of Central Africa, usually dwelling in the seclusion of the primeval forests, 
and, like the Bushmen, belonging to such primitive types as “garbage-eaters/' 
*“ hunters of small game,” or “ unsettled peoples.” In respect of language, most of 
them have adopted the Bantu speech of the neighbours round them ; but their 
anthropological characteristics, to which may be added, in the case of the Akka, 
who have been more carefully examined than any others, the rugosity of the skin, 
leave no room for doubt that we have here also relations of the Bushmen and Hot- 
tentots, and that consequently the fair South African races and the dwarf peoples 
belong to a common race. 

When wc find part of a race sundered from the main body by the interposition 
of other tribes and races, we may be certain that we have before us the results of 
important historical events, though this bare result does not provide us with any 
■explanation of the manner of its occurrence. This disruption, of which the dwarf 
peoples are so conspicuous an example, may have been brought about by a variety 
of causes, any one or several of which might have accomplished the present result. 
All that we can see is that migrations and disturbances of population must have 
taken place, in which the scattered peoples may have played either a passive or an 
active part. When a wave of conquering peoples sweeps forward, and overruns ter- 
ritory already in the possession of another race, it may easily occur that remnants 
of the conquered are left in the inaccessible parts of the country, while the main 
body is driven forth to seek new habitations elsewhere. Such occurrences are fre- 
quent enpugh in Africa. But colonisation is another and by no means unexampled 
. form of development. Friendly parties advance into neighbouring territory which 
is but sparsely populated, and found new settlements, which are thus scattered 
about in the midst of a strange people, their dispersion being brought about by 
a voluntary act of immigration. The unsettled hunting tribes and pariahs are 
especially inclined to this kind of immigration. Within historical times, Europe 
has reluctantly received those Indian pariahs, the gypsies ; and more recently in 
; ‘'Norway we see the reindeer-breeding Lapps advancing southward among the set- 
y$ejbpnts of the Norwegian peasants, notwithstanding their somewhat inhospitable 
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A . The Settlements and Mode of Life of the Hottentots and Dwabf 
Peoples in Historical Times 

In order to understand the course of the early history of the Hottentots and 
dwarf peoples, we must briefly examine their settlements and mode of life, as they 
appeared when European inquiry first shed light upon them. 

At the time of their discovery, the Hottentots, or Koi-koin as they call them- 
selves, inhabited most of the modern Cape territory. Upon the east, fronting the 
Kaffir territory, the Kai (Kei) Liver formed their boundary. Further northward 
the Hottentot district extended in an easterly direction to the western part of 
the “ Orange Free State.” Even at that period scattered tribes lived north of the 
Orange Kiver in Liidcritzland (German Southwest Africa) so that no definite north- 
ern boundary of the race can be lixed. The people that dwelt in these districts* . 
were shepherds by profession, rich in cattle, sheep, and goats, knowing nothing 
of agriculture or pottery-making, though well acquainted with the art of smelting 
and forging iron. 

It was quite otherwise with the Bushmen, or San. Their districts partly corre- 
sponded with those of the Hottentots, for little bands of nomad Bushmen wandered 
about almost everywhere among the Hottentot settlements, in some cases carrying 
on the profession of cattle-breeding, though they were more generally hated and 
persecuted as robbers and cattle-stealers (see the plate facing this page, “ Bushman 
Drawings”). Similarly upon the east of the steppe district to the bordering 
mountain ranges, San tribes mingled with the South African negroes, especially with 
the Bechuanas. The Kalahari Desert as far as Lake Ngami is pure Bushman terri- 
tory. The Bushmen are an unsettled people, collecting the poor possessions of their 
homes by constant wanderings, hunting the game upon the plains, and also spoiling 
the herds of the shepherd tribes, and in later times of the European settlers, low 
in the scale of civilization, but extremely hardy and simple in their wants. 

Ilaccs similar to the Bushmen are also found further north. We may men- 
tion first the Mucassequere (Mucassiquere), a light-coloured race of hunters, living 
in the woods in the interior of Benguela, near the negro Ambuella, though they 
do not approach or mingle with this agricultural people. As regards their mode 
of life, physical characteristics, and civilization, they are very similar to the real 
Bushmen. 

The dwarf peoples in the narrow sense of the term inhabit a broad zone stretch- 
ing obliquely through Central Africa, which corresponds very nearly with the area 
of the dense forest, and is only interrupted where the forest is replaced by the 
more open savannah land. In East Africa there is one remarkable exception in the 
tribes of the Wanege and Wassandani, first discovered and described by Oscar 
Baumann. The Wanege are a hunting people of diminutive stature, wandering 
over the plains to the south of the Eyassi Lake ; but the Wassandani, a name 
which perhaps re-echoes the national title of San, are a branch of the race which 
has settled in one spot. Both tribes speak a special language of their own, full of 
clicks, and utterly unlike the Bantu dialects, but in other respects, especially in 
their form of civilization, they have been greatly influenced by their environment 
Yet in such matters as their burial customs they strongly remind us of the custotti^ 
in use among the Hottentots. 












EXPLANATION OF THE BUSHMAN DRAWINGS 


“ From South Africa to the heart of Central Africa/ 1 says Emil Holub, Hi 
developed such gieat and profound artistic skill in Btone* working as the BubhmemAt ! 
their idle hours stone-carving, with tools of stone, and decorated the primeval simp - * 
dwellings with the results, which arc clear evidence of their artistic feeling, and will 
live any memorials which other races living in these districts have left behind.” 

Bushmen now live or have previously settled, their drawings are to be found, oftj 
lying in the road, at the entrances to their caves, or on sheer precipices, and such t 
found from the neighbourhood of the Cape of Good Hope and in the whole of Cape < 
beyond the Orange Jtiver. These rock pictures surpass those of the Indians and Ai 
extent, in variety, and in cleverness of execution. As in Australia they are either pa 
hard rock in red or light brown ochre, black and white being also used, or have Jeen f 
upon soft rock of a dull colour by means of a harder stone, being deepened within tl.-, 
or else have been chiselled in haul stone. Of individual figures those inlet frequently m<S 
are drawings of African animals, such as ostriches elephants, giraffes, rhinoceroses, qh 
baboons, and different kinds of antelopes, including also tame cattle and irflatcr times h 
(logs. Men arc* also depicted, the different figures of Bushmen, Kaffus, mil whites being cleat? 
characterised. Thousands of animal pictures are found side by side. The, same animal is ofijS 
reproduced iu rows by the same hand countless times over, as though fe practice; men ' 
uninmls are often conjoined in representations of hunting and fighting, expeditions for Wat dtjfoj 
plunder. | 

The picture which An cl roe’s publication lias made famous (Fig. 1, reduced onedmlf * 

si/e) was copied by II. Dieterlen of the Paris “Soci&e lies Missions Jivangeliques ” in 
mile and a half distant from the mission station of Hcrmon : the Busliutan have stolen a ftgWT 
ot cattle from the Kaffirs; the dappled cattle of various fcolours arc being driven off by three Bum 
men to the left; the Kaffhs, armed with shields and assegais, are rushing af er the robbers, 60jpe?|$ * 
whom turn to overwhelm their enemies with a hail of poisoned arrows. How cleaily is thb\cmj|^ 
trnst matked between the tall, dark Kaffirs and the short, light-coloured Ru/shinen ! How \nsUfW9 
running gait ot the cattle is characterised! With what life-like vigour is the whole incident 
ccived! Light, shade, and perspective is, however, wholly to seek here, as tilso in the drawings 
the Australians. All other pictures of this kind that have been copied orl have Touched Europe v 
confirm us in the belief that the remarks of Thomas Joseph Hutchinson and! Kail Gotthilf Buttmqgjk 
upon the perspective of Bushmen drawings have boon founded upon a misconception. The }>io^_ 
ures ot individual animals, painted silhouette fashion, are depicted in shaipWofilc. Those which ' 
llolub has placed in the Vienna Museum (Figs. 2-4) and those which harm been added to ttlfe 
CurKrube collection are enough to coiifum this opinion. * O 

Unfortunately the number of travellers who have taken an interest?, in the subject^ 
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been but small ; and it can be easily understood that the Boers do not disp 
in the matter. When Gustav Fritch was anxious to see similar Bushman d| 

(ef. Fig. f>) he could obtain no information about their locality from a Boer 
bourhood, and was obliged to apply to an intelligent, Kaffir. As regards the aVTof thesb &L 
nothing can be said with certainty. It would bo raiTr^Q suppose that such qjetures as 
representation of Europeans or of European domestic annuals are antecedent to European ent 
into the country ; that is, railier than the seventeenth ceuluryv^the others being later than thl 
period. We need not suppose that the Bushmen were coitfTJmllerl to immortals 


Europeans and ot European animals the moment that the: 
was a considerable time holme the Europeans advanced far ei 
Table Bay to come into close contact with thb Bushmen livii 

(After Kail Woerman, 11 Die Kunst aller Zciten Urn! Volkei/’l 
bei den Naturvolkcrn/' in Vol. XVII of the “ Mitteilungen dor An 
Friedrich Batzel, “ Volkcikuudc,” First Edition, Vol. I. Cf. alj 
Kultur.”) 
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Robert Needham Oust is inclined to consider other East African tribes as rem- 
nants of a former Bushman population, such, for instance, as the Wanena, at the 
northern extremity of Lake Nyassa, a tribe described by Joseph Thomson, and 
also the Wandorobbo (cf. p. 454), a hunting people living near and in subjection to 
the Masai, and the lielpt tribe, subject to the Galla, the Wasania, a name which 
again recalls the word San. In any case, many East African tribes, though not 
of pure San blood, have intermingled with Bushman peoples. 

At the same time, it has been shown that there are in equatorial Africa tribes 
3 of the Bushman type who hunt in the plains and are not entirely confined to the 
forests ; the dwarf peoples have also been found beyond the forest zone in the 
lake district by Franz Stuhlmann. But the larger portion of the dwarf race 
appears to cling to the forest, and has entirely conformed to this environment. In 
some cases they are in subjection to their agricultural neighbours, or to a certain 
extent upon common terms with them. Here and there a coni] dele fusion has 
taken place, the traces of which are still visible. But in no case do the dwarfs 
form tribal communities of themselves, for their character does not incline them 
to' this course, and still less does their mode of life. They draw their sustenance 
from # the resources of wide poverty-stricken districts, and thus tend invariably 
towards isolation. 

Of these dwarf peoples the first group is that on the northeast, the Akka, 
known to us by the explorations of George Schweinfurth (see Fig. 2 of the plate, 
“The Most Successful Explorers of Africa,” facing p. 494). They live about the 
sources of the Welle or Ubaugi, and spreading southward form a junction with 
the dwarf inhabitants of primeval forest on the Aruwimi, where Henry Morton 
Stanley (see the same plate, Fig. 4) first discovered them ; in fact, dwarf popula- 
tion of unusual density appears to inhabit the country from the Upper Aruwimi to 
the western lakes at the source of the Nile, while scattered colonies only are found 
further south as far as Tanganyika. 

A second great group is that of the Watwa or Batwa, in the southern part of 
.the Congo basin, especially in the district of the Balubn; they were first described 
by Hermann von Wissmnun and Paul Pogge (1839-1884). Lastly, the third 
group inhabits the rainy forests which cowr the rising ground from the coast to 
the West African table-lands, that is to say, the Kamerun and Gabuu interior. 
.Olfert Dapper has observed that dwarfs were kept at the court of Loango; they 
belonged to a forest tribe known as the Bakke-Bakke, or Mimos. Later observers, 


and chiefly Paul Belloni du Cliaillu, discovered this diminutive people in their 
dwelling places, such as the Obongo or Akkoa, iri the Gabuu district, a tribe more 
carefully examined by Oscar Lenz. According to Richard Kurd, people of extra- 
ordinarily small stature inhabit the primeval forest district behind the Batanga 
•coast, not living in settlements as village communities, but existing in the woods 
by hunting. If, as is said, they really were the makers of the paths in the forests, 
/the fact goes to show that they inhabited the country before the negro tribes. In 
their own language they are called Bojaeli, but are known by the other peoples as 
Baiiec, and are despised as being an inferior race. They avoid all communication 
-with other races, and only go among Jthem to exchange the spoils of their hunting 
- for powder and guns. It is noteworthy that the name “ Akka ” often recurs under 


fjpifferent forms as a cognomen for the dwarf peoples. To the names Akkoa and 
^ikke-Bakkc above mentioned, we may add the name Tu-Jake, which is applied to 
among the Baluba ixpon south. 
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Apparently there is another dwarf people, the Doko, living in the forest district 
south of Kaffa, that is, north of Lake Rudolf, in East Africa. Although their 
existence, or at any rate their relationship with the Akka and Batwa has not as 
yet been definitely proved, there is no reason to doubt the veracity of the native 
accounts of them which Johann Ludwig Kraff (1810-1881) has collected. At the 
present time the Doko seem to be the most northerly outpost of the African 
pygmies. 

B . Conclusions regarding the Prehistoric Period € 

Our knowledge of the racial movements up to the period of present-day dis- 
covery clearly shows us that the fair-skinned races of South Africa as a whole, 
together with the dwarfs, are on the downward grade, or at best are merely holding: 
their own. In the seventeenth century the Hottentots retreated to the Fish. 
River before the Kaffir invasion, and the remnants of Hottentot races left in Natal 
showed how large a district had even previously been taken from them by the 
energetic Kaffir race. The dwarf peoples found their territory greatly diminished 
by the advance of agricultural tribes who penetrated into the primeval forests. 
Many of them were absorbed by intermarriage with their numerous negro neigh- 
bours. Thus, in a general sense at least, the problem of the disruption of this 
racial group is solved; their early unity w r as broken by the advance of other 
peoples ; they are the remnants of a population, at one time of wide distribution,, 
which inhabited Central and Southern Africa. 

We must, however, be careful not to push too far the conclusions drawn from 
these facts. The negroes have their rights to the soil of Africa, and aTe not to be 
looked upon as intruders. If we consider the diminutive races without prejudice,, 
we recognise that they are a nomadic, hunting people whose mode of life is 
enough to prevent their ever becoming a fixed race, although they certainly display 
an inclination to lead a more or less independent existence on such territory as 
may he conceded to them near other more advanced peoples. Thus it is incorrect 
to characterise them straightway as the “ original inhabitants ” of any district in 
which they may he found. When they grow to larger numbers than the produce 
of their hunting can feed, they are forced to move, and exactly like the gypsies, they 
are undisturbed by the presence of other peoples in their new settlements. Hence, 
at the present day, it is totally impossible to say with certainty whether negroes or 
pygmies were the first to settle in a district where both are found. But if we fol- 
low our old rule of looking for the early home of a race in the spot where it is to. 
be found in largest numbers and of the purest type, then we may reasonably sup- 
pose that the South Africa steppes developed a special race in the dwarfs, and 
that the characteristics of this race may be easily explained as resulting from 
the conditions of their first place of settlement. Upon this theory the northern' 
members of this race are merely the remnants left by previous migrations, frdm; 
the South. Like the Bushmen, they have remained hunters with no material ■ 
wealth, and have simply accommodated themselves to the conditions of their new 
home, the tropical forests. Into these forests they were driven back almost with- 
out exception, when the negroes became an agricultural people and occupied all? 
the ground available for cultivation ; with such resources their numbers naturally^ 
increased far more rapidly than those of the dwarfs, who had to rely: f Upci$| 
nature’s bounty. The process of expulsion was not carried out without a 
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It is very probable that wc have a reference to this conflict in the legends of 
antiquity which tell of the wars between the pygmies and the cranes, mentioned 
by Homer (Iliad, III, G) ; in fact, the ancients placed the land of the pygmies at 
the sources of the Nile, where the dwarfs are the most numerous at the present 
day, surrounded by mixed peoples whose existence is sufficient evidence for the 
further extension of the pygmies in earlier times. By the cranes were probably 
meant the tall inhabitants of the Nilotic swamps, of whom the Dinka are the 
% most important surviving branch. Here we have one of the rare cases in African 
history where we can retrace the changing fortunes of a people for thousands of 
years. 

By the adoption of this simple theory, we avoid a largo number of the diffi- 
culties which confront those writers who are rash enough, upon the evidence we 
have given, to infer a close connection between the iair races of South Africa, and 
the Hamites ot North Africa. Charles Hichard Lepsius has attempted to support 
this theory with linguistic arguments, a praiseworthy effort, though by no means 
convincing in all its details ; the theory has been tenaciously held, and a migra- 
tion or invasion of Hamites from the north to the south of the continent lias been 
conjectured, upon no other evidence than the peculiar position of the Hottentots 
among the fair mces and the dwarfs of South Afnca. Whereas the dwarfs are 
obviously an unsettled race of hunters, the Hottentot is no less obviously a cattle- 
breeder and the products of his civilization are comparatively rich. Thus it is per- 
fectly clear that he must have brought these products with him from the North. 

Till-, conclusion is absolutely contradicted by the results of comparative eth- 
nology, which must ultimately decide the matter. The truth is that as far as 
the products of civilization are concerned, all South African shepherd peoples, 
Hottentots as well as negroes, form one whole, or arc at any rate very nearly 
related. A few examples w ill make this plain. 

The clothing of the Hottentots and the Bantu peoples of South Africa, espe- 
cially their chief garment, the kaross, is entirely similar in the two groups of 
peoples. The wooden vessels of the Hottentots, m the manufacture of which they 
show great dexterity, resemble those of the Kaffirs so closely in shape and orna- 
mentation as to be easily confused with them. The same remark applies to their 
musical instruments. Both races breed the same animals and upon very similar 
principles. Both understand the art of forging iron. The civil constitution of 
the Hottentot races corresponds to that of the neighbouring negroes in its main 
details. 

Now, as all these implements and institutions are nowhere to he found among 
the Bushmen, we may reasonably conclude that the higher civilization of the 
Hottentots has been derived from the neighbouring negro races, especially the 
Kaffirs. If this transference of civilization lollowed upon an infusion of negro 
blood, we have a complete explanation of the anthropological difference between 
Hottentot and Bushman, and in particular, of the greater stature of the Hottentot. 
Moreover, in East Africa a small admixture of Semitic blood may not be wholly 
inconceivable. At the same time, the Hottentots have not merely taken what the 
Kaffirs had to give ; they also exerted an influence in their turn. Certain figures 
_ of Kaffir mythology are undoubtedly derived from Hottentot legends, as is proved 
by the phonetic changes of words ; the custom of mutilating the fingers for super- 
"sfcifcious reasons arose in this way, for, as generally, when two races come into 
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contact, the weaker is often considered as possessing greater magical powers, and 
thus influences the intellectual life of the stronger. 

On the other hand, the point which differentiates the Hottentots from the 
cattle-breeding negro races is not any one characteristic, a repetition of which may 
be sought in far North Africa and West Asia; it is a x*dnt of primal and original 
difference, the features common to Hottentot and Bushman. Above all, the Hot- 
tentot is not a cultivator, like the Kaffir; he procures his scanty vegetable diet as 
the Bushman docs, by grubbing up edible roots with a stone-weighted stick; again, 
he has lost none of his passion for the chase, by which he often procured his chief 
food-supply, as, like most nomads, he could rarely bring himself to slaughter one 
of his cattle. His weapons combine the arsenal of the Bushman and the Kaffir. 
The great intellectual characteristic of the race, a fatal and yet invincible care- 
lessness, makes the final link of the chain uniting Hottentot' and Bushman, and 
has been handed down to him from his unsettled and uncultured ancestors, who 
abandoned tlieir destinies to the sport of chance and accident. 

C . Tiik Fate of tuk Hottentots as apparent in History 

Tiik transformation of the Hottentots to a shepherd people probably took place 
in East Africa; perhaps the relatively better physical development of the race 
may be explained by tlieir stay in this more fruitful district. The Bantu peoples 
wliu first instructed them, soon drove them out. Even within historical times, 
remnants of the Hottentots were to be found in Natal (cf. above, p. J22), though 
the larger part of the race were then living beyond the Kai River and were soon 
forced hack as far as the Great Fish River. The Hottentots retreated in some 
cases northward across the Orange River, while others invaded the western part 
of the ("ape: this district, previous to these migrations, had been in the possession 
of the Bushmen, who even at the time of European colonisation were wandering 
about the country in numerous bands, and were constantly involved in bloody 
wars with the Hottentots. 

Such were the respective conditions of the Hottentots and Bushmen when the 
first Dutch colonists set foot upon South African soil (1002). These formidable 
European adversaries now appeared upon their western flanks, while in the East 
the Kaffirs continued their advance, inflexibly, though for the most part in peace- 
ful fashion. 

Before the year 1652, when Jan van Riebeck founded a Dutch settlement in 
Table Baj, the Hottentots had only come into temporary and generally hostile 
contact with Europeans. The first Portuguese viceroy of India, Don Francesco 
d’Almeida, had paid with his life for a landing on the Cape at Saldanha on March 
1, 1510. Misunderstandings also took place with the new settlers (Boers), which 
speedily resulted in open war (1059). Gradually the Dutch succeeded in driving 
back their opponents, employing upon occasion discreditable methods. The fickle- 
ness of the Hottentots and the hostility of the separate tribes proved the best 
allies of the Dutch ; thus in the year 1080 a war broke out between the Namaqua 
(cf. p. 425) and the Griqua, in which the latter were defeated and sought the pro- 
tection of the colonists. 

The history of the war between the Hottentots and the Dutch settlers is not 
rich in striking events ; the Hottentots were not destroyed at one blow ; we see 
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them gradually retreating and dwindling in a manner more suggestive of fusion 
and absorption than of extermination. But as the Hottentots retired, and the 
settlers with their Hocks advanced, a new enemy appeared, who considered the 
Dutch cattle quite as well worth plundering as those of the native shepherd 
tribes; the Bushmen (busjcxma ns) did not vanish ns rapidly as the Hottentots, in 
whose territories they had lived as predatory, hated enemies, but maintained their 
ground. They soon brought upon themselves the hatred of the colonists. The 
Dutch had their dealings with the Hottentots, and lived on peaceful terms with 
them from time to time; but a ruthless war of extermination was waged against 
the Bushmen. Thus in a comparatively short time the fate of these related 
peoples was decided in the Cape itself : the Hottentots were reduced to poverty, 
their unity was broken, and they intermingled more and more with the settlers; 
whereas the Bushmen were exterminated or driven northward across the Orange 
Biver. 

The attention of the colonists was soon directed to new and formidable oppo- 
nents, the Kailirs, with whom they had already come in contact in the interior for 
the first time in the year 1688. delations between the Hottentots and Katlirs at 
that period seem to have been tolerably friendly, although the latter had in no way 
cheeked their onward movement, and some bodies had already appeared beyoml 
the Sunday River. The consequence of this peaceful immigration was the forma- 
tion of a mixed race of Kaffirs and Hottentots upon tin; frontier line. In the year 
1737 began the first hostile collisions of Kailirs and Dutch which are of importance 
in relation to the history of the Hottentots, in so far as the uncertainty of' their 
position upon the frontier led to the junction of Hottentot hands or tribes, who 
maintained their independence for some time by force of arms; moreover, the 
Hotteutot-Kafiir race, the Gonaqua, which was settled in this district, was com- 
paratively powerful and independent. Thus about 1780, the chieftain Buy ter suc- 
ceeded in collecting a following upon the Fish River and resisting all attacks for 
sometime; similarly the brothers Stuunnan maintained their independence for a 
considerable period about 1703. Tim names of these leaders plainly indicate that 
these were not movements of pure blooded Hottentots. 

Meanwhile the Dutch supremacy collapsed, and in 1795 England first seized 
the Cape on the absorption of Holland by France, an occupation to become pei- 
manent by 1806. During the English period, the Cape Hottentots have no further 
historical importance, though they performed useful service in the employment of 
the government during the different Kaffir wars ; the Bushmen had been almost 
•exterminated. The Hottentots who still survived in the Cape were mainly con- 
centrated in the different reservations; the largest of these in Fort Beaufort, district 
was originally founded as an outwork against th * Kaffir invasions. But in the 
North, a portion of the race remained independent for nearly a century, an age 
of long and not inglorious struggle. 

Here, to the north of Cape Colony, lived the Namaqua (Naman, Nama) ; the 
greater part of the race was settled south of tire Orange River, although, even at the 
time of the discovery, they extended as far north as the heights of Angra Bequeim. 
Whether they were then attempting to extend their area, or were remaining quietly 
within their territory, is not known. The southern pari of the race had come into 
<contact with the Dutch as early as 1661, had quickly lost their language and 
distinctive character, and received a considerable infusion of European blood ; the 
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northern group, on the contrary, were hardly affected by these influences. This 
nation was constantly molested by the Dutch upon the south, and became vig- 
orously aggressive, finding an energetic leader in the chieftain Christian Jager. 
Christian made attacks and marauding expeditions both north and south; when 
the Korana-Hottcntots moved down the Orange River in the last decade of the. 
eighteenth century, and entered the territory of his race, he drove them back* with* 
great slaughter. The weakest resistance which lie experienced was that offered 
on the north, where the shepherd tribe of the Iicrero (Ova-H6rcro) were situated; 
they were now plundered and reduced to slavery by the Hottentots. The marau- 
ding expeditious of the Naniacjua extended to ( )vamboland and beyond the Cunene;. 
the tribe had been gradually transformed into a mobile nation of riders. 

The rule of Junker Afrikaner, a son of Christian (1836-1862), is marked by J 
continuous warfare and plundering; lie completely subjugated the Hereto, and at 
Windhoek and Okahdndja he ruled over Nama, Damara, and (from 1861) Onddnga- 
Ovambo. Under his successor Christian, this dominion almost entirely collapsed. 
The Herero were incited to take up arms by the Swedish traveller Karl Johan 
Andersson, whose leg was broken in 1864 in one of these "battles;” Christian was 
killed in the course of this struggle. But the Hottentot supremacy received its 
severest blow under Christian’s brother Jan Jonker Afrikaner, when the most 
powerful of the Herero chiefs, Ka-MaMrero (Kamaherero),the son of Ka-Tjamuaha,. 
procured supplies of arms and ammunition and fought against the Namaqua with 
general success. Then it was that the German missionaries (especially Hugo 
Ifahn) made their influence felt; in 1870 they succeeded in bringing about a peace, 
at Okahrindja, providing that for the future Jan Jonker should retain Windhoek 
as his capital, and should cease all hostilities against the Herero. However, 
Jan Jonker did not long keep peace, for the peculiar nature of the communistic 
property-tenure which prevailed upon the frontier-land made friction almost inevi- 
table ; a new war broke out, and on this occasion Jan Jonker was so utterly beaten 
that his power was completely broken. 

It was now plain that only the interference of a stronger power could put a 
stop to these continual wars. Hardly had Jan Jonker disappeared from thv. scene, 
when a new enemy to the Herero appeared in the person of Moses Witbooi, who 
again troubled the land for another series of years. He was no more successful 
than his predecessor in thoroughly subduing the Herero; on the contrary, he 
suffered several serious defeats, and lost the position of leader to the forces of the 
race, his place being taken by his son. This man, Hendrik Witbooi, was an even 
more restless personality, a fanatic who succeeded in raising his followers to the 
heights of enthusiasm by inspiring them with his mystical semi-religious ideas. 
Here we have one of those many cases which are to be noticed in other parts of' : 
the world, in which the propaganda of Christianity produce unlooked-for effects 
upon the natives. However, his marauding expeditions were checked in course' 
of time, first by the vigorous resistance of the Herero, and later by the interference 3 
’of the German government In the year 1884 Hendrik Witbooi undertook an \l 
expedition into the district of the Herero, just at the time when the Germans! ^ 
were making their first attempts at colonisation upon the coast ; when he returned^ 
in 1885 he suffered a heavy defeat at the hands of the Herero, and at the same* ■ 
time Kamaherero placed himself under German protection. A troublesome perloli 
of confusion and weakness then ensued, and after the death of Kamaherero (18^6^ 
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Witbooi’s invasions were pressed with greater ferocity ; he made his fortress of 
Hornkranz the base for these operations, until, in the usual manner of European 
intervention, Germany advanced in force, stormed Hornkranz on April 12, 1892, 
and at length forced Hendrik Witbooi to surrender unconditionally on the 9th of 
September, 1894, — occurrences which properly belong to the history of German 
colonisation. t 

The Bergdamara were also involved in all these struggles. They inhabit 
IJamaraland together with the Herero, and may have been settled them with the 
Bushmen before the arrival of their present neighbours. They are best considered 
as a mixed Hottentot-negro people, which has preserved but few traces of its 
origin, displaying similarity to the negro in appearance, and to the Hottentot in 
language, while their mode of life reminds us of the Bushmen. never 

appeared in the Hottentot wars as an independent powei, but wen* always employed 
as auxiliary troops. 

Beside the Xamaqua, two other Hottentot races are worthy of mention, the 
Korana and the Griqua, who settled in the north of the Cape and north of the 
Orange River, The Koruna, who originally dwelt in the interior, did not come 
into contact with Euroj>eans until a late period, although they lmd long shown 
a tendency to extend the aiea of their nomadic existence m a southerly dimotion. 
The adwiuce of the colonists threw thorn back upon their old settlements on either 
side of the Middle and I’pper Orange River, when* they wore more closely con- 
fined as time went on; they made an attempt to extend their territory down 
stream, but were defeated with great slaughter by the Nanmqua. Since that 
time, the people has been broken up into numerous small tribes and is in a state 
of hopeless disruption. 

As the Xamaqua had migrated northward, so the Griqua, a race with a strong 
infusion of European blood (of. p 424), retieuted northward to avoid the pressure 
of the advancing colonists. They were composed of the remnants of various tribes, 
one of winch had finally (1813) given its name to the whole. One portion of them, 
now simply known as Bastaards, remained behind in the Karroo Mountains. The 
main body, under the leadership of their chieftain Adam Kok, a liberated negro 
slave from the coast of Mozambique, crossed the Orange River in 1810 a little 
below its junction with the Vaal, and founded a “ Free State.” In the year 1820 
the Griqua wore living in three race* •under the two Kok.s and Berewl, in a district 
extending from Daniels Kuyl to the Riet Kiver. When Nicholas Waterhoer was 
elected in Griquatown in 1822, many Griqua withdrew and joined other races; 
a second exodus under Buys moved toward the mountains on the frontier of Cape 
Colony, and produced the “ Bergenaers.” In 1828, Adam Kok s Griqua, supported 
by numerous reinforcements from Namaqualand »nd elsewhere, went to the Bush- 
man colony of Thilippolis, which had been devastated by the Kaffirs. From 1834 
the Griqua chiefs were in receipt of British subsidies, and in 1848-1853 the people 
were under British suzerainty. 

After the recognition of the Orange Free State in 1854, the government of this 
republic pressed yet harder upon the eastern Griqua, who emigrated in 1 862 beyond 
the Drakensberg to “No Man’s Land” in Kaffraria, after several individuals, even 
before Livingstone’s time, and notably in 1859, had attempted to advance further 
northward in the hope of reaching the Ngami Lake or the Zambesi, undertakings 
Which generally resulted in failure. About this time (1861) the Amapondo chief- 
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tain Faku, who was threatened by the Kaffirs, resigned his rights in favour of 
England, who divided such of the territory as was not occupied by the Pondomisi, 
Baka, and Xesibi inhabitants among the Griquas, Basutos, and Fingos of Adam 
Kok. This district, of which the capital, Kokstacl, still recalls the name of the 
former leader, was united, in 1876, with Cape Colony, as “East Griqualand.” 

Meanwhile, the western Griquas, who were divided from their brethren tiy the 
lower Vaal Fiver, had also suffered under the continual advance of the Cape Boers, 
and struggles between Boers and Griquas were of frequent occurrence (for example, 
in 1843). Finally, on October 27 , 1871, England succeeded in persuading Water- 
boor, the chief, to cede his territory to her, disregarding the protest of the Orange 
Boors, who appealed to the < Jarman emperor ; this land had risen enormously in 
value since the discovery of the diamond fields on the lower Vaal and in Kim- 
berley in 1807-1868. In 1870 the claims of the Transvaal republic were satisfied 
by a payment of £60,000 (1,800,000 marks), and “Griqualand West” also became 
a province of Cape Colony. 

Everywhere, by slow degrees and diplomatic skill, a peaceful modus vivendi 
was attained for Hottentots and European settlers alike. But the yellow races of 
South Africa must eventually disappear from history, though their fate may be 
long delayed. For instance, in 1867 Nicholas Waterboer’s Griqua subjects only 
amounted to a few hundred. Their national existence is being brought to an end, 
not by bloody extermination, but by constant infusions of European blood. 


3. EAST AFRICA 

The huge southern half of the African continent, the home of the negro peoples, 
is washed by two oceans, the Atlantic on the west and the Indian on the east. 
As is the character of these seas, so is the development of the peoples upon their 
shores. For thousands of years the Southern Atlantic was merely a mighty harrier 
dividing the land of the black races from the isolated American continent. Its 
coasts were the boundary of the negro-inhabited world, undisturbed by external 
influences, and equally cut off by natural barriers from the interior of the conti- 
nent. Far different was the aspect of the sea which heats upon the shores of 
India and Arabia, which from remote antiquity was illumined by the light of 
different civilizations ; and even though no centre of higher culture arose upon 
the east coast of Africa itself, yet it lay open to the ever-recurring waves of foreign 
influence, and sold its products, its ivory, its gold, and its men. 

Thus the cast is the active side of the African continent, and for that reason 
alone is worthy of consideration as a whole. It is certain that from the east coast 
those seeds of civilization were brought to Africa which have passed through their 
special stages of development in the interior. At this point, contact with the 
external world was more intimate and permanent than anywhere else in negro 
Africa. For many of these influences w T e have historical evidence; others belong 
to prehistoric times, and it is the task of the ethnologist to decipher the traces 
which they have left. , 

But at the outset one extraordinary feature of this district strikes our notice; 
although East Africa seems to have been saturated with foreign influence, yet it 
displays no marked superiority over other parts of the continent. In fact the 
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civilization of the coast-races is remarkably poor. As we look for traces of foreign 
artistic skill, and listen for echoes from the old Indian and Semitic worlds, we see 
tribes of miserable negroes living out their little lives as though they had never 
been touched by any influence of higher civilization. Negro culture does not 
become flourishing until we penetrate deep into the interior, beyond the great lakes ; 
such foreign influences as can be observed in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
coast are of modern origin, and of but little service for the explanation of bygone 
a^es. The negro character is little capable of carrying on the work of foreign 
civilization. 

Moreover we have to remember the fact that when foreign civilization is brought 
into contact with peoples in a low stage of development, its influence may as easily 
be destructive as stimulating. Civilization must be slowly digested and assimi- 
lated, if it is to produce any permanent improvement ; it cannot be imposed upon 
a people by main force. It is for this reason that European culture lias worked 
such irreparable damage and destroyed so many promising growths. It had 
nothing in common with the indigenous native civilizations with which it came in 
contact, which could not understand its greatness and to which it therefore 
remained useless. Every civilized people is, in some sort, a great organism which 
multiplies its power a thousandfold by means of the division of labour, and tries to 
give its component members their due share of all production, whether material or 
intellectual. Every savage people which comes into connection with this mighty 
engine is incorporated with it, just as a new' wheel or piston may be fitted to a 
machine ; it is forced to co-operate as far as it can do so, and it receives its share in 
the products of the civilization in question. But it speedily becomes apparent 
that the new addition is not of the same material as the general body politic to 
which it lias been added, that it is quickly w r orn out and is not steeled and hard- 
ened like the rest by assiduous toil. And when a savage race which lias been 
half-civilized by this process breaks off its connection with the rest of the machine, 
the last state of it is far worse than the first. It has lost the primal virtues and 
acquired civilized vices. 

A similar course of events is now coming to pass in Africa. On every side 
European cloths, arms, and utensils aTe being brought into the country and offered 
to the negro in exchange for the fruits of his oil palms, for the india-rubber of 
his primeval forests, and for his ivory.' This trade implies the extension of native 
industry and art. Imported textile fabrics are driving out the native leather 
and woven stuff’s ; firearms arc superseding the weapons which the natives were 
able to forge for themselves; and the once highly prized native ornaments cannot 
hold their ground before the traders' glass beads. European wares offer, it is true, 
some apparent compensation for all this. But suppose all importation to be sud- 
denly stopped ; then the African races which we have influenced w’ould be utterly 
poverty stricken, and reduced to a far lower grade of civilization than that which 
they had themselves previously reached. They would have the greatest difficulty 
in recovering their old artistic skill, and would perhaps be forced to seek instruc- 
tion from neighbours wdio were once far inferior to themselves. In a few genera- 
tions, European civilization would certainly have totally disappeared. 

These facts enable us to form conclusions as to past epochs, and the problem as 
to the lack of civilization in East Africa is easily solved. The races in the neigh- 
bourhood of the coast were always open to the immediate influence of foreign nations. 
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and were, so to speak, gorged with civilization. With the inhabitants of the actual 
seaboard, and the natives of the far interior, the case is somewhat different. The 
former certainly had their full share of this superabundant civilization; but the 
exponents of this foreign culture brought them more than material products ; they 
intermariied with them, and formed a new race, differing in many respects f from 
the pure negro. On the other hand, the races of the interior were but slightly 
affected by the new civilization, and perhaps for this reason were better able to 
grasp and to assimilate what they received than the inhabitants in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the coast. Therefore, if we are seeking traces of foreign influ- 
ence 1 , it will be advisable to pass over East Africa itself, and to examine more 
closely the interior of the continent. 

There is also another reason for the lack of civilization in East Africa. The 
main portion of the district consists of plains, obstacles to communication are few 
and far between, and special circumstances upon the north and south favoured 
the growtli of warlike shepherd peoples, bringing destruction upon the lives and 
property of the agricultural races hy their marauding raids ; on several occasions 
they devastated the whole of the broad table-land, and may easily have destroyed 
any remnants of earlier civilizations. In modern times a similar process may be 
seen in operation. 

Foreign influences, however, are those which we can trace most nearly to their 
souree, and indeed, without some knowledge of the earlier history, we shall be 
wholly unable to understand the internal development of East Africa. 

A. Foreign Influences in Early Times 

The most difficult of the problems which confront us, when we examine the 
working of early influences in East Africa, may be stated thus : Has Malay influence 
been operative here 7 It is well known that part of the population of the neigh- 
bouring island of Madagascar is of Malay origin, and even in historical times Mada- 
gascar pirates often earned off slaves from the East African coast. Great courage 
and highly skilled seamanship must have been necessary to enable the Malays to 
cross the Indian Ocean and to repeat this journey with the deliberate intention 
of colonizing Madagascar, for apparently the settlement was not due to some one 
chance arrival ; this being so, it seems obvious that the Malay seamen must have 
known and visited the co ist of the mainland. The onh question is, whether they 
founded settlements there and whether any traces of their influence have remained. 
The difficulty of finding an answer is increased by our ignorance of the period 
about which the Malay migrations may have taken place, and moreover, in view 
of the poverty of East African civilization (cf. p. 428), we are forced to look for 
these traces in the interior and not upon the coast. As a matter of fact, several 
striking points are to be found, notably the characteristic distribution of the palm- 
fibre cloth, which is in use in the Congo basin, sporadically in East Africa and 
among the Malays of Madagascar; in fact, the art of making this fabric seems 
to have originated on the other side of the ocean, in Indonesia, and to have been 
brought from thence to Madagascar. It is by no means inconceivable that the art 
was learnt from Malay settleis by the, inhabitants of East Africa, who passed it on 
toward the Congo basin, while it largely dh ippeared in East Africa itself, owing 
to tlie pressure of unfavourable circumstances. In that case, we should, b&Y0 at 
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least one trace which might lead to further results. It may also be mentioned that 
among the Wasagara the spirits of the dead are called Pepo and the spirit world 
Peponi, which recalls the widespread Malay-Polynesian expression “ Po ” for the 
realm of the dead. 

Whether the Malay seafarers circumnavigated the south of Africa and advanced 
to the west coast, is hard to say. Theodor Waitz has adduced some evidence in 
favour of the theory, and L. Frobenius has recently attempted to provide a more 
satisfying foundation for similar hypotheses, but with doubtful success. 

* We find ourselves on firmer ground when we turn to examine the influence of 
Indian civilization upon East Africa. 

Of all the great civilized peoples of the world, those of nearer India possess the 
scantiest historical records; absorbed in Lho elaboration of systems of philosophy 
and mysticism, they never set any value upon the matter-of-fact point of view or 
the true relation of events. Thus the attempts at geographical definition made in 
early Indian times are to our ideas strangely confused with legend, heterogeneous 
•and vague. The world is figured as the sacred lotus flower, floating upon the water. 
The centre of the flower with the rising pistil is the highland of Asia with the sacred 
mountain Meru, the Himalaya. The petals are the several countries of the earth, 
and the first of the largest petals looking southward is India itself, the eastern 
petal is China, the northern, Central Asia and Siberia, and the western, Iran and 
the countries to the west. Between these large petals are smaller ones, among 
them Sanksa, which from its position must be East Africa, and, in particular, 
Zanzibar. 

It appears, in fact, that in ancient times India like China maintained a vigo- 
rous intercourse by sea with foreign countries ; but when other peoples visited the 
■coasts of India and were themselves encouraged to make the venture of a sea 
voyage, this commerce declined. We know that Indians settled in Southern Arabia 
and also upon the island Socotra, which was excellently situated as an intermediate 
trading station: the name DiosJcoricles, adopted by the Greeks, plainly recalls the 
.Sanskrit name of “ the blessed islands.” In a word, the Indians were the commer- 
cial nation of the Indian Ocean, until the development of Greek and Arabian sea 
power, which monopolised the trade with its dangers and its profits. The East 
African coast was certainly visited by Indian ships, and settlements were certainly 
made there; even later, at the period of Arab influence, we find individual Indians 
in business upon the coast, attracted thither from their homes by the profits to be 
made in trade. One fact is certainly well established ; in view of the strong caste 
prejudices of the Indians no infusion of Indian blood worth mentioning could have 
? been made upon the coast of East Africa ; even at the present day those Indians 
who have enriched themselves by trading upon the joast return home almost with- 
out exception. 

. There are other numerous evidences of an early civilization in East Africa, 
vj'rom Somaliland as far southward as Mozambique ruined stone buildings are 
to be found upon the cvjast, many of which certainly belong to the period of Por- 
- tuguese and Arabic supremacy, while the origin of others is yet unexplained. 
* Accor din g to Henry O’Neill, this chain of ruins is terminated at Mozambique. 
But further south, beyond the Zambesi, in the interior of Sofala is a large dis- 
'fgrict containing a large number of extensive ruins, namely, Mashonaland. Vague 
accounts of these ruins had long been current upon the coast, but Karl Mauch 

■> s.- vr; ■ u . . 
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(1837-1875) was the first European with a scientific training to visit and describe 
them accurately. Since his day, numerous investigators have devoted themselves 
to the further examination of these old remains of civilization, the unusual size 
and solidity of which vividly impress the imagination. 

The numbers of the ruins in North Mashonaland cannot even yet be accurately 
stated. These stone buildings are all of veiy similar character; in their simplest 
form they consist of a circular wall, built of hewn stones without mortar, and often 
displaying some simple ornamentation of straight lines running round their circum- 
ference. Usually a second wall surrounds this first circle, and the intervening 
space is divided into small rooms by partitions. The entrance is guarded by 
special fortifications, in keeping witli the whole character of these buildings, which 
indicates that the inhabitants lived in a hostile district in a state of continual 
war. Strong massive towers, the object of which it is difficult to explain, rose 
here and there (see Fig. G in the plate facing this page, “ Antiquities of Simbabwe 
in South Africa”). The ruins are exceptionally poor in objects of civilization : we 
may mention a few figures of birds and pots of soapstone, iron implements which 
perhaps belonged to later inhabitants of the ruins, some porcelain, which may have 
been brought into the interior by Arab merchants, and this is practically all. In 
old accounts, especially in those of the Arabs, we hear of strange inscriptions on 
the gates, which were unintelligible to the visitors ; such inscriptions have been 
discovered in modern times, and appear to be of Semitic origin. 

There is, however, no doubt about the nature of the attraction which brought 
the builders of these stone castles so far into the interior. Everywhere in the 
neighbourhood of the buildings we find smelting furnaces, dross, pieces of ore, and* 
remnants of crucibles, and in mauy of these fragments are still to be found traces 
of the yellow shining metal which has been recently discovered in Mashonaland in 
such surprising abundance, and is bringing a stream of foreign emigrants into the 
country; there can be no doubt that these old fortresses were built to protect the 
gold-diggers. So even now forts are rising in Mashonaland to protect the diggers, 
whose hunger for gold drives them into this district which has hardly as yet been 
opened up. 

Numbers of people have discussed the question, who could have built these 
ruins. Every nation which could possibly have come into connection with the 
country has been mentioned, — Phoenicians, Persians, Indians, Jews, Greeks, Egyp- 
tians, Arabs, and Malays. We shall not gain certainty upon the question until 
more inscriptions have been found and deciphered. The greatest importance is to 
be attached to the poverty of the artistic work. Several of the above-mentioned 
people's could not have failed to adorn these settlements whicli they regarded as 
permanent at the time with their own characteristic decorations. This consider- 
ation at once excludes the Indians, the Egyptians, and the Greeks. The Malays 
are not to be thought of, and thus the Semitic peoples alone remain, the Phoeni- 
cians and the Arabs; a neglect of artistic practice has been characteristic of these 
races from early times, and reappears in the later decrees' of Islam (cf. above, 1 
p. 251). Consideration of the geographical position of these two races will show ,, 
proof in favour of the neighbouring Arabs, especially the Sabseans, and above all 
the Southern Arabians, who have a long an5 eventful history behind them. Only . 
the Phoenicians of the earliest period, who were still settled on the shores of the f , 
North Indian Ocean, can be considered in comparison. 
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The name Sabsean is perhaps recalled by the river Sabi, near which are situated 
the most important ruins, especially the famous Simbubwe or Simbabye (see the 
plate facing page 432). The name of this castle is of Kaffir origin and means 
simply the chiefs house or the residency. As the name continues in use to de- 
note the residence of the greater Kaffir chiefs, the mistaken idea has arisen that 
the \)ld Simbabwe was inhabited in historical times. The supposition that the 
biblical Ophir was situated in South Africa was supported with much success by 
Karl Peters in 1895. According to his view the name of the most important 
Ruined places, Fura, retains an echo from the old land of gold. The neighbouring 
race of the Makalanga, who are also gold-washers, is said to show unmistakable 
traces of Semitic influence both in customs and in physique. 

Some of the drawings found upon the rocks in the neighbourhood, which 
strongly remind us of the Bushmen sketches (see the plate facing page 420) and also 
the figure of a liunter engraved upon a potsherd in which obesity is indicated (sec 
Fig. 3 of the plate facing page 432), give some ground for the presumption that a 
population of Bushman character was living about the foreign settlers at the time 
when the ruins were inhabited. It might almost be believed that the old traditions 
of the gold-collccting arts which are indeed attached to India, refer to the diminu- 
tive population of Mashonaland who made a business of collecting gold. The error 
in the geographical position of the gold mines is by no means uucxampled ; thus, 
for instance, Strabo places the pygmies who were attacked by the cranes in India. 

The similar condition in which all the ruins have been found invites the sup- 
position that they were besieged and finally stormed by an advancing foe. Thus 
it would appear that their earlier grandeur was overthrown at one blow. 

As regards the question of the Arab settlements of antiquity, we have informa- 
tion from writers who belong to European civilization, namely, the so-called “ Peri- 
plus of the Erythnean Sea,” and the Geography of Ptolemaeus. From these sources 
p appears that in the second century a. I), there were a large number of trading 
^pations upon the east coast of Africa, with which the Arabs maintained a vigorous 
3nd profitable trade. It was just at that period that the Arabs began to monopo- 
lise the trade by forcing the. Egyptian ships to transfer their cargoes to Arab 
vessels at the exit of the strait of Bab el-Mandeb. It can hardly be doubted 
that the settlements had been in existence long before that period. The most 
southerly point known to Ptoleimeu* was the promontory of Prasum, which he 
places 16° 25' latitude south. This would nearly correspond to the latitude of the 
modern Mozambique. He also mentions Bhapla, which is to be found upon the 
coast of Zanzibar, corresponding possibly with the modern Pangani, which lies 
upon the river Kufu as the old town did upon the Ithaptus ; or it is to be identi- 
fied with Kilwa. Further north lay Tonike, Es.una, and other trading stations. 
Our informants have nothing to say of any unusually great export of gold and 
know nothing of the gold mines and towns of Mashonaland. They lay more 
^stress upon the export of sweet-smelling resin from Northern East Africa. Possi- 
bly the Arabs were careful to hide the source of their gold supply ; it is equally 
possible that their domination in Mashonaland had already come to ruin. The 
latter alternative is supported by an observation in the Arabic chronicle of Kilwa, 
stating that it was 1 not before the year 1000 a. 1). that the people of Makdishu 
(Magadoxo, Mogadisciu, or Mogdishu ; in Italian, Somaliland) rediscovered the gold 

mines of Sofala and worked them. 
you ra-28 
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As regards later centuries, Aral) accounts give somewhat uncertain informa- 
tion. Trade appears to have continued in a flourishing condition, and to have been 
shared by Indian and at times by Chinese ships. About 908 a. I). Makdishu and 
Rorawa (or Rrava) on the Somali coast were founded by Arabs from El Chasa on 
the Persian Gulf, as also was Kihva about 975. The islands of Zanzibar and 
Pemba had been in the hands of the Arabs long before, and even mixed races of 
Arabs and negroes were to be found on the coast. In the twelfth century we 
have mention of Malindi (Melinda) and also of Momba ; but Kilwa seems to have 
been predominant for a long period, — probably because it had the monopoly of 
the gold export, — while Makdishu was of chief importance on the north. Islam 
was transplanted to Africa at an early date and helped to consolidate the Arab 
settlements. So when the Portuguese finally raised the veil which shrouded these 
districts (1500 ; cf. below, p. 484) we find a number of flourishing Sultanates and 
rich towns upon the coast, which were in the hands of the Arabs from Sofala as 
far north as Maliudi, while a vigorous communication was kept up by sea between 
the coasts of East Africa and India. 

B. The Kaffiks 

(a) Monomotapa , — Great changes must have taken place in the interior at an 
early period, concerning which we have only vague accounts ; but we may con- 
sider as the mediate or immediate result of these the destruction of the castles of 
Mashonaland and the formation of a powerful State in that district, the famous 
kingdom of Monomotapa. The founders of the new State were undoubtedly 
negroes who spoke a Bantu language and still continue to inhabit the district, in 
short, the Kaffirs. The name of the people is of Arabic origin and* means simply 
“ unbelievers but as it lias been naturalised by use, we arc obliged to retain it. 

From Masudi’s account it appears that the Kaffirs migrated from the North 
southward and starting from Abyssinian territory finally arrived at Southeast 
Africa. The extent of these migrations is ‘probably exaggerated. In the tenth 
century a kingdom of the Zingi (Senclsh) existed in the interior of Sofala; the 
king could place three thousand warriors in the field, who were mounted upon 
oxen. The kingdom exported a large amount of slaves, gold, iron, and ivory. 
Races related to the Seiulsh seem to have lived some distance away upon the 
coast ; others who were less civilized lived in the interior and appear from descrip- 
tions to have been the ancestors of the Pshagga and Masimba ( vide inf ra). The 
later kingdom of Monomotapa, or more correctly of the Monomotapa (the word 
means “ sons of the mines ” and is undoubtedly applied to the ruling family) is 
probably identical with the older state of the Senclsh. The gold of the country, 
which was also worked by the Kaffirs, gave a spleudour to the kingdom of the 
Monomotapa, which was widely exaggerated by the ancient chroniclers; hence 
the kingdom was finally represented upon European maps as of fabulous extent, 

In modern times two races of the Kaffir people of South Africa can be distil^ 
guished, — an older race, which dates back to the original conquest of the distrid^ 
in autiquity, and a younger, warlike race* which, migrating back again from the? 
south, presses upon its peaceful northern relations as well as upon other peoples^; 
The people of Monomotapa belong to the older group, and their descendants now’ 
inhabit Mashonaland; for J. Theodore Bent (1827-1897) has shown thfitt the 
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modern Mashona call themselves Makalanga (cf. above) and therefore bear the 
same name as the inhabitants of Monomotapa, who were called Mocarangu, as is 
stated by the great historian of the Portuguese colonies, de Bnrros (1490—1570). 
These Mocaranga seem to have imitated the predecessors whom they expelled, and, 
as numerous ruins show, built strong stone walls round their settlements (Zhnbuoe 
— Zimbabwe, Luanza, Massapa, Einpongo, and Chicova). The history of the disrup- 
tion of Monomotapa has been depicted for us by Portuguese chroniclers ; about 
# 1600, it was divided into three States, separate provinces which had made thgm- 
selves independent (Sakumbe, Manu, and Chicova) ; these States grew weaker mid 
weaker, until in the nineteenth century the Zulus attacked and completely over- 
threw them. With this event and the advent of the Zulus a new epoch begins in 
the history of the Kaffir peoples. 

(b) Southeast Africa anterior to the Zulu Migrations. — At the time of the 
first European arrivals, the southwest of the continent was inhabited exclusively 
by Hottentots and Bushmen, as we have already seen (cf. pp. 410 and 122) ; in the 
southeast the Kaffir peoples were similarly distributed, though after their immi- 
gration they had probably absorbed many previous populations and showed many 
divergencies in respect of language and customs. Moreover, at the period of the 
early migrations from north to south, individual tribes had diverged upon either 
hand, as perhaps the Herero in Damaraland, the Mnshukulumbo on the Central 
Zambesi, who had formerly lived around the great lakes and others. To the north 
of the Lower Zambesi there seems to have been a settlement of Kaffirs mixed with 
other Bantu tribes. 

Among the southern peoples we have lirst to mention the Bcehuanas, who are 
thought by Gustav Theodor Fritz to have entered the district they now occupy at 
a later period than the Zulus. Beehuanalaml extends from the central pari of the 
Orange River as far north as the Zambesi, although upon the north numerous other 
tribes have advanced into Bechuana territory, so that the frontier line is indeter- 
minate. Legends of an emigration from the North exist among some of the 
southern tribes of this people; in civilization they were superior to the Zulus, but 
far behind them in military powers. 

The culture of the Kaffir laces, whose settlements extended to the Zambesi, was 
even higher than that of the Beeiiuanans. The (del civilization of Monomotapa 
had not entirely disappeared; they were able to manufacture vessels of gold and 
iron, to weave woollen fabrics and make garments of this material, and they 
maintained commercial relations with the Portuguese towns upon the coast. 

(c) The Xosas and the Zulus . — After the disruption of the wealthy Monomo- 
tapa no other great political organisation came into being, and a conquering race 
would have found itself confronted by a very feeble opposition. In process of time 
such a race arose in the person of the southeastern Kaffirs. Our information con- 
cerning their internal history is extremely scanty previous to their lirst collisions 
With the European settlers ; but this is not a serious loss, inasmuch as their great 

, campaigns of conquest, which convulsed Africa as far as the great lakes, were 
begun at a much later period. Most of the Kaffir races agree in the tradition that 
they migrated to their territory from the northeast, and the legend is confirmed by 
the; Arab chronicles; these migrations were not simultaneously undertaken, but 
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were slowly and gradually completed. In the seventeenth century the race of the 
Xosa Kaffirs (Kosa, Anakosa ; 1687 : Magose) were living furthest to the south, and 
had slowly penetrated southward into the Hottentot district. The northern group 
of the southeast Kaffirs were collectively known as “ Zulu ” and originally inhabited 
Natal and its northern coastline ; the Swazi, who lived in the district which bears 
their name, were closely related to them in language. 

Refore the appearance of Europeans, movements seem to have been going on 
within the Zulu group, resulting in the absorption of smaller tribes and the for- 
mation of stronger racial confederacies. Meanwhile the Xosa had to reckon with' 
the advance of white colonists. 

The first victims of the merciless war which afterward began, fell in the year 
1736, when a hunting party which had entered the Kaffir territory was murdered. 
Small skirmishes continued, especially after 1754, without stopping the advance 
of the colonists, until in the year 1 778 the governor of Cape Colony, Von l’letten- 
burg, laid down the boundary line of the Great Fish River. The Kaffirs, however, 
paid not the smallest attention to this delimitation, which converted a series of 
marauding expeditions into a formal war; in the year 1780 the first Kaffir war 
broke out, when a small hand of ninety-two colonists and forty Hottentots suc- 
cessfully drove the Kaffirs across the Great Fish River. Internal dissension had 
broken out among the Kaffirs themselves, and the races which lied across the 
boundary river had already been defeated and weakened, and were now forced 
to give way once more. In the following year the disturbances continued; in the 
years 1795-1796 the chief Dhlambe 1 had a desperate struggle with his nephew 
Ngqika for the supremacy in the Xosa territory. 

In 1797, Ngqika was proclaimed king of all the tribes to the west of the Kei 
by John Harrow, private secretary to the Earl of Macartney; he remained peaceful 
during the struggles of the English with the chief Kungwa (died 1811) on Algoa 
Hay and with Dhlambe on the Great Fish River. In the year 1818 he was driven 
westward after his defeat on the Amalinde plain on the Chumie River by 1 Ihlambe’s 
party under a man of low rank, the prophet and magician Makaima (Makarna, 
Makana); hut shortly afterwards (1819), before Graliamstown on the Kowie River, 
Makanna fell into the hands of the colonists he had attacked. The further details 
of the struggle are closely connected with the development of the Cape, and arc 
reserved until we reach that subject. 

Meanwhile, undisturbed by European attacks, a warrior State had arisen among 
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the Zulus, for which few parallels are to be fouud in the whole course of the world’s 
history. The Zulus, whose name is now generally extended to include the whole 
race, were originally nothing more than a small wandering tribe of little impor- 
tance ; but the immense energy and ruthless tyranny of Tclmka 1 gave them un- 
disputed pre-eminence about the beginning of the nineteenth century. Tchakas 
mother had sent him for safety to Dingiswayo, chief of the neighbouring and more 
powerful tribe of the Tetwa, where lie was brought up: then about the year 1818 
he returned at the age of thirty, took up the reins of government, and quickly 
* succeeded by a mixture of kindness and force in incorporating the Tetwas with 
the Zulus. 

The whole State was now remodelled with a view to war and conquest, and 
the subject members were organised and systematically trained for this purpose. 
The smaller racial confederacies disappeared one after the other, and family life 
within the tribe itself was almost entirely broken up. The nation was hence- 
forward divided into army corps each under its own warrior chief (Imluna); the 
women, who were also subjected to this military system, were nothing more than 
concubines, and were often not permitted to rear their own children. The army 
was constantly rejuvenated by enlisting the youthful members of conquered races ; 
the obvious result of this system was that constant wars were a vital necessity for 
the Zulu kingdom, and that its influence upon its neighbours was invariably de- 
structive. When these neighbours were not destroyed, they fell upon other races 
in their hasty retreat before the advancing Zulus, until at length a considerable 
part of South Africa was in a state* of ferment and commotion. 

Thus the Mantati, who had been thrust aside by the Zulus, threatened the 
Cape itself, after crushing some of the weaker races to the north of the ( ) ran go 
River; however, in 1823, they were defeated by the CJriqua Hottentots, and gradu- 
ally relapsed into quiescence. Remnants of other races, partly Amamtingu and 
Ngwana (“ Fekani ”) from the Tugela, partly Zulus who had shared in revolts 
against Tchnka's cruelty, streamed toward the southwest and finally joined the 
Fingu tribe : from 1835, after the war, some sixteen thousand of them were settled 
by the English to the east of the Great Fish River. 

In the year 1838, Tehaka fell a victim to a conspiracy of his two brothers, one 
of whom, Dingaan, seized the power after a hard struggle with his fellow con- 
spirator. He surpassed even TchaLu in cruelty and ferocious energy, and com- 
pleted the organisation of the army. Hut the enemies were already approaching, 
who were finally to break the Zulu power. English colonists had settled on the 
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coasts of Natal; in 1837, Poers crossed the mountains ami asked permission of 
Dingaan to settle. The Kaffir chief enticed the leader of the Poers, Pieter Retief, 
with sixty-six of his men, into his encampment, and for their confidence murdered 
them <m February 5, 1838 ; then begins a new page in South African history, 
one of the many which have been written in blood. For himself, the cowardly 
deed brought fatal consequences. The Poers gathered a strong force, inarched 
into Natal mirier the command of Andries Pretu rius, and inflicted a bloody defeat 
on Dingaan, when lie attacked their laager with twelve thousand men on Decern-, 
her lb, 1838. Dingaan lied to the Swazi Kaffirs and met his death among them 
shortly afterward (about 1840). His successor, Umgande, “Prince of* the Zulus,” 
who came to power on February 4, 1810, was obliged to abandon Natal to the 
Poors, who were shortly afterward (summer of 1842) forcibly incorporated with 
the English colonial empire. Thus an impassable barrier was set up on the south 
against the warlike tendencies of the Zulus ; their attacks upon the nortli became 
all the more frequent (of. below). 

Umgando's reign was a period of peace with the English. This state of affairs 
continued until Vingande’s son Ketehwayo (Cetewayo), in 1837, succeeded in 
defeating his brother Fmhelasi in a bloody battle upon tlic Tugela River, and 
ousting his father, who had not interfered in the quarrel. In Ketehwayo, the 
typical warrior Zulu prince, again came to light, and upon the death of Umgande 
in 1872 it became plain that the peace between the Zulus and the English govern- 
ment would be of no long duration. Marauding expeditions upon the frontier 
increased in frequency, and were further incited by refugees from cither party. 
Ketehwayo, who saw what was coming, had raised his army to the number of forty 
thousand men. England insisted that this dangerous force should be disbanded, 
and declared war upon the refusal of the Zulu ruler. There could be no doubt 
about the final issue. An English force was certainly destroyed by the spears and 
clubs of the Zulu regiments at Isandhlvvana (Isandula, January 22, 1879), and 
other small disasters were inflicted (June 1, death of Prince Napoleon at the 
Hyotoyosi River). Put as Dingaan was ultimately beaten by the Peers, so was 
Ketehwayo by the English (July 4, at Elundi) ; the Kaffir king was forced to 
surrender unconditionally in the forest of Ngome on the Black Umvolosi, on 
August 28, 1879. The further advance of the English and their gradual occupa- 
tion of the country are events which belong to Europcan-African history. 

(J) The jVntabrlr. — The crater of this racial war had thus been violently 
stopped ; but bands of warriors were spreading devastation oveT a wide area. At 
tlio time when Tchaka rose to be bead of the Zulu races, a part of his people fled 
away from his iron rule. Under the leadership of the chief Moselikatse (llm- 
selekazi) the band started northwest in 1818, and first came into collision with 
the race of the Makololo, who were settled in the eastern part of the modern 
Orange Free State. The Makololo retired before their attack, marched northward 
in 1824 under their chief Scbituanc, 1 crossed the Central Zambesi, and occasioned, 
disturbances in that district which will occupy our attention elsewhere. 

(Scbituane, chief of the Makololo (*1805 + 1851). 
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Meanwhile, the Matabele (Matebele; later, Amandabele), as the people of 
Moselikatse called themselves after a Zulu tribe that had long been settled in the 
Transvaal, met with other opponents between the Orange and Yaul Kivers, namely, 
a part of the Korana Hottentots, and also the Bnsuto people who were of the 
Bechuana race; these latter are said to have migrated to their territory at the 
outSet of the seventeenth century, and to have grown considerably in power by 
amalgamating the remnants of other races: the most important of the Bnsuto 
chiefs, Moshesh (from about 1S20 to 1808) readied the- Matabele attack in 1831, 
acquiring thereby both reputation and influence (fortress of Tabu Bossigo). The 
Matabele were unable to advance further south, and gradually got possession of 
the modern Transvaal. However, on one side the Boers, supported by the Korana 
and other nondescripts under the leadership of Hans Bloeiu, advanced northward 
across the Yaal liiver and defeated Moselikatse in 1837 at the BahuruLse town 
Mosiga; on the other side a Zulu army was sent against the deserters, which 
defeated and drove them away. They therefore pressed on beyond the Limpopo 
to Mashonaland, the old Monomotapa. The weak and disunited tribes could offer 
no effective resistance; plundering and slaughter was carried on in true Zulu 
fashion, the wives of the conquered race followed their new masters as prisoners, 
while the young men were enlisted in the army. As all the attempts of the 
Matabele to cross the Zambesi were fruitless, the main body of the race remained 
in Mashonaland, a standing cause of annoyance to their neighbours. After the 
death of Moselikatse, Lnbengula 1 became chief in 1870: about the beginning of 
the eighties there was a constant influx of whites into his kingdom, attracted by 
its wealth of gold; at the beginning of 1889 and 1894- his territory was taken 
over by the English South African company under colour of concessions alleged 
to have been made by him. The power of the Matabele was utterly broken by 
the defeat of Lobengula on November 1, 1893 (on the Bembesi Liver to the 
northeast of bis capital of Gu-Buluwayo). 

(e) The Dshaggct and Matrimba . — Less known to us than the history of the 
Matabele is that of the other Zulu peoples, whose devastating raids extended east- 
ward and far beyond the Zambesi. In their case we have to proceed more cau- 
tiously. In the first place it appears that Kaflirs of an older stock, closely 
resembling the Zulus in their cuslOiiis, had been settled in the Zambesi district, 
and the East African highland for centuries, that is, probably since the time of the 
great migration from the North: the Wayao, who vigorously attacked the Makua 
on the Bovmna during the last decade, were probably one of these tribes. But, 
in the next place, whole races have adopted the manners and military customs 
of the Zulus (the so-called Zulu apes), and luwe consequently helped to confuse 
the boundaries of the true area of Zulu distribution, overspread by the “ later inva- 
sion.” Now this same northern group of Kaflirs seems to have been vigorously 
active several centuries ago, and perhaps played the same part as the Zulus did in 
our own times : such at least seems to be the true significance of the Dsliagga and 
Masiraba expeditions which are worthy of a closer examination. 

1 Lobengula 
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When the second Portuguese embassy was staying in the year 1490-1491 with 
Mani-Congo, the king of the Lower Congo land, whose court was at Ambasse, news 
arrived from the interior that the people of the Mundequete, on the lakes at the 
sources of the Congo, were preparing for war. The Congo king immediately had 
himself baptised, like Chlodwig of old, and successfully beat the enemy. This 
first movement seems to have been the prelude to further struggles, to the invasion 
of the Dshagga. Under their king Sirnbo, these “ Giacas ” (Lopez) advanced 
toward tire west coast, defeated the Congo troops, whose king had great difficulty 
in maintaining his position even with Portuguese help, and subdued part of 
Angola. They renewed their attack from 1542-1546, arid after bringing Congo to 
the verge of destruction, were finally defeated ; the remainder of them then 
settled in the district of Kassandje. Their original habitation is said to have been 
about the sources of the Zambesi and of the Congo ; so they may very well have 
been a Kaffir race. Moreover, the military organisation of the Dshagga apparently 
corresponds in its main features with that of the Zulus. The Dshagga also 
increased their strength by incorporating with their troops the youth of the 
peoples whom they defeated and generally slaughtered. Of their attainments in 
civilization, or of their customs, we know but little: the name Dshagga is cer- 
tainly a Kaffir word and means troops,” “ soldiers,” or “ bodies of young men.” 

Another race of conquerors, the Masimba (Wasimba, Zimba), have been con- 
sidered as identical with the Dshagga; in the year 1540, they appeared on the 
Lower Zambesi, but are said to have been defeated by the Portuguese at that time. 
A long period of peace now ensued, until in 1572 the Masimba attacked Monoino- 
tapa and drove the ruler to seek help from the very Portuguese against whom he 
had fought successfully in 1571. But they also suffered defeats in the course of 
the long struggle which now followed ; in 1592 the Captain Andre da Santiago, 
the Commandant of Senna (Sena), was captured and eaten with three hundred of 
his followers by the barbarians at Tete. At the same time the Masimba continued 
to push their raids northward, their cupidity being more particularly inflamed by 
the rich towns upon the coast. Kilwa (= Kisiwani, Quiloa) fell into their hands by 
treachery in 1586. In the middle of March, 1589, they stormed Mombas, but a 
short time previously received a severe defeat before Malindi (p. 433). At the 
end of the sixteenth century, the race apparently disappears from history. 

Many extraordinary theories have been propounded to account for the rise and 
disappearance of this race. If we look calmly at the facts as they are and com- 
pare them with the Zulu migrations of modern times, the great problem does not 
appear so utterly insoluble. We may venture to assume that in the Zambesi valley 
or its neighbourhood, a central point of military convulsion was formed, as was the 
case very recently with Zululand. A people of Kaffir race appears to have given 
the first impulse to war, by sending out conquering bands both east and west, 
which, as a result of the system of recruiting above mentioned, grew in their turn 
into independent organisms and acted as such. War was a necessary condition of 
existence for these new bodies ; when obliged to .keep the peace, they necessarily 
fell to pieces and dissolved. It is not therefore necessary to search the whole 
African continent for the remnants of the Dshagga or of the Masimba, and to con- 
sider this or that great nation as their descendants ; for their disappearance is any- 
thing but an extraordinary phenomenon. Remnants of them may possibly yet 
exist, for instance, in the interior of Angola near Kassandje ; but they are of no 
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special importance. Of far greater importance must have been their influence — 
its traces can be recognised even to-day — upon the lives of peoples in the large 
districts of Africa; but it is just such effects as these that are difficult to trace. 
Fortunately more accurate observations have been made of similar phenomena, 
which have occurred in later times and enable us to deduce conclusions a posteriori. 

(f) The Last Offshoots of the Zulu Migrations. — The Matabele campaigns which 
convulsed Central South Africa up to the Zambesi, and iudirectly even beyond it, 

* were in point of influence even surpassed by the warfare and devastation spread by 
other Zulu bands upon the east coast and upon either side of the Lower Zambesi. 
The chief Mani-bus is said to have led the first army northward after Tchuka’s 
death. Gasaland, the district between the mouth of the Zambesi ami Zululand, 
was first overrun and devastated ; the inhabitants, who had previously been a happy 
and industrious people, were scattered or reduced to slavery, and they now bred 
dogs for their supply of meat in place of their beloved cattle, which fell into the 
hands of the Zulus. 

A similar fate befell the races on the Lower Zambesi. The regular export of 
gold had maintained a certain connection between this district and more advanced 
races, and the inhabitants lmd made considerable progress in civilization. Artistic 
iron and gold smiths exchanged the products of their industry not only with their 
fellows, but even with Arabs and Portuguese, and the manufacture of woollen fabrics 
had spread from the Zambesi far into the interior. The population was composed 
of very different elements, for slavery had here been a flourishing institution from 
an early period, and its usual results, the dissolution and fusion of races, were 
plainly manifest. 

The warlike Zulus (under Songoridawe, MpestSn, tturu and Mbontfn, Mputa 
and Kidiaonga) attacked this mixture of races with shattering energy, lint in 
this case they no longer appear under their own name : perhaps they had in part 
emigrated northward to escape Tehaka’s tyranny at a time when this people was 
being consolidated under his iron rule, and had not entirely imposed the name 
of its own little tribe upon the general whole. We find such Zulu offshoots as 
“Landin” on the Zambesi, as “ Wangoni” (Magwangara, Mahuhu; cf. the Genea- 
logical Table I, A, B, at the end of the Appendix) to the west of the Nyassn, as 
" Masiti ” (Maviti, Wambunga, or Mahenge) or “Masitu” between the Nyassa and 
the east coast of the continent, as “ Watuta " (cf. p. 443) to the south of Lnyam- 
wesi. All these exercised a terribly destructive influence; their example induced 
peaceful agricultural tribes to assume the dress and armament of conquerors (the 
•stabbing spear and the oxhide shield), and in like manner to invade and devastate 
their neighbours’ territory. 

Among these “Zulu-apes” may also be included, in a certain sense, the Walielie, 
who as a whole are closely related to the Wasagara (Wassagara): about 1860 and ' 
especially from about 1870 they founded several kingdoms upon true Zulu prin- 
ciples under their chiefs Nyugumba, Mudjinga (Matshinga), and Mambambe 
(Mamie; cf. Genealogical Table II, at the end); these were not subdued by the 
Germans until 1896. # 

In the whole stretch of country from the Zambesi to the great caravan routes 
there has been no more important change than the gradual spread of Zulu manners 
.and customs (Zuluisation) ; this has been, the main factor in determining the course 
of German colonial policy in East Africa. 
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C. The Wanyamwesi 

At the present time in Central East Africa, it is possible to distinguish with 
tolerable clearness several zones of civilization which display the results of long- 
continued foreign influence. The coast towns and the larger portion of the ‘sea- 
board are inhabited by the Suaheli, a mixed people with a certain infusion of Arab 
and also of Portuguese blood, united by a common language, Kisuaheli, and a uni- 
form civilization. In the fruitful mountainous country behind the coast-line dwell* 
small races often in a very low stage of civilization : the same remark applies to 
the plain districts further in the interior; we have here apparently a frontier line, 
where a superabundance of civilization has produced destructive rather than stimu- 
lating results. Finally, when we penetrate the highlands between the Victoria 
Nyanza, Tanganyika, and Nyassa, we reach a district too far from the coast to he 
degraded by the influence of the foreigners settled there, and yet sufficiently near 
to receive all kinds of stimulus. Thus in this district has arisen a civilized people, 
using the word in its African sense at least, admirably distinguished by manufac- 
turing industry and by an inclination for trade, and likely to be highly important 
in the future of the continent, the people of the Wanyamwesi. 

This people has apparently maintained a peaceful intercourse with the coast- 
from a very early period. Andrew Battal (about 1 505-101 6: a narrative of his 
travels in Purchas' Pilgrimage, London, 1625) appears to know them as "Mohenc- 
mngi;” Dapper calls them “ Nieiniemayer.” The word Unynmwesi itself means 
*• Moonlaud,” and originated among the coast population, who may have heard, like 
the Arabs, their teachers, of the legendary Mountains of the Moon of the ancients: 
the name was naturally attached to the most important district of the interior, the 
goal of all trading expeditions. The natural advantages of the locality, and es- 
pecially the protection afforded by the plains and lakes against attacks from 
without contributed to advance the prosperity of Unynmwesi, so too did the cara- 
van trade and the higher civilization thereby introduced, which helped to consoli- 
date the different races of the district to a closer political unity. The highest 
prosperity of this State certainly came to pass at a time concerning which we have 
no direct information ; but its importance can easily be inferred even in its present 
condition of decay. 

The Wanyamwesi are a Bantu people, like almost all their neighbours. Their 
land is bounded on the west by Lake Tanganyika, on the east by the steppes of 
Ugogo ; to the north, the true Wanyamwesi stop somewhat short of Lake Victoria. 
But several races resembling them in language, and apparently members of the . 
kingdom during its period of prosperity, are contiguous to them at that point ; in 
point of fact, the Wassukuma, etc., on the evidence of their mode of life, belong to 
the tribes settled to the east of Unyam wesi, the Wagogo and Wasagara. Here, 
once again, races which were formerly powerful have influenced weaker tribes by 
their example, as is proved by the circumstances of a little people belonging to the 
Wanyamwesi. “ The Wnkimbu in Mdaburu ,” says Paul Bernhard, “ have adopted 
the customs, the weapons, and the language of the Wagogo ; and it is only since 
1880 that the gradual reoccupation of the Mgunda-Mkali by the Wanyamwesi has 
reminded them of their early origin ; they are again conforming to the Wanyam- . 
wesi type, as the Wagogo are now hard pressed on all sides and have entirely lost f 
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their prestige” The IVagogo, on their part, being attacked by the Masai on the 
north and the Wahelie on the south, have begun to imitate these two races in dress 
and language. 

The central point of Unyamwesi is Unyanycinbc ; even after the disruption of i 
the kingdom, the date of which is unknown, communication with the coast was ' 
maihtained here, and certain traditions of no great antiquity were preserved. 
Oscar Baumann is probably correct in placing the founder of the present dynasty, 
Swetu I, at the end of the eighteenth century. Under this ruler the caravan trade, 
which had probably ceased, must have beeu reopened, a movement apparently begun 
by two elephant hunters, Mparangombe and Ngogomo, who made tlicir way nearly 
to the coast and then acted as guides to the caravans of their countrymen (about 
1825-1830). The Arabs soon availed themselves of the newly opened trade route, 
and founded Tabora in 184(1 as their centre of operations. At this point begins 
the great modern Arab incursion into Central Africa, with the great revolutions 
and struggles to which it led. 

Other foreign elements were also to be found in Unyam wesi. An offshoot, of 
the Waliuma migrations (ef. below) appears at an early period in Unyamwesi iu 
the person of the llamitic Watussi (Watusi), who did not, however, attain to any 
political influence in the country. On the other hand, the Zulu raids brought de- 
tachments of this warlike race into the district ; their influence upon the destinies 
of Umamwesi was to become important in later times, when these additions were 
known ns WatuLa or Wangoni. About 1850 the Waluta separated from the Masitu 
(the Zulus upon Lakes Schirwa and Nyassa) and advancing from the northwest 
end of Lake Nvassa, attacked the Warori, being attracted by their wealth of cattle ; 
finding them too strong, they passed by Umri and advanced to Udjidji in 1858, 
the Arab inhabitants taking refuge on the island of Bangwc. The Watuta then 
attacked Uhlia (on Lake Tanganyika); and Uruiuli (capital, Muvvukeyc) without 
b iccess, marched through Lvinsa, entered Unyamwesi, and arrived by way of 
Usindja at the Ukorewe Lake. Here they remained some years, and then returned 
to Siidussukuma, the chief of which prudently became the son-in-law of the 
Watuta leafier and received his land back as dowry. However, part of the. Watuta 
went farther south, and became the most reliable contingent in the service of the 
powerful Mirambo, the “ Napoleon of Last Africa” (of. above). Under him they 
were gradually transformed from a fierce tribe of wanderers to a state which became 
highly prosperous in the well-watered pasture lauds of Ugomba and Ngalla. 

Mirambo himself was of the race of the Wanyamwesi, probably the son of a 
p 3 tty village chieftain (born about 1830); he was a caravan porter and being ill 
treated by an Arab, lie escaped into the wilderness and collected a band of robbers 
(Ruga-Buga) about him, which was soon as great a terror to the natives as were the 
Arabs themselves. Upon the death of the chief of Uyoweh, a small district be- 
longing to Unyamwesi, he seized this territory and terrorised the whole of South- 
west Unyamwesi by his devastating raids. Conflict with the Arabs was inevitable. 
Stanley, who was travelling through the country just at that period (1871), took 
part in the expedition which the Arabs made against Mirambo; their victorious 
‘ advance was speedily terminated by a.crusbing defeat. In the same year Mirambo 
stormed and burned the town of Tabora. He was then at the height of his power 
(1870-1880). But the system of conquest which he had adopted from the Zulus 
was not the method by which permanent empires are formed. Unyamwesi, which 
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had been formerly so powerful, did not rise to new prosperity under Mirambo. 
His power was wasted, as it had grown, by continual war. After his death 
(1880) Unyamwesi was more than ever torn by faction, and before a path out of 
this state of disruption to further development could be found, Tabora was garri- 
soned by the < iermans in 1890, and this event, together with the defeat of Sike 
(Sikki), chief of Unyanyembe, announced the commencement of a new era* for 
these districts. The clutch of Europe has closed upon the savage region. 

D . The Bantu between Unamwesi and the Coast 

Very little is known of the history of the Bantu-speaking peoples settled to the 
eastward between Unyamwesi and the coast. It is clear that their numbers were 
once greater and their situation more favourable than now. On the other hand, 
the state of the Bushman races in the unwatered territory is an argument against 
assigning the whole of Central East Africa to the Bantu. Here also there was 
undoubtedly constant migration and fusion of races at an early epoch. 

According to Franz Stuhlmann, the inhabitants of Usagara, Usegulia, Usam- 
bara, Ukami, and Cliutu (K'liutu) form a connected group, which, like the Wan- 
yamwesi, has been settled in its territory from an early period. Contrasted with 
these arc the Bantu who have come under Hamitic iniluence, of whom the chief 
representatives are the Wagogo, beside numerous smaller tribes further northward, 
such as the independent Wadchagga at the Kilimanjaro, the tributary Wapokomo 
on the Tana, etc. The northern races of the Wanyamwesi are originally related to 
the Wagogo, and the latter have linguistic affinities to the Bantu of the Waliuma 
States, so that a general connection can be made among them, enabling us to draw 
conclusions as to tlieir early history. 

In more recent times Usambara and the district on the Kilimanjaro have been 
of special historical importance. About halfway through the nineteenth century 
Usainhara was in a comparatively well-ordered condition. “ i recognised at once/' 
says Joli. Ludw. Krapf, who visited the country at that time, " that 1 was in a 
country where better order was kept than in the lawless republics of the Wanika 
and Wakamba. 1 had seen nothing like it except in the kingdom of Shoa.” The 
king ruling at that time was Kmeri (Kimueri) ; lie resided in Wuga and was the 
fourth of his dynasty, possessing for the moment only a part of Usambara, until 
Bomlei and also a piece of Wadigoland (inland from Mombas) were added by con- 
quest. Useguha, the coast dwellers of which were provided with guns, broke away 
after a long period of subjugation. The ruling family, the Wakilindi, appear to 
have been of Arab origin or at least to have received a large infusion of Arab blood ; 
legend speaks of their immigration from N’guru or Dsliagga. After Kmeri’s death 
(1867) the power of the little State declined very rapidly. Simbodja, Kmeri’s suc- 
cessor, who resided in Wasinda and ultimately became involved in a quarrel with 
the Germans, even lost Bondei, where another chief of the Wakilindi family, Ki- 
banga, made himself independent. 

The historical importance of Usambara may be easily explained by the natural 
characteristics of the country. A fruitful mountainous district gives protection and 
security to a strong government until its influence is automatically extended over 
the surrounding plains, and a State arises with tolerably strong powers of resist- 
ance. In this way the power of the races about Kilimanjaro and especially that 
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of the Wadchagga in the surrounding districts became noticeable. But the scanty 
numbers and the disunion of these mountain tribes (according to Hans Meyer, 
twenty tribes amounted together to forty -six thousand heads) have invariably 
hindered the formation of a greater kingdom. 

Every district in East Africa inhabited by Bantu tribes, with the possible ex- 
ception of the little States about Kilimanjaro, has been subjected to the disinte- 
grating and destructive influence of Hamitic races (ef. below), who advanced from 
% the north as did the Zulus from the south. 

K The Lake District at the Sources of the Nile : the Waiiuma 

Unyamwesi was one of those East African districts which arc so far distant 
from the coast that the influences of trade exercised a beneficent rather than a dis- 
turbing influence. The same is true to a far greater extent of the lake district, 
which is surpassed by few parts of the continent in the advantages of its situation. 
Protected by the lakes, rivers, and steep mountain ranges, without being utterly 
cut off from communication with the outer world, the several States were here in 
possession of a fruitful and well-watered soil, and could develop a true negro civili- 
zation. Africa can show but few parallels to the firmness of their structure and ex- 
ternal power. Bantu peoples founded these kingdoms in antiquity, and still form 
the main stock of the population, though they have certainly been greatly changed 
by intermarriage with other negro races. They have been the real founders of the 
local civilization ; not only do they till the soil, but they also manufacture those 
tasteful objects which have been unanimously praised by all European visitors to 
the country. The civilization of the coast has touched more lightly upon the lake 
district than upon Unyamwesi, where cotton is planted and woven. In the Wa- 
huma States, as they are generally known collectively, the older art of making 
cloth from the hark of trees (Mbugu) has been brought to unusual perfection. 

We know nothing of the political condition of the lake district in that earlier 
period when the Bantu were at tlxe same time the rulers and the owners of the 
land; hut it is highly probable that there was a settled constitution oven then. 
This constitution did not take its present form until immigrants of Hamitic blood 
came into the land from the northeast as shepherds, and seized the power either 
by a sudden blow or by gradual encroach men t. These immigrants arc the Wa- 
huma (Baime). If the theory of F. Stuhlmann is correct, the rulers of Uganda 
were not of Wahuraa race, but w'ere the descendants of an earlier Hamitic immi- 
gration. At any, -the Uganda chiefs, whether they lie true Wahumas or only 
related to them, are of Httmkic origin, and must therefore have entered the coun- 
try from the northeast, as the eastern side is protected by the Victoria Nyanza. 

The Wahurna not only spread over the lake district, they also penetrated into 
Unyamwesi on the north, where they led a nomadic life in separate groups under 
the name of Watussi (cf. above). Their fair complexion and the tradition of their 
origin mark their connection with the C i alia and the other Hamitic peoples of 
Northeast Africa (cf. p. 451). In Unyoro Emin Pasha heard the following story : 
Unyoro) together with Uganda, Ussqga, Uddu, and Karagwe once formed a large 
territory, inhabited by the Witshwesi, a black agricultural race. Then many fair 
people came out of the North who were cannibals (Waliabantu). When they 
crossed the [Somerset] Nile, the Witshwesi fled westward. At Matjum (south- 
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east of Mruli) the invaders, the Wawitu (people of Witu, the “ land of the princes ” 
lying in the East) divided into two groups, one of which advanced to Uganda, the 
other to Unyoro. The remnant of the Witshwesi, who named their oppressors 
Wahuma (Northmen, Normans !) — in Uganda they were also known as Walindi, 
in Karagwe as Wahinda — went about the country as minstrels or magicians, or 
were reduced to slavery. From that time the name Witshwesi has been synony- 
mous for serf in Unyoro. The Wahuma now intermarried closely with the Bantu 
peoples, as is related in their own extraordinary tradition communicated to Speke 
by King Karnrasi: “ Formerly our race was half white and half black, with straight 
hair on one side and curly on the other.” Whether the word Wawitu is to be 
referred to the country of Witu or to the old name for Mombas, Omwila, is ex- 
tremely doubtful. Philological arguments will not help us here, as the Wa- 
liurna have adopted the language of the subject Bantu in nearly every case. 

The date of the Wahuma immigration cannot be definitely stated. The only 
source of information is the genealogical table of the kings of Uganda ; the separate 
versions of this by C. T. Wilson, Stanley, and Stuhlmann agree tolerably closely, 
and show thirty-two (thirty-four) reigning kings (cf. note to p. 447) ; but apart from 
the unreliable character of this list, it is further questionable whether the first 
name in the table is also the first founder of the Wahuma supremacy. There is 
also every chance of making mistakes in estimating the average, duration of the 
several reigns. If wc allow the greatest possible amount of time, and assume 
the Wahuma migrations to have taken place at the earliest during the fourteenth 
century and at latest during the sixteenth century of our chronology, yet many 
arguments might he advanced against this estimate and against Stuhlmann’s 
theory of an earlier Hamitic immigration. 

(//.) Kit am and its Southern, Danr/h ter States. — The Wahuma seem to have 
founded a kingdom which was at first more or less self-contained, the kingdom 
of Kitarn (Kittara, Kitwara); it extended southward to the JKngera, its centre of 
gravity lying in the later Unyoro. Internal dissensions led to the despatch south- 
ward of further expeditions, and to the foundation of new States. Of these Ihan- 
giro seems to have been, the first; afterward (twenty generations ago) a Wahuma 
chief Jtuliinda 1 is said to have tied to the country of Wanyambo, situated to the 
south of Kngern ; there he won over the favour of the king Nouo, treacherously 
murdered him and seized the power. Such was the origin of the kingdom of Kh- 
riigwe, which was more or less dependent upon Uganda in later times. Later, 
however, we. find princes of the Buliinda family in Thaugiro and Ussuwi (Ussui) ; 
for a time the whole group of States formed one kingdom under the name of 
Ukanga, Ushirombo being also included. Uliha (Uha) was also a powerful and 
extensive State for some time, and formed the southernmost outpost of the Wa- 
huma power on the northeast coast of Lake Tanganyika (p. 443). Upon the dis- 
ruption of this kingdom the power of the Wahuma collapsed utterly in the South, 
though it was maintained in Karagwe and Ihangiro. When the first Europeans, 
Speke (above mentioned ) and James Augustus Grant, arrived at Karagwe at the 
beginning of the sixties, the benevolent Kumanika was in power. AfteT his death 

1 lluhiuua (ttnliiiiila; Muliinda), “Mgabc” of tlie Wahuma 
I >n "an 

I 

Rumanika (about I860 
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there were disputes about the succession. The country is now within the sphere 
of German interests. 

The history of the southwestern Wahuma State Ruanda 1 is uncertain. It can- 
not be determined whether it originally belonged to Kitara or whether it was con- 
nected with Ukanga; the only certain fact is that the supremacy of the Wahuma, 
who* were"' here known as Wasamboni, was established over the Wdvira, and that 
the power of the kingdom in course of time lias rather increased Hum diminished. 
The population of Kissakka (Jung-lJ namin') is dependent upon Ruanda. 


( h ) The Northern Daughter States of Kitara : (a) CtjamhL --- The seat of the 
highest Wahuma civilization is iri the north; here are situated the districts of 
Uganda and Unvoro, which developed into independent, closely organised States 
from the earlier kingdom of Kitara. 

The early history of Uganda is wholly legendary. Kinlu, the first king, 
marched from the North into the uninhabited lake district, peopled it with his de- 
scendants and the produce of the cattle which he had brought, with him, and ruled 
as patriarch over the land. When his people plunged into all kinds of depravity, 
he mysteriously disappeared, and was succeeded by his son Tehwa. ( )f the follow- 
ing kings the fourth, Kimcra, stands out more clearly in the mist of legend, lie 
is certainly depicted as a man of superhuman size and strength, and passionately de- 
voted to hunting; but we are also told that it was lie who emigrated from Unynro 
and founded an independent kingdom in Uganda, after subjugating the native 
Wiru or Waddu. Kitara appears to have collapsed about that period. 

Several kings followed Kimcra, of whom legend has but little to relate. Na- 
kivingi, the tenth king, is the first personality of any importance ; he is said to have, 
conquered and subjugated Unyoro, so that the northern province of the old Kitara 
kingdom was again unified for a short, period. The. legendary winged warrior 
Kibaga is said to have been very useful to him during this struggle. Of a Jong 
succession of rulers who followed we know practically nothing. Then followed the 
conquest of Usoga, under the twenty-seventh king Tchahagu, whose reign does 
not probably date back more, than a century. After two more unimportant rulers, 
Djundju (Yunya) and Wasedje (Ssomakokiro), Kamanya 2 ascended the. throne, the 

1 Luabugiri, “Kigm ’* of Hiiaii'lu 2 ICiut'u first legendary king of th<; Wanyoro. 

Mibamb\v<* Yuhi (from l$ f J7) * Tdiwa 


4. Kini'Tu, lirst, king of Uganda 
ffl. NnUivingi 
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27. T. habagu (about 1H00) 

Pjini.lju (Yiuiyn) 

W.wdjp (Sspinakok iro) 
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grandfather of Mtesa, the first king visited by Europeans. We have the most diver- 
gent accounts of his struggles with the Wakidi (Lango) in Usoga. These Wakidi 
are related to the Galla, and are therefore a Hamitic people ; the manner of their 
attacks shows that they had the same wandering tendencies as the Wahuma 
formerly displayed. The king seems to have repelled the incursions of this race 
and to have finally reduced them to subjection. 

Under Ssunna IT, the successor to Kamanya, new influences were brought to 
bear upon the country by the Arab traders who made their way from the coast 
to Uganda. Ssunna was born about 1820, came to the throne in 1836, and died* 
in 1860. He was a typical example of the despotic Uganda prince, careless of 
human life, ever ready to make war and inclined to cruelty, but benevolent and 
hospitable to strangers. Under his rule the power of the kingdom greatly in- 
creased. Ihangiro was conquered, the ruler of Unyoro was humbled, and the ruler 
of ltuanda beaten. A powerful fleet terrorised Victoria Lake, and even the war- 
like population of the island of Uvurna was forced to submit. The most formi- 
dable sea-tight took place when Usoga revolted and Ssunna advanced to reconquer 
the country with five hundred large ships, after the Wasoga had retired before 
his land forces to one of the islands of the lake and had mustered a fleet of 
equal strength. The rebels were blockaded in their island, were ultimately forced 
to surrender, and were partly massacred in the most ruthless manner. Many 
marauding expeditions were also made by the chiefs of the frontier provinces, 
who were constantly seeking to aggrandise themselves at the expense of their 
neighbours. 

Ssunna had named the prince Kadjumba as his successor; however, after his 
death, the chiefs elected Mtesa, who appeared to be of milder character than his 
domineering brother. They soon discovered that they had made a terrible mis- 
take. There are certain elements of greatness in Mtcsa's character, but many 
more repulsive features which became very apparent in the first years of the 
government to which he had been elected with too little consideration. After 
a great victory over the Wasoga, he named himself M(u)kavya (he who causes 
weeping). He was capricious and cruel ; at times he seemed inspired with the 
lust for slaughter, though at the same time lie was by no means incapable of ap- 
preciating the higher civilization of Arabs and Europeans. Shortly after his acces- 
sion the first Europeans, Speke and Grant (cf. above, p. 440), entered his capital of 
Banda (afterward Kubaga and Nebula-galla were Mtesa’s residences), which had 
already been visited by Arab merchants ; they obtained an excellent reception. 
But the different ideas of these foreign visitors soon came into conflict and 
wrought endless confusion in Uganda. At first Arab influence was predominant : 
as early as 1862 Mtesa adopted the Arab costume instead of the native Mbugu 
(cf. above, p. 445), began to read the Koran, and allowed some part of his people 
to embrace the Mohammedan faith. Then Christian missionaries came into the 
country, at first Protestant (1877), followed at a short interval by the Catholics 
(1879). Both persuasions found ready acceptance, in spite of the capricious 
cruelty of Mtesa, who at one time executed a number of Mohammedans, at an- 
other instituted a regular persecution of the Christians (1881 and 1883); without 
himself deciding in favour of either of the new beliefs. 

Mtesa died in October, 1884. His sou Mwanga (Muanga) succeeded him, and 
at first showed no special favour to either of the new religions, and followed the 
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example of his father’s capricious and bloodthirsty behaviour. Under his persecu- 
tions Christians and Mohammedans suffered alike, and he even ordered the execu- 
tion of a European, Bishop Hanningtou (October, 1885); at length Mwanga formed 
the wild project of massacring his body-guard, which was composed of Christians 
and Mohammedans ; a general insurrection then broke out, and ho was forced to 
flee to the south. This movement was, however, only the prelude to further dis- 
turbance. The adherents of the Bible and in the Koran -divided the land peace- 
fully between themselves, and elected Mwanga's brother Kivvewa as king. A war 
then broke out between the brothers, which ended in the victory of Islam ; some 
of the Christian chiefs were slain, others fled with the missionaries to the frontier 
lands in the south. As the king Kiwewa did not show sufficient consideration 
toward the Arabs, he was replaced by Karema, another of Mvvanga’s brothers ; lie 
now made public profession of Islam. 

Meanwhile Mwanga, who had been in exile at Bukumbi, had been won over to 
Christianity by the French missionaries who had given him a hospitable reception. 
Naturally the Christian party now gathered round him, as he was in reality the 
sole constitutional ruler. With their help he succeeded in establishing himself on 
the island of Shassa, and after several failures at length defeated Karema in a de- 
cisive battle. On the lltli of October, 1889, he re-entered his capital of Mengo, 
most of the Arabs taking refuge in Unyoro. 

But even now the land was not at peace. The points of dispute existing in the 
Christian party between the Protestants and Catholics resulted iu an open breach, 
and the exasperation was increased by the attempts of England to gain a footing 
in Uganda. Eventually the country was divided among the adherents of the sev- 
eral religions, the Protestants receiving four-sixtlis, and the Catholics and Moham- 
medans one-sixth each. Since 1890 the much devastated and depopulated Uganda 
has been entirely under English influence (cf. p. 503). 

(£) Unyoro. — There is but little to be said of the history of Unyoro, except in 
so far as it comes into connection with the other Wahuma States. Unyoro was 
undoubtedly the earliest home of the Wahuma and the centre from which they 
afterward spread ; but it was not the centre of the civilization of the States in the 
lake district, for the original civilization of that district belonged to the earlier 
Bantu inhabitants and not to the Walwuma. The marauding armies of the country 
are the curse of the surrounding districts. The unusual force of these nomadic 
instincts may be partially explained by the fact that Unyoro received a later im- 
migration from the northeast at a comparatively late period ; at any rate, according 
to Emin Pasha, the Wawitu, who are now in possession, did not enter the country 
before 1800 ; they have readily coalesced with the cognate Wahuma or Wahinda 
(probably the original name of the people ; cf. above, p. 445). The scanty roll of 
kings given by Speke would thus include only rulers belonging to this Wawitu 
race which became dominant at a late period. He gives the names Chiawambi, 
Nyamongo, and Kamrasi. The last-named king was still ruling as an independent 
, monarch in 1860. He was succeeded by his son Kabrega (Kaba regga), whose 
herds of long-homed cattle were estimated at fifteen thousand in number by Emin 
Pasha. 

( 7 ) N'kole and Mp&roro. — South of Unyoro and east and southeast of Lake 

Albert Edward lie two other smaller Wahuma States, N'kole (Ankore ; capital, 
vot. in- 29 
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Katwe) and Mpdroro, which have only recently been discovered. Here also we 
meet with the tradition that Wahuma (Wassamwo) invaded the country from the 
north and subjugated the original inhabitants. In N’kole the predecessor of Ntali, 
the present ruler, was called Mutambuka. Under the king Rokay Mpdroro had 
risen to considerable power, but has decayed greatly under his daughter and suc- 
cessor Nyayringi, and is now hard pressed by the inhabitants of N'kole. 

t\ Tiie East Cape . 

East Africa displays in miniature the same characteristics as the great 
Sahara desert, with its civilized States upon its southern boundary oppressed and 
dominated by the inhabitants of the desert. The Wahuma district covers the 
kingdoms of Sokoto, Bornu, and Baghirrni ; the Sahara is replaced by the ex- 
tensive and arid district of the East Cape, which pushes its eastern point far 
into the waves of the Indian Ocean, the dreaded Cape GuardafuL At this point 
in the north the fleets of the seafarers crossed over from early antiquity; here, in 
the land of incense, settlements were founded upon the barren shores, and trade 
routes led from the seaboard far into the interior of the continent. The deepest 
and most lasting influence proceeded from Arabia, which is but a few miles distant 
from the African coast. But upon this barren district no civilization could strike 
its roots deep into the soil. The population was invariably restless and unsettled, 
“their hand against every man, and every man’s hand against them.” Nature 
herself pointed the direction for their migrations and their incursions ; eastward, 
the ocean thundered upon a harbourless coast ; westward, the swamps of the Nile 
valley checked their advance. The Abyssinian highland tempted the eyes of the 
greedy nomads with its wealth ; but the most promising land lay southward, in 
the district of the black races. Southward stretched away the boundless plains, 
with no obstacle to stay the passage of the nomads and their herds. The first 
bands to pass this way were followed by others, and often the conquerors of one 
age fell victims to their relatives who followed them in the next; only one of 
these wandering tribes, the Wahuma, was able to found permanent kingdoms, and 
this because they alone found an old civilization ready to hand in the lake district, 
and were protected from later invasions by the configuration of the country. 

At the present day we can distinguish in Northern East Africa four great groups 
of Hamitic nomad peoples more or less mixed with Semites and negroes, the 
Danrikil (plural of Dankali), Galla, Somfil (plural of Somali), and Massai : none 
of these groups is a uniform whole, with the possible exception of the Dantfkil ; 
each of them includes remnants of peoples whose origin is in part doubtful. 

(a) The Danakil — The history of the Danakil (Adal), or Afar, is very simple. 
Hemmed in within their old territory in the corner between the Abyssinian high- 
land and the east coast of Massaua up to the straits of Bab el-Mandeb, the south 
was the only direction in which they had room to expand. But in this direction 
the northern Somal races checked them. Possibly the Somal are a mixed people, 
including a portion of the Danakil within themselves : at the moment little more 
can be said as to the relationship of the two races. At any rate the Danakil have 
exercised less influence upon their neighbours than any of the other East African 
Hamites, as far as their history can be traced. 
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(b) Tike Oallas . — The Gallas (also Gala), or Orom<5 (Oroma, Orma, or Ilmorma), 
appear in a very different character. They appear ou the East African battle- 
ground with surprising rapidity and overpowering strength. Their settlements 
extend over a wide area, and though they have in some cases become persecuted 
instead at persecutors, they remain a great and powerful people even to-day, 
though they have no political unity. 

Concerning their origin, many fables are extant. Many writers (Karl Hitter 
, and others) have erroneously connected them with the Masiuiba people, which 
begins to disappear from history just at the time when the Gallas are first men- 
tioned. Robert Hartmann places the early home of the Gallas near the snow- 
topped mountains, Kenia and Kilimanjaro, so that their first migrations would 
have been from south to north. J. L. Krapf, like James Bruce before him (1730- 
1794), heard a tradition from the Oromd chief, Tsliarra, that their ancestor Wolab 
came from Bargama (beyond the great water) ; by “ great water ” he understands 
either the Bahr-el-Abiad (White Nile) or a great inland lake in Africa, that is, one 
of the lakes at the sources of the Nile. If this bo correct, the Galla migration 
was probably the prelude to those other liamitic migrations from the west to the 
east and south, with which we shall have to deal when we come to consider the 
history of Central Africa, lliob Ludolf (1024-1704), the founder of Ethiopian 
philology, gives 1537 as the date when the Gallas left Bariland and invaded 
Abyssinia. More recently (1888) Philipp 1‘aulitschke has supported the contrary 
theory, that the East Cape of Africa was the cradle of t he Galla race, and that 
in pre-Mohammedan times they were situated to the south of the Gulf of Aden. 
Their own wandering tendencies and the development of the Somal races then 
drove the Gallas west and south from their early home. But in view of the fact 
that the Gallas certainly have a strong infusion of negro blood in their veins, this 
theory does not seem wholly satisfactory, although it is undoubtedly true that 
negroes were once settled much further north than they are found to-day. Finally 
Ratzel (1895) speaks of the Gallas ns “ a group of peoples, the central point of 
which once lay a great deal further north than it does now, probably to the north 
and perhaps to the west even of Abyssinia ; their history, from a general point of 
view, is the process of their irresistible advance southward.” 

Part of the Gallas under Mohammed Granj acquired a new home in the north 
at the expense of the Abyssitiians in the years 1526-1543 (cf. the closing sections of 
" Abyssinia") ; a second wave of migration went south ; the vanguard crossed the 
Tana and reached the Sabaki at its mouth, near Mclinde. According to Henry 
Salt (1771-1827), they were established in this district at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. In the mountainous country to the south of Lake Rudolf 
were settled races of Hatnitic origin, perhaps Galla offshoots, which had been 
forced into these barren lands under pressure from without, while others retreated 
southward and attacked the negro peoples of East Africa. The Gallas themselves 
have apparently expelled many 'negro tribes or taken their territory, as is shown 
by the existence of pariah tribes among them, which are certainly in part of 
Hamitic origin, and also by the strong infusion of negro blood which many Galla 
divisions display. Small tribes of the Bushman type may, perhaps, be referred to 
this mixture of races. 
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(e) The SomaL — Historically, the Somal are even later than the Galla. 
However, it is certain that this j>eople grew up in the East Cape of Africa; they 
were apparently of Hamitic origin and were strongly modified by an influx of Arab 
blood and civilization. The Hamitic stock seems to have been of Tir, which is 
often mentioned in Somal records. The new people, at first weak, gradually gained 
strength, and, as was almost invariably the case with the inhabitants of the bafren 
districts of Northeast Africa, were forthwith driven to advance southward. As 
the Somal upon the coast gradually spread toward the south, they seem to have 
come in contact with negro tribes; many proofs of this connection remain, such as 
the Adone people on the Webbi Shebejli, who clearly show their relationship 
to the southern Bantu negroes in physical characteristics, language, and mode of 
life. 

Tn North Somal-land Arab influence led to the growth of stronger political for- 
mations. At the outset of the sixteenth century the Portuguese under Cristoforo 
da (Jama found the kingdom of Adal upon the north coast ; it extended from Cape 
Guuidnfui to Tadjurra Pay, and was governed by Mohammedan princes, one of 
whom, Imam Ahmed, conquered Harar about 1500. 

The Somal advance soon led to war with the Gallas. Tn Harar, at any rate, 
the Galla population appears to have repelled the Somal, which fact seems to 
point to a Galla migration from west to east; but in all other directions and 
especially in the south, where the attractive pasture-land diminishes between the 
mountains and the sea, the Somal were victorious, and before them even the proud 
conquerors of the negro races fled like hunted animals. 

(<V) The Massed. — Those Hamites who had advanced furthest to the south, 
and whose most important offshoot was the shepherd tribe of the Massai, were a 
far greater terror to the agricultural negroes than the Gallas and the Somal. Ap- 
parently the Massai were but one of those racial waves which storm across the 
plains of East Africa, finally disappearing in mutual collision. Before their period 
we liiul a mixed Hamitic people on the east and southeast of Victoria Lake, espe- 
cially the Wakwati and Wataturu, who were overpowered by the invading Massai, 
shattered and forced to fly in different directions (cf. further below). All these 
races, the Massai included, were largely mixed with the negroes, and apparently 
to a special degree with those of the Nile valley, so that F. Stuhlmann denotes 
them by the name Hamito-Nilotic ; the existence of such a mixed race gives us a 
hint as to the direction of earlier Massai migrations. The undrained highlands of 
East Africa have been the real training-ground of these Hamito-Nilotic peoples ; 
but as the district is broken by many obstacles to communication, there is natu- 
rally no lack of remnants of all kinds of peoples, with the consequent result of 
mixed races. “An indescribable chaos of peoples,” says Stuhlmann, “exists in 
this district, in a constant state of disturbance as a result of the continual wars 
and the nomadic habits of the population ” 

The movements of the last race of conquerors, the Massai (Oigob or Orloigob, 
to give them their own name and that employed by the Wakwati), are alone known 
to us with any accuracy. As these movements throw light upon the events of 
earlier ages, and have moreover brought about in the north the same terrible 
upheavals which the Zulus caused in the south, they are worth our careful 
consideration. 
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The central point of the Massai diffusion may be placed northeast of Lake 
Victoria in that district which is now inhabited by other mixtures of Hamites and 
Nile negroes (Wakikuyu, Buigenedji, Elmolo, »Suk, Naudi, Kamassia, Turkana, 
Karamoyo, and Dduyoro) ; from thence the lust of battle and migration drove them 
southward. A general picture of East Africa in modern times will show us three 
nearly parallel lines of movement from north to south followed by the Hamitic 
peoples, — the Somal upon the coast, the Massai in the western undrained high- 
lands, — and the Galla between these two. The victims of this rushing invasion 
were both pure Bantu negroes and older mixed races of ilnmitie stock. The 
Massai wrought the greatest destruction, for their s]>ecial military organisation 
and the wild ferocity of their onset overthrew all resistance ; moreover, they were 
able to turn to advantage the disputes subsisting between the different Bantu 
races, and by supporting now one party and now another, Jinally to destroy 
both. 

Before the Massai advanced, a nearly related people, the Wakwafi (Wakuafi), 
or, as they called themselves, the Mbarawui, lmd already established themselves in 
the Parc Mountains to the southeast of the Kilimanjaro, and were oppressing the 
surrounding peoples ; even the broad Tana Iliver had proved no obstacle to their 
incursions into Wakamba-land. Meanwhile the Massai seem to have pressed oil 
to the west of Pare; they now attacked their kinsfolk, who had already boon 
weakened and discouraged by the failure of several military expeditions. The 
Wakwati were defeated and scattered. Some of them found refuge among the 
negro races, and devoted themselves to the pursuit of the agriculture which they 
had formerly detested; but the main body streamed back in a northwesterly 
direction to the Naivasha Lake, until they were again defeated and driven away 
from that district by the Massai. Once again, many joined the agricultural tribes 
of the highlands: the remainder escaped to Leikipia, cast of the Buringo Lake and 
northwest of Mount Kenia, and there they at length found peace and security. 
These migrations are invariably instructive : the Massai pour into the south from 
the north and drive away their forerunners from the rich plunder; the latter then 
return to the old barren cradle of the race, perhaps to recover their strength and 
again to start for the countries of the south. 

The Hamitic shepherd race of the Wataturu, who were originally settled to the 
north of Lake Eiassi, were in like manner defeated and ejected; remnants of them 
now lead a miserable existence in the different districts bordering the riverless 
highland, and have also in part become tillers ot the soil. 

The devastating effects of the Massai wars arose from the fact that their object 
was not the conquest of new lands, but cattle raiding and plunder. Generally 
helped by treacherous natives, they would penetrate far into the agricultural 
districts, murdering and plundering, and they would then rapidly disappear, leaving 
a wilderness behind them. They even planned, though they did not carry out, 
attacks upon the coast settlements of Usainbara. Districts of Usagara were wasted 
both by Zulus and Massai; the German station of Mpapua (Mpwapwa), founded 
by Wissmann in 1889 to protect the caravan route, marks the meeting-point of 
these two marauding races, so utterly .different in origin and yet so very similar in 
their habits. 

The power and mobility of the dwellers upon the steppes are contingent upon 
the possession of cattle. Before cattle were known in East Africa, such irresistible 
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waves of migration as those of the Hamitic peoples were impossible; the nomad of 
the steppes without cattle and sheep is a miserable creature, a wandering hunter, 
like the South African Bushman, presenting no terrors for his agricultural neigh- 
bours. Remnants of these earlier steppe dwellers are still to be found in East 
Africa; a people living with the Massai ns a kind of pariah caste, the Wandorobbo 
(Wandorobo; cf. p. 421), are a case in point. So long as this was the condition 
of all the desert races, no obstacle opposed the northward expansion of the 
black agricultural races. Hence we have in East Africa the same phenomenon 
as in the Sahara; traces of a negro distribution spreading far northward, then 
the growth of the steppe peoples and their predominance, and the consequent 
formation of a broad zone of mixed races, in which the negroes form the passive 
clement. 

At the present time the old conditions tend to recur. The outbreak of rinder- 
pest (especially since 1891) has weakened the offensive powers of the nomads, has 
terribly diminished their numbers, and has even reduced many of them to join 
the negro tillers of the land. Unless the herds of the Massai recover from this 
plague, the consequence will be a fresh advance of the negroes into the for- 
saken districts; these new settlers will not be pure negroes, but will have a 
strong infusion of Hamitic blood in their veins. At the same time the despised 
hunting races are growing stronger and taking possession of the steppes unsuitable 
for cultivation; at the present moment the Wandorobbo are stronger than the 
Massai. 

But in future East Africa will be a land little neglected by the outside world. 
A new period was marked by the retirement of the Portuguese from the coast and 
the rise of Arab settlements, whence Arab traders penetrated into the interior, 
destroying and remodelling. Then began the partition of Africa among the Euro- 
pean nations ; Germany obtained the coast of Central East Africa and the interior 
as far ns the lakes; while England took possession of the coast of Mombas and 
stretched out her hand over the Waliuma States. At this point changes begin 
which may end in great transformations ; to these the negro can only oppose his 
passivity and his strong vitality. It may be that he will continue to till his land 
as lie did thousands of years ago, in happy unconsciousness of the changes that 
are taking place about him. 


4. WEST AFRICA 

While waves of civilization broke continually upon the shores of East Africa 
and made their influence felt far into the interior of the country, West Africa lay 
shrouded in mysterious darkness, as little known to the outside world as was the 
heart of the continent. No sail appeared upon the waves of the Atlantic Ocean, 
which broke in wild uproar upon a harbourless coast ; no ship left the African coast 
to visit other lands and people ; West Africa was the passive side of the conti- 
nent. It is only during the last century that these conditions have been utterly 
transformed. 

It appears natural and in proportion to treat comprehensively of East Africa, 
with its early relations with the outer world, and its nomadic shepherd peoples. 
At first sight this mode of treatment does not seem wholly suitable to the West 
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Coast. Here the sea is merely a boundary to population, not a means of inter- 
course ; hence the coast lauds must be dependent upon the interior districts ; they 
cannot contain any special zones of civilization, sharply distinguishable from the 
other parts of Africa. Nevertheless many arguments can be advanced in favour of 
a geheral and comprehensive treatment of West Africa. 

We have already observed that the coast of Upper Guinea, that is, the district 
from Senegatnbia to the Kamerun, is a pure negro district, which special cliarac- 
, teristic distinguishes it sharply from the Sudan. In this case a true ethnological 
distinction divides the coast from the interior ; and this state of affairs was in being 
before the first Europeans trod the shores of West Africa. Again, further south we 
find that the coast had a certain independence as compared to the. interior, though 
in a less degree than in the north, and this fact undoubtedly shows that the sea 
must be something more than a mere obstacle to expansion. When we remember, 
besides, how often even in early times the coast has been the goal of migrations 
from the interior, we are obliged to admit that the Atlantic Ocean has been highly 
important in African history. 

In fact, the sea has treasures to offer which are of high value in the eyes of the 
negro. The fisheries, it is true, have never been systematically worked, but salt is 
a highly desirable commodity, and this the coast peoples can provide in great 
abundance at little trouble to themselves. In any case, for the negro, whoso 
staple diet is drawn from the vegetable world, salt is a greater necessity than for 
the shepherd or the hunter. Hence we constantly fitid rac.es migrating from the in- 
terior to the coast, and there expanding ; but the configuration of the coast prevents 
such movements from resulting in the complete expulsion or destruction of the 
inhabitants of the shore. 

As no retreat from the coast is possible, the inhabitants were forced to resist 
with the energy of desjxiir, when attacked by more powerful races from the interior; 
but wherever the coast was broken by gulfs, river mouths, or islands they would 
take refuge in the impenetrable swamps on the river hanks, on the half-submerged 
islands, or in other retreats, and continue their existence side by side with the new 
invaders and even exercise a modifying influence upon them in course of time. 
The original populations often maintained their footing in the mountainous dis- 
tricts. as for instance in the mountains of the Togo hinterland, which were repeat- 
edly used as a refuge by ejected rafces. Thus we have a more or less complete 
explanation of the indisputable fact that a certain ethnographical unity was main- 
tained upon the coast in spite of all invasions from the interior. 

But we have yet to learn the origin of this unity which is evidenced by 
numerous characteristics common to the whole district. It is not perhaps too hold 
a conjecture to assume great maritime activity among the coast peoples at a re- 
mote period. Such activity is largely continued at different points upon the coast 
even in our own times. In the Kamerun and Gaboon district shipbuilding is 
highly developed, and great piratical expeditions have been made at a recent date ; 
the inhabitants of the Bissagos Islands on the coast of Sierra Leone even waged a 
maritime war with the Portuguese and devastated a considerable part of the conti- 
nent. jVluch more difficult and for tj}e moment insoluble is the question whether 
we have in these facts the results of some early influence of foreign origin. 
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A. Senegambia 

Geographically speaking, Senegambia is a transition point between nigritic 
West Africa and the Sudan ; with the latter it is brought into connection by the 
proximity of the desert and of the desert tribes, and the rivers communicating 
with the interior ; while its affinity with the Sudan is shown by the pure negro 
substratum of its population. No doubt in antiquity the influence of Carthaginian 
trading companies and settlements extended as far as Senegambia. The remnants 
of several peoples in a low stage of civilization are now settled upon the coast to 
the southwest as far as Sierra Leone. The Jolof (Wolof) are the most important 
race in the country ; when they first become known to us historically, we find them 
thoroughly well organised politically, though already entering upon a period of 
retrogression. At an earlier period the Jolof probably extended much farther 
into the interior than they did at the time of their discovery (1446). About 1500 
the larger part of Senegambia seems to have formed a fairly uniform State under 
a Burba-Jolof or Great-Wolof, whose district included even the mountain country 
of Futa ; but shortly afterward the kingdom falls into a number of petty States 
constantly at war with one another (Cayor, Baol, Ualo, Sine, and others), although 
the tradition of their earlier unity has not even yet entirely faded. It is highly 
probable that the fall of the Jolof kingdom is to be connected with the rise of the 
Fulbe military power at that period, — in other words with the events then occur- 
ring in the Sudan proper (of. below, p. 525). 

With the Jolof we have to mention the Serer (the Barbacin of the Portuguese) ; 
the inhabitants of the coast about Cape Verde, who maintained themselves in par- 
tial independence of the Jolof and preserved the tradition that they had migrated 
to the coast from the interior (Futa) at an early period (in the fifteenth century). 

B. The Coast Paces from the Gambia to the Tanoe 

There is but little to say of the early history of the little tribes between Gam- 
bia and Shcrboro. The district is well adapted as a refuge for the remnants of 
ejected races, and may in course of time have received large numbers of fugitives. 
The result has been an extraordinary condition of disruption and the entire absence 
of any comprehensive political formation. On the contrary, a constant state of war 
prevails between the several tribes in proximity. The weakness of these little 
tribes is probably due to the fact that the States of the interior occasionally 
extended their power as far as the coast. At any rate, in the sixteenth century 
the district of Kasamanze (Cazamanca) was subject to another inland State, which 
was again tributary to the kingdom of Mandingo. States in the Western Sudan 
had previously extended their influence to the coast. Single tribes are constantly 
advancing from the Sudan to the coast, being expelled from their homes by the 
pressure of new conquering races ; these then eject or subjugate the original inhabi- 
tants. In this way the Susu took possession of the district on the Rio Grande, 
which formerly belonged to the Bagoes, when they had themselves been driven 
from their settlements by the Mandingo ; atout 1515 the cannibal tribe of the 
Kuinba (Manez) invaded the coast land of Sierra Leone and partly conquered it ; 
the Mandingo also advanced to the sea. 
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The territory of the modern republic of Liberia has suffered a similar fate. The 
races generally known collectively as the Kru, appear to have migrated to the coast 
some three hundred years ago, retreating before the pressure of the conquering 
Mandingo and Fulbe. Other accounts show them as having assisted the Fulbc 
in the subjugation of the Verz inhabiting the coast. We have no information 
of the kind respecting the early history of the inhabitants of the Tooth coast, 
though it is probable that similar racial movements took place here also at an 
early date. 


C. Ashanti and Daiiomeh 

No predominant State has developed upon the Gold and Slave coasts, where 
European influence made itself felt at an early date. In the interior two powerful 
kingdoms arose, and the general ferocity of their character, their bloody customs in 
war and peace, have long been the object of the fearful curiosity of Europeans. 
These were Ashanti and Dahomeh. Although these States appear to be primordial 
in their origin, yet it was European influence which brought about their rise. Both 
are very parallel in their manner of development and their customs. One special 
characteristic they possess in common is, that they are not coast States, but lie 
behind the belt of forest which protects the interior by impeding any advance 
from the coast. The power of both Ashanti and Dahomeh is founded upon the 
same basis, and the final destruction of their independence came to pass very 
nearly at the same time. 

(a) Ashanti. — Ashanti does not appear as a historical State before the end 
of the seventeenth century. The name of the new kingdom was first known on the 
Gold coast about 1700. As many European settlements had existed long pre- 
viously upon this coast, it is very probable that the kingdom of Ashanti was first 
formed about this period. In physique, language, and customs the Ashanti popu- 
lation is closely related to many of the dwellers upon the Gold coast, among whom 
the Fanti are the most powerful tribe. The Ashantis, however, have a tradition 
that their original home was near the town Inta (Assicnta), northwest of the terri- 
tory they now occupy. We may therefore assume that the Asliautis, together 
with the later inhabitants of the Gold *coast, undertook one of those migrations to 
the sea of which we hear in the case of other peoples, and that during their progress 
part of the original race failed to penetrate to the coast and remained behind the 
forest belt on the first terraces of the highlands. This supposition completely 
explains the Fanti tradition, and is also supported by the evidence of language, 
for a large number of independent languages exi - 1 upon the Gold coast side by 
side With the Fanti and its related dialects. The old totemistic division of the 
race prevails to-day both among the Ashanti and among the peoples on the 
coast. 

Before the rise of Ashanti a State appears to have existed in the interior, the 
capital of which lay to the south of the modern royal residence of Kumassi; 
according to Ashanti tradition the State was known as Denkjera. The Ashanti 
are said to have been exasperated 1 ?y excessive demands for tribute, to have 
revolted at the beginning of the eighteenth century, and to have utterly defeated 
the ruler of Denkjera under their king, Osai Tutu (Sai Totu), in the year 1719, 
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although the former brought cannon into the field, which he had bought from the 
Dutch in exchange for slaves. There is the less doubt about the fact of this 
victory, as the cannon were preserved in Kumassi until modem times and have 
been seen there by Europeans. But the real cause of this revolution, which 
threw the power into the hands of an energetic tribe, is to be sought else- 
where, and is connected witli the appearance of Europeans on the coast, the 
fact that the ruler of Denkjera was able to exchange slaves for Dutch can- 
non is particularly important; Ashanti owes its existence and its power to the 
slave trade. * 

The moment that a great demand for slaves arose upon the coast the existing 
domestic supply was found to be inadequate ; the coast peoples were forced to 
draw their supplies of this precious commodity from more inland districts or 
to procure them for themselves by attacking their neighbours. But the coast 
peoples already possessed a valuable trade in barter among themselves, and were 
by no means inclined to make slaves of one another at the expense of battles 
and loss of life ; on the other hand, warfare was the only means of self-aggrand- 
isement known to the peoples of the interior. In many districts these wars 
ended with the total disruption and enfeebleraent of all concerned; in other 
cases they resulted in the foundation of powerful States, which now took up the 
business of capturing and selling slaves on a large scale, and spread devastation 
and disturbance far and wide by their incessant raids. By such methods Ashanti 
grew to power; apparently Denkjera was only a predecessor of this powerful 
State, and brought about its own downfall by attempting to procure slaves from 
Ashanti. 

The slave trade was largely to blame indirectly for those bloody hecatombs in 
honour of dead kings which were a regular part of a funeral ceremonial in Ashanti 
and Dahoineh. The custom of sacrificing human beings to the dead is found 
among many savage peoples of Africa, but in few cases did it grow to such cruel 
proportions as in Ashanti and Dahomeh; there it is to be referred to the low 
value set upon human life which is the inevitable consequence of continual 
warfare, and also to the fluctuations in the slave trade which often made it 
impossible to export all the slaves on hand at a profitable rate. Sometimes a 
sudden rise in prices saved the victims already doomed to death ; for instance, 
in the year 1791 the king of Dahomeh determined, in consequence of a sudden 
demand for slaves, to slaughter comparatively few of the captives taken in war 
and to send the remainder down to the coast. 

Osai Tutu, the founder of the Ashanti kingdom, fell in an expedition against 
the coast tribe of Axim (Essim). As his nephew, Boitinne, had founded the 
neighbouring kingdom of Dwabin, he was probably succeeded by his brother, Osai 
Opoku, who seems to have turned his arms chiefly against the north ; he reigned 
until 1741. His successor extended his incursions to Dahomeh, but suffered so 
crushing a defeat that he and the rulers who followed him turned their attention 
mainly to the northern frontier or occupied themselves with the reoonquest of 
revolted tributary States. At the close of the eighteenth century they defeated 
the Sudanese cavaliy in several engagements. However, the north could not offer 
a sufficient supply of slaves to meet the existing demand, and the coast tribes 
related to the Ashanti, who had enriched themselves by acting as middlemen t? 
the slave trade, naturally attracted the attention of their warlike kinsfolk TKeir 
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intervention had, moreover, entirely nullified the attempts of the Ashanti to deal 
. directly with the Europeans on the coast (at first in 1748 and again later). The 
energetic Osai Kwamena, who ruled in Kumassi from 1800 to 1824, first reduced 
the Mohammedan countries upon his northern frontier, and in 1807 led his armies 
against the Fanti and disturbed the peace of the European forts upon the coast. 
In 1811 and 1816 he repeated his invasions with such success that the English 
agreed to the payment of a subsidy. When the governor of Sierra Leone, Charles 
McCarthy, refused payment, he was defeated and killed by Kwamena, January 
21, 1824. 

This was the beginning of the hostilities whicli were inevitably to bring about 
the fall of Ashanti in course of time. Kwamena’s successor again advanced upon 
the Gold coast, but the new governor, Kiel Campbell (d. 1827), inflicted a 
terrible defeat upon him, and under the next king Kwaku Dua (Quako Duah, 
(1830-1867), Ashanti remained at peace for a long time. A new war, very much 
against the will of the peaceful monarch, broke out in 1868, ostensibly against 
certain of the coast tribes, but also against the English, under whose protection 
these tribes were living. At first no event of importance took place. In 1868 Kofi 
Karikari (Kalkalli) ascended the throne of Ashanti, and in 1871-1872 the English 
took over certain places from the Dutch (Axim, Sekundi, Tehama, Elmina, 
Anomabo, Apang), and disturbances began upon the coast in consequence. An 
Ashanti army then appeared in the English protectorate, for the Ashantis looked 
upon the Gold coast as a tributary district, where no changes could be made with- 
out their sanction. The first campaign ended in long negotiations, until in 1873 
the Ashanti army again advanced. This time tho English determined to make an 
end of so undignified a situation. European troops were sent into the country 
under the command of Colonel Garnet Wolseley,as he then was. After a toilsome 
passage through the region of primaeval forest the king’s army was totally defeated 
on January 31, 1874. On February 4 Kumassi was reached and burned on the fol- 
lowing day. The Ashanti terror was at an end. 

The corner of the coast between Ashanti and Dahomeh, the modern Togoland, 
is inhabited, especially in its mountainous districts, by a very mixed population, 
which must have suffered greatly in the wars of the neighbour States. But here 
also greater uniformity is gradually rising by more peaceful methods, as the lan- 
guage and civilization of the Ewe races, which are related to the Dahomeh people, 
are steadily spreading. The old languages of the inhabitants are partly retained 
as “ fetish dialects.” 

(J) Dahomeh . — The history of Dahomeh is very similar to that of Ashanti, 
although it begins at an earlier period. It contains, however, noticeable points of 
difference, arising in great measure from the configuration of the country. In the 
first place, the influence of Dahomeh upon the coast has been greater than that of 
Ashanti, as the European settlements on the Slave coast were unimportant until 
a very recent date, no European power making any claim whatever upon certain 
districts. Moreover, Abomeh, the capital of Dahomeh, is situated far more closely 
to the sea than Kumassi. On the ogier side the zone of Sudanese influence in 
the Niger valley approaches the coast in proportion as we advance eastward, so 
fcjjafc the eastern neighbour of Dahomeh, Yoruba, may be considered in a sense as 
belonging to the Sudan. The civilization of Dahomeh escaped this powerful 
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influence to some degree, but not so its policy. We see Ashanti at the height of 
its power making the Mohammedan lands upon the north tributary to itself, while 
Dahomeh was for a long period in some way dependent upon a .State with Sudanese 
civilization, Eyeo (Oyo), which again seems to have been tributary to the kingdom 
of Nupe, on the Niger. In the country itself the faith of Islam took so strong a 
hold in course of time that in the year 1855 the Mohammedans actually planned 
an insurrection. 

Among the people of Dahomeh, the Fon, the tradition runs that they had ( 
migrated from the interior of the continent (Nodsie) to their present territory. 
Like the Ashanti, they are the most important members of a group of races 
related by language, the Ewe peoples (or Asigheh), who extend from the Volta as 
far as Yoruba and the Niger. The pure dialect of Dahomeh is also spoken in cer- 
tain places on the coast, — in Weidah (Whydah, Fidah, conquered by Dahomeh in 
1727), in Badagry, an old centre of the slave trade, and in the Mohammedan 
island of Lagos. 

The rise of the kingdom of Dahomeh was certainly brought about by a course 
of events similar to those which occurred in Ashanti ; the movement commenced 
at the outset of the seventeenth century in the village of Darliiff in the neighbour- 
hood of Abomeh, without at first exercising any great amount of influence upon 
the condition of the coast. The ruling dynasty to which the foundation of the new 
State must be ascribed, has remained upon the throne until modern times ; the first 
ruler Tacoodonu (Takudua) is said to have come forward in 1625. As the line of 
dead monarchs increased in number, the hecatombs appear to have become larger 
and more frequent. The king also had viceroys of a kind (according to Richard 
Francis Burton, 1863) known as “ princes of the forest,” he himself bearing the 
title of “ prince of the town.” 

In spite of the rather low population the military power of Dahomeh was 
always important, and became a terror to all neighbouring races in consequence of 
their constant drill, their incessant campaigns, and their ferocious bravery. Most 
extraordinary is the fact that even the female part of the population contributed 
a strong and especially formidable contingent to the army, the “ Amazon guard ” 
of the king. The most generous reckoning estimated these troops at ten thousand 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, at about five thousand in 1880, and 
according to the lowest estimate (which was certainly made after the battle of 
Abbeokuta, 1851) at little more than two thousand female warriors. The theory 
is probably not far wrong, which would consider the whole institution as a rem- 
nant of the matriarchal stage of society, and the Amazon legends of European 
and Asiatic peoples actually refer to a similar state of affairs ; but it may have 
come into use at a period when the male strength of the community had been 
brought very low by endless wars. This is the more probable in view of the 
fact that the kings of Dahomeh were accustomed to put every one into the 
field who could stand upright, in order to terrify their enemies with the appear- 
ance of overpowering numbers. The enormous losses of men finally brought 
the kingdom to such a pass that very few pure-blooded Dahomeans remained, 
and their place was taken by the children of slaves belonging to neighbouring 
races. 

For a long time the affairs of Dahomeh attracted very little attention from tjie . 
Europeans, until in 1723-1724 and again in 1727-1728 the king Guadja Trucio 
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appeared on the coast, conquered the rulers of Popo and Weidah and reduced them 
to vassalage. Several European factories were destroyed on tins expedition, and 
many Europeans were carried off to the new capital of Allada (which was later 
exchanged for Abomeh) ; they were, however, released later on, with the single 
exception of the English governor of Weidah, who had to pay for his hostility 
to Dahomeh with his life. After the subjugation of the coast, the slave trade 
revived considerably ; Weidah and the neighbouring harbours were the most im- 
portant export stations for these black cargoes, and the name "Slave Coast” 
recalls that disgraceful epoch even to-day. An attempt of the coast races to 
reconquer Weidah was a total failure (1763). 

The ruler who succeeded Guadja Trudo (1708-1730) was greatly his inferior 
in warlike zeal, and as the coast was now tributary to Dahomeh, he directed his 
armies against the less known races of the interior. He overran the district 
of Togo, which lies between Ashanti and Daliomeh; in the first half of the 
nineteenth century Ashanti itself is said to have been tributary to him. On 
the other side his expeditions seem to have penetrated as far as Renin, though 
our information is unreliable in this case, as there were no European interests 
in tlmt district; it was only when Abbeokuta entered into friendly relations with 
England, that interest was aroused by tbe appearance of King Gezo (Glicso) 
of Dahomeh before this town, and by the disgraceful defeat which he there 
received (1851). 

The gradual cessation of the slave trade by sea naturally had a great effect 
upon Daliomeh, as the State’s existence depended upon this traffic. The continu- 
ance of their raids may be partially explained by tbe fact that some demand for 
slaves existed in the Mohammedan States on the north, but chiefly by the bloody 
funeral sacrifices which took place at certain periods of the year, and were almost 
invariably preceded by a raid into neighbouring territory. Conquest upon a large 
scale was a thing of the past. Such was the condition of Dahomeh in the last 
years of Gezo (f 1858), and under liis successors Bahadung, Gelele, and Belianzin, 
until Colonel Alfred AnnSdde Dodds took possession of the country in the name of 
France in 1892, and put an end to the bloody rule of the old royal house on the 
17th of November. 

D. Yuri!ba and Benin 

(a) Yoruba. — If Ashanti and Dahomeh are to be considered as the head and 
front of the negro resistance to Sudanese influence, Yoruba is remarkable as being 
the district where the civilization, the religion, and the trade of the Sudan are most 
deeply rooted even as far as the coast. But it is < nly the civilization of the fair 
Sudanese races, and not their political power, that is a modifying factor in this dis- 
trict. The most northerly part of the country has certainly fallen into the hands 
of the Fulbe ; but the remainder, which is composed of a number of flourishing 
city States, has successfully defied all attacks from the north and from Dahomeh 
on the west. In the north the town of Ibadan is the)main pulwark against the 
Fulbe. In the south the constitutional principality of AbbeolA \ is in a flourishing 
condition; it was founded as a refuge £tate about 1 820-1 825% fid the population 
increased rapidly. So early as 1851 it was, as we have already seen, sufficiently 
strong to repel the attacks of Dahomeh; in 1857 and. 1863 the same course of 
events was repeated..; Mohammedanism has already made numerous converts in 
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Yoruba, while Christianity has been very gradually recovering from the conse- 
quences of the persecution of 1867. 

(6) Benin. — On the other hand, the kingdom of Benin, whicli has been prac- 
tically inaccessible to Europeans for a long period, forms a parallel to Ashanti and 
Dalioraeh in certain respects. It was not until the English stormed the capital in 
the spring of 1897 that information was forthcoming upon the bloody sacrificial 
customs there prevailing ; at the same time material evidence of the highest im- 
portance both for the history of the country and for negro art was brought to light 
in the shape of old bronzes and ivory carvings (see the plate facing this page, 
“Antiquities from Benin”). These productions mark the culminating point of a 
native West African art, hardly touched by any external influence. The clothing 
of the different Europeans represented shows that these works were completed in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries — at any rate, hardly earlier than 1550; 
therefore the kingdom of Benin must have been at the height of its prosperity and 
in communication with the Portuguese about that period. It remains uncertain 
whether it was European influence which brought the art of brass founding to the 
high technical perfection which it attained ; but in any case the Benin bronzes are 
evidence for the artistic gifts of the West Africans, and help to point the contrast 
with the utter lack of artistic talent among the South and East Africans. This is 
a feature which is naturally of great importance from a historical point of view. 


E . From the Delta of the Niger to Sanaga 

The Niger Delta, with its numerous river courses, and the swampy islands sur- 
rounded by these, is another of those special districts which have been and are so 
many refuges for beaten and scattered races. Remnants of many peoples are to be 
found there, and a searching examination of their manners and customs would 
doubtless provide much surprising information upon early African history. The 
mere fact of their existence is proof of the great racial movements which must 
have taken place, and also shows that the neighbouring peoples of Benin and 
the Ibo races to east and west of the Delta are comparatively recent arrivals 
at the coast. The Efik in old Calabar have not even yet lost all recollection 
of their immigration from a district between the Cross River and Ibo on the 
Niger. 

The country round the Bay of Biafra is of little historical importance. The 
kingdom of Biafra, which occupies a large space in old maps, was situated in the 
interior and most probably belonged to the Suddn States. It may have been a 
predecessor of the modern Adamaua. The tribes on the coast were disunited, and 
in later times lost their distinctive manners and customs under the influence of 
trade. The advance of inland tribes to the seaboard is noticeable in this case also 
and appears to have taken place at an early period. Thus the Dualla (Duala) in 
the Kamerun might easily be considered as inhabiting the coast from the earliest 
times on account of their remarkable skill in shipbuilding. Yet they possess 
vague traditions to the effect that they formerly dwelt on the Upper Lungasi, in 
the district of Zangahe. Seven generations previously the tribe was divided in$0 
two halves. At the time when Germany acquired the territory (1884) the two 





EXPLANATION OF THE ANTIQUITIES OVERLEAF 


1. Win^cil head of a negro in bronze, in the possession of Professor Dr. llans Meyer in 

Loipsic; onc-ughth mil * * 

2. Rion/o panther, in the possession of au iSnglisliman ; o^scvcnth real size. 

(Two similar panthers ore in the possession of the ftmperoi William II. The reproduction of the 
spots lias bum simply done with «i punch ) ^ w 

3 and 4. Two artistically carved elephant tasks in tlie Anthropological Museum a^I&psic, 

5. lhonze plate, in the possession of Piufessor Dr. Hans Meyer in Leip«ic| one.fonrth rdfttWo. 

\ K *, 

When in the ) ear 1H07 the English conquered Renin, the capital of the West African district 
of similar name, w hull is hounded on the east by the Niger, they took among the plunder cejKfcaift 
manellously caived antique elephant tusks, and bronzes, the aduuiable casting of Which speedily 
at li ailed moie geneial attention. The most interesting poition of these spoils \va§ A the bionzfc 
plate*, with their numcious ornamental figures, of tliiitj to seventy eentimeties in Idtgth, cast ill 
a deeply indented mould, the wax model oi which is now lost (if. Goethe*!* Eenveimto Cellini); 
only on the clothes of the figures or on the ilat hackgnmnd patterns have been made by the use 
alter casting ol chisel, file, bummer, and punch. The technical skill displujed in the making of 
lliese objects is well-nigh perfect ; the upper suiiaie is pure ami the metal 1ms been candidly 
economised; some of the parts of the figures vvliii li are in greater relief are hollow" inside. The 
plate leproduccil uvei leaf (Fig. 5) repiesents a chieftain with two of his w amors; the faces are 
ot the pure liearo type, with in oad m>j*es, ptoniment lip**, and large ej^es; paiticularlv pofciceahle 
is the helmet-slmped head-dress with its imlenlcd edges (d. especially Fig. 1) and the' string of 
peails covering the chin. We lane here an undoubted example of the mi live wofk of the West 
All lean negioes m the interior of the Guinea coast; the best examples can be necuratelyt dated by 
the d less and the weapons of the -West Europeans represented on them ; the period of tbe$e bron/es 
is fiom the sixteenth to the seventeenth eentuiv. Copies of other examples confirm this Opinion. 
The subjects of the carved elephant tusks aie similar to tho.se of the bronzes, though mythological 
objects anil animals occur more frequently. The clumsiness of the style is no doubt cm to' the 
diiliculty of working in the material employed. J * '* *■'" 

(Partly drawn fiom F. v. Luscliaii' » nddtcss of Match 19, 1898, published in the “ Vcrhaifc©Hpgen dcr 
Beiliuer Authropologisdien I'csullschaft.”) * ** * 1 
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chiefs were the trade “ kings” Bell (properly Ndumbe ) 1 and Akwa (Acqua; pro- 
perly Ngando). Finally, the Dualla speak a Bantu dialect, and in fact the Bantu 
languages are universally spoken from the Kamerun as far south as the Hottentot 
district. 


F. Fkom Batanga to Loango 

The coast races from Batanga and Gabun to Loango were in a state of disrup- 
tion and of no great importance both at the time when they first became known to 
Europeans and also during later periods. The great divergencies of languages, 
which are especially remarkable iu the district of the Ogowe, point to an early 
stage of struggle and migration. Itemarkable also is the maritime capacity of indi- 
vidual coast tribes, which has, however, been displayed in piracy rather than in com- 
mercial pursuits. A new element of disruption has lecently appeared among the 
already disunited Gabun peoples in the person of that remarkable cannibal race 
the Fan (Fang, Pahuiu, or Mpongwe). Apparently this race has also been seized 
with the desire to reach the coast iu the same way as the Bateke on the Upper 
Ogowe and the Apfuru ( Afuru) on the Alima, a tributary on the right-hand bank of 
the Congo. 


1 Alton, chief of the Dualla in Masongo (south of the modem Dualla district). 


Hole (n oi th of Victoiui, beyond 
the Kamei un Aloun tains) 


Dualla (Duala) Uoj ongo Bahru lin Ewou Bnkoko Eboiui 

(MobkokodotJ) s — ' 

at lust in Piti 111*111 Yituseki (now 
uninhabited) 

Mapono 

Alapoka 


(Bonn) Nyo 


(Bonn) Ku (Kwo) 


Dunie 

I 

Ngane 

t 

I 

Mapongo 

Doo 


I 

2 sons 


daughter 


Ebele (Bonehela = 
Deidodorf) 

Ebule Deido 

£yum Deido 

Ekwala Deido 

Epee Leido 


Kwa 


Ngando Akwp 


Miuiue 

I 

Ndoko 


Mpoimo Akwa 

I 

Dika Akwa 


Eyengele Akwa 


Priso (Bonanriso- Bele Bell (Bonaben- 
Yowdorij Hickor} ) 

Bebl Bell 
I 

Lobe Bell 

I 

Ndumbe Bell 

(After Fled, in the “ Alitteilungeu von Forsclrnngareisenden und Gelehvten aub den Deutachen Schutz- 
gebieteo/' IV, 1891.) 
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G. From the Congo to the Cunene 

The ethnographical conditions in the districts at the mouth of the Congo are 
not so complicated as they are further northward. Immediately upon the north 
of the estuary dwell the Musserongo (Mussorongo) ; on the south the Mussicongo 
(Mushicongo). The negroes of Loango and Angola appear to have coalesced 
eventually into a fairly uniform people under European and native political in- 
fluences. From a purely philological point of view, all these coast tribes, fogether # 
with the Mpongwe on the Gabun, form a special group of Bantus. Physically, " 
they give the impression of a very mixed race, united only by the tie of language. 

(a) Loango . — A large number of petty States originally existed upon the coast 
of Loango, until a prince belonging to Zerri in Kacongo subjugated the larger por- 
tion of these States and made Loango his capital. The town is said to have had a 
population of fifteen thousand (see the plate facing this page, “ Banza Lovangiri, 
the capital of the former Kingdom of Lovango .”) In the south, Kacongo (Ma- 
limba) and N'goyo (Kabinda) maintained their independence in certain respects ; 
but the other parts of the country (Eningo, Yumba) were in no very close connec- 
tion with their suzerain. The power of the rulers varied with the prestige which 
they were able to maintain, and a strongly centralised organisation was rather the 
exception than the rule. At some period (in the last part of the sixteenth century, 
at any rate before 1 648, that is, before the arrival of the Portuguese) Loango is 
sjiid to have been a province of Congo, though we have no certain information as 
to the nature of the relationship. The influence of the Portuguese and of Chris- 
tianity did not make itself felt until a comparatively late period. The king of 
Loango was certainly converted about the middle of the seventeenth century by a 
zealous missionary ; but as both missionary and convert died shortly afterward, 
no permanent result was effected. It was not until the year 1766 that mission- 
aries again entered the country. On this occasion they were a French party, and 
settled in Kacongo. 

(h) Congo. — Meanwhile, the kingdom of Loango was entirely overshadowed 
by its powerful and prosperous neighbour Congo. For a time, indeed, it appeared 
as if Congo was to be a Christian State, and to become the starting-point whence 
Christianity and European civilization were not so much to conquer as to over- 
spread the Dark Continent. But it became apparent only too quickly that the 
seed which had so rapidly sprung up could bring forth no fruit ; it was in turn ' 
choked and destroyed by the growth of native weeds. 

When Diego C&o, with Martin Behaim, anchored in the mouth of the Congo 
in 1484, he found the country south of the river to a point nearly reaching 
Angola under the supremacy of one prince, the Mani-Congo, whose capital was, at 
Ambasse, in the interior of the coastland. The Portuguese at once perceived that 
if they could gain over this ruler to their side, and succeed in converting him to 
Christianity, they would be able rapidly to extend their influence over a consider- < 
able part of the country. They took some of the Congo inhabitants back to Lisbon, 
and in 1490 sent a formal embassy to Ambasse, obtaining permission to build a 
Christian church. Certain special causes made the success of the embassy eyen ( 
more brilliant, and led to the complete conversion of the king and of his .people. 
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One of these causes was to be found in the state of political affairs within 
the Congo kingdom. It was a kingdom characterised by a lack of solidarity. 
Beside the central portion whence it took its name, there were other provinces 
governed according to the invariable negro custom by their own semi-independent 
princes. Any temporary weakness on the part of the overlord enabled the pro- 
vinces to acquire a further measure of independence. Complete defection occa- 
sionally resulted, when the solidarity of the kingdom had to be maintained 
by force of arms. Of the provinces in this relation to the kingdom, the most 
•important was Songo (Sonho), a district immediately south of the mouth of the 
Congo; after its chieftain had come in contact with the Portuguese, he was 
accustomed to call himself count, and later “ great prince.” The count of Songo 
was always an untrustworthy vassal, especially during the period when the Congo 
power began to decline. In 1631 the “ count” succeeded in conquering Kacongo 
and N’goyo, whereupon he felt himself strong enough to throw off his allegiance 
to Congo. At the same time the Congo king had attempted to hand over Songo 
to the Portuguese as a reward for services rendered by them. On two occasions 
(1636 and 1641) the king of Congo was utterly defeated (cf. below). Even at 
the time when the Portuguese were beginning their missionary labours, a certain 
jealousy existed between Songo and Congo, in consequence of which the Songo 
prince, who was the weaker of the two, entered into close relations with the 
dreaded foreign arrivals, and embraced Christianity in 1491. 

At the very time when the Portuguese were laying the foundations of their 
church in Ambasse, those great migration movements began, of which the attack 
of the Mundequete upon Congo may he considered as the prelude. Portuguese 
narratives would make it appear that the Mundequete were settled on the great 
lakes in the far interior and had “ revolted ” against Congo, thus giving an in- 
credible area of extension to the Congo kingdom. The truth is that we meet in 
this case with one more instance of those constant migrations to the coast, which 
may certainly have been occasioned by the commencement of upheavals elsewhere, 
which were to devastate districts in A friea far remote from any that were visited 
by the warrior Mundequete. However this may be, the unexpected incursion of 
their outnumbering foes placed the king of Congo in a most embarrassing situation. 
His glance fell involuntarily upon the Portuguese ; they, with their crosses, their 
rose wreaths and bells, their admonitions and preachings, seemed to be proclaiming 
a new magic which would assure victory ; and they may very well have promised 
the king more practical assistance in the last extremity ; the defection of the rulei 
of Songo was not without its influence ; the king had himself baptised with his 
whole court under the name of Horn JoSo da Silva, and countless numbers of his 
subjects hastened to follow his example. The arrm , sprinkled with holy water and 
protected by the banners of the cross, utterly routed the Mundequete in a fierce 
battle, and the victory of Christianity was thereby assured. Numerous churches 
arose, priests and monks found a wide field open for their efforts, and in 1534 a 
bishop was consecrated for the newly acquired province. Congo itself was more 
• powerful than ever; its influence must have extended far into the interior, and under 
the protection of the Portuguese king is^said at that time to have reached even the 
Great Lakes. 

This state of affairs was ruddy interrupted by the invasion of an even more for- 
midable enemy, the Dchagga. In the year 1542 this cannibal tribe of warriors 

vol. in -30 
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first appeared on the borders of the Congo kingdom, spreading terror and panic 
oefore them as they came. The Congo army was utterly defeated, the capital, 
which had been called Sao Salvador since the conversion of the people, was stormed 
and burnt to the ground with its cathedral and chapels : the ancient civilization of 
Congoland was almost destroyed, together with the carefully ingrafted European 
culture which it supported. The king, Dom Alvaro I, whose palace had come to 
ape the style and manners of the court at Lisbon, deserted his capital, and fled to 
an island of the Congo, where he passed several miserable years. After four years 
of war, the utmost efforts of his people and the valuable assistance of Portuguese 
troops drove the Dchagga out of the land (1546). The country recovered its 
prosperity, and its connection with Portugal was naturally even closer than Before. 

Loango suffered from the incursions of the Anzig (Anzico, Anziquos) with their 
little bows bound with lizard-skin, even as Congo had been troubled by the 
Dchagga ; but these two peoples seem to have been of different origin. For a long 
time the Dchagga were the terror of all the lands about the Congo estuary, 
Angola was devastated ; the town of Loanda is said to have been in the posses- 
sion of the Dchagga for seven years. Between 1590 and 1600 Benguela was the 
object of their marauding raids; Battel, who visited their encampment at that 
period, estimates their fighting strength at sixteen thousand. Eventually they 
abandoned the pursuit of war and settled in the district of Kassanje near the 
Upper Ivwango, where remnants of them are said to have remained up to the 
present day. 

The weakness of the civilization founded in the Congo kingdom and the super- 
ficial character of its conversion to Christianity were soon to become apparent. In 
the year 1636 began the unfortunate struggle with Songo already mentioned, which 
weakened the kingdom to a considerable extent. Kelations with the Portuguese 
became more and more strained, though this was hardly the fault of Portugal ; the 
missionary movements furthered by Urban VIII in 1644 and Innocent X in 1647 
came to nothing. These internal weaknesses finally led to an open breach ; the 
king, Antonio I, threw off his allegiance, and drove the clergy out of the country, 
obliging the transference of the bishop’s see to Sao Paolo de Loanda, which had 
been founded in 1574. A Portuguese army made a successful invasion' of the t 
Congo kingdom, but it was henceforward left entirely to itself. Further struggles 
with Songo (1667) and with Bamba (Pamba) which also declared its independence ; 
in 1687, brought about the final collapse of the Congo kingdom. 

(c) Angola . — Angola now became the centre of the Portuguese power ; it had 
originally been a province of Congo with its “ capital ” Mapungo, under the name 
of Dongo (or Ambonde), had been raised by Portuguese interest to a considerable 
height of power, and after a revolt in 1578 had become partly dependent upon 
Portugal. The power of Congo, on the other hand, rapidly declined. An attempt 
was made in 1781 to resume the missionary work, but circumstances compelled , 
its abandonment : it was not until 1882 that the missionaries again entered the 
country and made some two thousand converts, among them the king, Dom Pedro V.« 
But the once powerful ruler of Congo remains and has remained throughout ttte 
nineteenth century the helpless chieftain of the fallen town of San Salvador. 
Christianity, which was apparently deeply rooted in Congo, also disappeared entirely 
in course of time. 
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It was only by slow degrees that the Portuguese gained possession of the whole 
of Angola. The rising of .1578 (or 1580) cost the lives of many Portuguese and 
was only checked by the resistance offered by the recently fortified town of Luanda ; 
this movement was followed by many lesser struggles in which the advantage 
generally remained with the whites. Most tedious of all were the wars with the 
quben Ginga Bandi ; after poisoning the brother who preceded her upon the throne 
she received baptism, but then continued for thirty years in hostility to Portugal. 
She derived some advantage from the struggles between the Portuguese and the 
Dutch; but eventually (1648) the Portuguese firmly established their supremacy. 

Beyond the Cunene, the river which forms the southern frontier to the Por- 
tuguese possessions, we enter the district of the Ovambo and Herero, two races 
akin to the Kaffirs, who migrated from the northeast into their present steppe 
district, according to their own traditions. For the struggles of the cattle-breeding 
Herero with the Hottentots who advanced northward, see above, p. 425. 


5. CENTRAL AFRICA 

• 

It is only within a recent period that Central Africa, the mysterious cradle of 
the black races, lias been explored both on the cast and the west, ami its main 
features have been definitely established. New peoples, new and peculiar condi- 
tions of life, have been disclosed to view; and though a large portion of "the great 
white space ” still remains upon the map awaiting obliteration, yet the affairs and 
conditions of the present time are, upon the whole, tolerably well known to us. 
But when we proceed to inquire into the history of the Central African races, we 
meet with a different state of things. No civilized observer can give ns any 
testimony which will enable us to find a reliable starting-point in the past, us 
we have constantly been enabled to do when examining the history of East and 
West Africa; what the peoples themselves have to say concerning their past is of 
very little value. And so we have to extract a few scanty facts from the evidence 
of customs and civilization, as the geologist seeks to solve the enigma of the world's 
history by examining the strata of the rocks. When we have more material before 
us for ethnological examination, and .when more especially that examination shall 
have been scientifically carried out, then and not till then will it be possible to 
trace the outlines of Central African history in greater completeness than is yet 
possible. 

Central Africa is a general term for a district which is anything but a uniform 
whole. The bond of connection throughout this district is a purely negative char- 
acteristic — isolation from the influences of surrounding civilizations ; but any ono 
who should assume that Central Africa has never experienced the results of any 
foreign influence would be grievously mistaken. Many an article which has only 
been introduced in modern times has gone the whole breadth of the continent, as, 
for instance, the American vegetables, maize, manioc, and tobacco, or hemp which 
came in from the East , such advances in civilization as the art of working in iron 
' followed the same course at an early period, and many other artistic occupations, 
which flourish in the interior and are apparently of native growth, were perhaps 
cast as seed upon the heart of the cbntinent from far distant lands. 

> A historical examination of Central Africa from any one point of view is an 
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impossibility. The subject divides itself naturally into three parts : the circle of 
the more important States foi'med on the Upper Zambesi and on the southern 
tributaries of the Congo ; next, the actual Congo basin, and finally, the district of 
the Upper Nile and its western tributaries. Of these three main divisions, the 
central has been investigated latest in time and has little to offer in the way of 
definite historical fact ; the southern district is richer in certain traditions, wlfile 
the northern division makes a temporary appearance in the daylight of the geo- 
graphical knowledge of Europe at a very remote epoch, comparatively speaking, 
and in vague and uncertain outline. 

A. The States ox the Upi-ek Zambesi and on the Southern Tributaries 

OK THE CONOO 

The districts on the Zambesi offer many resemblances to what we have already 
learnt in our examination of the history of East Africa. In East Africa the 
highest and most specialised civilization is by no means to be found upon the 
coast, which was subject to foreign influence in an excessive degree ; its home is 
situated further in the interior where the natives are strong enough to stamp their 
own individuality upon the improvements of civilization which penetrate to their 
district, and to join to these their own knowledge and capacity with the most 
fruitful results. On the other hand, the land between the coast and the more 
important States of the interior, is swarming with warlike nomads ; the Wahuma 
are an instance of the way in which a mixed people of increased political capacity 
can be produced from the fusion of settled races and conquering shepherd tribes. 

There is a striking similarity between the conditions of East Africa and those 
of the Zambesi valley ; only in the latter case the influence of foreign civiliza- 
tions penetrated more deeply into the interior of the country than elsewhere. This 
fact is partly due to the geographical configuration of the country, which possesses 
no such great obstacles to communication as does Central Africa with its steppes 
and lakes. But of even greater importance is the position of the district with ref- 
erence to the old gold country of Monomotapa, which received the stimuli of civili- 
zation and passed the impulse on to the interior throughout a long period of time. 
The tendency to the formation of States of unusual size is undoubtedly to be 
referred to this neighbouring example ; even kingdoms further northward, such 
as Lunda or Congo itself, may be indirectly at least connected with this early 
type. At the present time the States of the interior, like those of East Africa, 
are divided from the coast by a belt of conquering nomads. Finally in the 
kingdom of Marutse-Mambunda we have the very counterpart of the history of 
the Wahuma States; for here also an invading race temporarily dominated the- 
kingdom. 

O) The Marutse-Mambunda Kingdom. — The most important people in this 
district, the Marutse (Barotse, Luino), display many characteristics denoting their 
close relationship to those peoples who founded States in the south of the Congo 
basin and on the west coast which borders. that district. The Barutse exten ding 
along both banks of the Zambesi inhabit the central part of the kingdom ; they 
suffered some temporary humiliation at the hands of the Makololo (cf. further 
below), but soon regained their position as the dominant race n™nng the othefc 
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inhabitants of the kingdom (according to Emil Holub, these number eighteen 
main tribes divided into eighty-three branches and offshoots). The smaller tribes 
were considered by the Marutse as their slaves. But in 1870-1890, when Holub 
and Selous visited them, the Marutse were themselves living under an absolutely 
despotic government. This state of affairs cannot have been of long duration; 
the existence of a small and of a great council shows that the institutions charac- 
teristic of Africa have been handed down from antiquity in this case also, — 
institutions which are powerless against a strong ruler, but speedily grow beyond 
the control of a weak monarch. 

The very different manner in which the civilization of the several tribes has 
developed induces the conjecture that the kingdom did not always cover the area 
which it now occupies. Much more strongly marked in the States of Central South 
Africa than in the other kingdoms of the Dark Continent is the peculiar fact that 
they are surrounded by boundary zones and not by sharply defined frontier lines. 
The power of the State is at its strongest in the centre and declines in proportion 
as the fi on tiers are approached. The tribes living nearest to the dominant race 
may be nothing more than slaves, while those at a greater distance merely pay 
tribute and are generally inclined to shake off the yoke upon any signs of weak- 
ness in the supreme power. Hence it is impossible to say how far the influence of 
the old Marutse kingdom extended, previous to its conquest by the Makolola 

The Makololo belong to the western group of Kaffirs, the (East) Bechuanas, 
the remnants of which now bear the general name “ Basuto.” Until the year 1820, 
they lived in the eastern part of what is now the Orange Free State. It was about 
this time that Moselikatse (Umselekazi) came upon the scene with his Matabele. 
This event and a defeat which they suffered in 1823 together with the Mantati 
(a branch of the Batlokua who belonged to the North Eastern Bechuanas) near 
Lithaku (Lattakoo) at the hands of the Griqua under Andries Waterboer, forced 
the Makololo to abandon their old settlements in 1824 and to migrate northward. 
The Bangwaketse (chief village, Makabe) first of all made a fruitless attempt at 
opposition ; then the Makololo found an opportunity of interfering in the internal 
dissensions of the Bakwena (chief town, Litubaruba ; now Molepolole), one of the 
most powerful of the Bechuana races ; they raised Setsliele (Seshele) to the 
head of this people, the son of a chief who had been overthrown by his subjects. 

The Makololo chief at this period was Sebituane (Sebitoane) a bom leader of 
men, and one of the strongest and most attractive personalities of whom we hear in 
the whole history of Africa. According to Livingstone he was accustomed to lead 
his troops into battle in person, unlike Moselikatse, Dingaan, and other generals. 
Setshele’s support enabled the Makololo to settle in the neighbourhood of the 
Bakwena. However, a wholly unjustifiable incursion by the Boers inflicted heavy 
losses upon them, and they were once more obliged to retreat northward. The 
history of Sebituane’s advance into Northern Bechuanaland is an Odyssey of 
battles, privations, and sudden changes of fortune. Harassed by the advancing 
Matabele, he turned westward to the district of the Herero, and then again east- 
ward to the Zambesi. Menaced by the treachery of the island Batoka, he 
nevertheless succeeded in crossing thejriver and defeated his enemies in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Victoria Falls ; the capture of countless herds of cattle enabled 
his people to resume their shepherd life in the rich pastures of the district. How- 
ever, the Matabele crossed the Zambesi on several occasions though without gaining 
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any permanent advantage, and Sebituane succeeded in subjugating the land of 
the Marulse on the west. Wien his deadly enemy Moselikatse made his second 
attempt at crossing the river, the Marulse in concert with the Makololo held the 
banks in force; Moselikatse’s attempt failed; his army was shut up in one of the 
islands of the Zambesi and reduced by starvation. Sebituane was then able to 
turn his attention to the organisation and extension of the kingdom which he 
ruled in his “ capitals ” of Sesheke on the Zambesi and Linyanti on the Cliobe 
(the northeast point of the modern German Southwest Africa). But his people 
began to decrease rapidly. The Makololo had become a mixed race at a much 
earlier period, for continual warfare had greatly diminished their numbers, and 
their strength had been maintained solely by the expedient peculiar to Africa, of 
incorporating among themselves the children of the races they conquered. Ma- 
laria carried off large numbers of the men and diminished the productive powers 
of the women. One remarkable and instructive memorial they have left behind 
them, in their language (the Sesuto), which has become the general medium of 
communication throughout the Marulse kingdom. 

Scbituaue died in 1851. He was succeeded by his daughter, Mamotshisane, 
and his son, Seketetu (until about 1856). Upon the extinction of the Makololo 
the Marulse. people again became predominant in the kingdom, while at the same 
time the Mambunda people became an influential power. At this period a new 
native family gained possession of the throne which prided itself upon the pure 
Makololo blood in its veins, although it was founded by Lctshulatebe, the con- 
queror of the last of the Makololo. He had originally resided at Lesotsilebe, to the 
east of Lake Ngami. Of these pure-blooded Marutse princes Sepopo, who removed 
his capital from the Barotso southward toward the Masupia district, has become 
notorious for his cruelty. He succeed! in placing himself upon the throne of the 
Mambunda kingdom, which was go rued by a dyn. *.y related to his own and 
reverted to one of his daughters upon the death of the last queen. He thus com- 
pletely unified the Marutse-Mambunda kingdom. lie was murdered in 1876, and 
his kingdom fell into confusion. 

His successor, N’Wana-Wena, destroyed such slight independence as had been 
left to the kingdom of Mambunda by forcing the queen to resign the throne . 
in her own name and that of her descendants. However, he speedily fell from 
his position, owing to the discovery of a plan which he had conceived for -the 
murder of the most important chiefs. In his stead Leboshe (Lubossi) was elected 
king, much against his own desire. However, the struggle with N’Wana-Wana 
ended in the defeat and death of the latter. The peace policy which Leboshe 
inaugurated was not to the liking of his people, who had been demoralised by 
revolts and battles, and after the murder of Leboshe about 1880, Lewanika (Luan- 
ika) waged war in the northeast (1882) against the Mashukulumbe (Mashiku- 
lurnbwe), from whom he took forty thousand cattle, though his subjugation of this f 
people was not really complete. In the year 1884 disturbances again broke out ; the ' 
king was driven into exile with his more vigorous sister and co-regent, and Waga- 
Funa temporarily ascended the throne. In 1886 Lewanika made a successful 
return, but stained his victory by ingratitude and cruelty. He has since main- 
tained his position upon the throne in spite of neighbouring English, Portuguese, 
and Belgian influences. 

At the present time the civilization of the Upper Zambesi valley is confined to >, 
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kingdom of the Marutse, but its influence has extended considerably farther. In 
particular, the art of cotton-weaving is known to the Ganguella and Luchaze 
.(Lushase) in the hinterland of Benguela. No States of importance were formed 
among these peoples, but race confederations of considerable power most probably 
existed. 


(b ) The Lunda Kingdom . — To the northwest of the Marutse kingdom, from 
which it is divided by a stretch of independent territory, lies the second great 
political state of Central Africa, the kingdom of Lunda, more generally known as 
the kingdom of the Muata Yamwo. Here again there are no permanent or sharply 
defined boundaries. The central part of the kingdom lies on the Upper Kassai and 
the rivers flowing parallel to it in a northerly direction. On the west the influence 
of the king extends nearly to the Kwango, on the south to the watershed between 
the Congo and the Zambesi ; on the north arid east the boundary lines vary even 
during the short period over which our accurate knowledge of the Lunda kingdom 
extends. The Kalunda are the dominant race, a pure negro people speaking a 
Bantu language. Their civilization is certainly poorer than that of the Marutse- 
Mambunda kingdom. It is very remarkable that neither the palm-fibre cloth of 
the true Congo valley nor the cotton fabrics of the Zambesi district are produced 
here ; nor has the art of iron-working attained any high development. Agriculture 
is assiduously practised, while cattle-breeding is somewhat neglected. 

The political institutions of the country are of the highest importance for its 
history. In Lunda we also find the king, here known as Muata Yamwo, at the 
head of the State, with absolutely unlimited powers, surrounded by a body of coun- 
cillors whose influence varies according to tlu? character of the ruler. Moreover, 
we find the country separated into a number » f small districts, which are divided 
among individual chieftains, who govern thci - guite after the manner of the feudal 
system. These chieftains enjoy complete independence as regards the internal 
administration <>f their district so long as the monarch chooses to refrain from inter- 
ference, but are obliged to pay tribute and provide contingents of troops for the 
army. Naturally most of these small districts have not been made by process 
of arbitrary division, but are of historical origin, and thus have an additional stimulus 
to cling to tlieir independence, the result being that, as in the Marutse kingdom, the 
outlying portions are kept to their allegiance solely by the exertions of the ruler 
for the time being, and that the extent and jnower of the kingdom is continually 
changing. 

A very remarkable feature in the constitution of the State, and one that doubt- 
less goes back to some older type, is the queen consort, the Lukokesha. This 
.female ruler is not the king’s wife, but is a member of the royal house, possessing 
her own court, her own income, and having the power of deciding the election of 
a new Muata Yamwo. She is allowed to marry, but her husbands are officially 
. known as “ wives,” and, generally speaking, have no influence. Thus in the Lunda 
kingdom the government has two heads in existence, which are neither mutually 
exclusive nor in mutual hostility. 

Such* a state of affairs cannot but be the outcome of previous historical devel- 
opment. In this case we probably have before us the remnant of a matriarchal 
System of government, the origin and organisation of which can be traced in 
either parts of the world. When that association of blood relations known as the 
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family is in process of formation from the original tribe, the mother in some cases 
becomes the centre of gravity, while the father is at first merely a lianger-on, an 
appendage, to the new group, and only by degrees obtains that dominant position 
in the family which he held when a member of the tribe. Nor is he invariably 
successful. In some cases the woman maintains her position, and when the tribe 
breaks up into a number of classes or families she remains at the’head of the family 
as its ruler. Probably the royal dignity of the Lukokesha was the outcome of 
some such course of development. 

But at this point a system of government by men rises to supreme power side 
by side with this feminine royalty. The Kalunda themselves possess a fabulous 
tradition referring to this change, which probably was brought to pass without 
recourse to force of arms. A princess is said to have been the ruler of the Lunda 
kingdom and to have shared her power with an immigrant prince, who became 
her husband. We are told that about that period a chieftain named Kinguri, 
according to some accounts the queen’s brother, fled from Lunda with his people 
and received permission from the Portuguese to settle in Kassanje (about 1622, 
according to Carvalho). Now we know from Zuchelli that the remnants of 
the formidable Dchagga race settled in Kassanje and paid tribute to the Congo 
kingdom. Hence it appears as if the change in the institutions of Lunda was 
connected with the racial upheavals which took place in Africa during the fifteenth 
century. Lunda, which was under a matriarchal government, was probably unable 
to withstand the attack of the Dchagga. It may have been unable to recover its 
strength until it obtained the help of some bold chieftain who had immigrated 
from the East. The pious retention of the dignity of the Lukokesha and her 
influence upon the election of a king might thus be satisfactorily explained as 
survivals of the old matriarchal government. 

The existence of the Lunda kingdom was known upon the coast as early as 
the end of the sixteenth century, from the slaves who brought descriptions of it 
from the interior. Whether the kingdom of the Mundequete, against which the 
Congo king had to struggle so desperately, is the same as that earlier political 
formation which the theory we have just developed would show to have succumbed 
to the Dchagga, is a question as yet impossible of solution. Similarly very little 
is known of the internal history of the country, although Portuguese traders must 
have penetrated to Lunda at an early epoch. The extent of the kingdom varied 
under different rulers, as also did the position of the capital, Mussumba (great 
encampment). Its site was altered with every change in the succession, though 
it was never removed beyond the fruitful plain lying between the Kalangi and 
Luisa, tributaries of the Lulua. A short time ago (1896-1897)- it was situated on 
the left bank of the Luele. The burial-place of the royal dynasty is Nsai (Ensai), 
on the Kallanji. 

Although, generally speaking, the Lunda kingdom is but little troubled by 
foreign enemies, this advantage is somewhat discounted by the slow growth of an 
element of danger within the State, which will produce a complete revolution of 
affairs, provided that the natural course of events is not disturbed by European 
interference. To the southwest of the Lunda kingdom is the race of the Kioko, 
winch has lived in a forest district from an early period, and conformed to this 
environment ; thus it forms a contrast to the plain-dwelling people of the Kalundsu, 
The Kioko show a preference for settlements in the forest, are excellent hunters. 
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collect india-rubber and keep bees, but also understand the art of agriculture and 
have strongly marked inclinations for trade; this latter tendency lias been the 
reason of their slow but continuous migration northward. The true home of the . 
Kioko is tributary to the Muata Yamwo and is divided into numerous departments ; 
but for a long period this restless people has been advancing upon its original 
habitat in two main streams, one on the Kuillu and Loange, the other northward 
on the Luatshim; everywhere they are outstripping the idle Kalunda by their 
industry. About 1860 they had not passed beyond the tenth degree of latitude 
south; in 1880 Max Buchner found them upon the seventh degree. The Kalunda 
eyed them suspiciously, and hinted boastfully of a war to wipe out the unwelcome 
intruders ; but the Kioko had even then become necessary to them for their trading 
habits and their industrious pursuit of agriculture and metal work. Moreover, 
manners and customs were so rapidly exchanged at every point of contact between 
the two races, that any sharp lines of demarcation disappeared rapidly. In the 
event of war between the Kioko and the Kalunda the former would probably 
become the dominant race ; at any rate a new independent State would be formed 
in the west of the Lunda kingdom, which is even now upon the point of severance. 

(c) The Kingdoms of Kasembe, Msiri, and Kasongo . — In addition to the land 
of the Kioko, the Muata Yamwo possesses a number of districts, some of which are 
loosely connected with Lunda and at times break away from it entirely. By far 
the most important of these is the kingdom of the Kasembe, the capital of which 
lies between the Lakes Mweru and Bangweolo and changes its situation almost as 
frequently as the capital of the Lunda kingdom. In other respects also the 
country is a counterpart of Lunda, except that it is not governed by a Lukokesha. 
There is no permanent connection between the kingdom of the Muata Yamwo and 
that of Kasembe; the power of the latter has diminished greatly within recent 
times and the connection between the two States appears to have been maintained 
not so much by fear of the military power of Lunda as by other influences perhaps 
of a superstitious nature. At any rate, when Kasembe resumed the payment of 
tribute (copper, slaves, and salt) to Lunda in the year 1875, tins action is said 
to have been taken upon the advice of the court magician, who referred several 
unfortunate occurrences to the interruption of this traditional homage. The Muata 
Yamwo were considered by man} • of their neighbours as endowed with special 
magical powers which made them invincible. 

The Kasembe power dwindled more rapidly after the immigration of Msiri ; 
his tribe came from Unyamwesi, and rose to supreme power in Katanga (properly 
Garenganja; capital, Mukurru, Bunkea, or Kimpatu) a district further to the west 
between the Luapula on the east and the Lnulaba in the west on the Lusira. , 
About the middle of the year 1880, when Paul Keicliard visited the tribe, Msiri js 
possessed from two to three thousand warriors armed with flint-lock guns and 1 
perhaps three times as many archers ; but they paid tribute to Muata Yamwo. 
Msiri’s trading caravans went as far as Benguela, and at the same time lie main- 
tained relations with the east coast. In December, 1891, he was shot in an affair 
with the Belgian captain Bodson. # 

The kingdom of Kasongo in Urua is tributary to the Muata Yamwo. Here 
again the ruler demands and receives a superstitious veneration. The founder of 
the kingdom, Kungwe a Banza, is considered as the most powerful deity and invari- 
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ably receives a sister of the ruling chieftain to wife. Further, the Kasongo, in 
their own opinion, are related to the Muata Yamwo. But in the last decade of 
the nineteenth century this district has shown clear evidence of the wide disrup- 
tion caused by the collapse of the once flourishing negro States of Central Africa, a 
disaster due to the far-reaching operation of the Belgian Congo State. 

U . Tiie Congo Valley 

When we leave the kingdom of the Muata Yamwo and turn northward to the 
mighty valley of the Congo, we reach the most mysterious and unexplored district 
of Central Africa, concerning the peoples of which we were totally uninformed until 
a very few decades ago. In the Congo valley are none of those stronger political 
formations, the ruling families of which maintain a certain tradition. The history 
of tlie Congo races is as immeasurable as the waving sea of the Congo forests. 
Here lies the true “ heart of Africa ” and of its black races. Divided from the sea 
by the thundering cataracts of its lower reaches, the river Congo with its wide 
tributaries is a self-contained world, the home and for thousands of years the 
invincible stronghold of the black races, the only district in the world where they 
were allowed to develop freely after their own manner. 

As a matter of fact, the Congo valley is something more than a mere geograph- 
ical abstraction. Even from an ethnographical point of view it has a uniformity 
and a character of its own, though nowhere does any sharp line of demarcation 
separate it from the outer world. It belongs wholly to the district of the Bantu 
languages, and possesses a population purely negro, with the exception of the 
dwarf peoples in the depths of the forest districts. Certain arts and products of 
civilization are distributed mainly, though not exclusively, over this district. 

In the Congo valley the right-angled type of hut with ridged roof takes the 
place of the round beehive shape and its varieties. Stanley found the district of 
Manyema, the first pure Congo tribe on the east, to be the limit of this character- 
istic style of house construction, a stylo which also determines the special arrange- 
ment of the village. The huts are not placed in a circle or in disorderly confusiou, 
hut in long straight streets. But this style of building is not confined to the . 
Congo valley ; it is also found on the negro west coast. This district forms a gen- 
eral whole in many respects, although the Bantu languages are spoken onjy in the 
south and its influence extends up the Congo to a point far within the interior. 
This remarkable phenomenon certainly points to some historical occurrence in 
antiquity as its explanation. Either the right-angled type of hut has advanced to 
the Upper Congo from the coast, or it has come down the stream; the latter alter- 
native harmonises Letter with the extraordinary pressure of the inland races toward 
the sea. .U 

A remarkable similarity exists between many of the examples of ironwork pro- 
duced in the two districts. The work of the Congo valley has a fairly uniform 
style of its own. Knives, spearheads, etc., are broad, stumpy, and severely symmet- 
rical. Many knives from the west coast show the same style of workmanship. 

The exclusiveness of Congo civilization most clearly shown in the distribu- 
tion of the palm fibre and grass fabrics which are entirely unknown in many other 
districts of Africa. The knowledge of these manufactures is not shared by the-J 
remaining part of the west coast It is, however, to be found in scattered districts * 
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of East Africa and is generally practised in Malay Madagascar. Possibly we have 
here the traces of ah advance from east to west of a civilization of which the most 
deeply rooted remnants must be sought in Indonesia. 

A less attractive feature is the cannibalism which we find prevailing under the 
most varied forms in the Central Congo valley. Endocannibalism and exocanni- 
balism are alike practised. Many races eat tlieir own dead, others their defeated 
enemies. Some unite both of these horrible practices. The wide prevalence of 
.this disgusting habit is a further proof of the secluded nature of the country; it 
appears not to have received the faiutest echo of those intellectual movements 
which have led other races to pursue pure ideals and unselfish aims. 

The Congo valley is connected with West Africa not only by the practice of 
cannibalism, but also by the custom of skull worship. The whole group of ideas 
attaching to this subject is not nearly so developed in Africa as in Indonesia, 
where head-hunting is an “ authorised peculiarity ” among many island races, and 
is pursued with true fanatical enthusiasm. None the less, many survivals of the 
custom are to be found in Congoland. On the west coast it has greatly developed 
in certain places, and recalls the typical Malay usage. 

Many isolated features thus show the Congo valley as the most untrodden and 
secluded part of Africa, as being in a sense a world apart. Yet this seclusiou is of 
a very relative kind. East Africa indeed, considered by European standards, 
might be called a land of peace and rest, whereas an African point of view, com- 
paring it. with the Congo valley", would regard it as an area of the wildest turmoil, 
traversed and repeatedly revolutionised by foreign influences. But the forests of 
the Congo did not bring the African migrations to a standstill or quench the in- 
fluence of their varied civilizations. 

Clear evidence of the fact that the whole of Africa has been traversed by 
foreign civilization is to be found in the distribution of the American garden 
plants (maize, manioc, and tobacco) which were introduced by Europeans, and also 
of the Indian hemp, a narcotic well known in the most central part of the Congo 
valley. The knowledge of iron smelting and forging may have been carried over 
the continent in a similar manner at some earlier period, and certain domestic ani- 
mals may have found a new home among the races of the interior. The extent to 
which the land had been opened up by trade in earlier centuries is indicated by the 
ancient European glass beads in the possession of many Congo tribes, who are now 
unable to give any account of the source from whence these treasures came. 

In some cases scattered seeds of civilization fall upon fruitful soil and pursue 
their own course of development, while yet retaining truces of their origin. There 
is a peculiar attraction in the discovery of small details of this nature which are 
often of inestimable value to the ethnologist. With their help the information 
previously acquired sometimes illuminates in a flash a line of development which 
’ W as previously wrapped in darkness. By way of illustration we may mention the 
-curious swords of Congoland ; tlieir cutting edge lies upon the inner curve, and in 
their broad, flat points they conform to the laws of style observed in the ironwork 
of the Congo. But on a closer examination of the type, it appears already strangely 
familiar*; it is in fact the same crooked weapon which we find in Arabia, India, 
and Abyssinia, but has been altered and modified upon its inclusion within the 
! armoury of the Congo races. But its shape even to-day is evidence of that stream 
• of civilization which brought it from the northeast coast into the interior. 
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Another piece of early African history is revealed to us by an examination of 
the distribution of the throwing knife. This remarkable weapon is found among 
the heathen races of the Central Sudan in a characteristic and fairly simple form, 
and was most probably at one time in use throughout this district. In Bomu 
at the present time those troops which are armed with the throwing knife form 
a contingent enjoying special privileges ; in Dar Fur the Sultan possesses a num- 
ber of these weapons which his people no longer use. The Teda in the Sahara 
show a preference for them to the present day. The weapon is a product of pure 
Sudanese civilization anterior to the Mohammedan period; it has passed south- 
ward, changing its shape in the most marvellously varied manner. During 
earlier and later times we can trace its movements, which are partly confirmed 
by other evidence, and which show us that the southern portion of Central 
Sudan has been a point of departure for many important racial movements. The 
Fan carried the throwing knife westward to the Gabun coast. On the east the 
Niam-Niam brought it to the neighbourhood of the Upper Nile valley. An iso- 
lated example on the Upper Blue Nile shows the probability of earlier and even 
more extensive migrations. Finally, in the Sudan it was brought to the Ubangi 
downward as far as the Congo and was further distributed along the banks of 
this great river. Here, then, we have traces of a migration into the Congo 
valley from the north. On the other hand, there is a tradition among the Bateke 
on Stanley Fool that the ancient home of their race was in the northwest, in 
the highlands of the Ogowe. This, together with many other indications, points 
to the fact that the pressure exerted by the negro advance from the Sudan 
brought about migration into the Congo valley from Adamaua also. 

(a) The Bashilange . — Beside the immigration from the north there is a very 
remarkable movement from the southeast, and of this the Basliilange at least have 
preserved a trustworthy tradition. This people dwells on the Lower Lulua between 
the Central Kassai and Sankuru ; that is to say, on the northern frontier of the 
Lunda kingdom. In reality, they are a mixed people composed of an earlier peace- 
ful settled race and the warlike Baluba who came in from the southeast. Whether 
this migration was connected with the great racial movements in Africa during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries must remain an undecided question in default 
of any reliable evidence. It is probable that there was some connection between 
Kalunda and Baluba ; one of the leaders of the Baluba migration, Kapuku-Muluba 
(the other two were called Katana and Kanyoka), was, according to the legend, 
a son of that chief Kasongo who lived in the east, and from whom the tribe of the 
Muata Yamwo is descended (p. 469). Their possession of the characteristic Kaffir 
shield and many other special features invited the conjecture that the Baluba and 
also the Babunda were a mixed Kaffir race, or at any rate under Kaffir influence. 
According to Wissmann the earlier inhabitants of the land were related to the 
dwarf peoples ; it would be more correct to say that they had been fused with them 
to a certain extent. East of the Basliilange district as far as Lake Tanganyika are 
situated pure, unmixed Baluba, differing in many respects from the Bashilange. 

Intellectually the Bashilange are bettor developed than the average negro 
type ; they are readier to learn and are less inclined to blind superstition, though 
greatly prone to imitate anything that commands respect. Thus it was posable 
for a new religion to be developed among this tribe of the most central part of 
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Africa, a religion founded upon an extraordinaiy basis, which has transformed the 
whole people to a marvellous extent. Possibly ethnological influences have played 
their part in these events. The intellectual habits of the original peaceful in- 
habitants may have been adopted by the invading Baluba. Further, this new 
religion remains totally unintelligible, unless we assume that some seeds of Chris- 
tian/ or at any rate of Mohammedan, lore were brought into the interior from 
the coast and fell upon fruitful soil among the Bashilange. Brass crosses also 
came into the hands of the Bashilange, and were highly treasured as amulets. 

The central point of this new religion is hemp worship, and its origin therefore 
probably goes back to the time when the custom of hemp-smoking spread from the 
east coast to the interior of the Congo valley. The adoration and veneration of a 
narcotic or stupefying drug aud the growth of a conventional worship round such 
a centre is a peculiarity by no means exclusively confined to the Bashilange. In 
the Soma offerings of the Indian Aryans, in the reverence with which tobacco is 
regarded by many Indian tribes, we have a similar class of phenomena. At first 
small groups and societies of hemp-smokers appear to have been formed. The 
members formed a close bond of friendship with one another, ami enlisted new 
members with passionate zeal, until they attained a preponderating power. In 
this way friendly relations within the State were maintained and strengthened. 
The hemp-siuokers promulgated decrees of a mildness wholly exceptional in Africa. 
Their manifestations of friendship were not confined to the members of their 
society, but were also extended to foreigners, — not always to their own advan- 
tage. The keen, industrious Kioko took advantage of the inexperience of the 
Bashilange to plunder them in every possible way. They sold into slavery whole 
trading caravans which had entered the Kioko territory in unsuspicious confidence. 
They themselves brought powder and guns to the Bashilange, and thus enabled 
individual chieftains to increase their influence. When Bogge and Wissinann, the 
first Europeans to visit the land of the hemp-smokers, entered the country, they 
found two rival chieftains in predominance, Kalamba (Mukenge) and Tshingenge. 
A sister of Kalamba's, Meta, occupied a position analogous to that of the Luko- 
kesha in the Lunda kingdom. 

In recent times the raids of the Arabs and their native allies, especially the 
notorious chieftain Zefu bin Mohammed (Zappu-Zapp, the son of Hammed ben 
Mohammed, or Tibbu-Tibb), have thrown the Eastern Congo valley into total con- 
fusion, depopulated entire districts, and shattered the civilization of the interior. 
There were, however, migratory movements in constant progress at an earlier 
period. The inhabitants of Uregga on the south still preserve a definite tradition 
of their immigration from the north to their present settlements toward the 
end of the eighteenth century. In the Arab v ars the tribe of the Manyema 
adopted the profession of raiders, and not only provided the Arabs with their most 
valuable auxiliary troops, but entered the business of slave-catching on their own 
account (cf. below). Consequently, other races, such as the Bassonge, to the east 
of the Bashilange, were broken up and partly destroyed. At the expense of the 
civilization and culture of wide districts, those Arab settlements have been formed 
which on a cursory glance appear to be the starting-points of a new and higher 
manner of life. European interference betokens ail the introduction of further 
change, and change, -let us hope, of a more beneficial nature. 
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(b) The Races of the Central Congo . — In the central part of the Congo 
valley, the peoples settle most thickly upon the river which exercises a power of 
attraction like that of the ocean. It affords an abundant supply of fish, easy com- 
munication between the settlements, and in case of hostile attacks a secure refuge 
in the thickets on its banks, in the islands and the opposite shores. The same re- 
marks apply on a smaller scale to the navigable tributaries of the Congo, which in 
some cases have set a limit to the marauders' raids, and are consequently thickly 
populated on one bank, the other being barren and deserted. The tendency to 
advance towards the stream, the shocks of great racial movements transmitted from' 
the outer world, are impulses felt even by the inhabitants of the most central part 
of Africa. But there is no general connection in these migrations ; none of those 
huge and rapidly constructed States could be formed here as they were in other 
parts of Africa. The boundless forests, the numerous broad streams, are so many 
obstacles in the way of any impetutms advance : on the river itself, intercommuni- 
cation, the first great incentive to the peaceful formation of States, never attained 
.any high stage of development. Stanley alone was able with the help of Euro- 
pean weapons to tight his way through the fierce cannibal tribes. To the natives 
the inviting waterway is a closed path beyond the boundaries of their own tribes. 

These conditions have certainly undergone a fundamental change since the 
arrival of Europeans. In particular, the small fishing tribes who lived on the 
islands and banks of the river, have extended their journeys and in some cases 
have become enterprising traders, founding colonies among other tribes. In tho 
lower reaches of the river beginnings had been made in this direction at an earlier 
period. The Bayansi especially have become a typical trading people. Their dia- 
lect lias now become the trade language for the district above the falls. European 
influence early made itself felt in the lower part of the Central Congo, with the 
result that the river banks in this district became in a measure a zone of attrac- 
tion for unsettled tribes. The yearning for the sea seems to have been equally 
])re valent among the races about the lower falls. The kings of Loango were in 
constant warfare with the Anzig; the coincidence of sound in the names Anzig 
and Banyansi is probably wholly fortuitous, for the latter are more properly called 
Babangi, and gained their present name, which means "fleas," from the parasitic 
manner in which they gained their livelihood. 

(c) 'The Dwarf Peoples. — In the forest districts, and especially among the negro* 
races who have inhabited their settlements fur a long period, an important ethnical 1 
transposition has been brought to pass. These negroes could not fail to come in 
contact with the dwarf peoples, and finally, perhaps after long struggles, they 
arrived at a common modus viveudi which was bound to have its effect upon each ‘ 
race. Such a community of existence must have resulted in course of time in a 
more or less extensive fusion of races which led here and there to the formation of 
actual mixed tribes. We have already mentioned the Bashilange, wdio had prob- 
ably received a strong infusion of pygmy blood ; but the most numerous settlements 
of this mixed race are to be found in the forests of the Upper Aruwimi; that is, 
near the smaller lakes at the sources of the Nile, where the ancients laid the scene 
of the war between the pygmies and the cranes. 

(ti) From the Congo to the Nile. — To the north of the Central Congo valley 
-extend those districts which have been until recently untrodden by European " 
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explorers, forming a broad zone of transition between the SudAn and the district 
of the Bantu negroes; they embrace the Southern Adamaua, the upper course of 
the Shari and Ubangi and the lands on the Nile valley which, with its peculiar 
population, divides them from the lands of the steppe peoples on the east, the titilla 
in particular- It is a zone of transition in a double sense of the word. Here, 
as in the Sudan itself, the fusion is completed of the true negroes with the fair 
peoples of the north. In the Sudftn the Northern Haniitie stock is in physical or 
political preponderance, and has therefore impressed its character upon the whole 
district; but in the south the negro is so far dominant that the infusion of Ilamitic 
blood is only apparent in the warlike tendencies of the population under a veneer 
of higher culture. At the same time, however, the existence of this zone enables 
racial movements on the north to continue their course toward the silent interior 
of the continent, not so much in the manner of an onrusliing stream of conquest, 
but rather as by the transition from centre to centre of a given impact. The inter- 
mediate situation of this district of mixed peoples naturally leads to the result that 
part of the inhabitants are in close though generally disadvantageous and unsatis- 
factory relations with the wealthy Sudanese ; while another part now requires our 

careful examination. 

# 

(a) The Niam-Niam . — We have iirst to mention the Niam-Niam, or the 
Makaraka (Makraka), a name properly applied to the most eastern branch of the 
race, and sometimes extended to include the wholes. They call themselves Sandeh 
(A-Sandch). Their district lies on the northern tributaries of the Upper Ubangi; 
the population is by no means uniform in character, the land being sprinkled with 
remnants of peoples half or wholly subjugated. When the Niam-Niam were 
first visited by Europeans they were undoubtedly in the course of a northward ad- 
vance. Possibly they were originally connected with the Fan of the west coast, 
and once possessed a district in common with them, from which they afterward 
migrated ; but wherever this early settlement was, there is much evidence to show 
that it was not very far from the later dwellings of the Niam-Niam. The tribal 
district of the two ruling houses, to which most of the Sandeh princes belonged, 
lay on the Lower Mbomu (about iive degrees latitude north, and twenty-five 
degrees longitude east of Greenwich). The permanent results of their influence 
upon the numerous race3 of the Upper Ubangi valley, an influence which extended 
as far as Lake Albert and the Congo itself, shows that they must have been in 
contact with them for a long period. Another point of evidence is the character- 
istic throwing-knife of the Niam-Niam, which i. wholly unlike that of the Fan, 
and is found among the dwellers on the Congo about the mouth of the Armvimi. 

Tlieir fierce cannibal habits bring the Niam-Niam into close connection with 
the inhabitants of the Central Congo valley and extinguish. them sharply from the 
races on the Upper Nile. To these latter the Niam-Niam were objects of hatred 
and disgust by reason of their cannibal customs. The name “ Niam-Niam ” was 
given them by the Denka, and denotes “ devourer” For the genealogy of their 
ruling dynasty and their disruption into village communities, which was brought 
about by their unregulated system of divided inheritance, see the third genealogi- 
cal table at the end of the section “ .Africa.” 

(j8) The Mangbattu. — The people of the Mangbattu (Monbuttu, Mombuttu) 
on the sources of the Ubangi, resemble the Niam-Niam in many points, though 
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they are, or rather were, upon a far higher level of civilization. They are in many 
respects a mysterious race. A great deal in their civilization reminds us of the 
Wahunu States on the great lakes, especially their use of pounded hark as cloth- 
ing material. Their general practice of cannibalism connects them with the 
Congo races, and they show unmistakable traces of Hamitic blood. It is further 
remarkable that the weapon characteristic of this zone of transition, the throwing- 
knife, is not found among the Mangbattu. However, their traditions point to an 
immigration from the west, and not from the east. 

George Schweinfurth (see the plate facing p. 494), the first European to visit 
the Mangbattu, found them governed in 1871 by two supreme chiefs, Munsa (see 
the plate facing this page, “ The Mangbattu King Munsa dances before his Wives 
and Warriors ”) and Degberra (cf. Genealogical Table IV, ad fin.). On the north 
the land was divided by a frontier of desert from the territory of the Niam-Niam. 
On the south lived pure negro races in a low state of civilization, known by the 
Mangbattu as Momsu (Mommu, Momvii) and Mambdde. Southwest were the re- 
markable dwarf people, the Akka (Tikki-Tikki, Watwa, Batwa, or Wambutti), 
which were partly subject to the chief Munsa. The Mangbattu made constant 
raids in true Sudanese style into the territory of their southern and southeastern 
neighbours, and sold the slaves which they captured to the Nubian merchants, who 
had even then found their way to the northern tributaries of the Congo, until 
eventually the Mangbattu became the hunted instead of the hunters. The power 
of their princes collapsed upon the fall of Munsa in 1873, and this event was fol- 
lowed by the disappearance of the civilization peculiar to the people, in which 
traces of the most various influences were to be found. 

( 7 ) The Bongo and their Neighbours. — A transition to the races of the Nile 
valley is formed by a group of peoples inhabiting the highlands about the southern 
tributaries of the Gazelle River ; their comparatively fair colour and several of their 
manners and customs seem to connect them with the Niam-Niam, though in other 
points they rather resemble the true Nile negroes. The Bongo (Dor) are the most 
important of these peoples ; on the southeast they join the Mittu-Mord, Abukaya, 
Abaka, and others. Naturally the history of these tribes is wholly uncertain; 
their sad fate which has befallen them in modem times is bound up with that of 
the Eastern Sudftn, and, as is also the case with the Niam-Niam, Mangbattu, and 
the races of the Nile valley, is to be attributed to the fatal attacks of the Moham- 
medan slave dealers and the Egyptian government As regards their antiquity, 
we can only say that we have many traces of racial movement and confusion upon 
the western highlands of the Nile district. 

C. The District of the Upper Nile and its Western Tributaries 

Like an island in mid-ocean, or a valley across which the storms roar harm- 
lessly, lies the country on the upper channel of the White Nile and the Bahr el 
Gasal (Gazal). Here, on the swampy banks of the mighty stream, a chain of pure 
negro tribes has found a refuge from the attacks of advancing migrations and has 
dwelt in security for thousands of years. 

Many points could be adduced to show that the peoples of the Upper Nile have 
occupied their present settlements from a very early period. . In passing we may 
mention the views of Ernst Marno, who found a prehistoric stratum uncovered on 
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Dniincf In** journey in Central Equatorial Africa in the years 1868-18711 


George 


aimed on M.udi 21, 1870, at the residence of Munsa, the king of the Mniigbattu, who 
ioity yeai < of age, a rather hill, thin man, but strong and of stout and erect] build. Thfc travel! 
dcs( nbi s Muiim\ feutuu s a s by no means ugly, but not attractive, with 44 Ihje look of a Nero,** lifts 
wou* a faiil) thick dun -beard, and his cheeks bore tufts of hair in places. (The blubber lips ol 
the negio Mere unusually piominent, and in strong contrast to the v$ry Caucasian. nose and the 
Nt lough' oil lingual hous profile. JIi& eyes shone with the wild fire of aniimjtl sensuality, and the 
contoui of tlie fit ice moutli betrayed giced, oppression, and cruelty. \ 

The scene depicted overleaf took place in a gi eat wooden building (one hundred feet long, 
foit v fed high, and fifty feet broad). Within a large space had been left open ; eighty of 
kin n \ Mixes .sat round upon their stools, clapping their hands, and formed a square round Mm 
in single file. Behind the women, who appeared in the most daring uc orations of paint in 
honour of the day, stood the warriors in full military drethc spot — kettle dr .pointing upwards* 
All the musical pouers at the king’s disposal were upon . Tsg 0 f lomr.^p^ wooden drums, 
hoin->, pipes, and bells great and small. A large head-d^king's head ■ tenets’' 011 ’ 8 hide* at tjjp 
cm om u ol which waved a long plume of feathers, covered tluv* large bundle of m.r’^h^SasIened 
u l )on h,s "ms and round his wrists Munsa had fastened aUfferent animals - lit His loins 
wue gilded f with a thick skill composed of the tails of Kid such JSSJ& legs M 1 
adorned with lings that jingled together. Thus attired, a/us in time with ft, in^Mnnsu 
fhw aliout in a Mild dance, throwing his aims in all directing d then again kickcd*h\ ° At one 

time hi*) legs would he uised horizontally uiih the ground, an\y: ^ ^ 

Meanwhile the music thundered in wild and ceaseless monotorn 





The Mixes laiicd their arms and followed this uceompanimen^^fl ? A , ^ 8t . n k* n J?L 

open hands together. Every half-hour Munsa took a short rest\ damned thU** 1 ^ a,h 
tiling x igour, until a storm of rain drove half w r ay into the hall ant* *** excitement ofv & 


company. 
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one of the tributaries of the Nile in the district of the Bari. “ In the steep bank 
of the Chor Lurit, which is about three metres high,” he writes, “ were displayed at 
a depth of two to two and a half metres numerous fragments of clay pots, bones, 
freshwater and land shells, charcoal, etc. The sherds were quite in the style of 
those lightly burned clay pots which these negro tribes make at the present day, 
add Jbence it may be concluded that the negroes have been for a long period in 
undisturbed occupation of the spot where they now dwell.” Although it is by no 
means absolutely certain, failing more thorough investigation, that the same tribes 
, have inhabited the same place from a remote antiquity, yet this discovery becomes 
of great importance when considered in connection with other facts. 

Among these facts, the anthropological character of the inhabitants is of the 
first importance ; they have conformed to their environment in a remarkable 
manner, especially the more northern races of the Upper Nile valley, who have 
become typical swamp peoples. George Schweinfurtli asserts that nowhere else 
in the world is there so excellent an illustration of the natural law that certain 
conditions of life will produce corresponding organisms among the most different 
classes of the animal world. In districts the configuration of which is in sharp 
contrast to that of the neighbouring countries, men and animals alike acquire a 
number of physical modifications common to both, and a certain resemblance of 
^character. In comparison with the inhabitants of the rocky highlands which sur- 
round the Nile valley, the Shilluk, Nu6r, and Dinka, according to Theodor von 
Heuglin, present the appearance of human flamingoes : they are typical swamp- 
dwellers. Flat feet and long heels are distinguishing marks of their physique. 
Like swamp birds, they are accustomed to stand motionless for hours on one leg, 
which is supported by the knee. Their gait is slow, the limbs and neck long and 
thin. Surely we are here reminded of the legendary cranes with whom the pyg- 
mies fought. 

So complete a conformation to environment cannot be accomplished in a few 
centuries ; we have here the results of development lasting throughout an immense 
period of time. The expedition sent by the Emperor Nero to the Upper Nile 
merely brought back accounts* of the people “ invariably naked ” above Meroe, 
whose customs corresponded exactly to those of the modem swamp-dwellers ; but 
we may suppose the Megabarri or Adiabari (Simbari and Tonobari are also men- 
tioned) to be the Bari people now dwelling in the Upper Nile district ; and even if 
, it is only recently that the Bari have* entered the district they now occupy, yet it 
; must not be forgotten that tribes with similar names (Bor and Berri) still exist 
among the Dinka peoples. It is a more doubtful point whether the Adabuli are 
•to be identified with the Shilluk (Shuli) ; possibly the Mothitar correspond to the 
. Madi, the Ipsodone to the Dor (Bonga). The custom of rubbing the body with 
. red ashes is also mentioned by the elder Pliny, who gives an account of the results 
. of the expedition. 

• In spite of their secluded situation, the peoples of the Nile valley were not 
* wholly untouched by foreign influence, as is shown by the progress among them of 
cattle-breeding and iron-working, two great achievements of civilization which cer- 
tainly did not grow up spontaneously among them. At the present day the chief 
tribes in the Nile valley are wholly* devoted to cattle-breeding ; very few have 
brought the smith’s art to any point of perfection. Moreover, many migrations and 
changes of settlement have taken place among different tribes. Many of the old 
vol. in-si 
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names, such as the Automoli given by Herodotus, who are said to have lived at the 
point where the Nile flows from west to east, have now entirely disappeared : in 
later times, other peoples were in a state of unrest and have caused considerable 
changes. Many of these migratory movements may have been caused by over- 
population in the Nile valley : traces of a mixed people formed from the overflow* 
of the Nile peoples are to be found in the “ Hamito-Nilotes ” of East Africa. „ 

(а) The Shilluk and the Tribes related to them . — The existence of the most 
northerly race of negroes on the White Nile is a proof of the fact that even thisc 
remote comer of the world is not entirely at rest. The Shilluk who are settled 
on the left bank of the Nile from the mouth of the Sobat to nearly the twelfth 
degree of latitude north, and extended even further northward at an earlier period, 
are a typical swamp people, entirely conformed to the environment of the district 
they now inhabit ; for this reason they must have been long settled in the damp 
lowlands. According to their own traditions, their first home was not upon the 
Nile itself, but on the Lower Sobat, where a remnant of the race is still to be 
found. They left these their native swamps about 1700, retreating before the 
advance of the Galla races, and spread in different directions (possibly several suc- 
cessive migrations may have taken place). The main body settled in the district 
already mentioned upon the left bank of the Nile ; another group, now known as 
Jur, pushed forward north of the Bongo to the Bahr el Ghasal on the south: the 
Belanda (Bellanda) were driven yet further southward between the territories of 
the Bongo and the Niam-Niam. Finally, tribes related to the Shilluk are now 
settled where the Nile issues from Lake Albert Nyanza, the Shuli in the Nile 
valley and on the heights which come down to the east bank of the river, and the 
Lur (A-Lur, Luri) who have been strongly influenced by the Niam-Niam, have 
been settled for some centuries upon the northwest bank of Lake Albert. 

(б) The Dinka . — A second people, which has apparently inhabited the 

marshes from the remotest antiquity, are the Dinka (Denka) : their numerous 
tribes occupy the whole of the Nile valley from the sixth to the twelfth degrees of 
latitude, with the exception of the parts inhabited by the Shilluk ; they are also 
settled on the Bahr el Ghasal and its tributaries as far as the highland frontiers. 
In spite of their large numbers, which must have always been an inducement to 
colonisation, they have no tradition of any active migratory movements, but only of 
losses which they have suffered at the hands of the Shilluk in the North and the 
Bari in the South. They are the real nucleus of the peoples in the Nile valley ; 
the reason that their name is not mentioned by the ancients is to be found in the 
fact that their disruption into small tribes concealed their national unity. Until 
recent times many of their subdivisions, such as the Nu&* (Nuehr), Kitsh, Elyab, 
Bor, etc., have been considered as independent tribes, before their connection with 
the great Dinka family was discovered. ‘ 

(c) The Bari and the Madi. — South of the Dinka district the ethnograph- 
ical conditions become more confused. Here the Nile flows through boundless 
swampy plains, and its banks do not afford so sure a refuge as further northward. 
The mountains become more prominent, and the immediate result of this local con- 
figuration is the confused mixture of races and ra cial influences with which we 
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meet in this district. The Bari still hold a self-contained district between the 
Nile valley and the surrounding mountains from about the fourth to the sixth 
degree of latitude north. According to their own accounts they have only been 
settled for a few generations in this district ; they came up from the south and 
took the land from the Berri, a Dinka race. As a matter of fact, their national 
type does not wholly correspond to the true Nilotic peoples, the Dinka and Shil- 
luk ; but the resemblance is comparatively close, so that their migrations cannot 
have been very extensive. 

• Further south, and extending to Lake Albert side by side with the Shilluk 
tribes dwell the Madi (cf. the related Mittu-Moru, p. 480) a race apparently com- 
posed of a fusion of Nilotic peoples with the fair-skinned inhabitants of the fron- 
tier district (Bongo, etc.). The fact of this fusion is all the information which we 
possess concerning their earlier history. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that although the negro races have success- 
fully maintained their position in the Nile valley, yet they must at one time have 
been settled further north. They retreated to the east of the Nile valley before 
the invasion of the Hamites, or were absorbed by them. The existence of negro 
races on the Central Blue Nile is sufficient proof of this fact. 

6. THE INFLUENCE OF THE COLONIES 

For a long period the development of the European and later Arab settlement 
was in keeping with the special chamcter of the African continent. The interior 
remained in unexplored seclusion, the undisputed home of the black races ; it was 
only on the coast that towns and factories sprang up, which formed upon occasion 
a base for trading expeditions and journeys of exploration, but never exerted any 
great political influence. It is only of recent years that these conditions have 
•changed ; the impulse was given by Stanley’s great expedition up the Congo, and 
the founding of the Congo State, although preparation had been previously made 
for a change in many respects. Thus the great bulk of the colonial history of 
tropical Africa may be divided into two main sections, the history preceding and 
subsequent to the year 1876. 

» 

A. The History of the Colonies in Tropical Africa 

(a) The Colonial History of Tropical Africa previous to the Year 1876. (a) 
The Portuguese . — The Portuguese, the circumnavigators of Africa, are the first to 
Appear upon the scene. Although their voyages were undertaken in the hope of 
discovering the realm of Prester John (which was placed one time in India and 
another time in Abyssinia), yet they did not despise the work of planting settle- 
ments and trading factories from the outset, in order to derive what profit they 
■could from the districts of Africa. Previous to the rounding of Cape Bojador, 

, that is, before the year 1434 (cf. Vol. IV), but little interest attached to the 
possession of the barren shores of the Sahara ; but when a further advance south- 
ward discovered a land of increasing richness and attraction, the Portuguese began 
to tap the resources otthis almost unknown country. Gonzales Baldeza, the second 
mariner to pass Cape Bojador, returned home with a cargo of dogfish skins. After 
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a second voyage, he was able to present the king with the first slaves from Africa 
and some quantity of gold dust in the year 1442. The slaves were delivered up to 
Pope Martin V. ; in return he granted a decree assigning to Portugal the right to 
all the Afiicau coast between Cape Bojador and the yet undiscovered Indies. F|| 
a time the Portuguese were able to extend and enjoy their African possessions ila‘ 
peace. Shortly afterward, trading companies were formed, in the first of frhich 
Prince Henry the manner seems to have taken a personal share. 

It was not, however, until the year 1461 that Portugal began definitely to 
establish heiself; the gulf of Arguin, the first comparatively secure point upon 
the coast, has invanably attracted the attention of later colonising powers, and ftt 
that peiiod a foit was built there, which afforded a good base of operations for a/ 
fuithcr advance southwaid. Tlieie is no doubt that numerous settlements sprang" 
up in Henegambin also, though historical information on this point is somewhat 
scanty. But we lia\e clear evidence of the fact in the traces of a strong influence 
which must have extended far into the interior and is even yet manifest in the 
existence of numeious half-breeds in certain parts of the coast. The district where 
the i esults of this influence are most apparent, the land about the liio Grande, is 
in the hands of the Portuguese at the present day, as also are the Cape de Verde 
Islands. When they ultimately reached the Gold coast they hastened to assure 
then ]M)ssession of this promising district by founding the stronghold of Elmina 
(San George el Mina) in 1481. They afterward entered into close relations with 
the Congo kingdom (cf. abme). 

Meanwhile, however, Vasco da Gama had discovered the east coast of Africa 
and had reached the East Indies. At that period the conditions of Africa invited.- 
permanent possession (cf. p. 434). Numerous commercial towns were formed 
upon the coast around the capitals of Arab .Sultanates; these fell an easy prey to’' 
any adversary commanding the sea, as there was no cultivated hinterland in their 
rear. If any further attraction was required, this was to be found in the large 
amount of gold brought down to the coast of Sofala from Monomotapa (about 1500, 
more than a million metikals of gold = £700,000 yeaily; about 1600 and onward 
200,000 metikals). Consequently, the Portuguese jxissessions in East Africa (see 
the plate facing this page, "Buildings of the Portuguese Period in East Africa”) > 
rapidly outstripped their settlements on the west coast in prosperity and extent. 

During his first voyage in 1498, Vasco da Gama had met with a hostile recep- '• 
tion in Mozambique (March 2) and in Mombas (April 7) ; on the other haxujt 
the prince of Malindi (Meliude, 15th-24th April, 1498) had given him all 
support in his power. As a base upon the East African coast was absolutely"', 
necessary for the safe continuance of the Indian trade, the king of Portugal"’ 
despatched a fleet in the year 1500 under Pedro Alvarez Cabral; this admiral met 
with little success and merely confirmed the understanding with Malindi On * ! 
his second voyage, Vasco da Gama cleared the way for a settlement in Sofalft 
(fortified in 1505 by Pero de Nhaja) forced Kilwa to pay tribute on July 14, 10$SjjG 
and began to wage open war by sea against the Mohammedans and to destroy theft 1 
Indian trade. This war was continued by Antonio de Saldanha ; part of his fleet • 
under Buy Lourenfo Eevasco subdued Zanzibar (1503), and shortly 'afterward 
Brava (Barava) on the Somali coast. In 1505 Francisco d’ Almeida appeared with 
new ships and troops, garrisoned Kilwa July 24, began the construction of a fojrt, 
aud destroyed Mombos on August 15, 1505. Henceforward, the coast was kept 





EXPLANATION OP THE SKETCHES OVERLEAF V 


Pew tangible memorials remain of the two centurieH of Portuguese rule over the 
Past Africa : tlie Vasco da (lama pillar at Malindi (Melindo), mado known by the Freiherf^^ 
Klaus v. (1. Dccken, the scanty remains of the fortress at Kilwa-Kisiwani, the proud fort$$tf 
" Jesus of Mom I jus,” and some other ruined fortifications on the island of Mombas, — thea#4tffr 
practically all. 

(1) With a view to supporting the colony in Kilwa, Francisco d’Almcida took Mombas 
(Mombasa, Mombassa) on August 15. 1505, and destroyed it the next day. But it soon became 
clear that Kilwa was of no value, and the place was evacuated under the Indian commander 
Alfonso d’Alhoquerque in 1512. Meanwhile Mombas had recovered so much of its strength that 
if had lo be retaken on November 8, 1528, by the new general-governor, Nufio da Cfunha, who- 
commanded six ships willi eight hundred Portuguese: he ’was then forced to remain more than 
four monihs in the conquered town at great loss of life. Upon the death of Shaho b^n-Misham, 
I he last king of the old Shiraz dynasty, and upon the accession of the king of Malindi to Mombas,'; 
:i beginning was at length made in 1 5!l;> of a Portuguese fortress, which was mimed “Jesus of 
Mombas ; ” this lasted for some decades. On December 12, 1008, the fortress at last foil 

the obst .nattily repeated attacks of the Arabs, who had been besieging it since March 
After recovering possession of Mombas for a short period (capitulation of March l 2, 1 728 
last remaining Portuguese definitely abandoned their fortress on November 20. ,17211, 
escaped to Mozambique. ■ ^ 

(2) Dom Francisco d* Almeida, governor and vice -regent in India, commanding a 
twenty two ships and one thousand five hundred men, conquered Kilwa on the 24th of July, IS ^ 
and on the 25th of July set up Mohammed ben-Buku ad-Din (known as Mohamed AnkoniJ;^ 
a new king; he then proceeded to build a fortress (Sam Jago) and garrisoned it with jbi 
hundred and fifty men. Whother the fortress “the royal castle” shown overleaf is , t 
referred to the period of prosperity in Kilwa under king Suleiman Hasan (Soliman Ha|fiiS 
1 178-1 1 fib) is more than doubtful. Modern inhabitants say that its founder was ono Shi^ 
Infalme Suff (i.e. King Yusuf of Shiraz) ; if this Suff is to be identified with the father^ 
sultan who reigned in 172J, “ 1 hr ay mo bun Sultfio O’Sufo,” “the royal castle” must bed! 
about 1700, that is, after the Portuguese period. 


(After Ju&tus Stra tides, *• Die Portugiesenzeit von Deutsch-und Englisch-Ostafrika Berlin, 1890s$|| 
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under the surveillance of a “ flying squadron.” In the year 1512 the fort at Kilwa 
was abandoned, and the settlement in Mozambique which had been begun in 1507, 
now became the chief base of the Portuguese power in East Africa. At the begin- 
ning of 1507 the admiral Trist&o da Cunha made a punitive expedition against the 
enemies of the sheik of Malindi, and at the end of March burnt the tow n of 
Btava, which had hitherto been consistently hostile ; he made, however, no attempt 
upon Makdishu. As every fleet sailing to India or Eastern Asia touched at the 
# East African coast, the Portuguese predominance was rapidly assuied, to the gieat 
advantage of the nation, which diew a considerable income from the coast tiade 
and the gold mines of Sofala. But at no period was there an absolute cessation 
' of disturbances and struggles, which were especially frequent in the north. 

It was, however, impossible that Portugal should permanently maintain her 
hold upon these boundless possessions. While the strength of the little kingdom 
decayed, formidable rivals were arising among the European peoples, who followed 
in the paths which the Portuguese had opened, and attempted e\ eiywhere to gain 
a footing by the side of the first occupants. Toward the close of the sixteenth 
century the Portuguese monopoly of trade and power in Africa comes to an end. 

The first nation to demand a share in the African trade, in spite of all the 
threats of Portugal, was England. Holland and France soon followed her example, 

( Portugal gradually lost the larger part of her possessions in Guinea, which had, 
however, greatly decreased in importance after the discovery of India, and in their 
best period had never included the whole of the coast line. In the district of 
Senegal, the natives themsches seem to have thrown off the Portuguese yoke at a 
somewhat earlier date. Portugal has retained to the present day nothing but the 
^settlements south of the Gambia on the llios Cacheo, Geba, and Grande (chief 
harbour, Bolama). 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century the Dutch were the most danger- 
ous enemies of Portugal in West Africa. Their lise begins in 1621, when the 
States General gave the "West Indian Company” the exclusive right to all terri- 
tory that might be conquered between the Tropic of Cancer and the Cape of (Hood 
Hope (cf. Vol. VIII). At that time Portugal was united to Spain and involun- 
tarily involved in her fatal downfall (cf. Vol. IV). The Portuguese rule iu 
'fienegambia was practically abolished, the Gold coast was attacked, and in the 
year 1637 the strongest Portuguese forties, Eimina, was besieged and stormed. 
Portugal gradually lost all her possessions in West Africa. At length she secured 
.her independence from Spain in 1640 (Vol. IV), and k covered some pait of her 
, colonies by a compact with the States General; but she had to accept conditions 
which greatly restricted her trade. The inconsiderate and underhand behaviour 
of the Dutch led to the outbreak of a war which resulted to the disadvantage of 
*the States General in Brazil (cf. Vol. I). Iu the year 1648 a small Portuguese 
*&rmy made Brazil a base of operations for the recon queot of the African possessions. 
.They succeeded in driving the Dutch out of Angola, Benguela, and the island of Sffo 
Thom& The war between England and Holland (1652-1654, VoL VI 1 ) proved very 
opportune for Portugal. Moreover, the Dutch devoted their best efforts to the con- 
quest of East India, to which they already possessed a half-way station in the Cape. 
Consequently they took less interest in the Portuguese colonies in Africa, and 
Portugal was able to # preserve a large portion of her possessions The struggle 
between Holland and Portugal was brought to an end by the conventions of 1662 
and im ; 
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From that time the Portuguese colonies in West Africa have been somewhat 
neglected, the attention of the mother country being chiefly directed to Brazil. 
However, Portuguese influence in Angola, which was mainly used as a settlement 
for convicts, has extended to the interior, and the island of Sao Thom£, with its 
large plantations, has recently become a valuable possession. The chimerical hopes 
based on the rise of the Congo kingdom have long since been abandoned. 

The Portuguese power in East Africa, as in the west of the continent, has endured 
only in the south. Though these districts were coveted by no European power, yet *> 
any weakness on the part of Portugal implied an advance of the Arabs, who had 
been by her rejected from their position as chief commercial power. Under the 
then prevailing conditions, the northern part of East Africa was only valuable to 
the Portuguese so long as they retained their monopoly of the Indian trade. 
The loss of India immediately cost Portugal her possessions on the coast of 
Zanzibar. ' 

(/?) The Butch. — The Dutch, the most energetic rivals of the Portuguese, have ? 
strangely enough, lost every foot of land which they had ever possessed in Africa, 
It is certainly true that, with the exception of the Cape, they never made any; 
wide or permanent settlements in Africa. Such coast stations as they took fromi 
the Portuguese only remained in their possession for a short period. It was upon t 
the Gold coast alone, the district which has attracted every seafaring nation, that j 
Dutch forts and factories have remained during any great part of the last cen- S 
tury. The first Dutch ships appeared off the African coast about 1595. In the \ 
seventeenth century the Dutch became more active, and not only occupied different / 
stations upon the coast, such as Gor£e, on the Green Mountain range, but also pro- j 
eeeded to place all possible obstacles in the way of other trading peoples. These 1 ' 
efforts were systematised by the foundation of the “ West India Company ” (1621^ 
cf. above), the great object of which was the development of the slave trade. Wo 
have already indicated the result of the struggles which ensued. Holland remained 
iu possession of her conquests on the Gold coast and in Senegambia; but -a long 
period was to elapse before the affairs of the district could be brought into order. 
The encroaching English were gradually repelled ; but in the peace of 1667 they 
retained Cape Coast Castle on the Gold coast, and soon founded many new factories. 
Eventually the Dutch confined their attention solely to their commercial settle- 
ments on the Gold coast, which exported slaves and gold to a large extent, and 
proved extremely profitable. Gradually the trade declined, and the larger part of 
the factories were abandoned. Finally (1871-1872) England took over by conven- 
tion the Dutch settlements of Axim, Sekundi, Tshama, Elmina, Anomabo, and 
Apang (cf. p. 459). 

The condition of the Gold coast is typical of the earlier methods of European 
colonisation. No commercial State settling there gains any real possession of the, 
land. Nothing is done but to found trading stations, whifch are invariably pro- *• 
tected by fortifications, and exercise a certain influence in the neighbourhood. The 
occupants, however, are obliged to purchase permission to trade from ,fhe local 
chiefs and to allow the tribes upon the coast to act as middlemen. The natives 
usually consider themselves the real owners of the forts ajid factories. Hence, 
upon the revival of English commerce, it was possible to found a large number 
of English settlements in the immediate neighbourhood of the Dutch, .and indeed 
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for the most different European peoples to place their settlements in motley array 
along the coast line. 


( 7 ) The Enijlish. — The English appear about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury in African waters. A great expedition was equipped in 1553 and purchased 
a quantity of gold upon the Gold coast, but met with no great success in other 
directions. However, such voyages were constantly repeated from this time on- 

* ward. In consequence the English soon came in conflict with the Portuguese, who 
considered all intruders into their commercial waters as pirates. The slave trade 
was vigorously pursued, and finally privileges were granted to commercial compa- 
nies (1585, the Morocco or Berber Company ; the Guinea Company, 1 588 ). These, 
like the Dutch, profited by the unfortunate position of Portugal. The attempts of 
the English to penetrate into the interior are worthy of note. They made efforts 
to reach Timbuctoo (see the plate facing p. 528), which was thought to be the 
source of the gold which reached the coast from the mouth of the Gambia. These 
attempts were energetically prosecuted by a company founded in 1618. 

For a long time the English possessions in West Africa were of little importance, 
aud tlieir extension was further restricted by the opposition of the Dutch, as we 
have already observed. However, England successfully maintained her footing 
upon the Gold coast and appreciably extended her influence. She made repeated 
attempts to settle in Senegambia, and when the close of the eighteenth century 
brought a period of peace, she possessed a factory on the Gambia, another on Sher- 
boro Island, and perhaps a dozen on the Gold coast. The two first of these settle- 
ments became the nuclei of the present colonies, the territory on the Gambia (with 
Bathurst and the forts George and Yarbutenda), and the colony of Sierra Leone 
(cf. below). At that time they were the property of the "ltoyal African Com- 
pany of England,” which carried on the slave trade with great energy, though in 
spite of this it became involved in serious financial difficulties in the course of the 
eighteenth century. Three hundred thousand negro slaves are said to have been 
exported during the years 1713-1733. The average increased, when a new com- 
pany was founded after the collapse of the old society in 1749, and the restrictions 
upon the slave trade removed. The tra<!e was shattered by the secession of the 
United States in 1776, and the new company was obliged to go into liquidation; 
but the exportation of slaves continued as before. 

Meanwhile interest of a less selfish nature concerning this mysterious continent 
had been gradually increasing in England. On June 9, 1788, the “ Association for 
promoting the discovery of the interior parts of Africa” was founded; and at the 
same time a strong antipathy to the slave trade and its horrors was growing up. 
These feelings were the prelude to a slow but fundamental revolution of the con- 
ditions of the African colonies. During the war between England and the seceding 
United States (1775-1783), a large number 6 £ negroes had contrived to escape 
from the yoke of their American masters and to enter the English service ; at the 
close of the war, England had to deal with the question of providing for these 
allies. Certain philanthropists persuaded the government to take the negroes 
back to Africa and to settle them on some suitable part of the coast under British 
protection. In 178? the first expedition started for Sierra Leone with four hun- 
dred blacks and about sixty European women of loose character, whom it was 

# intended to get rid of in this way. The arrival of further contingents, and the 
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foundation of an English company gradually raised to prosperity a colony which 
had made a somewhat unpromising start ; and even the ravages caused by the 
descent of a French man-of-war were speedily repaired. In the year 1807, Siena 
Leone became a Crown colony ; the population was greatly increased by the liber- 
ated slaves brought in by the English and settled on the land, though the first 
contingent of negroes who had been brought over from America showed a tendency. 
to despise the new arrivals. The country now became self-governing, and on the 
whole ran a favourable course of development ; the English protectorate, though 
mild, prevented any gradual relapse into barbarism on the part of the negroes. 
The settlement of Freetown became the central point of the local civilization ; the 
rest of the district (70,000 square kilometres) was chiefly inhabited by indigenous- 
tribes and parts of it were practically unknown. 

Upon the Gold coast English influence increased, until it became predominant 
The native tribes were not disposed to consider themselves as subject to the Eng- 
lish, as is shown by the history of the Ashanti war, the result (1817) of which was 
that the tribute of four oimces of gold per month paid to the Fanti as a kind of , 
rent for the use of the soil was henceforward paid to the Ashantis; the presence of 
the English was thus merely tolerated. The Ashanti war in the following decade 
opened disastrously, but was brought to a successful conclusion, a result which - 
materially strengthened the British power, especially when the Ashantis in 1831 
renounced their supremacy over the allied chieftains of the coast ; but in the fol- 
lowing years England exercised little more than a protectorate over the Gold coast, 
the notoriously bad climate of which deterred Europeans from making settlements. : 
Disturbances occurred after 1868, due to the fact that England and Holland had '■* 
exchanged certain coast settlements with a view to the better delimitation of their ‘2 
territories (cf. above, pp. 459 and 487). Subsequent events are : the short earn- A'i 
paign of the year 1874 (p. 459), the proclamation of the chief of Kumassi as king,/ 
of Ashanti, in the year 1894 ; his degradation after a nearly bloodless war in 1895, . 
which brought the Ashanti kingdom to a well-merited end and marks the begin'- 
ning of the British Protectorate ; and a formidable revolt in 1900, during which 
Frederic Hodgson, the governor, was besieged in Kumassi from March to June, and ; 
reduced to the greatest straits ; it was not until July that the beleaguered garrison '., 
could be relieved. 

Much later in date than the Gold coast possessions, but belonging to- the-j 
earlier period of colonisation, is the colony of Lagos, which was founded in 1861; •«?; 
and has been autonomous since 1886 ; at first an important centre of the palm oil :’ 
trade, it is now merged in the great English possessions on the Niger and Binu&*| 
Friendly relations with the immediate hinterland of Yoruba have been maintained^ 
from the outset. 

In East Africa, the islands of Mauritius (a French possession from 1712-1810^ 
as the “ lie de France ”) and Bodriguez excepted, England had no colonies or forts^ 
for a long period. In 1884 certain places on the North Somali' coast (British Somali) 
Coast Protectorate ; Zeila [Zejla], Berbers, and others) were occupied from Aden, h':| 
base which has been in English hands since 1839 ; the important position pf Harar/ 
was given up to Abyssinia under the convention of June 4, 1897. 

(8) The French. — The French began their efforts to gain a share in Africa#'-, 
commerce at the same date as the English and Dutch : in 1541 four ships, left/titea-w 
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little harbour of La Bouille near Rouen to begin commercial relations with Guinea, 
and mention is made of the Cap a Trois Pointes in documents of 1543 and 1546. 
At the outset, the attention of French merchants was concentrated chiefly upon 
the district which has since become the real centre of France’s great West African 
possessions, namely, Senegambia. Attempts have been repeatedly made to pene- 
trate further into the interior from this point, which is one of the most easily 
accessible parts of the continent, but it is only comparatively lately that results of 
%ny great political importance were achieved ; moreover, the French rule in Senegal 
was rather of that questionable character which we have observed in the English 
possessions on the Gold coast. In 1626 SU Louis was founded on the lagoon at 
the mouth of the Senegal, and became the central point of the growing colony ; the 
island of Gor^e is also deserving of mention as a second important settlement. By 
degrees numerous commeicial settlements and forts were founded along the Senegal 
River, especially by Andrd Bru6 about 1700. Senegambia received her first real 
impulse to development in the latter half of the nineteenth century (1852-1865, 
by Louis L4on C£sar Faidherbe) ; for the military colonial activity of the French 
in the west of the Sudan since 1880, cf. below, p. 501. 

The province of “ French Guinea,” the coastland of Futa Djallon (hitherto 
known officially as “ Iliviferes du Sud ”), has been separated from Senegambia since 
1890 by the Portuguese possessions. France has never exercised any great political 
influence in this district, but by founding numerous factories lias assured her posi- 
tion upon the coast, which is valuable as a point of entrance to the interior of the 
Sud£n. 

The claims of the French to the Ivory coast, which has been in their occupa- 
tion since 1842, and was governed from the Gabun River before that date, were not 
seriously put forward before 1893; Abidjeau-Adjam£ (now “ Bingerville ”) has 
taken the place of the unhealthy Grand Bassam, as the capital. Allada and 
Abomeh, the remnants upon the Slave coast of the Dahoineh kingdom subjugated 
in 1892 (cf. p. 461) have recently risen to importance owing to the increased trade 
of the harbours of Great-Popo, Weidah, and Kotonu. 

The first settlements on the Gabun Rivei weie made in 1830 and 1845; Libre- 
ville was founded in 1849. In 1862 and 1868 the district was extended south- 
ward to Cape Lopez and to the Ogowe, the claims to territory further northward 
remaining undecided. France hau* no possessions south of the Ogowe before 
the foundation of the Congo State (for her acquisitions since 1878, cf. below, 
pp. 495 and 502). 


(e) The Spaniards . — The four great names in the earlier history of African 
colonisation are Portugal, Holland, England, an i France ; side by side with these 
powers other rivals have come forward and have now almost entirely disappeared 
from the scene. Spain alone has retained something, or to speak more correctly, 
everything, for her African possessions were never of any great account ; for when 
Pope Alexander VI declared on appeal that all newly discovered lands were to be 
divided between the two Iberian colonial powers who were the only claimants 
with a show of legal right by discovery or acquisition, the Portuguese received the 
whole of Africa in undisputed possession. The claims of Spain were thus confined 
to the Canary Isfands (Teneriffe, Hierro or Ferro, etc.), which are not parts of 
negro Africa, to the islands of Fernando Po and Annobon (Anno Bom) in the 
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Gulf of Guinea, and — since 1843 — to a small district between Kamerun and 
Gahun, namely, the strip of coast-line on the Bio Muni, the islands of Corisco, 
Great and Little Eloby. 

Fernando Po, the most valuable of the possessions on the south, was at first 
in the hands of the Portuguese, like the whole of West Africa, without rising, to 
any great importance. The few settlements made by the Portuguese failed to 
prosper, and were entirely destroyed by the Dutch in 1637 ; it proved impossible 
to begin friendly relations with the Bube, a Bantu people who had apparently 
migrated to the island before its discovery. In 1777-1778 Portugal ceded the 
islands of Fernando Po and Annobon (southwest of Sao Thom6) in exchange 
for territory in South America ; the Spaniards failed in their attempts at colonisa- 
tion, and abandoned the island. In 1827 the English occupied the favourably 
situated island, founded Port Clarence (the present Santa Isabel), and settled a 
number of liberated negro slaves there, who still retain the English language ; but 
all attempts to acquire the island by purchase or exchange were thwarted by the 
obstinacy of Spain. Since 1841 Spanish officials have been stationed in the island, 
and a governor was appointed in 1858 ; but nothing has been done to improve the 
economic condition of the settlement. 

(?) The Scandinavians. — Toward the end of the eighteenth century Africa 
attracted the attention of Sweden and Denmark. The efforts of the Swede Carl 
Bernhard Wadstroin (1764-1799) to found an agricultural colony on the west 
coast, resulted in total failure ; more successful were the efforts of the Danes who 
had been trading on the Gold coast and founding factories at an earlier date. In 
the nineteenth century they possessed several strongholds in the eastern part of 
the Gold coast, of which Christiansborg was the most important, but in 1861 they 
ceded the entire district to England. 

(rj) Brandenburg-Prussia . — Ruined settlements are to be found upon the 
Gold coast, over which the flag of a German power once flew, — the old colonies of 
Brandenburg. Though these early attempts at German colonisation are of very 
minor importance in the general history of Africa, yet they are worthy of mention 
as being the prelude to the greater developments of later years. 

In the years 1675 the Great Elector Frederic William took the first steps 
toward the creation of a Brandenburg navy (under the Dutchman Benjamin 
liaule) which was intended to take an active part in the commerce and colonisation 
of the world; as early as 1634 the Elector George William had been negotiating 
with Sweden about a projected Indian company. On its first voyage (1680-1681) 
the little Brandenburg fleet concluded a convention in May, 1681, with three negro, 
princes in the neighbourhood of Cape Three Points on the Gold coast, which gave 
Brandenburg the right to erect a fort. The new possession was to be worked 
by the African Commercial Company, to which the Great (Elector granted the 
rights of trading for thirty years in 1682 ; Emden, the harbour of the Brandenbuig 
Electorate on the North Sea, became the headquarters of the company in 1683. 
On New Year’s day, 1683, Major Otto Friedrich v. d. Grdben laid the founda- 
tion stone of the fortress of Gross Friedrichsburg (cf. VoL VII). In 1684, Bran- 
denburg gained a footing in another part of West Africa, on the island of Atguin, 
of the White Mountains, after France had abandoned several earlier attempts at /' 
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colonising the district Here again a fort was built which successfully resisted 
several attacks. In 1717 the king of Prussia sold all his African possessions to 
the Dutch company for 7200 ducats. This was the end of the Brandenburg- 
Prussian settlements. 

• . 

(0) The Arabs . — While European influence and territory were slowly grow- 
ing in West Africa, the Mohammedans had been rapidly advancing in the Sadftn ; 
they had also overrun the larger part of the east coast, starting from their 
original home in Arabia, and were extending their power toward the interior. 
For a time it seemed as if it was Africa’s fate to be gradually transformed into a 
Mohammedan province from within, the true nature of which would be concealed 
by the line of European possessions on the coast, just as an unsound fruit may 
be enclosed by a healthy skin. The possibility of so important a change has 
been temporarily precluded by European rivalry in Equatorial Africa. Moreover, 
in the normal course of ethnological development (cf. the only Mohammedan 
branch of the Aryans, the Persians), the Mohammedan elements in negro Africa 
will become localised in course of time, and gradually break away from the Arab 
stock. 

'The east coast of Central Africa has been the obvious point of attack for the 
Arab power; and Arab influence will always be paramount here, whenever the 
power of the European occupants declines. The flourishing Arab settlements of 
the earlier period were partly destroyed, partly subjugated by the Portuguese; in 
the south, the Arab were successfully driven back ; but the northern towns, espe- 
cially Mombas (Mombasa), which was always in an unsettled state, were a doubt- 
ful and expensive acquisition, even during the flourishing period of Portuguese 
predominance (cf. above, p. 484). When Portugal's power declined the strongest 
and most maritime of the Arab States naturally entered into her inheritance. 

This Arab State was Oman, which was situated on the eastern point of the 
Arabian peninsula, a district facing India and Persia ; at an early date its geo- 
graphical situation gave it a dominant position, and the power of the State was 
increased by the formation of a special Mohammedan sect, the chief of which 
was the reigning sultan of the land, with the title of an Imam of Maskat. Oman 
was torn by internal dissensions for a long period ; but in 1624 the Jarebite Nasser 
(Nasir) ben Murdjid (d. 1649; of. genealogical table V, at end) succeeded in mak- 
ing himself sole ruler of the whole country. He was forthwith obliged to embark 
upon a war with the Portuguese, who had several coast towns belonging to Oman 
in their possession (1643, capture of Sohar) ; but it was his cousin and successor, 
Sultan ben Sef (Saif, Sif ; 1649-1668), who first succeeded in taking the last Por- 
tuguese stronghold, Maskat (end of January, 1 650). During the course of this 
war, Oman had become a formidable maritime power. Sultan ben Sef harassed 
the Portuguese in India and East Africa, and about 1660 temporarily seized the 
town of Mombas. «In 1698, his son and successor, Sef ben Sultan, succeeded in 
capturing Mombas, stirring up the entire population of the coast against the Por- 
tuguese, and thus subduing East Africa as far as Cape Delgado. 

Meanwhile it began to appear that the little State of Oman had undertaken a 
task beyond its energies. If the coast towns (Kilwa, Zanzibar, Melindi, Patta, 
Fasa) took advantage of the weakness of Oman to declare themselves independent 
petty States, the Arab dominion would be overthrown. This was precisely what 
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occurred. In 1728 Portugal availed herself of the resulting confusion to make a 
second attack ; Patta (cf. the genealogical table YII, at end) fell into her hands 
again, and on the 16th of March Mombas, the last Arab stronghold on the coast, 
was obliged to open its gates. This was the expiling effort of the Portuguese 
power. As soon as the inhabitants of the coast recognised their mistake, and 
again united their forces against the foreigners, towns were lost in rapid succession 
(Zanzibar, Masia, Pemba, and on November 26, 1 729, Mombas ; cf. reverse side 
of the plate facing p. 4^4). 

In Maskat the ruling -Tarebite dynasty was shortly afterward replaced by the 
Abu Saidi family, which rules in Oman and Zanzibar at the present day (cl 
genealogical table VI, at end) ; the founder of this dynasty was the Commander-in- 
chief Sohar Ahmed ben Said (Sa'id), who ascended the throne in 1744 (1741 ?). 
The change of dynasty led to a second change in the relations between Oman and 
the African coast towns. Marka (Merka), Zanzibar, and Kilwa alone acknowledged 
the new supremacy ; the remaining towns, headed by the ever restless Mombas, 
under the brothers Mohammed (d. 1746) and Ali ben Osman, declared their in- 
dependence and found themselves immediately at war with Ahmed ben Said in 
consequence. At the same time, internal struggles were raging in the several 
towns, especially in Patta. Ultimately (1785) an ingenious manoeuvre restored to 
Maskat the whole coast line, which for a long time bore the mild yoke of the rulers 
without complaint. 

It was not until the governor of Mombas, Abdallah ben Ahmed (1814-1823) 
attempted to make himself independent, that the reigning monarch of Maskat, 
Seyyid Said, was roused to greater eneigy. After long hesitation, he sent a fleet to 
East Africa in 1822, and with the assistance of Mohammed ben Nasser (Nash), 
the governor of Zanzibar, who had remained faithful to him, he speedily i educed 
Mombas to a desperate condition. A9 a last resource Seliman ben Ali placed 
himself under the protection of the Englishman Owen (1824). But the English 
government of 1826 did not confirm the convention, and in 1828 the town was 
foiccd to surrender to Seyyid Said, who had appeared before the walls with a fleet 
of eleven ships of war and a force of two thousand men. Shortly afterward, 
however, Mombas was again in full revolt, until 1837, when Seyyid Said succeeded 
in recovering possession of the town by treachery and completely expelling the 
ruling family of the Msara (see genealogical table VIII, at end) to which he had 
previously intrusted some powers of government. In 1840 the victorious sultan 
determined to transfer his residence permanently to Africa, and chose Zanzibar for 
this purpose. 

The connection between Oman and Zanzibar was dissolved by the death of 
Seyyid Said (1856), one of his sons, Seyyid Madjid taking the African dominions, 
w hile Seyyid Sueni (Thowejni) received the Arabian territory. England, whose 
position as dominant Power in the Indian Ocean was now assured, adjusted certain 
points of variance between the two rulers in 1859, by inducing the sultan of Zan- ' > 
zibar to pay his brother in Maskat a yearly subsidy of forty thousand dollars. 
England also supported the sultan against one of his younger brothers who 
attempted to revolt, the later sultan Seyyid Bargash. During the closing' years' . 
of Seyyid Madjid’s life (since 1866) England paid the yearly compensation due\ , 
from the sultan to Maskat out of her own resources. 

After Seyyid Madjid’s death in 1870, the power passed to his brother Seyyid '* 
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Bargash (d. April 25, 1888). Under his government those changes began which 
have effected a fundamental revolution in African affairs. 

The wealth of the Arabs dwelling on the coast and the islands was chiefly 
derived from their landed property. Mombas, for instance, was strong enough to 
offer a long resistance chiefly by reason of its possession of the island of Pemba, 
with its rich plantations. Since 1818 the clove-tree had been cultivated there 
with brilliantly successful results. At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the commerce of Zanzibar was very unimportant ; the export of ivory was com- 
paratively small ; the slave trade was earned on in a very modest way, and the 
traders (chiefly Indians) were few in number. The introduction of the clove-tree 
produced a great change. Large plantations now sprang up, requiring many hands 
to work them; slave hunting and the slave trade revived. The wealth thus 
acquired enabled enterprising Arabs not only to get slaves from the coast tribes by 
barter, but also to tit out strong, well-armed expeditions for the purpose of break- 
ing down the numerous obstacles to trade, and buying or kidnapping slnves in the 
interior. Ivory and cheap slaves now came down to the coast in abundance, and 
the extraordinary profits which were made at the outset were a stimulus to more 
extensive raids and trading expeditions. Thus Arab influence spread further into 
the. interior, though the idea was never entertained of establishing any permanent 
political .supremacy on the continent, apart from that already existing in the 
settlements upon the coast. The Zanzibar government certainly claimed the 
allegiance of the several Arab contractors who made their way into the interior on 
their own account ; but it could not and would not exercise any control, and gen- 
erally did not attempt to assert its rights untiHhe return of the caravans. 

The increase of the slave trade, and the devastation which it created, did not 
escape the notice of the English, who thus obtained the opportunity which they had 
desired for interfering in the affairs of Zanzibar. As early as 1847 they had pro- 
hibited the slave trade north of Brava; in April, 1862, a serious breach was 
caused by the high-handed action of the English men-of-war, which had inflicted 
loss upon legitimate commerce, and in 1873 the intimidation of the English am- 
bassador, Henry Edward Bartle Frere, and the arguments of the Consul, Dr. Kirk, 
^obliged Seyyid Bargash to agree to the absolute cessation of the slave trade. The 
rule, however, was attended with fatal consequences ; the Arab plantation owners 
were deprived of the labour necessary to their work, were reduced to poverty, and 
inspired with tierce hatred of every European. The only course open to these ruined 
men was to try their fortunes at trading on the continent, to collect ivory, and 
kidnap slaves, which were secretly brought over to Zanzibar. Thus the unfortunate 
districts of East Africa were sacrificed to marauders of the worst class, and the 
Arabs became the curse of the country. About the different centres of Arab influ- 
- t ence, oases of higher culture certainly arose- amid the general devastation, which 
, exercised some beneficial influence upon the natives ; but such benefits were far 
joutweighed by the attendant misery. The Arabs began to make plantations at 
these centres also, t fresh demand for slaves arose, and the raids continued inces- 
santly. The earliest and most important base of operations of the Arab traders is 
Tabora in Unyamwesi, which may be said to mark the first and shortest stage of 
the Arab advance. Further inland fe Ujiji, the harbour of Tanganyika, and also the 
; notorious Nyangwe on the Upper Congo, from whence the Eastern Congo valley 
was cruelly devastated. Many tribes, such as the Manyema (cf. p. 473), became 
;$he ready helpers of the Arabs, and now carry on raids on their own initiative. 
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Reports of the dealings of the Arabs had excited general disgust in ^rope ; 
but for a long time it was impossible to quench the fire raging in the interior, and 
all that could be done was to keep a sharper watch for the exportation of slaves 
from the mainland to the islands. The efforts of the Europeans received only 
lukewarm and grudging support from the sultan of Zanzibar. This was but 
natural, since the advance of the Arabs into the interior brought him greater 
wealth and increased political influence. An official of the sultan was established 
in Tabora ; elsewhere he succeeded in making his name feared among the tribes of 
the interior. Thus it appeared that success in the struggle against the slave trade 
would be slow and doubtful at best, when the foundation of the Congo State and 
the consequent partition of Africa entirely changed the complexion of affairs. 

(/>) The Colonial History of Tropical Africa since the year 1876. — (a) Leopold 
//, Stanley, and the Foundation of the Congo State. — The history of the Congo 
State begins on September 15, 1876, with the foundation by King Leopold II of 
Belgium of the “ Association Africaine Internationale ; ” its chief objects were 
the exploration of Central Africa, the civilization of the natives, and the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade, and the foundation of permanent settlements was therefore 
an essential part of its policy. Meanwhile the Congo problem had been solved by 
Henry Morton Stanley (James Rowland; see his portrait on the plate facing this 
page, “ The Most Successful Explorers of Africa ”). His ambitious character was 
not content with the accomplishment of purely scientific achievements ; he saw 
plainly that the great Congo River offered the only possible route by which a large 
part of Africa could be opened up without loss of time and with resources com- 
paratively scanty. Full of bold schemes, he returned to Europe in August, 1877, 
and gained a friendly reception from the new company and King Leopold. The 
company determined to work the recently discovered district for itself. 

It was high time. France, in the person of the Count Pierre Savorgnan de 
Brazza, had already seized a part of Congoland. On November 25, 1878, Stanley 
founded the branch company in Brussels, “ Comity d’Etudes du Haut-Congo 
returned to the Congo in 1879, founded the settlement of Vivi, and began to make 
a road from the river’s mouth to Stanley Pool (Leopoldville, 1882). He also con- 
cluded many conventions with the negro chiefs, thus forestalling de Brazza, who 
had founded or was preparing to found the stations of Franceville, Brazzaville, 
and Poste de lAlima between 1880 and 1881. Meanwhile Portugal, supported by 
England, who had an eye to her own interests (convention of February 26, 1884, 
between England and Portugal), laid claims to the territory at the mouth of the 
Congo, which were vigorously resisted by most of the other States. With the ob- 
ject of relieving this state of tension, Germany invited the Powers to a conference. 

This Congo conference, which was held at Berlin (November 15, 1884, to Feb- 
ruary 26, 1885), considered as such, marks an agreeable advance in the civilization 
of Europe. A century previously it would have been hardly possible to carry on 
the discussion of so fundamental a rearrangement of positions 1 without some pre- 
liminary blood-letting. But in other respects many of the resolutions passed show . 
that European diplomacy was here treading upon unaccustomed ground. Thamost 
important point was the recognition and delimitation of the Congo Free State, 
though this question was only settled incidentally ; for the conference had already 
recognised the State indirectly by consenting to receive Colonel Strauch as the [ 








EXPLANATION OF TIIE PORTRAITS OVERLEAP* 

1. Baud Liwngstono, born March ID, 1813, in Blantyrc near Glasgow ; died May 1, 1873, 
at llala on Lake Bangweolo in Africa. 

2. Henry Morton Stanley (properly James Rowland), born January 28, 1841, at Denbigh 
in Wales. 

3. Hoilinch Barth, born February 16, 1821, in Hamburg; died November 25, 1$66, it 
Berlin. 

4. George Schwoinfurth, born December 1836, in Riga. 

[2, 3, and 4 from photographs, 1 from J. W. Whympers’ woodcut in Horace Wallace 
k‘ The Last Journals of David Livingstone,” Loudon, 1874.] 
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ambas^pr of the Congo Company. The general resolutions of the Berlin confer- 
ence contain declarations concerning free trade and passage for ships in the Congo 
valley for a preliminary period of twenty years, the neutrality of the various dis- 
tricts on, the Congo, regulations as to harbour and pilot dues, the placing of beacons 
and lighthouses, etc., and corresponding regulations for the navigation of the Niger, 
a prohibition of the slave trade, and rules for the future occupation of African ter- 
ritory. This last clause is an indication of the rivalry already existing among the 
European powers for the acquisition of land in Africa. The larger part of these 
resolutions has led to little practical result. Free trade in a district where security 
and facility of communication, the indispensable conditions of free trade, can only 
be secured by extraordinary efforts, is as impossible as is the distinction between 
necessary and excessive taxation. 

The delimitation of the Congo State concluded in 1885 by a number of special 
conventions was by no means a chef d'ceuvre . The Portuguese claims reduced the 
seaboard greatly in extent, and as France was in possession of the right bank of 
the Congo from Manyanga to the mouth of the Ubangi, the Congo State ultimately 
took the form of a gigantic fruit upon a slender stalk. It soon became apjmrent 
that the new body politic depended for its existence chiefly upon such supplies as 
Leopold II could or would send out ; the " Free Cougo States,” an utterly unsuita- 
ble appellation given by Stanley in imitation of the North American constitution, 
were really a private colony or enterprise of the Belgian king. Belgians were 
consequently preferred for the service of the State, and Belgian companies pro- 
ceeded to develop the economic resources of the country. Stanley soon showed 
himself incapable of carrying on the administration of this strange political crea- 
tion, and its transformation into a Belgian colony was only a question of time. 
Moreover, government expenses were continually on the increase. Though the 
relations of the Congo State with European governments were of a peaceful char- 
acter, one power which was hostile to European civilization had no intention of 
remaining a passive spectator of the partition of Africa, — the Arab power. 

(#) Germany's Appearance among the Colonial Powers . — Shortly before the 
foundation of the Congo State, several causes had contributed to produce a strained 
situation of affairs. France was obviously working with the object of uniting the 
whole of Northwest Africa into a great colonial empire which was to extend from 
the Senegal River to Tunis and to include the Western Sudan ; Stanley’s achieve- 
ments now roused her to use her neglected colonies on the Gabun River as a start- 
ing point for expeditions which were to secure the largest possible share of the 
Congo territory and the Congo trade (cf. below, p. i71). Her movements were 
finally decided by the sudden appearance of Germany among the colonial powers. 

This action on the part of Germany was merely the result, somewhat deferred, 
of the national unity which she had attained in the struggle of 1870-1871 , and the 
immediate consequence of her rapid economic development. Seeds that had been 
waiting the hour of germination suddenly burst into unexpected maturity under 
the breath of favouring circumstance, so that German colonial policy was anything 
but a prepared and premeditated movement. Fortunately Germany possessed a 
leader in Prince Bismark who was able to evolve order out of chaos ; though his 
plan for the annexatfon of Samoa came to nothing, he was enabled to turn an 
enterprise which was not of his beginning to the entire advantage of the State, 
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and to protect it from the ill-will of other powers. Upon his retiijgpaent in 
March, 1890, his creation was so firmly founded that its existence was not imper- 
illed even by the damage inflicted by incapable hands (cf. p. 472). 

The German nation was vaguely conscious of the fact that they would be forced 
to enter into competition with the Great Powers, if their civilization was ever to 
fulfil its destiny. But in special details they were sadly unprepared for the pursuit 
of these new objects. They spent time in quarrelling over the respective advan- 
tages of emigrant colonies or plantation colonies, while their chances of finding 
colonies anywhere were diminishing year by year. When they ultimately suc- 
ceeded in acquiring territory, fresh difficulties arose. Puerile fancies, timidity, 
and philistine indifference obscured the greater sides of the question; German 
capitalists preferred losing milliards in Argentine and Greek bonds, to venturing.', 
a few millions in enterprises of national importance, and the, administration exer- 
cised in the few possessions by the German bureaucracy was at times of a truly 
remarkable character. 


(1) German Southwest Africa . — The history of the German colonies in Africa 
begins officially on April 24, 1884. On this day Prince Bismark proclaimed a 
German protectorate over the possessions acquired by the Bremen merchant Franz 
Adolf Eduard Liideritz, after a lively interchange of notes with the English gov- ' 
emiuent. On August 7th of the same year the German flag was hoisted in Angra 
Pequena, and at other points of the coast shortly afterward. By slow degrees, and . 
after raising numerous obstacles, the English government and Cape Colony were 
induced to recognise the German protectorate. England retained possession of 
Walfish Bay and the adjacent territory, and also of the islands on the coast, tod 
which she had priority of claim. Meanwhile the interior was included in the); 
protectorate by conventions which were carried through partly by the agents of . 
Liideritz and partly by the ambassadors of the empire. In this way the whole 
of Namaland and Damaraland was gradually brought under German supremacy, ir . 
a process which ultimately led to a definite arrangement with England (July l r y, 
1890). By the terms of this agreement, the lower course of the Orange River was 
to be the southern boundary of the German territory, the eastern boundary was the 
twentieth degree of longitude east (of Greenwich), but from the twenty-second 
degree of latitude south the frontier was to extend to the twenty-first degree o|jj| 
longitude east. On the north a small strip of German territory was to run as 
far as the Zambesi. The compact with Portugal of December 30, 1886, determined^! 
the Lower Cunene as the northern frontier, and thus placed Ovamboland under**? 
German protection. ' • 

German Southwest Africa is undoubtedly the most important German acquisi-sV 
tion in Africa, and the only one which is capable of being gradually transformed) 
into an entirely German district. Of no less importance are the facts that it was"'’ : 
the first acquisition in point of time, and that the diplomatic struggle for its jps.-. 
session against the grasping spirit of English policy, operffed the way for othqr"- 
undertakings of the kind. Walfish Bay, the natural harbour of Damaraland (jet- 
tainly remained in English hands, but the discovery of an available landing;|mjd6 
at Swakopmund largely obviated the inconvenience which would otherwise; haye;. : 
resulted. However the district developed very slowly, although German .mi^Ott*-?' 
aires had made it the scene of their operations, and though it offered 
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possibilities to German emigrants. Several reasons may be given in explanation. 
First of all, Liideritz the founder of the colony (d. 1886) had not the means 
necessary to carry out this gigantic undertaking. The “ German Colonial Company 
of Southwest Africa,” which was founded on April 5, 1886, to take his place, 
proved to be a very feeble organisation. In the interior the struggle between 
the' Herero and the people of Hendrick Witbooi (cf. above, p. 428) was then at 
its height. Yet the German imperial commissioner was sent to the seat of war 
without any real force at his disposal. But the worst enemy of the German 
protectorate was to be found outside its frontiers. This was the ambitious prime 
minister of Cape Colony, Cecil Rhodes, whose vast projects were most unpleasantly 
thwarted by the intrusion of Germany. 

Meanwhile the animosity of the Herero, which had been stirred up by the Cape 
government, had been so far cooled by the repeated attacks of Witboois that they 
were now induced to recognise the German supremacy. It was now incumbent on 
Germany to suppress the disturbers of the peace and to form a close bond of union 
with the more capable of the contending parties. The Bastaards were the best of 
the conquerors, and were settled at Eehobot, the seat of the new government. 
The formation of a body of native troops for frontier defence proved impossible, 
and a German force had to be sent into the country. The first contingent, under 
the leadership of Captain Kurt von Francois, arrived in the summer of 1889, and 
built Wilhelmsfeste (Fort William) at Tsaobis as a base of operations, but was 
much too weak to compel the obedience either of Witbooi or of the Herero, who 
had been stirred up anew by the English adventurer Lewis, and so to be able to 
play off one party against the other. Captain von Francois was soon appointed 
imperial commissioner. He conceived his first task to be the reduction of Witbooi, 
who had recommenced his raids with redoubled energy on the death of the chief- 
tain Ka-Malierero (1890) and possessed a useful base of operations in the strong- 
hold of Hornkranz. The protectorate troops were reinforced to the number of 
three hundred men, and the seat of government was changed to Windhoek ; the 
war then began, but though Hornkranz was stormed on April 12, 1893, there 
seemed no immediate prospect of the subjugation of Witbooi Ultimately Major 
Theodor Leutwein (governor-general since 1895) brought additional reinforce- 
ments, and after a final bloody battle in th£ Naukluft, successfully obliged Witbooi 
to lay down his arras on September 9, 1894. The conquered were treated with 
clemency and banished to their ancestral home of Gibeon. As was to be ex- 
pected, the Herero became more overbearing tipon the disappearance of Witbooi 
from the scene. Several serious misunderstandings have necessitated further 
reinforcement of the troops. Under their protection Germans and in places Boers 
have definitely begun to settle upon the land. The unfortunate outbreak of rinder- 
pest in 1898 has, however, caused considerable loss among them. The government 
happily decided to begin the construction of a railway from Swakopmund to 
* Windhoek. The danger of English capital acquiring a preponderating influence in 
the companies of cofonisation (especially the London Southwest African Company) 
has been to some extent obviated. 

• 

(2) Togo and Kamerun. — No long time after the foundation of the south- 
west colonies, the districts on the Slave coast and at the mouth qf the Kamerun 
;■ River were placed under German protection. Hamburg and Bremen merchants, 
von m— 32 
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whose trade upon the yet unclaimed coast districts had been constantly disturbed, 
were anxious, if not to establish a formal protectorate, to send German men-of-war 
into those waters, and to conclude compacts with the negro chiefs. The events 
in Southwest Africa, and the growing enthusiasm in Germany for colonisation, 
induced Prince Bismark to accede to these desires. The Togo district on the 
Slave coast, where the presence of a German warship had been found neces- 
sary a short time before, was first placed under German protection by Gustafr 
Nachtigal on July 5, 1884. This possession, though certainly the smallest of all 
Germany's African colonies, has, in comparison with others, developed most suc- 
cessfully. It has been almost entirely spared the effects of any serious struggle. 
After an agreement with France had been arranged, the frontier upon the EnglisJ^j- 
possessions was defined in the Convention of Samoa of 1899, German Tongolandir 
thereby advancing to Sansanne Mangu. Meanwhile the little colony was running 
a prosperous course of economic development. The budget shows a modest surplus;^ , 
Kamerun was the most important of all possible districts for acquisition. 
Hamburg firms had been active there for a long period and trade was increasing. \ 
On July 14, 1884, it was placed under the German flag. The area of the Ger- 
man protectorate on the coast was speedily settled by arrangement with France 
(December 24, 1885) and England (May 7, 1885, and August 2, 1886). 

The affairs of the new colony soon took an unfavourable turn, partly through the 
repeated inadequacy of the German forces, and partly because the English mer- 
chants on the coast fomented disturbance in the hope of adding to the embarrass- 
ments of the German protectorate. On December 20, 1884, a bloody battle took 
place between the inhabitants of several disturbed districts, and the troops landed 
from a German squadron (“ Bismark " and * Olga ”). Since the first governor, J ulius 
Freiherr v. Soden, took up his residence in July, 1885, the country has been com- 
paratively quiet ; but its development has been very slow, even though a regulated 
system of finance was introduced, and attempts to work plantations on the splendid 
volcanic soil of the Cameroon Mountains have not been wholly unsuccessful* The 
plantations have recently become increasingly prosperous ; the hinterland has been 
opened up by numerous expeditions, and its resources are now being tapped by 
commercial companies. One of these, which was founded with the help of Belgian 
capital, has a base in the Congo valley. A revolt of the police troops enlisted from 
the Dahomeans, which took place on December 15, 1893, has not materially dam^ 
aged the welfare of the colony. , 1 ^ 

Unfortunately, Germany fared very badly in the delimitation of the hinterlahd 
(November 15, 1893, with reference to the English, and March 15, 1894, with re£j 
erence to the French colonies), and France in particular has gained very largely 
at her expense. , ^ 


( 3 ) German Hast Africa. — In East Africa we find a German possession whiph 
has not only attracted more general attention than any other of her colonies, but 
has also obliged Germany to play a great part in the history of African politics , ahd 
to co-operate in the solution of important questions. This colony again oweaitS 
origin to private enterprise. : e 

In East Africa, with the exception of the uninviting district of Somalifei| 
the coast was ^holly in other hands. The sultan of Zanzibar; Seyyid Bargagh^ ia 
a temporary fit of ill-huinor, had invoked German protection against Englaa||^j 
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1874 ; but Zanzibar was already to a large extent one of the vassal States of the 
British. Empire, and its acquisition could therefore have been made only by formal 
convention. The “ German Colonisation Company,” which was founded on April 
3 , 1884 , then cohceived the desperate but successful idea of sending an expedition 
into the hinterland of the Zanzibar coast, acquiring territory there, and awaiting the 
further results of their action. Karl Peters, who had started the company, and was 
the leader of the little expedition, concluded a number of treaties in November, 

1884, with different chieftains in Usagara, Nguru, etc., which were officially con- 

* firmed on February 27, 1885. At the same time the company obtained an imperial 
charter. Meanwhile the English stirred up Seyyid Bargash to put legal obstacles 
in the way of the settlement, and to declare his rights to the hinterland of the 
coast by the despatch of troops to that district. When Germany vigorously 
rejected these claims, the French government declared their intention of abstaining 
from any interference, and England showed a more moderate spirit. On August 13, 

1885, the parties interested came to a temporary understanding, the conclusion of 
which was considerably expedited by the arrival of a German squadron off Zanzi- 
bar. By the agreement between England and Germany of October 29, 1886, the 
coast remained the property of the sultan ; but the harbours of Par cs Salaam and 
Pangani were to be at the disposal of the German East African Company, which 
was formed on September 7, 1 885. The company at once set to work, extended its 
territory further inland, begun experimental plantations, and founded stations. 
When the custom-houses of the coast were leased to the company on April 8, 
1888, and a permanent income was thus definitely assured, it appeared as if no 
obstacle now remained to check the course of a sound development. 

Unfortunately the actual resources of the company were totally inadequate to 
meet the claims upon them, or to provide against the dangers of the situation. 
In East Africa, Germany had to deal with a far more formidable opponent than in 
any other quarter. The whole of the Arab pnver raised the standaid of opposition. 
The occupation of the coast settlements had dealt the slave trade a deadly blow, 
and had thereby destroyed the second chief source of Arab wealth, — the plantations 
which were worked by means of the cheap labour brought down from the interior. 
Utter ruin was now threatening the once prosperous Arabs of the coast. Their 
profession of slave hunters and slave traders had made them fierce and lawless in 
> disposition, and the continual attacks of the Europeans had inspired them with a 

* passionate hatred of foreigners. 

On August 15, 1888, the officials of the East African Company took possession of 
the custom-houses, and disturbances at once broke out in every direction, resulting 
\ in the murder of some of the officials. The stations o. Bagamoyo and Dar es 
Salaam held out with the aid of German warships, though hard pressed by 
swarms of rebels, chiefly negroes under the leadership of individual Arabs. The 
- most formidable opponent of the Germans was the Arab Busliiri, who had stirred 
» up the revolt in Pangani, and from this point guided the movements upon the 
*Ajbast. The behaviour of the sultan's officials was in most cases ambiguous, if 
nothing more. 

• The»empire was obliged to come to the help of the hard-pressed company. On 
, January 30, 1889, the Reichstag determined upon the formation of a body of native 
ijoops for purposes of defence; Hermann Wissmann, who had. just returned 
"from his second famous journey across Africa, was appointed commander-in-chief 
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of the coast district. Sud&nese soldiers were enlisted in Cairo ; soldiers from the 
coast districts and Zanzibar (Askari) also joined, and Zulus came up from the south. 
As early as May 8, the first blow against Bushiri was delivered, and his fortified 
laager at Bagaiuoyo was stormed by the protectorate troops with the help of a 
division of German marines ; the district of Dar es Salaam was then cleared of the 
enemy, and the natives induced to submit peacefully on May 27. The next task 
was the recovery of the coast towns, which were completely in the hands of the 
rebels. Saadani was reduced first (on June 6); the other places appeared inclined 
to surrender without a struggle after Bushiri's retreat to the interior, where he 
destroyed the German station of Mpapua However, the negotiations came to 
nothing, and on July 8, Pangani was bombarded and stormed, and Tanga occupied 
after a short struggle on the 12th. Mpapua was reconquered and rebuilt by 
Wissmann in person. Meanwhile Bushiri had found new allies in the Masiti 
(cf. p. 441), and advanced with them against Bagamoyo from the southwest. This 
band, which had caused fearful devastation, was defeated on October 19, by Karl 
Freiherr v. Gravenreuth (killed November 5, 1891, before BuBa). Bushiri, who 
had been several times defeated and put to flight, was ultimately captured in 
December near Pangani, where he was executed on December 14, 1889. The 
powerful chieftain of Useguha, Bana Heri, continued to hold out in his own district, 
but his laager was stormed on January 15, 1890 ; after a second defeat on March 9, 
he surrendered, and was pardoned at the beginning of April. The troops, which 
had been heavily reinforced, were now concentrated for action against the revolt 
which had continued in the south (Kilwa-Kiwinje, Lindi, Mikindani) ; the move-,, 
ment was attended with complete success. 

Wissmann, who had gained a brilliant reputation as a soldier and organiser 
throughout the protectorate district, was at this juncture unfortunately recalled; 
the constant change of governors (v. Soden, v. Scheie, etc.), and the divergent 
nature of the policy adopted by each, increased the insecurity of the situation. 
Though the premiums were duly paid, a reduction of the protectorate troops was 
thought advisable ; the disastrous results of this regulation were seen in the bloody 
defeats sustained by separate divisions in Uhehe (August 17, 1891 ; cf. genea- 
logical table II, at end) and at the Kilima Njaro (June 10, 1892). Meanwhile 
Emin Pasha (Eduard Schnitzer), who had been relieved against his own desire by 
Stanley, had entered the German service, and founded stations in Tabom and 
on Lake Victoria; but the East African administration could not appreciate the 
experienced traveller at his proper value, and by the promulgation of counting 
regulations and prohibitions on the coast, showed its utter incapacity to deal witn, 
the affairs of the country according to the dictates of common sense. However, 
much has been accomplished in many directions. The capital Dar es Salaam has 
developed satisfactorily, and plantations of considerable extent have been made in , 
the Tanga hinterland, which has been partly opened up by a railway. The final • 
delimitation of the colony (see the map facing this page, "Africa” [political]) 
was made under the German-English convention of July 1,‘ 1890, whereby Zan- 
zibar was placed under the British protectorate, an agreement which dealt a heavy- 
blow to the development of the German protectorate district. At the same tittle 
were surrendered the hardly earned rights to the valuable Wituland district at the] ' 
mouth of the Tana and to part of the Somali coast ; Uganda was also given over \p£ 
the English influence, — all this in return for Heligoland. The coast from Dttjip^ 
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(N.) toBovuma (S.) was left entirely to Germany ; the Sultan Seyyid Ali of Zan- 
zibar revived the snm of four millions of marks as compensation. Of late years 
the colony has developed fairly satisfactorily in spite of bad harvests and other 
economic losses. The greater part of the hinterland now recognises the German 
supremacy, and the colony is connected with the mother country by a line of 
German steamers. Great changes will probably be brought about by the construc- 
tion of railways. 

( 7 ) French Policy in the Sud&n. — Competition for the possession of African 
territory was first raised to fever heat by the advance of Germany ; but the first 
Bteps in this direction were made by France; she very cleverly employed the 
several coast stations which she had long possessed as bases for a bold advance 
into the interior, and advanced systematically toward the realisation of the dream 
of a great French empire in Africa. 

The first step was the further extension of the possessions in Senegambia. The 
English territory on the Gambia and that held by Portugal on the Bio Grande 
were soon so surrounded by districts under French protection that their further 
development was impossible ; the left bank of the Senegal was entirely under 
French supremacy, and an advance to the Upper Niger was seriously determined. 
As early as 1854 the governor Louis Ledn Cdsar Faidherbe (cf. above) had suc- 
ceeded in checking the advance of a dangerous Mohammedan army, which had 
been collected by the marabout Hadji Omar. Faidherbe raised the siege of 
Medina (1857), defeated Hadji Omar, who retired to his capital of Segu-Sikoro 
on the Niger, and subdued the larger part of Upper Senegambia. Colonisation on 
a large scale began considerably later, and is nearly contemporary with the events 
on the Congo. In the year 1878 Paul Soleillet (d. September 10, 1886) made his 
way to the Upper Niger, and found a friendly reception; a year later the French 
assembly voted funds for the building of a railroad from Medina to Bammako, 
which was to connect the Upper Senegal with the Niger and thus attract all the 
traffic of the Western Sudan to Senegambia. The work of construction was vigor- 
ously begun, labourers were imported from China and Morocco ; but in 1884 no 
more then seventy kilometres had been completed, and this at a cost of thirty 
millions francs. The enterprise was thereupon abandoned* for the time and has 
only recently been resumed. 

Meanwhile Joseph Simon Gallieni had advanced to the Niger in 1880, and had 
concluded a treaty with the Sultan Ahmadu (Mahmadu) Lamine of Segu, the son 
■; of Hadji Omar, whereby the valley of the Upper Niger as far as Timbuctoo was 
placed under French protection (1881); Kita, an important point between the 
Senegal and the Niger was fortified. In the next vc-ar a second expedition defeated 
;;>ihe bold guerilla leader Almamy Samory, the son of a Mandingan merchant of 
IjBankorp, who was bom at Sanankoro in 1835 ; this action took place on the Upper 
^Niger.and a fort wasdmilt on the river bank at Bammako. Several smaller move- 
Bsaocts kept open the communications with the Senegal and drove back Samory, 
'>'<&$&! he eventually placed himself under the French protectorate in 1887. The 
^ resistance of Ahmadu, who declined tet fulfil the obligations of the treaty which he 
^d made, was not broken down until April 6, 1890, when the town of Segu-Sikoro 

'captured. In the same year Louis Monteil started from Segu, and went east- 
Xpka in Bomu, making treaties at every point of his journey, and returning 
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by Tripoli to his native land. The French also made a successful advance! into the 
interior from the Ivory coast : Dahomeh, which was subdued in 1892, was afurther 
possible starting point for expeditions into the Sudan districts. England .had 
previously agreed with France, on August 5, 1890, that a line drawn frdm Say on 
the Niger to the northwest comer of Lake Chad should form the boundary line of 
their respective spheres of influence. In 1893, Samory, the ruler of Bissandtigu, 
Kankan, and Sansando was forced to abandon his kingdom of Wassulu (Quasselou) 
to the French, and to retire upon Kong, which lay to the southeast. In the middle 
of the year 1898 he was driven from this district and fled, accompanied as Ifsual 
by a numerous body of dependents, to the hinterland of the Liberian republic. 
There he was defeated on September 9, 1898, and twenty days later was driven 
back upon the sources of the Cavally by an advance of Captain H. J. Eug. Gouraud, 
and taken prisoner; he died in captivity on June 2, 1900. From that date the 
supremacy of France in the west of the Sudan has gained in strength. J 

The vast project of uniting the north coast and the Western Sudan into a great . 
Franco-African empire has been overshadowed by the yet more comprehensive ' 
plan of extending French Congoland to the Central Sudan, and thus uniting into 
a compact whole all the French possessions in Africa (with the exception of Obok). 
From the time when Pierre Savorgnan de Brazza (cf. above) transformed the 
humble colony of Gabun into the huge “ Congo Fran 9 ais,” between the years 1878 
and 1880, France has made unceasing attempts to extend her territory on the 
north and northeast. The German colony of Kamerun has, among others, been 
shut out from further expansion by these movements (cf. above). The destruc- 
tion of Rabah has removed the chief obstacle to the French designs (cf. p. 498), 
and so a great compact French colonial empire is practically formed. 

1 V. A-\ 

(5) England’s Nile to Gape Policy. — England, whose dreams of a great African ! 
empire from the Nile to the Cape were unpleasantly disturbed by the entrance of , ! 
Germany, appeared somewhat late upon the scene; however, she took all that > 
there was to be had. Taking advantage of the weakness of Portugal, she extended . ; ; 
her territory into the interior as far as lakes Nyassa and Tanganyika (Nyassa-yf; 
land, 1891 ; since February 22, 1893, “British Central Africa”). Her influence^ 
extended from the mouths of the Niger to the Hausa States, and its extension over;'|^ 
the western part of Adamdua with the capital of Yola was a blow to Germany.^ 
But her success was greatest in the east. ; 

English voices had repeatedly proclaimed East Africa to be the land of the 
future, which might become a second India; as the Cape and Egypt were already 
in British hands, the project of making the whole of East Africa an English pro- ¥ \ 
vince, did not appear impossible of realisation. For a time the Mahdi revolt made 
the Egyptian Sud&n inaccessible, and completely isolated Emin Pasha in Equatoria 
but these events only showed the possibility of advancing from the East AfricaPiJy 
coast or the Congo upon Equatoria and making an English province of Bmd#;’'. 
that was practically ownerless. Stanley’s “Belief Expedition ” (p. 500) was.tfflSl- 
doubtedly actuated by motives of this kind. After the surprising advam&v^, 
Germany, England bestirred herself to securp some part of the East African coas^ 
— at any rate, Mombas; the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba were secured 
on July 1, 1890, owing to the adroitness with which she tobk advantage of- 
collapse of Germany’s foreign policy after the fall of Bismark (p. 495Y ; ;.'$h£ : % 
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August? 31, 1896, these acquisitions were declared to ho specially under the British 
protection, as the “ East Africa Protectorate.” At this period the district of the 
Upper Nile was exclusively under British supremacy. The old plan was then 
resumed of creating a line of English influence from Alexandria to the Gape ; the 
Congo State ceded a strip of land connecting English Uganda with the north banl 
of Lake Tanganyika, which latter provided a connection with British Central 
Africa ; but German opposition prevented the conclusion of the compact 
,As the attempt made in 1888 to get a footing on the Upper Nile with Emin 
PaJpfc help had failed, the '* British East African Company,” which had taken over 
.the English possessions on the East African continent, turned its attention to 
Uganda. In that district an intolerable state of affairs had been brought about by 
the jealousy of the Protestants, Catholics, and Mohammedans, and the interference 
of a foreign power seemed highly desirable. The Mohammedans, who were the 
weakest faction, were driven out, and about 1890 the land was divided between 
the Protestant^ajub the Catholics. The representative of the British Company, 
FrederiokLugafd.was received by King Mwanga (cf. p. 448) toward the end of 
1890, somewhat distrustfully ; the Protestant party hoped much of his appearance, 
though they had no desire for an English protectorate. At that period a German 
protectorate would probably have met with universal recognition. On Decem- 
ber 26 Mwanga and his chiefs made a compact with Lugnrd, placing Uganda 
•under thfe protection of the British East African Company. To soothe the prevail- 
ing dissatisfaction, Lugard led the united Christian parties, in May, 1891, upon an 
expedition against King Kabrega of Unyoro (cf. p. 449) then marched northwest 
and united to his party the Sudanese who bad been left behind on Emin Pasha’s 
retirement. These reinforcements enabled him to found a number of forts. At 
the beginning of 1892 fresh disturbances broke out. Lugard was ultimately 
forced to throw in his lot with the Protestant party ; the king and the Catholic 
missionaries fled to the German territory on the south. After the conclusion of a 
fresh compact, Mwanga returned to Uganda in the spring of 1 892 ; the Protes- 
tants received the largest share of the country (two-thirds), the Catholics and 
Mohammedans obtaining each one-sixth. As the British East African Company 
proved incompetent, Uganda was placed under the protection of the English 
government on June 19, 1894, as also were Unyoro and Ussoga on June 30, 
1896. The attempt to press forwvfd down the Nile was renounced for the 
moment; a part of Emin Pasha’s old province was even leased to the Congo State, 
and the Congo troops which had successfully crushed the Arab rising on the 
Upper Congo, entered the district threatened by the Mahdi, and reoccupied some 
of Emin Pasha’s stations. The overthrow of the Mahdi power (cf. below) will 
give England a clear road to the Egyptian Sud&n 

In other parts of Africa England has shown no great activity. The favourable 
positions on the Gambia and in Sierra Leone have scarcely been used for the pur- 
pose of extending English influence over the hinterland, and on the Gold coast 
England has satisfied herself with the reduction of Ashanti to the position of a 
vassal State (cl pp. 459 and 488). 


(e) Portugal. — The old colonial power of Portugal has not entirely disap- 
peared. The revival of prosperity in Sao Thom4 has encouraged colonial activity 
fa Angola (cf. p. 485). In East Africa the Portuguese are clinging to the posses- 
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sions which the English have so sadly reduced. The peace and safety of the 
Southern colonies, which are beginning to revive under the influence of the mining 
industries in the Transvaal and Rhodesia, were secured by an expedition against a 
revolted Zulu prince. It remains to be seen whether the financial difficulties of 
the mother country will not result in the sale of some part at least of her African 
possessions ; a secret convention concluded in 1898 between England and Germany 
was apparently intended to provide for this possibility. 

B . The Negro Republic of Liberia # if' 

In our mention of the English colony of Sierra Leone (p. 487), we spoke of * 
attempts which were made to settle and to civilize liberated slaves on the coast of 
Africa ; these attempts were by no means unsuccessful in Siena Leone, where the 
movement was very sensibly directed by the English government. A few decades 
later, Liberia was founded from North America. In that country a society was 
formed in the year 1816 (American Colonisation Society for colbhising the free 
people of colour of the United States), the object of which was to return liberated 
negroes to Africa and to form them into an organised colony. After several 
failures, the colony was founded on Cape Mesurado and took root, although 
the colonists suffered both from fever and the incursions of the natives. These 
early settlers were indeed a sturdy folk, accustomed to hard work and prepared 
vigorously to defend their colony. In 1822 the colony obtained a constitution 
under the name of Liberia, but was governed for some time longer by a white 
agent, Ashmun, who may be considered the real founder of Liberia ; he succeeded in 
organising the somewhat helpless elements of the new State, and in considerably 
extending its area. The number of immigrants steadily increased. In 1835 the 
temperance party founded a special colony, Maryland, which was joined to Liberia 
in 1857 ; other companies were content to found individual settlements within the 
Liberian territory. In 1839 Liberia received a more liberal constitution, but con- ,, 
tinued under the administration of a white governor (Buchanan). At length the 
hostility of England, who declined to recognise the supremacy of the American 
Colonisation Company, forced the Liberians to declare their independence on July 
26, 1847 ; they placed their country under a republican constitution elaborated by 
Professor Greenleaf of Harvard University. Roberts, who had hitherto acted as 
governor, was chosen president, and the first negro governor, Stephen Allen Benson, 
was elected in 1855. Taxation disputes with England embittered the early years 
of the young republic (since 1860) ; the administrative power passed fairly reg- 
ularly from one to the other of the two chief parties in the country, religious beliefs 
having but little influence upon these changes. Immigration from America grad- 
ually declined, the first hardy colonists died out, and their descendants proved an 
inferior stock. This deterioration became terribly plain abroad upon the contrac- - 
tion of a loan of £100,000 sterling (1871), which Liberia obtained upon terms , ? 
incredibly disadvantageous; the country is even yet suffering from the conse- ’ ! 
quences. In 1882 England wrested from the eighth president, Gardiner, a weak ' 
ruler, the district of Galenas, which had been purchased in 1850. At the present 
day the population consists of eighteen thousand “ Americans,” the immigrants. ' 
from America and their descendants, and of the natives of t£e coast, who may 
amount to a million. Christianity has spread to a very small extent among the, 
natives, whereas Mohammedanism is making formidable progress in the hinjeriand." 
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CL The History of the Colonies in Non-Tropical South Africa 

The only parts of the Dark Continent where European nationalities can de- 
velop under normal conditions are the Cape, Natal, and the Boer territory in non- 
tropical South Africa. It is to be hoped that German Southwest Africa may be 
classed with these in course of time. Moreover, the settlers in these districts have 
been/almost without exception, of Teutonic race. Other nationalities, in particular 
the French Protestants, which have sent out emigrants to these districts, have been 
absorbed into the mass of the population, and have adopted the English language 
or the Dutch, the latter being the most widely distributed idiom. A fusion of 
nationalities in the proper sense of the term has taken place only in the great 
mining towns. 

(a) South Africa during the Agricultural Period (1652-1866) — (a) The 
Rise of a South African Nationality . — The colonial history of South Africa be- 
gins with the year 1652. The first settlement in Table Fay was made with the 
object of providing a supply station for the East India merchantmen, and was 
founded by Jan von Riebeek (cf. p. 419). The little band of colonists tried to 
enter into friendly relations with the neighbouring Hottentots, who, however, soon 
adopted an attitude of hostility. Cattle breeding was begun, and settlements made 
on the plain around the first of the little forts which were built. The number of 
the settlers gradually increased; but when the farmers attempted to advance 
further into the interior, disputes with the natives increased, and actual war broke 
out in 1659. At that period began the influence of those conditions of life which 
were to mould the Dutch settlers to a special and in many respects remarkable 
type of humanity. The Dutch East India Company was unable to protect the 
more distant of the settlers, and these therefore organised a military force of their 
. own (“ commando ”). Their position in face of an ever-menacing foe hardened 
their character, stimulated to the full their true Low -German leanings to independ- 
ence, and also implanted a contempt of the yellow-skinned “ creatures/* and an in- 
exorable harshness in dealing with them in the hearts of these peasants Qlauern) 
or “ Boers.** The first Hottentot war ended ingloriously for the Dutch in a peace 
which constituted the Brack-Rivier r.p the boundary line of their settlements. 
They gradually succeeded in reducing the neighbouring Hottentot tribes to sub- 
jection, and in entering upon trade relations with the. remoter tribes. The plunder- 
ing Bushmen (p. 419) were not so easily repelled as the Hottentots. 

The year 1684 witnessed the foundation of Stellenbosch, Faarl, and Draken- 
Atein. The Cape settlers were no longer exclusively of Dutch nationality. They 
included a considerable number of Germans who had come as soldiers in the ser- 
;• vice of the East India Company, and also French Protestants. The new South 
African nationality was formed of these three elements. The further the colonists 
’hptead into the interior, the weaker became the influence of the East India Com- 
pany upon them, and the greater the independence of the individual Boer upon 
. his remote farm. Hence the ruthless^ manner in which he attacked the natives 
with "the result that the Hottentot population in the west of the Cape was gradu- 
ally expelled, destroyed, or absorbed. But the settlers were confronted with an 
enemy of a wholly different character when they reached and passed the boundary 
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of the Kaffir races on the east The first struggles began in 1737, first- 

great Kaffir war broke out in 1780 (cf. p. 420). ' •*' r r 


(/3) The Interference of England (1795). — In 1785 the town of Grakf Reinet 
was founded on the Algoa Bay to anticipate a possible English settlement in that 
quarter. However, England was soon able to take possession of the whole colony, 
and her action was at the moment highly beneficial to the country. Dissatisfac- 
tion with the Dutch East India Company had risen so high among the settlers that 
revolts broke out in different quarters, and the republic was proclaimed at Swollen- 
dam in 1795. At the same time the natives were in a general state of ferment, 
and the settlers, who then numbered scarce more than twenty thousand souls, were 
threatened with a war of extermination. When England took over the country in 1 
1795 in trust for Holland (definitely in 1806), she met with no resistance worthy 
of mention. 

The attempts of the English government to organise the country and to obtain: 
the necessary funds for this purpose by the imposition of taxes, met with very* 
scanty approval among the Boers. Large numbers of them attempted to with- 
draw. “ Trekking ” (removal, migration) began upon a large scale as soon as the 
English government tightened the curb. As the Kaffir resistance placed obstacles 
in the way of any further advance eastward, the main stream of migration flowed, 
north. The Boers were largely replaced by English colonists, to whose efforts ia 
undoubtedly due the higher stage of civilization prevailing in that remote and 
isolated district. In the east of the Cape territory they gradually outnumbered 
the Boers. The first great migrations of the Boers beyond the Orange River 
took place during the years 1834-1836. Even at that time the fundamental oppo- 
sition of ideas, which was to give South African history its distinctive character/ 
was clearly marked. The “ Afrikaander,” as the emigrants preferred to be called, 
proposed to live in freedom and independence in their new district, whereas the 
English government maintained that the Boers remained British subjects wherever' 
they went, and that their new district was consequently British territory. 

Beyond the Orange River the Boers found a State which for the Africa of those* 
days was comparatively well organised. The Griqua (cf. p. 427) were a raceri 
already containing a strong infusion of Dutch blood, and were by no means lllj 
disposed toward the white settlers, considering that they would be a valuable 1 
source of help against their great enemy, the Basuto prince Moshesh (p. 439). 
But no sooner had a considerable number of the new arrivals settled in thA 


country thau the English asserted their jurisdiction by the installation of a magis* 
trate. Dissensions broke out between the Boers and the Griquas. The latte?;’ 
appealed for help to the English, who reduced the Boers to subjection by tljuej^ 
victory of Tauwfontein in April, 1845. On December 24, 1847, Harry Smith, 
governor of Cape Colony, placed the land under English protection. 

(7) The Foundation of the Boer Free States. — A revolt was stirred 
the Boer leaders Andries Pretorius and Willem Jacobs ; the capital of Bloemfq&i 
tein was stormed and the English resident forced to retire ; but this moveta^SI^ 
brought no advantage to the Boers, who were defeated by Smith at BcK)mpla^ ®^ 
August 28, 1848. The majority then placed their property in their 
and migrated northward across the Vaal River. The English had; 
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crushed Moshesh, and Pretorius turned this struggle cleverly to account, and 
appeared as mediator between the two enemies. In this way he obtained the 
right to found an independent State beyond the Vaal in the Sand ltiver Con* 
vention of January 17, 1852. This was the origin of the Transvaal, or South 
African Republic. The official title, “ Hollandsclie Afrikaansche Itepublik,” was 
changed in 1853 for “ De Zuid-Afrikaansche Republik ” by the leading free State 
of Potchefstroom. 

The new State received a welcome reinforcement in the persons of the Boers 
who abandoned Natal (cf. below,) together with a body from the south under 
Hendrik Potgieler ; these latter had been expelled from their settlements near 
the modem Potchefstroom in consequence of on edict of the Cape governor 
George Napier, and had migrated at the beginning of 1840 to Ohrigstad, Zouts pan- 
burg, and ultimately to Lydenburg. 

However, it was not until February 13, 1858, that all the districts north of 
the Vaal were politically united by a comprehensive constitution; up to that 
date the republics of Potchefstroom, Zoutspanbeig, Lydenburg (founded 1849), and 
Utrecht had led a separate political existence. Martinus Wessels Pretorius, alter 
the death of his fathei in 1853, became the first president (1858-1871) of the new 
State.* The office was no sinecure. The relations between the natives and the 
weak population of whites were very unsatisfactory , outrages and reprisals were 
the ordei of the day, and Mich fearful massacies as the destruction of a whole 
Kaffir tnbe which had taken refuge in a cave were by no means unique occur* 
rences. The Transvaal Boers were the most stubborn element of the African 
population, and the most enamoured of freedom, invariably ready to escafie any 
attempted intioductiou of law and older by embarking upon further migration. 
They were especially incited to these adventurous expeditions by their extraordinary 
idea that in this way they would eventually reach Jerusalem, the real position of 
which was utteily unknown to them. Upon one expedition to the northwest a 
number of Boers succeeded in reaching Portuguese West Africa, after fearful losses 
of men and cattle , there they founded a new settlement in the hinterland of Mos- 
samedes. Another band reached Damaraland in 1884, founded the republic of 
Upmgtouia (called after the Irish lawyer Upington), and then placed themselves 
under the protection of the German government. Migration north of the Lim- 
popo was impossible, owing to the prevalence of the tsetse fly. 

So ill founded were their claims that the English were unable permanently to 
retain their hold of the land between the Vaal and the Orange rivers. Moreover, 
the wars with Moshesh proved expensive both in money and troops, and led to 
no definite result. England, therefore, ceded the “ Orange River sovereignty ” on 
, February 23, 1854, and on March 11 the Boei - formed a second republic, the 
Orange Free State. 


jp* ^ (8) Cape Colony — The ready compliance of the English is partly accounted 
'*$£>r by the fact that they were fully occupied by the wars with the Kaffirs in the 


£gjp£t of the Cape territory. These wars had begun as early as the Dutch period 
486) and were of continual recurrence. In 1834 the farmers were obliged 
4sfl0^rarily to abandon whole districts. At the beginning of 1848 “ British Kaf- 
was taken (Tver by England. In 1850 the Xosa had been stirred to a state 
f&iheut by the witch doctor U’mlangani ; the frontiers were completely devas* 
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tated by Sandili (cf. p. 436), Fort Armstrong was stormed, the settlers put to 
flight, and the governor, Harry Smith, temporarily shut up in Fort Cox. With the 
exception of the mixed race of the Fingu (p. 436), which remained faithful to the 
whites, almost all the Kaffir races to the east of the Cape took part in the revolt, 
in which numerous Hottentots also joined. The suppression of the disturbances 
by George Cathcart went forward very slowly, and no decisive battle was fought. 
Hardly had peace been to some extent restored (the treaty was concluded on March 
9, 1853), when another witch doctor, U'mlakaya, planned a second revolt. U’m- 
lakaya prophesied victory, provided that the Xosa would first slaughter the larger 
portion of their cattle, and his predictions met with general credence ; but when 
two hundred thousand cattle had been killed, the English government interfered, 
imprisoned the leaders, and prevented any outbreak until increasing famine reduced 
the numbers of the Kaffir tribes from one hundred and five thousand to thirty- 
eight thousand souls, and compelled them to make an unconditional surrender 
(1857). The Kaffirs were greatly overawed by the arrival of the German legion 
which had been originally enlisted for service in the Crimean War. Most of the 
legionaries settled in the country, and soon formed a kind of military frontier 
against the restless Kaffirs. Since that date the number of European settlements 
in Kaffirland has been greatly increased. 

The Cape, where the English and Dutch nationalities had increased without 
coalescing, gradually became a well-organised State. In 1853 the colony became 
autonomous, and had its own parliament (opened on July 1, 1854); morality and 
civilization were advancing. This satisfactory state of affairs had been brought 
about in great measure by the efforts of the missionaries, who smoothed down the 
mutual antipathy of the whites and the natives, and raised the Kaffirs and Hotten- 
tots to a higher stage of civilization, notwithstanding the sneers and the opposition 
of the Boers. 

The blackest page in the history of the Dutch settlement is the callous and 
cruel treatment of the natives by their colonists. In 1795 the English were just 
in time to save the Moravian mission to the Hottentots from destruction by the 
envious Boers. The favour shown by England to the missions, her protection of 
the natives against the fierce oppression of the Boers, were the chief causes of that 
animosity against England which ultimately drove many Boers to migration beyond 
the Orange River. The execution at Slagters Nek in 1816 of five Boers (Abraham 
and Stephanus Bothnia, Comeluis Faber, Theunis de Klerk, and Hendrik Prinslo) 
who had resisted the English authorities, is still remembered. It is probably a 
mere coincidence that the great “ treks ” northward began after the abolition of 
slavery in all British colonies (August, 1833), and this notwithstanding the mani- 
festo of Pieter Retief of the year 1836, wherein the chief cause of the Boer migra- 
tions is said to be the change in the relations of the Boers to the natives. Thus 
in the two republics on the north the relations of the Boers to the natives were 
highly unsatisfactory’, whereas in the Cape a better state of things prevailed. The 
settlers were, however, in most districts largely outnumbered by the natives, whose , 
feelings toward them were rarely of a friendly nature. Kindness, moreover, was 
by no means an invariable characteristic of the English rule. • 

(e) Natal — The colony of Natal was founded by Boer emigrants about the ; t 
same time as the Orange Free State and the Transvaal Republic. The first settlefil 
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on the coast were some English merchants (Farewell 1824, Gardiner 1835) and 
missionaries, who had entered into friendly relations with the Zulu princes Tchaka 
and Dingaan (p. 437). They were soon followed (1837) by the Boer leader Pieter 
Betief with Gert Maritz at the head of a train of one thousand wagons. They 
found the land almost depopulated by war, and proceeded to negotiate with Din- 
gaan for the cession of the modem Natal. At first they were apparently success- 
ful, but on February 5, 1838, they were massacred with sixty-six comrades in the 
Zulu camp (cf. p. 438). The Boers collected their forces, inflicted a crushing 
defeat on Dingaan in the same year (December 16) at Umslato, stormed and 
burned his town, and forced his successor Umgande (Panda) to confirm the cession 
of territory on February 14, 1840. Pietermaritzburg was founded as the capital 
of the “ Batavisch-afrikaanischen Maatschappij,” and in November, 1839, the 
republic (“Port Natal”) was proclaimed. 

Meanwhile George Napier was by no means inclined to recognise the new Stale. 
England was even then beginning that policy which proved disastrous to the free 
Boers, of occupying the whole of the seaboard, and thus cutting off the States in the 
interior from communication with the sea. Her command of the sea enabled her 
to prosecute her claims upon the coast while the Boers were extending in the in- 
terior.' The Cape governor supported the Zulus, then attacked and defeated the 
Boers, succeeded in subjugating the country in 1842, and ultimately added it to 
the British colonies in 1845. In a few years part of the Natal Boers were again 
seized with migration fever and removed to the Transvaal (cf. above, p. 507). 

The English government found a serious task imposed upon them, when they 
took over Natal, which became a separate colony independent of the Cai>c in 1 856. 

. In the immediate neighbourhood were the powerful and warlike Zulu kings, the 
white population of the land was very sparsely distributed, and it became a refuge 
for the numerous Zulus who desired to escape the tyranny of their kings. In 
a few years their numbers rose to one hundred thousand. The dangers which thus 
threatened the country both at home and abroad were successfully averted at the 
cost of much trouble, chiefly by the adroit handling of the “ native secretary,” 
Theophilus Shepstone, and were at last entirely nullified by the increase of Euro- 
' pean immigration, which definitely established the superiority of the whites. The 
destruction of the Zulu power in 1879 (p. 438) freed the colony from its most 
- dangerous enemy. > 

Zululand was not immediately incorporated by the English after Ketchwayo’s 
death (1884), and in that country events ran a similar course. In consequence of 
disputes about the succession Ketchwayo’s son Dinizulu applied to the neighbour- 
ing Boers. About three hundred of them came to his help and obtained from him 
■ a strip of territory in the west of the free Zululand. In 1884 the “Nieuwe 
Bepublik ” was founded there, with Vryheid as its capital English opposition pre- 
y vented the new Free State from extending eastward to the sea, and in 1887 it was 
joined to the South •African Kepublic. To prevent any further attempts of the 
"kind, on April 29, 1895, England seized the last unoccupied portion of the African 
coast. Tongaland (Amatongaland) with the district of the chiefs Sambana and 
Umb£ge*sa, Swaziland, which lay further in the interior (King N’Bunu or U’Buru), 
vwas placed under the protection of the Transvaal on December 10, 1894, after long 
n^ofiations. 
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(b) South Africa during the Financial Period (1867-1901). — During the first 
period of the further development of ex-tropical South Africa, cattle breeding and 
agriculture were the main sources of wealth in a country with a slowly increasing 
population. In 1867 begins a second period, the age of great financial undertake 
ings. The diamond and gold fever becomes the ruling principle of the time. 
Immigration increases by leaps and bounds, but the immigrants are in many cases 
of doubtful character. Wealth increases rapidly, but is unequally distributed; 
economic change leads to political change, and in Cecil Rhodes the typical suc- 
cessful pioneer becomes the directing power in the Cape government The South 
African Boer finds himself in danger of being driven from his country by a new 
and unpleasant element of population ; his existence is threatened by the greed of 
wealth, and as further retreat northward is impossible, he determines upon war 
(cf. Yol. VIJ, p. 123). 


(a) The Incorporation of Oriqualand. — It was in the year 1867 that 'the 
first diamond was found, an event which led to the discovery of the rich dia- 
mond fields which lie to the east of the junction of the Orange and Yaal rivers. 
About the same time (1868) Karl Mauch discovered the first traces of gold near 
Tati, in Mashonaland ; in 1871 gold was found in the Transvaal (Lydenburg)* 
The rush of men excited to fever heat at once began, bringing with it the popu- 
lation peculiar to all rich gold districts. In 1869 the discovery of the “ Star of 
South Africa/ 1 a splendid stone of 83£ carats, had turned public attention to the 
resources of South Africa, and a similar rush set in to the diamond fields on the 
Vaal. Their political status was at first a matter of such doubt that the diamond 
diggers organised themselves into republics in some districts, until England took 
the country under her protection without regarding the rights and claims of the 
Orange Free State, in whose territory Kimberley and the most important diamond 
fields were situated (October 27, 1871) ; compensation was not paid until 1876 
(cf. above, p. 428). This district of West Griqualand formed the first extensipn 
of the Cape territory beyond the Orange River. 


(@) TJte Transvaal in 1870-1880. — This oppression of the Orange Free State 
was destined to be followed by another and more serious act of aggression. In; 
1871 M. W. Pretorius, the first president of the Transvaal Free State, had re-V 
signed, owing to popular disapproval of the concessions he had made in a froiw 
tier dispute, and T. T. Burgers was elected in his stead. He did a great deal tO f 
improve the civilization of the country and the education of the people, whieh^ 
had been sadly neglected ; but he had not the firm grasp upon the helm which h 
was then required. The mineral wealth of the Transvaal had now become gen-V 
•orally known, and England was not slow in renewing her earlier claims to the> 
country. The Transvaal was in a state of confusion ; if the wars with SeeocoenOj 
the son of Sekoati, and chief of the Bapedi, and the misunderstandings with ibm 
Bechuanas, Amaswasi, and Zulus were to be brought to an end, some decisive sfce&\ 
on the part of Burgers was imperatively necessary, and England gladly availed 
herself of this opportunity for interference. t The Transvaal was annexed bn A 
12, 1877, Burgers made a protest in writing, and the English troops entered^ 
•country without resistance. ' % J 

A Boer deputation, with Paul Kruger and H. Jorissen at the 
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Europe to ask for help, but the attempt was for the moment unsuccessful ; the 
Boers were thrown upon their own resources. After some initial improvement 
the condition of the population steadily deteriorated under tho English rule; their 
relations with the natives, which had been the u&lensible cause of the English 
interference, remained as unsatisfactory as ever, and the animosity of the Boers 
increased in proportion. Consequently, the call to revolt in 1880 was received, as 
was natural> with universal enthusiasm. Small Boer contingents besieged and 
isolated the few English garrisons, and their main body was concentrated on the 
Natal frontier, thus obliging the English army of relief to march through a moun- 
tainous country specially adapted for defensive opeiations. The English suffered 
several defeats: on December 14,1880, in the valley of Bronkhoist Spruit; January 
28, 1881, at the pass of Laing’s Nek; February 8, at the lngngo Heights; and 
February 27, at Majuba (or Amajuba) Hill. A change of ministry took place in 
England, and brought the Liberal minister, William Ewart Gladstone, who was 
opposed to annexation, back into office. On August 3, 1881, was concluded the 
Pretoria convention ; the Transvaal recovered its domestic independence, but was 
to remain dependent upon England with respect to questions of foreign policy. 
Paul Kruger (see portrait, p. 514) was made piesident of the new republic, which 
was proclaimed August 8, 1881. 

By the cession of the Transvaal, which was recognised in the London conven- 
tion of February 27, 1S84, the dream of a great South African Empire under Eng- 
lish sway had been rudely broken. The interference of Germany in Southwest 
Africa (p. 487) shortly afterward dealt a second heavy blow to this project; but 
at the Cape vtere still to be found supporters of the scheme, who hoj>ed for better 
days. In the goldfields (Moodie, Sheba, Witwatersrand) the Transvaal certainly 
possessed a source of wealth, but at the same time a serious clanger to its internal 
prosperity. The gold miners who crowded into the country and made .Johannes- 
burg their headquarters (founded 1886) were chiefly of English nationality, and 
were therefore inclined to favour English interests. The laws of the republic 
which imposed a long stay in the country upon the immigrant desirous of burgher 
rights prevented the mining interest from gaining any preponderant influence in 
the domestic policy of the State ; hence the most important object was the altera- 
tion of these laws, or, in the last lesort, tue abrogation of them by force. Cecil 
Rhodes, the prime minister of Cape polony since 1890 (cf. pp. 496, 510, 512), 
^Undoubtedly worked deliberately to tins end, at the same tune lie was busily 
‘engaged in securing the rest of South Africa for England, in surrounding the 
, Transvaal with English territory wherever possible, and so cutting off communica- 
tion between the Transvaal and German Southwest Africa. Kruger on his side 
vcontiuued the construction of the railway begun b\ T. T. Burgers to Delagoa Bay, 
, which belonged to Portugal; the railway thus touched nowhere on English soil, 
land gave the Transvaal a freer position (the portion from Pretoria to Komati 
l^Uort was opened on # January 1, 1895). England’s attempts to get possession of 
v Delagoa Bay were frustrated, at first in 1875 by the decision of the French Presi- 
Tiejfct MacMahon in favour of Portugal, and in later times partly by the interference 
4 <& Germany, which began to pay greater attention to South African affairs, and 
, jEpitly by Portugal’s prompt payment o! the fifteen million francs, the compensation 
fudged in 1900 to*the Anglo-American Railway Building Company by the deci- 
Swiss Confederacy (Blaesi, Hensler, and Goldan). 
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(y) Rhodesia. — Pretexts were soon found for an English advance northward 
into Rhodesia. During the years 1882-1883 two small Boer republics had been 
formed beyond the western frontier of the Transvaal, Stellaland (capital, Vryburg) 
and Goshen (Goosen; capital, Mafeking), which, notwithstanding their low 
vitality, checked the progress of trade by the imposition of heavy duties, and were 
moreover speedily involved in a series of lively quarrels with the natives. In 
1884 Mankoroane, chief of the Batlapin, and Montsiwe (Montsiva), chief of the 
Baralong, placed themselves under English protection ; an armed force was sent 
north under Sir Charles Warren, and on September 30, 1885, the district was 1 
annexed, under the' title of “ British Bechuanaland.” Further north, on Lake 
Ngami, the Mmangwato Khama (Chama), the son of Sekomi, whose capital was 
at first Shoshong, 1889-1895, Kwapoug (Kopong), and afterward Palapye, had 
largely extended the territory of his (West) Bechuanas (cf. p. 469), and thereby 
facilitated the English advance yet further. A revolt broke out in the Christmas 
of 1896 against the British Protectorate, which had been established since August, 
1885, but was brought to an end by the subjugation of the Bechuana chiefs, 
Galishwe and Toto, in August, 1897. 

A further opportunity for encroachment occurred in Mashonaland, whither 
numbers of adventurers had been attracted by the goldfields. In 1889 the Mata- 
bele prince Lobengula (p. 441) agreed to a cession of his territory to the “ English 
South African Company ” (British South African or Chartered Company) which 
Rhodes founded in that year. When he attempted revolt in 1893, he was reduced 
to obedience by the protectorate troops under Leander Stair Jameson. Buluwayo, 
the residence of the Matabele king, became the capital of the new colony 
“Rhodesia” (the name came into use on May 1, 1895). The country, which 
suffered greatly from drought, rinderpest, and locusts, was protected by forts ; its 
northwestern corner, the Marutshe kingdom of Leboshe, was styled “ British ’ 
Central African Protectorate.” The settlements made by English missionaries in 
the hinterland of Mozambique made it possible to advance the British frontiers 
beyond the Zambesi as far as Nyassa and Tanganyika in 1889 (British Central 
Africa : Anglo-Portuguese Convention, June 11, 1891). Thus an enormous area ‘ 
was brought permanently under English influence, and, with the exception of 
Nyassaland, its resources were thrown open to the “ Royal Chartered Company.” 

(8) The “ Uitlanders,” Jameson’s Raid, and the Preparations for War (1895- 
1899). — Meanwhile the agitation in the Transvaal had continued A revolution 
was not in accordance with the inclinations of meet of the inhabitants of Johannes- 
burg and the " Rand,” but it was an easy matter to start a movement among the 
restless elements of the population for the overthrow of the existing constitution' 
by every possible means. The lead was taken by the “ Transvaal-Union ” or? 
"National Union, ” which represented the demands of the immigrant “ Uitland-, 
ers.” President Paul Kruger showed himself not wholly disinclined to introduce , 
a number of reforms by degrees, thus cutting the ground from under the feet of r 
the movement, and more rapid measures were therefore deemed advisable. A 
revolt was deliberately prepared in Johannesburg, and at the same time. a small 
body of troops was collected on the west frontier of the Transvaal with the support V 
of the Chartered Company. Under pretext of “ saving ” the women and chilribc'eak- ■ -f' ■ 
in Johannesburg, who were said to be exposed to Boer violence, eight hundred men'- ‘‘ 
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under Djr. Jameson’s leadership (cf. above) entered the Transvaal on December 
29, 1895, with the object of joining the revolutionaries in Johannesburg, who were 
to act, at tifcie same time. The attempt failed miserably. Thanks to Kruger’s 
watchfulness, a Boer force was on the spot. Jameson’s troops were defeated at 
Krugersdorp January 1, 1896, and forced to surrender the following day at Blak- 
fontein; in Johannesburg the rising proved abortive owing to the want of union 
among the inhabitants, the Germans in particular siding with the South African 
■ Republic. The German Emperor William II sent a telegram on January 3, con- 
gratulating President Kruger on his victory. The Boer population in British South 
Africa was greatly excited; the Orange Free State collected troops and showed 
..itself ready to help the threatened sister republic. These events obliged the Eng- 
lish government to a4||pautiously. 

V.;. It had become clear to the Transvaal leaders that the independence of their 
country was seriously menaced; consequently they proceeded to make prudent 
preparations for Uie inevitable outbreak. European sympathy proved to be of 
some immediate advantage to the Boers, since England was induced to make some 
timely concession in order to avoid international complications. The Jameson 
raid had opened Afrikander eyes in the Orange Republic, and the president in 
'office, who was friendly to England, was replaced by Martinus Thomas Steyn, the 
representative of a confederacy of Boer States. In Cape Colony also the opposi- 
tion of the Dutch to the English nationality became more accentuated ; the Dutch 
ultimately gained a majority in the elections, Rhodes and his following were 
forced to retire in 1896, and W. P. Schreiner, an Afrikander, replaced Gordon 
Sprigg in 1898. For the Transvaal Boers the gold-mining industry, which had 
vbnceoeen so threatening a danger, was now a most valuable support ; the State 
^revenues were enormously increased by the produce of the mines, and were 
expended in the purchase of admirable artillery and in arming the whole of the 
; Boer forces with the latest pattern of repeating rifle. Pretoria was fortified, 
0 Johannesburg was at once protected and overawed by a strong fort ; and like some 
stronghold before the beginning of a siege the Transvaal provided itself with 
supplies and munitions of war of every kind for a long period. 

It would be wrong to suppose that England entered upon the war merely in the 
^interests of a few mine-owners and gold capitalists ; a chief motive was British 
% Imperialism,” the great idea of making' a second India of Africa. But the capi- 
talists have to bear the blame of unduly hastening the outbreak of the struggle. 
v Afte r the Boers had been once warned and prepared, a postponement could have 
-brought nothing but advantage to England; year by year the numbers of the 
ijforeign population in the Transvaal rose, and the English language and civiliza- 
iipn extended ; in this way the controlling power would have passed imperceptibly 
Jf^r the Boer hands. Rhodes and his group of speculators who had brought 
Ittiy jfc the Jameson raid are undoubtedly to blame for the fact that in spite of 
Is-^qtiations for a peaceful settlement an appeal to arms in solution of the ques- 
in dispute became inevitable. The Chartered Company had the appearance 
pif , being seriously crippled, and the real state of affairs was obscured by such 


icnae projects as that of a railway* from the Cape to Cairo; the only means 
flhsf -from these embarrassments was to turn the stream of gold which flowed 
r-;,|he* takes on the Transvaal mining industry away from the coffers of 
llll^^ptnmeut into, the pockets of the Chartered Company. The hazy 
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“ suzerainty ” of England over the Transvaal, which at most only permitted her 
interference in the foreign policy of the country, was advanced in favour of 
the Uitlanders, for whom a considerable extension of the franchise was demanded. 
If the republic gave way, the Boers would sooner or later cease to be masters 
in their own house; if the concession was refused, a collision with England 
became inevitable. 

(e) England's War against the two Boer Free States (1899-1901). — The aged t 
Paul Kruger (see inserted plate, “ P. J. Joubert and St. J. P. Kruger ”), who con- 
tinued at the head of his nation, at once recognised the real direction of the 
British policy ; on the other hand, the English government was very imperfectly 
informed upon the extent of the Buev preparations. Wl$le the English were 
prolonging the negotiations and sending troops to South Africa, the Boer republics 
suddenly took the decisive step. In an ultimatum (October 9, 1899) they 
demanded the immediate withdrawal of the English troops, and proceeded to 
mobilise their own forces in \ievv of the probable rejection of their demands; 
when the ultimatum was answered by a plain refusal, they crossed the frontier 
at different points on October 11. 

The early stages of the war were marked by a series of English defeats, which 
were the more discreditable as they were largely due to the retrograde condition 
of the British army ; for the Boers, at any rate during the first months, were any- 
thing but determined purposeful warriors. 

The Boers of the two allied republics began the campaign by attacking the 
neighbouring English colonies, Natal in particular. Piet Joubert (see inserted 
plate) drove back the troops of General George Stuart White in several engage- 
ments, and completely invested them in Ladysmith, the fortified base of the 
English positions (October 30). In the West, Mafeking and Kimberley were 
invested, but could not be reduced. A division of Boers on the South eventu- 
ally crossed the Orange River at different points, and operated in the northern 
districts of Cape Colouy, where they were joined by a portion of the Dutch 
population. 

England’s first task was the relief of the besieged garrisons. At the beginning 
of November General Redvers Buller, commander-in-chief of the English rein- 
forcements, started from Capetown for Natal with part of his army corps ; a divi- 
sion under Lieutenant-General Paul Sandford Lord Methuen advanced to the relief 
of Kimberley, while Lieutenant-General William Forbes Gatacre was ordered to 
clear the north of ('ape Colony of the enemy. Methuen pressed forward with the 
utmost haste, as the most important task seemed to be the rescue of the diamond 
town Kimbeilcy and of Rhodes, who was shut up in it. He soon met the forces * 
of the Boer general P. A. Cronjd, and after the battles of Belmont and Graspaa 
(November 23 and 25) suffered severe loss at the Modder River (November 28) 
and at Magersfonteiu (December 11, 1899). Meanwhile Gatacre had fallen into' ’ 
a Boer ambush at Stormberg (December 11). At the same time progress in the * 
north of Cape Colony was also brought to a standstill in spite of the efforts of the 
admirable English cavalry general Geoige .Arthur French. Buller’s attempts met 
with even smaller success ; howe 1 * or the Boers were unable to take Ladysmit^ ' 
which they had bombarded with heavy artillery since November 9. Part of 
Boer troops occupied the important ford of the Tugela River at Colenso, while timber 1 
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divisions advanced as far as Pietermaritzburg, ultimately i*etiring beyond the 
Tugela as Buller advanced. On December 15 Buller attacked the Boer position 
from Colenso, and was severely defeated with a loss of 140 dead, 762 wounded, 
228 prisoners, and 11 guns. 

England now prepared additional reinforcements of militia, yeomanry, and 
colonial volunteers: the best generals at the disposal of the country, Frederic 
Sleigh Lord Roberts of Kandahar aud Horatio Herbert Lord Kitchener of Khar- 
toum were placed at the head of the South African army. At the beginning of 
February, 1900, preparations had been made for a new campaign. Roberts deter- 
mined first to drive back General Cronjd from Kimberley, and then by delivering a 
. blow at the heart of the republic to secure the relief of the hard-pressed town of 
: Ladysmith. His plan was successfully carried out. Crouj<5 allowed himself to be 
. surprised by the approach of an overwhelming English force, which relieved Kim- 
berley on February 16 ; he failed in his attempt to escape eastward, was surrounded 
/at Paardeberg (February 18 and 19), and after a brave resistance of nine days was 
I forced to surrender with four thousand men in the bed of the Modder River near 
j Koodoesrand on February 27. Without further delay, Roberts reached Bloem- 
fonteiu, the capital of the Orange Republic, on March 13. 

Meanwhile Buller’s task had been to contain the Boer army in Natal and to 
relieve Ladysmith if possible ; in the course of his operations he had received 
several severe defeats. Attempts to turn the Boer position on the Tugela were 
thwarted by the battle of Spionskop (January 22 aud 24, 1900), which cost the 
t English about twenty-four hundred men and the Boers one hundred and fifteen. 

: l But the Boers, as usual, made no attempt to follow up their advantage. Moreover, 
-the effect of Lord Roberts’ successes soon made itself felt in Natal. Buller was 
again driven back at Vaalkranz (February 5) ; but the obstinacy of Joubert, who 
was ill and forbade all pursuit, saved the British army from further disaster. 
Buller began a fourth advance on February 14, ami this time his attempt proved 
successful: Ladysmith was relieved on February 28, and the Boer army retreated 
to the mountain passes. 

After the capture of Bloemfontein Roberts spent a month and a half in re- 
organising his army and commissariat. The Boer troops in the north of Cape 
; ; .C!olony, a division of which were led by Christian de Wet, retreated uumolested 
^Vfco the Orange Free State, and there bega* those guerilla operations, which were 
/gradually to become the systematic method of Boer warfare. Joubert's death 
^(March 27) was a misfortune rather apparent than real, for younger leaders were 
^be ginning to come to the front among the Boers, such asx>us an( l Louis Botha, 
jA pe Wet, Beyer, Herzog, Delarey, etc. A good example of the new mode of warfare 
*4 was the surprise at Sauna’s Post or Kooruspruit (Mar ii 31), where De Wet took 
^jthree hundred prisoners and seven guns ; a similarly successful stroke at Redders- 
j^buxg soon followed (April 3 and 4). However it proved impossible to offer any 
||prious opposition tv the English advance : Roberts began to move forward at the 
of April On May 31 Johannesburg with its mines, the real prize of the war, 
, : -ym in the hands of the English ; the Transvaal capital, Pretoria, was taken on 
%jjune 5J Mafeking having been relieved on May 17. These successes did not,how- 
^|Styer/lead to the subjugation of the Boers, any more than the advance upon Macha- 
(August 2$) and Lydenburg (September 6), Kruger's place of refuge, 
Delagoa Railway was captured in the course of the operations. On 
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the return of Lord Roberts to England (November 30) Kitchener assumed the chief 
command; Ins efforts to biing the guerilla war to an end and to stop the tireless 
activity of I)e Wet wtie for a long time unavailing. He was unable to prevent 
the invasion of Cape Colony by strong bauds of Boers toward the end of 1900, 
thougli this movement did not biing* about the general rising of the Cape Butch 
which had been expected. The confusion in China increased the difficulties of the 
English position, and, to crown all, the plague broke out in Cape Town. Hence 
about the middle of March, 1901, the fiist attempt was made to induce the Boers 
to lay down their arms by the offer of conditions which were moderate in com- 
parison with the unconditional suriender previously demanded; the proposals 
were declined by Botha, Steyn, and De Wet on March 22. The attempts of the 
English to bieak down the obstinate resistance of the enemy by the deportation of 
prisoners to St. Helena (Cronjt?) and Cejlon and by overrunning the country had 
failed to pioduue the desiied effect up to May, 1901. Fighting was prolonged in 
a somewhat desultory manner for twelve months further ; but renewed overtures 
fiom the Boers for peace ended in the Conference between Lords Kitchener and 
Milner on the one side and the Boer leaders on the other, with the result that 
peace was signed on June 1, 1902, upon conditions the carrying out of which lies 
in the lap of the future. 


7. THE SUDAN AND ABYSSINIA 


A. The Western Sudan 

(a) The Country . — By reason of its climatic conditions and ethnographical 
character the Sudan may be considered as a transition zone between the Sahara 
and the well-watered tropical regions of Central Africa; but this description in its 
widest sense is applicable only to the central and eastern portions of the district, as 
ma) be obseived by examination of the conhguiation and contour of the African 
continent. The vast promontory thrown out by the continent on the west is 
washed by the waves of the Gulf of Guinea on the south, exactly at the point 
wheie the forest land of the Congo valley extends further eastward, so that the 
southern half of this projection appears to belong wholly to the Sudan. But the 
climate of the southernmost frontier, the Guinea coast, and the population which 
has clung with wonderful tenacity to that district is pure African; similarly* 
further in the interior we find a zone of transition from barren desert to tropical 
luxuriance, from the fair sinewy people of the steppes to the dark full-bodied sons- 
of the humid tropics, and this zone is as easily to be recognised here as it is further 
to the east. 

But it was in the west, that is in the Niger basin, that the Sudanese nation-* 
ality was enabled to expand most widely and to develop in its most characteristic j 
form its imperfect civilization, which has been modified by porthern influenced 
from the earliest times. In the first place, however vigorously the western negrOett^ 
may have resisted the constant pressure of northern influence, they were unable 
recruit their numbers from the black populations of Central Africa; these •latteirv 
were continually making involuntary migrations northward, in the sense that fcfte£ 
Sudanese princes made a practice of enslaving large numbers c of them : thus JliStl 
Central African exercised an influence upon the Sudanese nationality stro^^g; 
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tending toward negro modification. Further, the configuration of the Western 
Sahara made its influence especially powerful. The western part of the great 
desert is comparatively well provided with springs, oases, and pasture grounds ; 
here and in the steppes on the southern frontier true nomadic peoples arose, whose 
powers of conquest and empire building often made themselves strongly felt in the 
history of the Western Sud&n. While the inhabitants of the Sahara itself thus 
modified the destinies of the country, the dwellers upon the north coast, who had 
their share in the development of the Mediterranean civilization, were able to send 
them caravans as far as the Niger and the Senegal, and thus to plant the seeds of 
culture and religion in the south. 


(&) The Deputation. — The statement that the Sudan is a ^one of mixed popu- 
lation must not be taken as implying that the whole of this vast district is occupied 
by a new people of uniform type. In respect of racial fusion it will be remembered 
that in the west were two mutually repugnant elements which weie forcibly com- 
mingled ; remnants of each are yet to be found everywhere in their original purity. 
At the same time it must not be forgotten that the fair-skinned “ Berbers ” who 
came from the north are themselves the product of a fusion of different elements, 
which process was continued even into the times of authentic history (of. Vol. IV, 
p. 211). The different primal elements of which the Berber race was composed 
were divided in very unequal measure among the different mixed races of the 
Sudfin and Congo land. The Eastern races (Wangbattu and Niain-Niam) are 
chiefly mixed with the brown Ethiopians, who spread into Africa from an early 
period from a starting-point south of Egypt ; on the other hand, the largo number 
of blondes among the Fulbe points to a strong infusion of the blond Libyans. 

* Ethiopian influence, for which the Nile afforded a convenient passage to the in- 
terior, seems to have extended to an extraordinary distance. At a comparatively 
later period another light-coloured race, the Arabs, influenced the Sudan from the 
north and the east. 

Fusion with the northern peoples may in some cases have begun very early. 
During the Carthaginian and Roman periods individuals, at any rate, broke tlnough 
the intervening barrier of desert. Herodotus tells us of a wild journey under- 
taken by certain members of the nomadio race of the Nosamones, who are said to 
have reached the Niger from Egypt # If it be true that the Sahara was better 
watered in earlier ages than at the present time, such an undertaking would have 
been easier in remote antiquity, even without camels, than in our own day. How- 
ever classical antiquity has little or nothing to tell us of the ethnographical con- 
dition of the Sudan, the authentic history of which does not begin before the Arab 


period. 

* As in the case of the smaller steppe and deseit districts of Africa, so with the 
jySahara and the steppes upon its southern frontier, we may assume that the power 
importance of Jflie desert tribes increased considerably in proportion as the 
lll^whig numbers of their cattle enabled them to derive more profit from the 
jpoor soU upon which they lived. At first probably unsettled bands of hunters, they 
jgtew t# be powerful and warlike tribes. In this course of development were two 
Separate stages marked by the introduction of cattle at an early period, and the 
"in&iodaction of the tamel, which did not take place until late in the Roman period. 
M the black agricultural tribes of Central Africa were superior to the needy 
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inhabitants of the desert, but the balance of power turned in the opposite direction ' 
until the negroes were subjugated or forced to retreat. 

At an early period the negroes seem to have been spread over nearly the whole 
of the Sudfin and far into the desert. Whether they were ever settled yet further 
north, whether the Berbers of North Africa are descended from an early negro 
population, particularly those in the districts bordering upon the desert, are ques- 
tions which must remain at present unsolved. Fezzan was certainly at one time 
populated by negroes ; tradition and the dark colour of the people are evidence of 
the fact. In the Western Sahara are also unmistakable remnants of an old negro 
population. According to the Roman historian Sallust (86-34 B. c.) the south- 
ern districts of the true desert were in the hands of the negroes at his time; but 
even then forerunners of those different races fiom which the Berbers were after- 
ward compounded, may have been settled side by side with the negro inhabitants. 

In the Sudfin, which was accessible to North African influences, the spread of 
civilization may not be so immediately connected with racial movement as it cer- 
tainly was in North Africa itself. It is a characteristic fact that the use of the 
plough never made its way across the Sahara, or confined the true negro custom 
of hoe cultivation to the Sudan. On the other hand, the domestic animals which 
were brought into Africa over the Isthmus of Suez, or perhaps the Straits of Bah 
el-Mandeb, were introduced into the Sudan and from thence into Central Africa. 
In this way was brought about the distribution of the sheep, goat, ox, horse, and 
finally the camel If civilization in antiquity followed the paths which it takes 
to-day, the Sahara may be considered as the centre round which the stream of cul- 
tuie flows. Civilization enters North Africa from the east, spreads to the modem 
Moiocco, from thence turns south into the Niger district, then moves eastward, and 
at length in the neighbourhood of the Nile meets another stream flowing southward 
from Egypt. This line of movement is broken upon occasion by traffic from the 
hai hours of Tripoli to the Central Sudfin. At times this latter road was much 
used, and many new achievements of civilization were thus transmitted which 
might at a later period have arrived by tho more usual route through Morocco and 
the Niger countries. As civilization increased, mixed peoples arose, who lived in 
towns, and formed a new link in the chain, averting or turning into other channels 
the long-standing straggles between the settled peoples and the nomads or between 
the fair tribes and the negroes. The art of manufacture was introduced from the 
north, and exercised a deep influence upon peoples and States. In the Western 
and Central Sudan are two great State-forming races, largely of negro blood, the 
Mandingo (Mandinka, Mandingans ; cf. above, p. 456) and the Hausa. These are 
manufacturing and trading peoples by profession. They are thus endowed with 
the necessary qualities for entering a foreign district, forming small colonies 
within it, and seizing the government for themselves when occasion offers. The 
Mandingo are leather workers, dyers, weavers, and smiths, and extend as far as* 
the west coast. Trade and manual industry have enabled the Hausa to advahc$%* 
to the Slave coast, where their support of Mohammedanism has gained then} 
considerable influence. The Soninke (Serakolet, Sarakoleh), to the south of the 
Mandingo, are a tribe of similar character. We have examples of involuntary 
migrations of this kind, especially in the eaSt of the Sudan, to which inhabitant 
of Bornu and Baghirmi have been transplanted, bringing with them a higher 
civilization. It is very possible that the transmission of civilization by migration 
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of this' kind was one of the forces which completed the expansion of the earliest 
States 'in the Sudan, the negro finding manufacturing ability to be a new means 
of overpowering the shepherd tribes of the desert, who were disinclined to labour. 
The stimulus given to pilgrimage by Mohammedanism extended the horizon and 
greatly increased traffic. 

When the Berber races grew to be powerful tribes, excellently conformed to 
their special environment, the black races, with their tendency to form petty States, 
were forced to retreat. By far the most important of these tribes is the great 
Tuareg people (isolated form, Targi), or more properly Imoschagh (Amasigh, Masigh). 
Their conformation to the conditions of desert life and their advance southward 
appear to have been purely involuntary. Though the northern parts of the desert 
were already in the possession of the Tuareg (Sallust), the main body of the people 
seems to have been settled in the fruitful districts under the mountain chain of 
North Africa until the Arab conquest drove them gradually to retreat southward. 
Different Arab tribes pressed after them, and in places divided the new territory 
with them ; but the negroes who were settled in the oases on the south of the 
desert, succumbed to the attacks of the Tuareg. These repeated shocks produced 
racial movements which were transmitted to the Sudan in southerly and easterly 
directions. 


(e) The Early History of the West Sud&n. — (a) Ghana . — Even before that 
period important negro kingdoms existed in the Western Sudan. The history of 
the kingdom of Ghana, or Gharata (properly Aucar), can be retraced further than 
any other. This State is said to have been founded about 300 a. d. It' was 
situated on the edge of the desert, west of Timbuktu, and northwest of the Upper 
Niger valley. It was not, however, a pure negro kingdom. The ruling house seems 
to have belonged to a fair race, while the bulk of the population was Mandingo or 
Malinke. This information is valuable as showing that long before the Moham- 
medan period the Sudfin was a district of mixed population, and that the oft- 
recurring course of events which brings a fair race to rule over a negro population 
was not unexampled even at that time. Twenty-two rulers are said to have 
reigned in Ghana before the beginning of Mohammedan chronology. 

Carthage and Cyrene carried on commercial relations, at any rate indirectly, 
with the countries beyond the desert, and North African civilization had strongly 
influenced the Sudan when the Arabs overran North Africa. A people thus 
appeared on the edge of the great desert for whom the inhospitable land had no 
terrors, and who were spurred on to desperate enterprises by the hope of extending 
the Mohammedan religion and their own power. The kingdom of Senhagia in the 
Western Sahara seems to have been the starting-point for the spread of Moham- 
\foedan propaganda. The town of Biru (Whalata) was apparently a centre of trade 
and of Mohammedan civilization until it was overshadowed by Timbuctoo. In 
ffsot, it is at an early period that we find the first traces of Mohammedanism in 
? ; $heSudftn. It waif not everywhere that the new religion found favourable soil, 
8nd it has not even yet made its way throughout the country ; but it brought with 
it the greatest mark of a higher civilization, the art of writing, and thus laid the 
foundation for a reliable history of the Sud&n. The most priceless historical 
records of this district, the annals of Sonrhay, were composed by Ahmed Baba 
(about' 1640). 
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While Ghana was at the height of its prosperity, a new kingdom was developed 
at no great distance, Sonrhay (p. 521), where the dynasty of the Saa — apparently 
also of Berber origin — came to power at the outset of the seventh century. The 
Saa Alayaman was the first ruler, according to Ahmed Baba, and was succeeded by 
fourteen kings before the land came under Mohammedan rule. The centre of the 
kingdom of Sonrhay lay within the great curve of the Niger, south of the modem 
Timbuctoo ; but it also possessed important districts beyond the Niger, further to 
the east. 

(/3) Melle. — Sonrhay was at first of no great importance: a third and* some* 
what younger State, the kingdom of Melle, was for a long time predominant in 
the Western Sudftn. The eaily histoiy of Melle is wholly obscure ; it seems to 
have been founded by the Mandmgo, who perhaps first overthrew the Berber 
supremacy ; at the time of its greatest prospenty its power extended northward 
far beyond the curve of the Niger, and it may have made itself felt indirectly as 
far as the Atlantic Ocean : its rulers were Mandingo, and consequently belonged to 
the dark races. The first Mohammedan preachers are said to have come to Melle 
in the year 990 and to have met with a favourable reception. Mohammedanism 
had spread among the peoples of the desert, and greatly stimulated their tendencies 
to political union. As early as the ninth century a Berber chief Tilutan had 
accepted the faith of Islam, had converted the neighbouring negro races, and risen 
to great power: about 1034 most of the Beiber tribes of the deseit were united 
under the sceptre of Abu Abdallah. Toward the end of the eleventh century the 
Tuareg founded the town of Timbuctoo in a spot which had been regularly used 
for holding markets: the town (see the plate facing p. 528) became an important 
centre of their influence. About this period the old kingdom of Ghana was con- 
quered for a time by the Almoravides, who became highly important in the history 
of North Africa and Spain (cf. Yol. 1Y, p. 507). 

Meanwhile the princes of Sonrhay had accepted Mohammedanism about 1009, 
and become xulers of Ghanata about 1100 ; the chiefs of Melle, on the other hand, 
a State which was steadily growing in power, do not seem to have followed this 
example before 1200. Mansa (Sultan) Mussa was the most important of the 
rulers of Melle. He ruled from 1311 to 1331, raised his kingdom to the position 
of a first-rate militaiy power, and proceeded to make conquests in all directiona 
He subdued what remained of the old kingdom of Ghana, which had recovered its 
independence but had lost most of its tenitory to Melle in the thirteenth century ; 
he conquered the Sonrhay kingdom and took the prosperous town of Timbuctoc 
from the Tuareg. His leputation extended far and wide, when he undertook a 
pilgrimage to Mecca with a vast retinue of followers in the yeai 1326, and showered 
wealth around him ftith a liberal hand. An architect was brought from Granada 
to Timbuctoo to build a palace for the king. After the death of Mussa the king*, 
dom was threatened with disruption; however, Mansa Isliman restored its power 
about 1335 and recovered Timbuctoo. which had been conquered by the heathen' 
prince of Mossi. Melle seems to have carried on a furious struggle with general 
success against the southern kingdom of Ginne (Jinne), the princes of which had’ 
accepted Mohammedanism in the thirteenth century. Melle continued at tha 
height of its power for another century, and then began to sink beyond hope m 
recovery. According to Ahmed Baba, an “ army of God,” which appeared 
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disappeared with equal rapidity, destroyed the larger part of the population ; this 
must refer to some great and fatal revolution or to a devastating epidemic. In 
the year 1433 the Tuareg recovered possession of Timbuctoo while the governors 
of the different provinces of Melle were at war among themselves. 

( 7 ) Sonrhay . — During the latter half of the fifteenth century Sonrhay 
(p. 620) rose to a dominating position under the guidance of the cruel but ener- 
getic Ssonni (Sunni) Ali, a ruler of Berber extraction. One of his ancestors, Ali 
Kilnu, who had been brought up at the royal court at Melle, fled away with his 
brother and raised a successful revolt in Sonrhay. At first the rulers of Sonrhay 
were content to retain their independence : Ssonni Ali was the first to begin con- 
quest on a large scale. He stormed Timbuctoo with fearful slaughter in 1469 ; 
the town at once became a trading centre for the Western Sudftn and North 
Africa; he then acquiied most of the former kingdom of Ghana and had con- 
siderably increased his power, when he was drowned on an expedition to the 
Sudan (1492). 

His son who succeeded him was soon overthrown by one of the deceased king’s 
generals, Mohainmed ben Abu Bakr by name, a pure negro who took the royal 
title of Askia. Here we meet with an instance of those reactionary movements 
wKich frequently occui in the racial struggles of the Western Sudftn : the negro 
population which formed the main element in the Sudanese kingdoms succeeds in 
throwing off the yoke of the fair desert peoples, and asserting the supremacy 
of its own lace. As a matter of fact, the racial fusion which took place in most 
biases makes it as little possible to speak of pure negroes as of pure Beibers, 
and a change of rulers disturbed neither the Mohammedan religion nor the exist- 
ing civilization. The “ Askia ” soon showed himself a born ruler ; he was a capable 
general, and strengthened the lesisting poweis of his kingdom by the encourage- 
ment which he gave to domestic industries ; a brilliant pilgrimage to Mecca 
increased the reputation of his country abroad. He seems to have created a 
standing army, Ssonni Ali having been accustomed to lead out merely a general 
levy of the whole people. After his leturn from Arabia he conquered the kingdom 
of Mossi, the ruler and people of which country had displayed an obstinate hostil- 
ity to Mohammedanism; he then turned upon Melle, took and destroyed the 
capital of this ancient kiugdora, and made the country tributary to himself (1501). 
With the peoples dwelling further south aud the western tribes he had a more 
obstinate struggle. Leo Africanus shows that the Askia also extended his power 
on the east and succeeded in partly subjugating the Ilausa States which were even 
then in a flourishing condition : his powei extended as far as Agades on the north- 
' east, where he drove back the Berbers and planter! negro colonies from Sonrhay : 

action may also be considered as a counts stroke of negro against Berber. 
\ M ToWard the end of his life dissensions broke out in his family, and in 1529 his 
Stall Mussa forced him to abdicate. 

^ Sonrhay maintained its power to the full during a long period of time. Espe- 
cially glorious was the reign of the Askia Isshak 1 (1539-1553), who embarked 
ip on the first of the quarrels with Morocco. He was succeeded by Daud, who 
*>Tuled in peace from 1553 to 1582. Howfevcr El Hadj, the son of this latter king, 
, Was trembled with qpnstant outbreaks of civil war. Shortly after he had ascended 
> rthe throne, ambassadors appeared from Morocco bringing gifts : these were, how- 
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ever, in reality the forerunners and spies of a powerful Moorish army, sent out by 
the Sultan Mulai Hammed of Morocco, which was advancing through the desert 
upon the Niger. This monarch had resumed the policy of the Almoravides, who 
had conquered Ghana from Morocco and in whose army the Sudanese negroes 
formed a most valuable contingent. The army of Morocco was overthrown in the 
desert; but the civil wars continued. In 1587 El Hadj was deposed and died 
shortly afterward. 

Hardly had the Askia Isshak II put down the revolt and established himself 
upon the throne, when a fresh army advanced from Morocco, seized the capital of 
Gogo, and then took Timbuctoo. The leader of this army entered into negotiations 
with Isshak instead of continuing his conquests, and was immediately dismissed 
in consequence by Mulai Hammed, whose ambition had been fired by the example 
of the Spanish empire of Philip II. His successor, the Basha Mahmud, notwith- 
standing the scanty numbers of his troops (3,600 against a probable 140,000) 
utterly defeated Isshak's army, which could not stand before the firearms of the 
Morocco troops. Isshak fled eastward to the heathen tribes upon his frontiers, 
and met his death among them. Further resistance was in vain, and the powerful 
kingdom of Sonrhay was no more. It had comprehended all the country on the 
Upper Niger and Senegal, and had extended its power to the sea-coast and deep 
into the desert. The immigrants from Morocco formed a new element in the racial 
fusion ; their descendants are now known as Itumat (sharpshooters). The town of 
Timbuctoo became the centre of the new Morocco province (cf. Vol. IY, p. 248), 
which did not, however, extend as widely as the old Sonrhay kingdom had done : , 
many of the frontier provinces seceded, and individual races conquered additional 
territory for themselves, such as the Bambara and especially the Fulbe. 

(8) The Hausa States . — The destruction of the kingdom of Sonrhay led to 
more important results than these. Hitherto the central point of West Sudanese 
civilization had been upon the Upper Niger, where northern influences made them- 
selves most rapidly and certainly felt. Henceforward it moved eastward to the 
Central Niger and Binue, and to the district contained in the angle of these two 
streams, to the Hausa States. When once civilization had made an entry into this 
district, it became more strongly rooted there than upon the Upper Niger. Since the 
latter area largely consists of steppe lands, nomadic tendencies are predominant, 
and civilization is permanent only in the commercial and industrial towns. Now 
the Hausa States form a country of towns, from which civilization radiates to the 
surrounding districts ; the inhabitants also are not wandering nomads, but agricul- 
tural negroes. It is true that civilization has not even yet become universal, nor is- 
the countiy a political whole. Heathen races have their settlements scattered be-, 
tween the territories belonging to the several States, are persecuted by the expedi- ; 
tions of the territorial masters, and make raids upon the country in revenge for the 
tribute of slaves which is constantly exacted from them. # > 

The ancient history of the Hausa States is even more obscure than that of tha , 
western kingdom. All that can be said with certainty is that the Hausa people/ 
to whom the States owe their name and their first political organisation wero : 
originally settled as a whole further to the ncrth, and that they belonged to those 
negro races which inhabited the southern parts of the Sahara ( and the neighbour- 
ing districts. The mountain land of Air, or Asben, may once have been in the ) 
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possession of the Hausa. Thence they were driven south by the Berbers of the 
desert, having previously received some infusion of Berber blood, and gradually 
imposed their language upon a countless number of tribes, language and not race 
thus becoming the bond of unity among them. 

The Hausa point to Biram as the cradle of their race, a little town lying east of 
Kano near the borders of the kingdom of Bomu ; if this tradition be reliable, the 
greater part of the Hausa civilization must have come from the Central Sudfin, 
and especially from Bornu rather than from the west through MeUe and Sonrhay. 
The founder of the town of Biram bore the same name as the place, and from 
him and his grandson, Banu, it is said that the forefathers of the seven ancient 
Hausa peoples descended, and also the first kings of those seven States which 
were bounded collectively by the Binub and the desert on the one side, and by 
the Niger and the Bornu frontiers upon the other. But when the Hausa started 
from the lands on the edge of the desert to found their kingdom, the original in- 
habitants on the river banks held out against them for a long period, and are to be 
found existing in parts even at the present day, just as they defied the attacks of 
the Sudanese civilization and its exponents in a thin strip of country on the 
Atlantic coast, or as they even now maintain their position in the Upper Nile 
valley. The seven old Hausa States were Biram, Kano (p. 524), Daura, Oobir 
(p. 525), Katsena (p. 524), Sofo, or Saria (pp. 524 and 526), and Bano. Gobir 
and Daura, together with Biram, may be considered the earliest political creations 
of the Hausa people. They have a tradition that the mother of the founders of 
the Hausa kingdoms was a Berber woman, which confirms the opinion that they 
are not a pure negro people, but have intermingled with the races of the desert. 

The Hausa people probably developed their great talents for trade and manu- 
facture. at an early period. It was perhaps rather the influence of their civilization 
than their military power which extended their language and to some extent their 
authority over a second group of States which are generally known as the illegiti- 
mate or bastard Hausa States, from the tradition that they were founded by seven 
illegitimate sons of Banu. They are Kebbi, Zanfara (Zamfara), Guari (Gbari), 
Yauri, and beyond the Niger and Binub, Nupe, Yoruba, and Kororofa. 

The legends concerning the founders of the seven Hausa States enable us to 
form some idea of the political conditions prevailing during their antiquity. When 
the Hausa States of Banu were divided among his sons, they also received definite 
posts of responsibility : thus, two of them were appointed overseers of traffic and 
commerce, two more were to superintend the dyeing industry, a fifth had to make 
the kidnapping of slaves from hostile districts his special business. Here we have 
an excellent sketch of the economic conditions in the old Hausa kingdoms. The 
' main source of the national wealth were the flourishing manufactures, especially 
the making and dyeing of textile fabrics, which were distributed far and wide by 
a vigorous trading system. Slave hunting was the means of obtaining cheap 
labour for the factories, which were, however, generally carried on by the freemen, 

slaves were usdd also for purposes of agriculture, though this again was chiefly 
,in the hands of the half-civilized aboriginal negroes, who lived around the great 
industrial centres. Slaves were for many reasons a very important article of ex- 
port; and to this was chiefly due the flourishing character of the trade between the 
Sudflh and the countries round the Mediterranean. 

: In early times both the rulers and the inhabitants of the Hausa States were in 
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a state of heathenism. It was apparently in pre-Mohammedan times that the 
nucleus of the kingdoms was formed upon the southern edge of the desert* even 
though the Arabs and the racial movements caused by their expeditions provided 
the real impulse which drove the Hausa southward. States began to be formed 
at an early period in the territory of the true and half-breed Hausa States, as is 
proved by the existence of the old kingdom of Fumbina in the modem Adamdua 
(cl below, p. 526). In fact, the entry of the Hausa into the districts which they 
now occupy naturally brought about the retreat of the peoples settled there, who 
may have been partly civilized and capable of concerted political actidn, and an 
impulse was thus given to the formation of new kingdoms on the border of the 
modem Hausa land. If it is the fact that the Hausa migrations were connected 
with the racial changes caused by the advance of Mohammedanism, then the 
foundation of the Hausa kingdoms may be placed in the ninth or tenth century 
of our era. Paul Constantine Meyer does not consider that political organisation 
began before the twelfth century. 

Little is known of the history of the Hausa States previous to the introduction 
of Mohammedanism, which seems to have been first effected in Katsena about the 
year 1540. In the sixteenth century Katsena was the most powerful kingdom, 
and the r ulin g dynasty can be retraced to about the year 1200. About 1513 it 
seems to have been conquered by the Askia of Sonrhay, Hadj Mohammed, and 
forced to pay tribute. When the prince of Kebbi shook off the yoke of Sonrhay, 
Katsena became dependent upon Kebbi and at a later time was under the influ- 
ence of Bornu. The first Moslem prince of Katsena was called Ibrahim Maji; 
fifty years after his death the Habe dynasty came to the throne, and ruled until 
the country was conquered by the Fulbe. The town of Kano rose to importance * 
after Katsena ; it was partly inhabited by Bomu people, and repeatedly united 
to the Bomu kingdom. During a long period the rulers of Bomu and Kordrofa 
struggled for the possession of the town. We have but scanty information upon 
the condition of the other Hausa States and their relations to one another pre- 
vious to the beginning of the nineteenth century. The kingdom of Saria, Soso, 
or Segseg, seems to have been temporarily in the possession of the first Askia of 
Sonrhay. 


(d) The Later History of the Western Sud&n. — (a) The Fulbe . — Our lack of 
information is partly due to the fact that when the Fulbe conquered the Hausa 
States they deliberately destroyed all the earlier historical records. Hence con- 
tinuous history begins only with the victorious invasion of the Fulbe, who have 
given their name to the whole district for the time being. Where the Fulbe race 
(also known by neighbouring peoples as Fula, Fellani, Fellatah, and Fullan) has 
preserved its purity, the slender, sinewy figure and the fair colour of the skin mark' - 
this people as true sons of the steppes; their habits are those of typical nomaflfl,? 
and for livelihood they depend upon cattle breeding. Their language shows 
connection with the Berber races. Their original settlements dtere in the WesteWr| 
Sudan, probably in the steppe district north of the Senegal and partly in the valley^ 
of this river. The conjecture that the Fulbe are the old dominant race of 
can be no more proved than the theory, which is not without intrinsic -prbbfi-'' 
bility, that the ancestors of this people reached the Sudan from Morocco. 

It xs at a somewhat early period that the Fulbe apjwar in the history of fi 
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S$efcis hhj® tJpjer Niger and Senegal which were the first to become important in 
the It is quite possible that they originally settled as a State upon 

the Central Senegal, soon spreading further eastward, at first almost imperceptibly. 

1 About 1300 the Fulbe who were settled in Melle sent an embassy to Bomu. 
fisonai Ali, king of Sonrhay (p. 521) made an expedition against the Fulbe in the 
tbuth of his Country in 1492, and made them tributary to himself , but about 1500 
lire heat of the Askia Had] Mohammed as again struggling against this people, so 
J&at they had presumably become powerful and had spread consider ably toward 
We. east, This expansion was brought about at that tune by the same methods as at 
a laterperiod. The Fulbe entered the territory of settled peoples in their charactei 
cattle herds, and seized any opportunity which offered of making 
masters of the country and founding small independent kingdoms. 

; 163$ mention is made of wars between the declining kingdom of Melle and 
$b*$lf Western Fulbe who had settled near their original home As the Fulbe 
/y$vai£cCd eastward they naturally incorporated other nomadic races with them- 
selves, and also intermarried largely with the negroes, especially with the dark- 
ttfdnned Jolof, near the old settlements of their race (cip. 456) , in this fusion the 
rTorofle tribe^ originated. A development in the direction of a caste system reduced 
ipapyHnbes’to the position of manual workers; some portion at least of the Fulbe 
'Abandoned their nomadic life m favour of manufacturing occupations. 

U These migrations gradually brought the Fulbe into Hausa territory. At first 
,they were merely tolerated, and contemptuously regatded as intiuders. In the 
sixteenth century they had increased considerably, and gained some political mfiu- 

« certain quarters, especially in Kebbi (cf pp. 623 and 524), where about 
e they succeeded m interfering in the dissensions of the Kanta dynasty, 
j§f$dfih had been founded shortly before. Even then individual bodies had advanced 
(l as far as Bagirmi on the east, and perhaps also to Adamdwa on the south. At the 
K ' ent day heathen Fulbe are settled in that distnet, the rest of the population 
j distinguished by a fanatical adherence to Mohammedanism. 

’‘'’JThis same fanaticism was the ultimate cause of a fundamental revolution m 
le'Hausa States. As in most cases, so also in this, the religious movement was 
Nothing else than the natural result of a gradual change of social and racial 
dents ; but the religious movement produced this further consequence, that it 
. the Fulbe to consciousness of their o'vn strength, and gave them a common 
obwO*d agamst the Hausa, who approached religious questions in a Bpirit of 
ace though not of absolute mdifferentism. Iu the ; r ear 1802, in the land of 
(Gober), a Fulbe sheik, by name Othmftnd an Fddio, succeeded in using a 
Ions movement to forward his political designs; his vigorous religious songs 
Ibis compatriots to the height of enthusiasm and excited them to war against 
of Gobir. Though at first defeated, he contrived to make head agamst 
ies, and upon his death he left a kingdom to his warlike son Mohammed 
*V*The latter, though constantly defeated by the kings of Bomu, steadily 
*&'"the area of his dominions. The sultans of Sanfara, Gobir, and Nupe 
fo alliance with the Tuareg, and strove to drive back the Fulbe, but in 
* the same time the Fulbe in the nver district mu the Senegal revolted 
I the kingdom of Futa JaAon in the mountainous country to the south 
In 1816 a fanatic from Gando setup the kingdom of Messina, to 
was added in 1826. Between the years 1850-1860 Segu (cf. * 
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below, p. 528), which had been founded about 1650 by the heathen Mandingo 
(Barabara), suffered a similar fate. 

The Hausa States fell entirely into the hands of the Fulbe; though some 
States held out for a long time, the Hausa people were forced to surrender their 
supremacy to the nomadic people they had formerly despised. In other respects 
political conditions underwent but little change. The chief Fulbe power was 
centred in the kingdom of Sokoto, Mohammed Bello's inheritance. The king of this 
State is at the same time spiritual lord of all the Fulbe States on the east, but his 
influence does not extend to political relations. The lands upon the Central Niger 
form the kingdom of Gando (Gandu) ; its first ruler was Abd’ Allahi, Othman’s 
brother. To Gando belong — though only as regards religious matters — the highly 
civilized Nupe (capital, Bida), which was weakened by civil war and fell into the 
hands of the Fulbe in the first decade of the nineteenth century. Their most 
southern State is Ilorin (Elorin), to the north of Yoruba. Finally Adamdwa on 
the southwest, which was conquered by the Fulbe during the years 1820-1830, is 
now practically independent (cf. below, p. 527). The other rulers of the former 
Hausa States are chiefly loosely dependent upon Sokoto ; some of them, such as 
the sultan of Bautshi, whose dynasty came to the throne about 1800, are not 
Fulbe, but pure negroes. 

The first attack of the Fulbe had shaken the States of the Western Sudan to 
their foundations and had threatened Bomu itself with destruction, but the king- 
dom which they founded soon showed signs of disruption. Many of the Fulbe 
moved into the town, intermarried with the Hausa, and lost their own language 
and their distinguishing characteristics, with the exception of the Bdrroro, who 
clung to their nomadic habits. At the same time their fanatical temper disap- 
peared, and with it their military prowess. The armies raised by the sultans con- 
sisted almost exclusively of negroes. In short, the negro element began to 
assimilate with the dominant race imperceptibly, but irresistibly. Further, the 
Fulbe rulers were as little masters of the whole district as the Hausa kings had 
been. Numerous heathen races continued to offer a desperate resistance to the 
Mohammedan advance ; even when conquered, converted, and made serfs to the 
Fulbe, they merely helped to swell the numbers of the negroes. One small Hausa 
kingdom was even able to preserve its independence. When the Fulbe conquered . 
Saria, the capital of the old State of Soso, the king retreated southward into heathen , 
territory and there founded a new kingdom, with Abuja as its capital, which sur- ; 
vived all the attacks of the Fulbe. The Hausa also maintained their position in ! 
their early home at Gobir. 

Thus the Fulbe supremacy was nominal rather than real, and extended over a 
district the population of which a higher civilization had endowed with indestruc- • 
tible powers of recuperation. Though reduced to the position of an inferior race,;: 
the Hausa people were rapidly distributed in the course of trade over all the sur- s 
rounding districts, and brought their language with them. As ^ar as Kete-Kr&tji in v 
German Togoland, Hausa is now the universal commercial language, though in It 
somewhat debased form. The Fulbe kingdom has decayed internally and is on the 
point of dissolution. Small tribes are able # to cut all communications between, 
Kano, Saria, and Sokoto for a long period in the year, or to carry off Hausa people 
from the very gates of Gando. The only reason why this kingdom has so long sur-, 
vived any foreign attack is the fact (according to P. Staudinger) that no energetic 
neighbour is to be found upon its frontiers. ; ? 
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08) Adamdwa. — On the south the old Hausa kingdoms were surrounded by 
a ring of independent heathen States, — Korosofa, south of the central Binue, Fum- 
bina, the predecessor of the modern Adamdwa, and others. Adamdwa, which was 
thus called after the first Fulbe ruler, Adama, is distinguished from the other 
Hausa States by a certain peculiarity in respect of which it more nearly resembles 
the kingdoms of the Central Sudftn. It does not belong to the great western pro- 
jection of the African continent, but the whole of its southern frontier touches 
Central Africa with its pure negro population ; hence unbounded possibilities of 
extension lay before it, and its rulers were enabled to carry on slave hunting upon 
the largest scale. The soil is moreover extremely rich and fertile, and specially 
adapted for an agricultural people, so that the cattle plague, which impoverished 
the Fulbe in the other Hausa countries, was but little felt in this kingdom and did 
not seriously impair the national strength. In Adamdwa most of the Fulbe had 
devoted themselves from an early period to agriculture, and labour for this purpose 
was always obtainable by slave hunting ; moreover, the immigration from Bornu of 
industrial families proved highly beneficial to the development of civilization. 

Adamawa is governed by the prince of Yola, who is resident on the northwest- 
ern frontier, facing the other Hausa States. His influence is weakened by the 
remote position of his capital, and his supremacy is by no means universally 
acknowledged throughout the country. Small heathen districts and communities 
are to be found scattered everywhere among the main centres of the Fulbe power, 
and most of these are in a state of continual feud both with the Fulbe and among 
themselves. The organisation of the Fulbe kingdom in general and of Adamdwa 
in particular is exactly parallel to mediaeval feudalism. The provinces are placed 
under separate dignitaries, each of whom commands a large number of vassals, 
while most of the officers at court are in the hands of the slaves. The most impor- 
tant Fulbe provinces of Adamawa are Bubanjidda, Ngaundere, Tibati, and Banyo. 
Before the entry' of Germany Tibati and Ngaundere (Ngaumdere) steadily extended 
their frontiers, and were the strongest provinces in the whole Fulbe kingdom. Near 
them and to the south of Adamdwa is the independent heathen State of Galim, 
which was formed in comparatively recent times, and has been strengthened by 
the addition of numerous heathen refugees. In the north (Jamaru, Baida) the 
fierce guerilla chief Mallam Hajato (Hayatu), son of Prince Saldu and grandson 
of Mohammed Bello (p. 526), has thrown off the supremacy of Yola. Lower 
down the Binub* the Fulbe have founded new States within the last century. In 
our own times Germany has entered Adamdwa on the south and checked the 
advance of the Sudan negroes (cf. p. 498). 

( 7 ) The Morocco Period of the Western Dist 'let. — In spite of unfavourable 
conditions, the small numbers of its army, and the difficulty of providing reinforce- 
ments, not to speak of the numerous revolutions in Morocco itself, which cannot 
have failed to influence the course of events in the Sudftn, the supremacy of 
Morocco over the western districts previously belonging to Sonrliay was maintained, 
nominally at least, for a surprisingly long period. The reasons for its long contin- 
uance Are sufficiently simple. The AJorocco soldiers, the Kumat (cf. p. 522), whose 
muskets had brought the war to a rapid termination, settled in the strongholds 
and adopted the position of a ruling caste, gained friends and influence by marry- 
ing the native women, and eventually became a separate nationality, capable of 
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retaining their hold of the conquered district in independence, though it was against 
their inteiests to sever all connection with Morocco. The connection between the 
new piovince oi Somhay and Morocco thus continued unbroken until the latter 
kingdom was shaken by the disturbances which broke out after the death of Mulai 
Hammed m 1603. From that time onward Morocco no longer sent out a pasha as 
goveinoi and admmistiation was carried on by the Rumat themselves. Every newly 
elected pasha was foiced to secure the recognition of his rights by liberal presents 
to his supported, and the system lesulted m excesses which far surpassed all that 
Rome had seen under the Pretoiian guaids. One hundred and fifty-four pashas 
are know n to have ruled within a peiiod of one hundred and hfty years. Civil wars 
and extortion were the natural consequences of this state of affairs. At the same 
tune constant struggles with the different Tuareg races continued. In the seven- 
teenth century Somhay piovided a large number of black soldiers for the Morocco 
army. These constituted the bodyguard of the sultans, and rendered valuable ser- 
vice against such \assals as attempted revolt. About 1680 a small Morocco army 
made an expedition against the Sudanese districts which were mdependent of Mo- 
rocco, and lotumed home with rich booty. But from 1082 the sultan of Morocco’s 
name no longer appears in the government documents, the last trace of depend- 
ence thus disappeaiing. The attempt of one ambitious luler to found a dynasty of 
his own proved a failure. The power of the Rumat, the descendants of the old 
Morocco army of conquest, gradually declined. In 1737 their army was defeated 
by the Tuareg prince, Ogrnor, who now became the overlord of Sonrhay for a time, 
though he did not succeed in entirely subduing the Rumat. About 1770 the town 
of Gogo (Gao), on the Niger, was lost to the Tuareg. On the north bank of the 
river rose the powerful kingdom of Aussa (Asauad), which cut off all communica- 
tion with Morocco and seized Timbuctoo Finally, at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth centuiy the Rumat power was utterly destroyed by the attacks of the Fulbe. 
Mohammed Lebbo started from Gando, the new Fulbe kingdom on the Central 
Niger, with an army of fanatics, and founded a kingdom on the upper part of the 
river, the cential point of which was the town of Massina (1816 ; cf. p. 525). Tim- 
buctoo (see the colouxed plate facing this page, “Timbuctoo”) fell temporarily into 
his hands, and during the first half of the century was occupied by the Tuareg and 
the Fulbe in turn. 

(8) Hadji Omar and Ahmadu. — A further period of disturbance began with * 
the rise of a new Fulbe fanatic, Hadji (Hadj) Omar, whose family came from the 
eailiest settlements of the Fulbe people on the Senegal. He set himself up ad 
the founder of a religion, and soon collected a powerful army. The first objects of H 
his attack were the negro kingdoms which had risen upon the ruins of the great > 
States on the Senegal and Upper Niger (Bambuk, Kaarta, and Segu) ; after utterly 
devastating these districts, he entered into rivalry, much to his own disadvantage,; 
with the French in Senegambia (p. 501), and finally gained possession of Timbudtoo/ 
When his garrison had been driven out by the Tuaregs he marched upon the town * 
in person, but was severely defeated (1863). However, he succeeded in uniting t 
the territory on the Upper Senegal and Niger into a great kingdom, which he left 
to his son Ahmadu, who assumed the title of Emir el Mumenin (Larnine, lord of 
the faithful), as his father had done, chose Segu-Sikoro as his capital, and thus lived 
among the Bambara negroes (cf, above, pp. 522 and 525), who were chief ambng the 
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tribes subject to him. Segu was conquered by the French in 1890, and a year later 
Ahmadu’s kingdom was completely subjugated. 

(e) The Southwest. — The history of those districts which lie further to the 
southwest toward the coast, and have been visited by Europeans only in recent 
years, is comparatively obscure. Their economic importance rests chiefly upon 
their possession of the kola nut, which has become a valuable article of exporta- 
tion. We know from the traditions of the negro kingdoms of Ashanti and 
Dahomeh that both States were involved in wars with the Mohammedan princes 
(p. 458), and that Dahomeh was for a long time tributary to a Sudanese king- 
dom (p. 460). But by no means all of these districts were or are Mohammedan. 
In many of the southwestern kingdoms the numbers of the faithful are extremely 
scanty, while others cling tenaciously to heathenism. The kingdom of Mossi (cf. 
above, p. 521), lying nearly half way between Ashanti and Tinibuctoo, is a strong- 
hold of heathenism, and, what is about the same thing, of a pure negro nationality. 
After the fall of the kingdom of Melle new States were formed of its southern 
provinces. Undoubtedly the Mandingo kingdom mentioned in the sixteenth cen- 
tury was one of these, as the Mandingo people were the founders of Melle. 
In this case also large towns became the central point of the kingdom, such as 
Kong, the importance of which was formerly much exaggerated, owing to the false 
rumours which readied the coast. In the middle of the nineteenth century 
Samory (cf. p. 507) founded a powerful kingdom to the south of Segu, which ulti- 
mately fell before the attacks of the French in 1898. 

Generally speaking, Mohammedanism spread through all these districts, rather 
by way of peaceful intercourse than as a result of conquest. First comes the Arab 
or half-breed Arab merchant, whose wealth creates a feeling of respect for his 
religion. He is followed by the mendicant friar or priest, who writes texts from 
the Koran and sells them as valuable charms. Finally, some of the chiefs or the 
ruler of the country is converted to Mohammedanism, while the mass of the popu- 
lation are allowed to remain undisturbed in their heathen beliefs. 

(r) The Division of the Western Sud&n among the European Colonial Powers. 
— In the course of the race for colonial empire during the last twenty-five years 
of the nineteenth century, the West *rn Sudan has been almost entirely divided 
among the powers (on paper, at least). Broad coloured spaces on the latest maps 
show the “ spheres of influence ” of the several powers. In the Western Sudftn 
we are chiefly concerned with the claims of England and France, compared with 
which German development must be of very slow progress (cf. p. 498). 

(a) France. — The French advance upon the Upper Senegal and Niger has 
been already described in broad outline (p. 501). In this district the natural 
enemies of France ^ ere Ahmadu of Segu, whose power was overthrown beyond 
recovery by the French advance (p. 528), and Samory, who has been crushed in 
like manner (p. 501). Under various conventions France has now secured all the 
territory on the Upper Niger as far as^the frontiers of Gando. 

(0) England . — *On their side the English have availed themselves of their 

positions on the Lower Niger and, the Benug to advance into the interior, and have 
vol. in -3* 
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succeeded in bringing the Hausa States under their influence, with the exception 
of the greater part of Adamawa. Events have developed slowly, and, compara- 
tively speaking, upon a sound basis, for the trader has preceded the politician, — a 
process exactly reversed in most of the French colonies. The fact that England 
has been able thus oppoitunely to secure the monopoly of the Niger trade and of 
the products of the Hausa countries is due to the low estimation in which Afiica 
was held by the European powers until late in the nineteenth century. The Niger 
in particular, the only waterway to Central Africa navigable by ships of great . 
diaught, was practically unused until in 1832, and especially since 1854, the 
Englishman, Reeder Macgiegor Land (1803-1861), made numerous journeys up 
stieam while trading foi ivory. However, it was not until 1870 that the first 
factories were built upon the rivei. One of the chief ictardmg causes was the 
conformation of the Niger delta, which offeis many obstacles to navigation, and 
is inhabited by hostile tribes. Indeed, at an earlier period no one had supposed 
that these numerous anus were the estuary of a gicat river. For this reason, 
again, the fust iinpoitant settlement of the English in this part of Africa, the 
town of Lagos (of. p. 436), was not made upon the delta, but upon the lagoons 
iuithei to the west. 

In the seventies a numbci of small companies were formed, each of which 
attempted to embitter the existence of the others, until in 1879 the general agent, 
Macintosh, succeeded in incoiporating almost the whole number into the United 
African Company. In 1882 this undertaking was renamed the “National African 
Company” and extended its operations, on July 10, 1886, it received a charter 
from the English government, and has since taken the title of the Royal Niger 
Company. Two French companies now turned their attention to the Niger, but 
succumbed m 1884, before the competition of the English traders, who now entirely 
monopolised the Niger trade, and paid but little lespect to the Congo acts (p. 494), 
which provided for free communication for tradeis upon all African rivers. Eng- 
land strengthened her political influence, not so much by military operations as 
by dexterous handling of the native chiefs, who were very ready to accept yearly 
subsidies. Since 1885 the sultan of Sokoto has been in receipt of a yearly pen- 
sion of <£1,500 ; the rulers of the Yola (since 1893) and of Gando (since 1885) 
have each received £1,000 per annum. On the river itself English influence is 
maintained by a force of six hundred men, and the company possesses a fleet of. 
thu tv flat-bottomed steamers. 

Undei the deed of transference executed on June 30, 1899, which became 
opeiative on January 1, 1900, the territories of the Royal Niger Company were 
divided by the British government, and from them, together with the Niger Coasfe^ 
IVot ectoi ate, two new protectorates were formed, — Northern and Southern Nigeria* ' 
The frontieis were determined as follows: Southern Nigeria extends to the Niger* * 
coast of Ogbo (west) to the Cross mouth (east), is bounded on the west by Legos,* 4 
on the north by the sister protectorate, on the east by Kamerun. The chief 
commissioner, Ralph Moor, has his residence in Old Calabar, with a body of polick 
troops seven thousand strong. The other chief towns are Benin and Ak&ssa. 
Northern Nigeria is a much larger district, and is bounded on the west by French 
Dahomeh, on the north by the French Sudftn, on the east by the hinterland’' of 
the German Kamerun ; thus it embraces the old Fulbe and Hausa States (Sokoto, 
Nupe, Ilorin, Sana, Bautshi, and Muri), parts of Borgu and Gando, and also pa tb 
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of Bornu as it extends northeast as far as Lake Chad. The chief commissioner 
(General Frederick Lugard ; cf. p. 503 ) resides in .Jebba, while the town of Lo- 
koja, at the confluence of the Benue and the Niger, is the capital of the country. 
The important centres are naturally the capital towns of earlier history, — Wurno, 
Sokoto, Gando, Saria, Bida, Ilorin, Yola, Yakuba, and Kano. 


• B. The Centkal Sudan 

(а) Introductory. — Hitherto the central districts of the Sud&n have been 
Invaded by European activity to a far less extent than the west. By the central 
Sudfin we mean that portion of the belt of territory crossing Africa from east to 
West which is bounded by the Niger valley on the west and the Nile on the east, 
and faces the moist lands of Central Africa throughout its length, displaying to 
the fullest extent those peculiarities of a transition district, winch give a special 
character to the Sudan as a whole. The district is, howevei, by no means uni- 
form, but consists of a number of territorial areas moie or less self-contained, 
wherein are to be found a corresponding number of political communities genei- 
ally independent of one another. On the west we can observe the Chad basin, in 
the fruitful plains of which the kingdom of Bornu lias de\ eloped. Next we have 
the valley of the Shan, with Bagirmi, and finally in the east two mountainous 
districts with the States of Wadai and Dar Fui. To the south of these districts 
begin the puie negio tenitories, which belong ethnographically to the northern 
frontier of the Congo basin. As being the source of an unceasing supply of slaves, 
they have founded the prosperity of the States in the Sudltn pioper, and have also 
given rise to continual racial fusions. On the noith extends the Central Sahara, 
the peoples of which have taken an important part in the history of the Sudan 
States, and in some cases have decisively influenced their fate. It was from the 
desert and the North African coast that civilization was brought into the Central 
Sudan. 

(б) The Desert Peoples of the Central Sudhn as a whole. — The geographical 
position of the Central Sudfin, especially of the area from Bornu to the North 
African coast, is of the highest impoitunee. Noith of Lake Chad the Mediter- 
ranean makes its deepest indentation in the African continent, forming the two 
bays of the Syrtes. The emigrant advancing southward fiom this point will find 
rest and repose in a chain of oases, including the land of Fezzan, the greatest of all 
the oases of the Sahara. Hence the journey from Tripoli to Lake Chad liab been 
a favourite route with European explorers ; then* are no great mountain chains to 
be crossed as in Morocco and Algiers, and the dangerous part of the desert is' 
comparatively narrow. So favourable a conjuncture of circumstances must have 
given rise at an early period to trade and intei course, which would be only tempo- 
rarily interrupted by the desert tribes. 

The most remffrkable people of the Central Sahara are the Tibu (Tubu, Tebu, 
Tibbo) or Teda; the purest types of this race are settled in the mountains of 
Tiberitf, and have apparently dwelt there from very early times. According to 
Gustav Nachtigal, who spent some unpleasant weeks among them, they ore a 
peculiarly unsociable type of humanity, wholly conformed to the conditions of their 
environment both in character and physique. A strong, perhaps even preponder- 
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ant infusion of negro blood has left unmistakable traces in the race, but has not 
hindered the process of accommodation to environment. It is also possible that 
certain dwarf tribes resembling the Bushmen, of which the old geographers make 
mention, may have been absorbed into the race. Spareness of build, activity and 
power of endurance, are the chief characteristics of the individual. The colour 
of the skin is, upon the average, lighter than that of the Sudan negroes and darker 
than that of the Berbers. The negro type of face is to be found side by side 
with features of a more aristocratic cast. Their perseverance and their intel- 
lectual quickness enable the Teda to become capable merchants as well as clever 
robbers and thieves. A further stimulus in these directions is given by the avarice 
and lack of scruple which has been ingrained in them by years of grinding poverty. 

The Teda have no traditions of their own whatever ; but it is certain that they 
were once in possession of a larger area of the desert than that which they now 
occupy, and also that their entry into some of their present settlements is of recent 
date. The mobility of this people is reflected in their history. At the present 
day not a single representative of the Teda is to be found in the oasis of Kufra, 
which was once inhabited by this race, and in Fezzan their numbers are very 
small. On the other hand, Teda have migrated into Kanem and Bornu in great 
numbers within a recent period. At the present day, in addition to Tibesti, 
the Teda inhabit the oasis of Kaufir on the chief route from Bornu to Tripoli; 
the dwellers in Borku and the Bahr el Ghazal are of a cognate race, though not 
generally considered as Teda 

Antiquity has but little to tell us concerning the Teda. They are certainly not 
to be identified with the Garamantes, who had a kingdom in Fezzan, of which the 
Kornans eventually took possession (Phazania). It is much more probable that 
they are to be connected with the Troglodytic races south of Fezzan, which 
Herodotus places among the Ethiopians. Their attitude to the Garamantes may, 
generally speaking, be comparable with the hostility of the South African Bush- 
men toward the Dutch settlers (p. 424). Hence it is possible that the Teda 
proved a danger to the long-standing trade of the Garamantes with the Sudan ; 
it was perhaps due to their hostile attitude that the old caravan route from 
Fezzan did not advance straight to Lake Chad, but turned southwest toward the 
mountainous district of Air. 

Though the nucleus of the Teda people continues to inhabit its early settle- 1 
ments, it has not escaped the influence of those movements which were connected 
with the Arab invasion of Africa and the introduction of Mohammedanism (cf. 
also below, p. 533). It is only a few centuries ago that the Teda seem to have 
embraced the new faith ; yet Arab strongholds appear at an early date in Fezzan 
and in the Central Sahara. Very little is known of the early history of these,. 
Arabs ; but at a later period we are able to learn the history of one Arab tribe* 
which is not only noteworthy in itself, but may also serve as a typical example of ; 
nomadic life, and of the influence exerted by nomads upon trade and settled races*/ 
The tribe of the Aulad Soliman once dwelt near the great Syrtes, where the 
herds of camels found abundant pasture during the winter; in the summer they, 
moved to Fezzan, in order to visit their date plantations and collect the harvest;' 
During one of those feuds which are a necessity of life to the desert nomads/ the 
tribe gained power and prestige, and united numerous smaller tribes under its pro- 
tection. Dissension with the rulers of Tripoli drove the Aulad Soliman iftto a 
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temporary exile in Egypt. In 1811 disturbances broke out again in Tripolitania 
and Fezzan, and the usurper Bey Mohammed el Mukni seized the town of Mursuk. 
The tribe then took the opportunity of returning to Fezzan, and laid siege to Mur- 
suk, but was in large part treacherously annihilated (1815). The tenacious vitality 
of the tribe was not destroyed, but for twenty years it disappears from the history 
of Fezzan, while a new generation of warriors was growing up. A chieftain’s son, 
who had been brought up at the court of Tripoli, joined in some of the raids from 
Fezzan into the Sudan, and was struck with the wealth of that country ; as his 
tribe had recovered its strength, he conceived the idea of leading it into this dis- 
trict to acquire riches and power. For the moment he found a sufficient field for 
his energies in Tripoli and Fezzan, and maintained his position as lord of Fezzan 
for twelve years. When he lost his land and life in a decisive battle against the 
Turks, his earlier plan was remembered ; and the remnants of the tribe marched 
southward, first upon Borku, and afterward to Kanem on the north shore of Lake 
Chad. They numbered scarce a thousand men capable of bearing arms, but in 
spite of these scanty numbers they soon spread the terror of their name throughout 
the district between Lake Chad and Tibesti; they plundered the flocks of the 
resident tribes, exacted toll from the caravans, and made forays from time to time 
into -the adjacent Sudan States, until, as they extended their sphere of action, they 
came into collision with the most eastern of the Tuareg tribes, who were accus- 
tomed to import Bilma salt to Bornu and the Hausa States from the pits at Garu 
and Kalala in the oasis of Kawftr (Kauar or Hctidri Tege). The Tuareg are said to 
have lost fifty thousand camels in a short time. But this warlike people could not 
be provoked without making reprisals ; an array of seven thousand men marched 
to Kanem, and so utterly defeated the Aulad Soliman that the tribe and its power 
seemed to be annihilated for the second time (1850). However, it recovered itself, 
and was taken into the service of the king of Bornu as a frontier guard against 
Wadai. In time the Aulad Sdliraan regained its position and became the terror 
of the neighbourhood, which was so utterly devastated, that the Arab hordes were 
obliged to push their marauding expeditions to a greater distance. Such was 
the condition of affairs when the German explorer Gustav Naclitigal visited the 
country in 1871. 

In earlier times there may have been many a counterpart to the history of 
this wild, restless, and indestructible tribe, the Aulad Soliman ; it is a history which 
' shows to what a small extent the steppes and deserts form any real boundary to 
the Sudan States, and how greatly these States may be influenced by the nomad 
bands of the Sahara, whose strength consists rather in their mobility than their 
numbers. It was pure chance that the Aulad Soliman did not attack and conquer 
one of the Sudanese kingdoms when in a temporary state of weakness. The tribe 
did once attempt to interfere in the quarrels about the succession to the throne of 
Wadai, a course of action for which numerous precedents could no doubt be found 
' in the past history of nearly all the States of the Central Sudan. 

& • 

( o ) The States established in the Central Suddn . — (a) Bornu. — - Thanks to 
its favourable situation, to the fertility of its soil, and to a happy fusion of popu- 
lations, Bornu for a long period illumined the darkness of the Central Sudan with 
the light of its civilization, and was able to transmit the seeds of higher culture to 
neighbouring kingdoms. Anterior to its partial inclusion in the British protec- 
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torate of North Nigeria (end of 1899) it comprehended the territory extending 
from the southwest of Lake Chad and west of the Shari to the frontiers of the 
Hausa States ; it was bounded on the north by the desert and on the south by the 
settlements of independent heathen tribes. It was a typical Sud&n State, a district 
of transition from the Sahara to negro Africa. On the east and the west its 
boundaries were determined with some precision ; but on the north and south they 
varied, and weie rather lines of decreasing influence than definite frontiers. 
Kanem in particular, the country to the northeast of Lake Chad, was ultimately 
almost entirely independent of Bornu, although at one period the most intimate 
relations had subsisted between these two districts. 

The historical traditions of Bornu, which were first collected ajnd sifted by 
Heinrich Barth, cover a considerable number of centuries; but it is not until the 
end of the ninth century a. i>. that the history becomes reasonably trustworthy. 
Bornu is an admirable example ot the manner in which States which were fijrst 
formed on the desert frontiers of the Sudan have gradually shifted their centres of 
gravity further and further south into what was once pure negro territory ; thus 
the origins of the Bornu kingdom were not in the modern Bornu, but in Kanem, 
further to the northeast, at the present time the raiding district of the Aulad 
Soliman. The Kanembu, as they are called from their old place of settlement, 
together with the Kanuri form the nucleus of the Bornu population. However, 
Kanem itself does not seem to have been the original home of the Kanembu, who 
are related to the Teda in point of language, and were possibly an early offshoot of 
this desert people, inasmuch as their own traditions speak of earlier settlements 
lying further northward. When we remember that in the Central Sudan the 
negro population once extended far northward and occupied the whole of Fezzan 
(cf. p. 531), we can at once admit the possibility of a great historical movement, 
namely, the southward advance of the State-forming Berbers, with which was 
connected the rise of the old State of the Garamantes in Fezzan, and later of the 
kingdoms of Kanem and Bornu. 

It is remarkable that the first king of Kanem mentioned by the chroniclers is 
said to have been an Arab (Sef), and in fact a descendant of the old Himyaritic 
royal family. Assuming this statement to be correct, we may conclude that i» ( 
pre-Mohammedan times or in the early period of Mohammedanism Arabs had * 
migrated into Africa and had obtained influence among the tribes of the Sahara? ' 
but this is an extremely doubtful supposition. Other accounts of the early history * 
of Kanem are equally unreliable. From the year 900 a. d., when Kanem seems 
to have run a rapid and brilliant course of development, historical information v 
becomes more complete and more trustworthy. The mothers of the first prince^, 
about whom we have any certain information are not of Arab, but of Teda extras 
tion. Here we have an indication of the manner in which the early settlement 
of Kanem may have arisen upon negro soil. Possibly the same course of event&L 
took place as happened during the Fulbe conquests of the Hausa States. In 
also the passive but tenacious negro nationality (cf. p. 52 1) may have gradually 
recovered strength; as early as 1250 there is a “ black ’* king (Tsilim) on thok 1 
throne of Kanem During the eleventh century, however, Tibesti seems to have 
been very closely connected with Kanem. * 

A great impulse was given to the new kingdom under King Hum£ or Ume about 
1130 a. D., when Mohammedanism was introduced into Kanem, and the 
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thereby brought into close connection with the Mohammedan civilization. The 
strength of this connection is shown by the fact that the ruler of Bornu undertook 
a pilgrimage to Mecca, in the course of which he died in Egypt in 1151. His son 
and successor, Dunama (II), made three pilgrimages to Mecca, and died in 1205. 
In the second half of the thirteenth century Dunama (III) Dibbalftrai (cf. genea- 
logical table IX, at end) became famous as a powerful monarch ; he organised the 
army, and either introduced or so improved the cavalry, the most dreaded arm of 
the Sudanese forces, that his successors were able to advance northward and reduce 
Fezzan, and further to take the first steps toward the subjugation of Rornu on the 
south, which was at that time inhabited by heathen negro races m a low stage of 
civilization. The kingdom of Kanem seems to have attained its greatest area 
about this period: it was e\en in friendly relations with Tunis, and consequently 
in connection with Mediterranean civilization. 

However, shortly afterward the process of disruption began, which advanced as 
it usually does in States based upon feudal organisation. Quarrels about the suc- 
cession, revolts of powerful vassals, conspiracies of every kind, sapped the strength 
of the kingdom for two centuries. None the less, about 1360 the conquest of the 
heathen countries on the south was gradually completed in spite of the desperate 
, resistance of the aboriginal inhabitants, the SO, who had defeated four kings of 
Kanem between 134S and 1351 and take the form of giants in the legends of the 
Bornu people. Some portion of the inhabitants of Kanem migrated into this newly 
acquired territory, but the negroes were not wholly expelled. 

It was, moreover, high time for the rulers of Kanem to find and secure for 
themselves a new district further removed from the steppe-dwellers and their 
attacks ; for not only were Fezzan and Tibesti gradually slipping from the grasp of 
the shattered kingdom, but it proved impossible to retain possession of Djimi, the 
capital. In this quarter the Bulala tiihe gradually made themselves masters of 
the land after a long struggle, and about 1370 forced the rulers of Kanem to 
retreat southward to Bornu. The wars with the Bulala, whom Barth considers as 
related to the Teda people, began under the rule of King I)aud, whose name, 
strangely enough, is not to be found in the list of kings given by Gustav Nach- 
tigal, and continued until the definite abandonment of Kanem, though the cession 
of this place by no means made an end of the internal dissensions and disunion 
of what now becomes the kingdom of Bornu. The Bulala also continued their 
' hostilities for a long period. 

Meanwhile the resources of the new district seem to have been gradually 
developed, and to have proved favourable to the iise of a second era of power. The 
^ impulse was given by the energetic king AH Dunamami (1465-1492), who checked 
the excessive growth of feudalism, and created a definite centre for the kingdom by 
"'^fbuoding a new capital (Oasr Eggomo), and especially by extending his frontiers 
\ westward. When his son Idris (III, Edriss) had twice defeated the Bulala, about 
*1500, Bornu again became the dominant power in the Central Sudftn and westward 
for as the Nigei? Under Mohammed (V 1515-1539) the kingdom reached the 
^aigfhe&t point of its prosperity. A no less distinguished ruler was the “ Sultan ” 
Idris (J.Y) Amsami, who reigned 1563-1614. He secured the military supremacy 
1 of his kingdom by the introduction of firearms, subdued the small half-independent 
heathen tribes within the boundaries of Bornu, then extended his influence over 
the fifousa States on the west and the desert tribes on the north, and in general 

' i. & « » 
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established his kingdom so firmly that it enjoyed a period of comparative peace 
and prosperity under his successors. 

But the peace thus acquired was but the prelude to a second fall. In the 
following period most of the rulers were weak-minded pietists, who allowed the 
military power of the kingdom to decay. The body politic was internally corrupt, 
and was only saved from destruction by the absence of any more powerful enemy. 
The inevitable collapse came at the beginning of the nineteenth century. In 1808 
began the Fulbe revolt in the Hausa States, which eventually made this apparently 
harmless pastoral people the masters of that great district (cf. p. 525). The Fulbe 
had also migrated into Bornu about 1560 at latest, and their excitement at the 
success of their kinsfolk is not surprising. King Ahmed (1793-1810) was, accord- 
ing to the chroniclers, “ a learned prince, liberal to the priests, extravagant in alms- 
giving, the friend of science and religion, kind and gracious to the poor;” but 
energy he had none, and the formal ceremonies of the feudal court, in the midst 
of which he lived in the old capital (Birni), were stiff and lifeless. When the 
Fulbe, under their leader, Otliman dau Fodio (p. 525), attacked Bornu, all resist- 
ance was in vain, the more so as the country had been depopulated by a fearful 
plague. Birni was hastily abandoned by King Ahmed, and fell into the power of 
the nomad race in 1809. 

However, Bornu was not destined to share the fate of the Hausa States. The 
kingdom displayed unsuspected recuperative powers. The leader of the Kanembu 
was the Faki Mohammed el-Amin el-Kanemi, a native of Fezzan. He entered 
into marriage relations with one of the petty feudal lords of Bornu, and drove the 
Fulbe out of his territory by arousing in his own followers a spirit of religious 
enthusiasm which proved a match for the fanaticism of the Fulbe. After the 
death of King Ahmed (1810) his son Dunama (X) continued the war against the 
Fulbe, but met with no definite success, until he was driven to place himself under 
the protection of the victorious Faki. The king attempted afterward to recover his 
independence, with the result that Mohammed el-Amin gained all the real power, 
he himself becoming a mere figurehead surrounded with empty ostentation. At 
that time a new capital, Kuka, was founded. 

Mohammed, who now assumed the title of “ sheik,” found himself involved in 
a severe struggle with the neighbouring kingdom of Bagirmi in 1817, from which 
he did not emerge in triumph until 1824, after being forced to procure reinforce- . 
ments from Fezzan. When he died in 1835 he left to his son Omar, and to the 
nominal sultan, Ibrahim (1818-1846; Ibram, Brahim), a strongly established,, 
though not very extensive, kingdom. Omar succeeded in concluding peace with the 
Fulbe and in reducing the western provinces to obedience ; but the adherents of 
the deposed dynasty seized this opportunity of striking a blow at the usurper with 
the help of the king of Wadai. Omar gathered a small army, but was defeated at 
Kusseri in March, 1846. He then had the Sultan Ibram executed, and retreated 
to a strong position in Ngorau. The ruler of Wadai had advanced too far from his 
base of operations and was obliged to retire for reinforcements, fcaving Ibram’s son" 
Ali, whom he had set up as sultan, to continue the struggle. Ali soon met with i 
an honourable death on the field of battle, and his family became thereby extinct' 
Omar thus became sole ruler of Bornu. He proved a pious, judicious, benevolent* 
and generally moderate ruler, and the peace of his reign was only disturbed by the . 
revolt of his brother Abd er-Rahman, who temporarily (1853-1854) drove him 
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from the throne. At this time a large number of European explorers met with a 
hospitable reception in Bornu (Heinrich Barth and Adolf Overweg, 1851 ; Barth 
again and Eduard Vogel, 1854-1855 ; Karl Moritz von Beurmann, 1862 ; Gerhard 
Rohlfs, 1866; Gustav Naehtigal, 1870; Pellegrino Matteucci and A. Massari, 
1880). " 

Consequently we have many accounts from a European point of view of the 
state of affairs in Bornu from 1850-1875. According to Rohlfs, the organisation 
of Bornu bore a strong resemblance to European feudalism in the Middle Ages. 
Like the German emperor at that period, the sultan of Bornu theoretically ruled 
over several other sultans, who were practically independent. The other territories 
of* Bornu proper were either personal property or were held by the ruling dynasty 
and the nobles of the royal family. However, many of the smaller princes were 
mediatised and their titles void of real significance. The king was surrounded by 
a council (Nokena) composed of his relatives, the representatives of the different 
tribes and classes of the population and of the military authorities, which met every 
morning in the palace. Naehtigal found the whole Nokena to be merely the shadow 
of the aristocratic constitution of earlier times, which had its origin in the period 
when the ruling families, conscious of their northern origin, were admitted perforce 
. to thfe king’s councils. In addition to the members of the council numerous officials 
and favourites also existed, whose offices were in many cases sinecures, together 
with many eunuchs and slaves. The sources of national income were the king’s 
landed property and that of his courtiers, and the profits gained by slave-hunting, 
which was an industry regularly carried on in the heathen districts in the south. 
Thus slaves were accepted as payment by the merchants from the north coast, 
who brought in European wares, guns, horses, etc., and were often forced to await 
the return of the troops before their accounts could be settled. Such expeditions 
against the heathen were a necessary condition of existence for the Sudan States. 

In modern times Bornu lias again been thrown into confusion, though on this 
occasion the disturbing cause has not come from the Fulbe, but from the east. 
When Sheik Omar died in 1882, after a long reign, he was first succeeded by AM 
Bu Bekr (Bokar; until 1885), who was followed by Aba Brahim (Birahim ; until 
1886), and finally AM H&shim (Ashim; until 1893), a learned but indolent 
jprince. Events in the Eastern Sudfin and the results of the Mahdi revolt proved 
fatal to him. 

While the Egyptians were engaged in the conquest of the Upper Nile district, 
SibfV, the slave-hunter (cf. p. 546), had become so powerful that the Egyptian gov- 
ernment determined to remove this disturbing cause, and, after enticing him to 
Cairo, kept him prisoner. His son Suleiman thereupon revolted, but was several 
1 times defeated in 1880 by Romolo Gessi (Pasha), and finally surrendered to the Egyp- 
tians. But one of the subordinate leaders of Siber’s army, Eabah (Rabeh. Rabba), 
a low-born Arab by extraction, refused to surrender, and retreated westward with a 
^division of the troops, consisting of about three thousaud negro soldiers. Here be 
r fefeld out until 189f in Dar Runga; be did not, however, join the Mahdi kingdom, 
which had arisen during that time. Slave-hunting was probably his chief source 
of incqpae, supplies being gained by secret trading with the Mahdi district of the 
Sudftn. When his hunting-ground fbr slaves became exhausted he was forced to 
extend his operations further westward and to attack the States of the Central 
Sudffti. He was immediately repulsed by the warlike Wadal ; but the Bagirmi, 
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being a weaker State, was quickly overcome in 1893. Their king evacuated the 
countiy almost without a struggle, and threw himself into his fortified capital of 
Massenya. Bagirmi, however, was legarded by Itabah merely as affording him a 
passage for attack upon the weak and wealthy kingdom of Bornu. With the help 
of the Fulbe chieftain, Mallarn Hajato of Jamare (p. 527), who readily joined in 
the enterprise, he penetrated as far as Kuka, but was there defeated by Kiyari, 
who had dethroned and executed his weak uucle, King H&shim. However, 
Rabah’s emissaries had previously sown the seeds of treachery and disunion among 
the nobles of Bornu ; Rabali gained the victory in a second battle, slew the king, 
and subdued Ins capital in 1894. Dikaua (lhkoa on the Yaloe River southeast of 
Lake Chad) became the capital in place of the unhealthy town of Kuka, whi&b 
was destroyed. 

Thus it appeared that a new dynasty had been founded, and that this infusion 
of fresh blood might levive the failing powers of Bornu. As a matter of fact, 
trade with the north increased, and at the same time the boundaries of the king- 
dom were extended toward the south and southwest as the result of conflicts with 
the petty States there situated. However, a struggle with the French led to the 
overthrow of the conqueror. Several small French expeditions, striving for the 
great object of a union of the Congo land witli the Western Sudan and Algeria 
(cf. p. 502), weie beaten back oi destroyed at Rabah’s instigation. In 1897 Emile 
(lentil placed a small steamboat on the Upper Shari, and pioceeded without moles- 
tation to Like Chad (November 1). The Fiench government Iheu determined to 
seize the territories on Lake Chad by a combined movement, alieady consider- 
ing them as their own property with the exception of a small comer reserved to 
Germany. In February, 1899, (lentil returned down the Shari with some hun- 
dreds of negro soldieis, while Fernand Fourcau and A. F. J. Lamj advanced south- 
ward from the Sahaia, Paul L. G. Youlet and C. P. J. Chanoine attacking from the 
west. Meanwhile liabali had diiven King Gaurang of Bagirmi, who had placed 
himself under French protection in 1897, out of his capital. He now marched to 
meet (lentil and R4billot, and a desperate but indecisive battle took place at Kuno, 
on the Upper Shari, on October 29, 1899. In March of the year following Gentil, 
brought up reinforcements and joined the other two expeditions. The second of 
these was in a very shattered condition, as the guides had revolted (July 14, 1889^ 
and murdered (July 17) the lieutenant-colonel, J. F. A. Klobb, Joalland and' 
Maynier being left in command. On April 22, 1900, Rabah’s fortified camp (the \ 
Tata) at Kusseri (Kusn, on the confluence of the Logone and Shari) was stormed, 
Rabah himself was slain, and his army scattered. Major Lamy fell in the battle. 
At the beginning of 1900 Kanom (Halifa Djerab) also recognised the French 
supremacy. However, on January 20, 1902, it became necessary to suppress a« t 
revolt by force of arms. Rabah’s son Fad et Allah, who had been alieady expelled”, 
from Kusseri by Lamy on March 3, 1900, continued to hold out with his brothel 
Niebe on Lake Chad, with the support of the influential Snussi (p. 542). 
the departure of Gentil lie made an incursion into Bornu, and at the beginning?,* 
of 1901 expelled Hftshiiu’s second son, the Sultan Gerbai, who had been set Up 
the French ; but about the middle of 1 901 lie was driven back to Gujiba (North 
Nigeria). In the course of a further attempt to invade the Shari delta, he fell on 
English soil, on August 25, 1901, in a conflict with the French. Niebe was taken 
prisoner. In this way the desired connection of the French colonial districts j 
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brought about, although their supremacy cannot as yet be considered more than 
nominal. 

{8) Bagirmi. — Bagirmi, the neighbouring State to Bornu, is very similarly 
situated in point of position, and has suffered a like fate. Bagirmi proper con- 
sists .of the level districts on the Central and Lower Shari, and its lowest part 
forme, the western frontier of the little kingdom of Logone, which is dependent 
# upon, Bornu. In the north Bagirmi is separated from the desert by Kanem and 
the .most westerly provinces of Wadai; hence its influence extends further south 
than that of Bornu or Wadai. The civilization of Bagirmi is of considerably later 
growth than that of Bornu. A chronicle of Bagirmi seems to have existed, but 
• ;ha£ been lost somewhat recently, and is but very imperfectly replaced by the 
information which such explorers as Gustav Nachtigal have been able to gather 
from the natives. 

.In the sixteenth century several small heathen kingdoms existed upon the area 
of the modern Bagirmi. The country was also overrun by wandering Arabs as 
well as by bodies of the Fulbe, who were dependent upon the owners of Kanem, 

. the Bulala. The nucleus of an important State was formed by immigrants from 
the east, who can hardly have come from any great distance. The leaders of these 
foreigners succeeded in shaking off the influence of the Bulala and also in win- 
ning the rest of the nomadic population to their own interests. The first prince 
of Bagirmi, who founded the capital of Massenya (Massenja), and his immediate 
successors, had not been converted to Mohammedanism. Halo, the last of the 
‘ heathen kings, was deposed in 1568 by his brother Abdallah, who had accepted 
the faith of Islam. 

Under the Mohammedan dynasty, which was thus founded, the civilizing influ- 
ences exerted upon Bagirmi came almost exclusively from Bornu. Among Ab- 
dallah’s successors (see genealogical table X, ad Jin.) Mohammed el-Amin is worthy 
of mention. He extended the area of the kingdom and undertook a pilgrimage to 
Mecca (1751-1785). At the outset of the nineteenth century Abd er-Rahman of 
Bagirmi revolted against Bornu, which seems to have exercised some kind of 
suzerainty. He was utterly defeated and slain by Sabun, sultan of WadaT, whom 
the king of Bornu had summoned to his help. In consequence the country came 
Sunder the influence of Wadai, and civil war was the result. Wheu Othman, or 
Burkomanda, eventually gained the throne he was obliged formally to acknowledge 
^ the supremacy of Wadai atid to submit to the imposition of a tribute. In spite of 
V .ihis, we find him engaged in petty warfare, — now with Bornu, now with Wadai, 

making good his losses by marauding expeditions against his neighbours and 
£|$he heathen races of the south. His son, Abd el-Kader (Qadir ; 1846-1858), con- 
^tinued this policy until the latter years of his reign, which he was enabled to 
’^^pend in peace. A curious instance of the Fulbe restlessness, from which Bagirmi 
been hitherto^spared, proved, in its consequences, fatal to this monarch. 
\^nder the leadership of a fanatic of Fulbe extraction a great caravan of pilgrims 
^marched through Bornu to Bagirmi in complete defiance of the king’s regulations. 
The king attempted to oppose them by force of arms, but was defeated and slain. 

6is successor, Mohammedu, escaped, and when the baud of pilgrims broke up 
on the death of thdtr leader he took a bloody vengeance on part pf them for his 
s p^^e$sor’s defeat. For a long time King Ali of Wadai had borne with the un- 
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friendly behaviour of the prince of Bagirmi, his vassal, in silence. In the autumn 
of 1870 he suddenly appeared with an army before Massenya. After a long siege 
of this extensive town he succeeded in breaching the walls with a powder-mine, 
captured the town, and forced the king to fly to the south. Ali had the plunder 
conveyed to his own capital, settled many of the industrial inhabitants of Bagirmi in 
Wada’i, and about 1885 placed Abd er-Rahman Guaranga (Gaurang), the son of Abd 
el-Qadir, on the throne. A fresh outbreak of civil war enabled Rabah (see p. 538) 
to make himself master of the country in 1893. Gaurang held out in the capital 
of Massenya, and thought himself secure from further attacks after placing him- 
self under French protection in 1897. But in the autumn of 1899 he was again 
hard pressed by Rabah, until, in 1900, the French attack and the death of Rabah 
(p. 529) gave him a breathing space. 

(y) Wadai. — In later times the State of Wadai became the dominant power 
in the Central Sud&n as opposed to the older State of Bornu. Its authentic history 
begins at an even later date than that of Bagirmi. It is an indisputable fact, at 
any rate during the Mohammedan period, that the kingdom of Bornu, owing to its 
favourable situation in connection with the Mediterranean States, was the centre 
whence all the districts on its eastern frontier gained the means of advancing their 
civilization. This is also true to some extent of the Hausa States, since not only 
was the Bornu civilization spread far and wide by trade and commercial inter- 
course, but also because parts of the Hausa race migrated voluntarily or involun- 
tarily into the other countries of the Sudan, and there formed the nucleus of a 
settled industrial population. In this manner the seeds of a higher civilization 
were carried westward to Bagirmi, Wadai, and Dar Fur. This was not, however, 
the line of movement invariably followed. As long as the civilization which had 
advanced up the Nile from Egypt continued to flourish in the Upper Nile valley 
the light of culture came from the East. It is probable that even in antiquity 
the Central Sud&n had received valuable, though not permanent, impulses from 
this district. Remains of the old civilization are yet to be found here and there. 
The Arab traveller Zain el-Abidin, whose narratives are usually trustworthy, 
visited Wadai in the first quarter of the nineteenth century, and speaks of ruins, 
stone sarcophagi, and remnants of a sun worship, which he affirms that he discov- 
ered near the capital. This may be considered an offshoot of Egyptian civiliza- 
tion in remote antiquity ; but we have no means of connecting it with the modem 
history of the country, which hardly begins before the sixteenth century of our 
chronology. 

Until a short time ago Wadai embraced, speaking generally, the district be- 
tween Lake Fittri and the mountains of Dar Fur on the one side, the desert and 
the tributaries of the Shari on the other. The nucleus of the kingdom is formed 1 
by the mountainous country on the east, together with the central district. Here, 
dwell the ruling people, while on the south, as everywhere in the Central Sudftn, 
are districts inhabited by heathen tribes of pure negro blood, cutting off all con- 
nection with Central Africa in general and the Congo valley in particular. The 
inhabitants of the mountains, the Maba, who are now the ruling tribe, seem from 
their dark colour to have received a strong infiision of negro blood, though theymay 
originally have been closely connected with the Ethiopians. < Their country is by 
no means unfertile, but its wild nature is reflected in the rough and violent, though 
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energetic, character of this people, which has mqde them superior in the long run 
to the unsettled nomads of the desert and a standing danger to the neighbouring 
kingdoms of the Sudftn. In many cases the social system of the Maba races shows 
remnants of ancient institutions ; for example, of a matriarchal system, the wife’s 
property being held entirely separate from the husband’s. As regards religion, 
some tribes are more fanatical than others. 

The modem civilization of Wadal is of Western origin, but the first impulse to 
constitutional unity came from the East. The Arabs have made their influence 
felt here before the period of the Mohammedan movement. The Arabs who are 
found in the other Sudan States and in the Western and Central Sahara crossed 
into Africa by the Isthmus of Suez ; but in the Eastern and Central Sudan the 
Arab tribes, which are more or less mixed with Berbers, must have crossed the 
southern e:. ,.nity of the Eed Sea, which has never been any real barrier to com- 
munication between Arabia and Africa. To this group may have belonged the 
Tunjer, who seeg? & g ^ been settled in Nubia previous to the immigration. 
This hypothec aT o g £ cted by a tradition which places the origin of the people 
in Tunis . ./ S' ^ ® improbable, as the Tunjer were temporarily predomi- 
nant in ^ §:Jf ^ £fur alone, and seem to have been in a state of heathenism 
at the^S $ SS ® 5rjp appearance. 

TgL't? & &i£*nce'of the Tunjer brings the beginnings (appar&p^y of Wadai 
int/ff.^se connection with Dar Fur. It is with the appefco Wadal (^hArab race, 
who are credited with having attained a comparatively adv capital, hrW civiliza- 
tion, that the history of Wadal commences. The petty momquence wasV Wadal, 
constantly at war with one another and sunk in absolute baift the 

first time united into some kind of polity by the Tunjer, who infL^j®5<^\n the 
recognition of their supremacy and upon the payment of tribute. The* of 
the Tunjer entrance into Wadal is entirely doubtful. Gustav Nachtigal supposes, 
them to have founded their empire at the beginning of the sixteenth century, and 
to have maintained it for about a century. After Dar Fur had shaken off the Arab 
yoke the Tunjer continued to rule in Wadal for some time, until their power was 
also broken in the latter district. 

It was not a native leader who brought about their overthrow, but Alid el- 
Kerim, the descendant of a man of Arab extraction, an immigrant from Shendi, on 
the Nile. Abd el-Kerim had acquired .great influence among the native tribes, and 
here, once again, a religious movement became the cloak for a national revolution. 
This leader was a Mohammedan, and as such the natural enemy of the heathen 
dynasty of the Tunjer and their sultan, Daud (Dft‘fid). He won over the Arab 
races and the dark-skinned mountain tribes, defeated the sultan, and forced the 
Tunjer to the westward. In the new capital of Wara he gathered round him the 
first Mohammedan congregation, the numbers of which increased rapidly. Dar 
Fur had freed itself from the Tunjer rule at an earlier period, and had grown so 
powerful that it had made the last Tunjer princes of Wadal tributary to itself, and 
Abd el-Kerim, whefi he seized the inheritance of the Tunjer, was obliged also to 
accept this dependent position, and according to custom a princess was sent to the 
king ot Dar Fur every three years. Bornu, which was previously in friendly rela- 
fciontf with the Tunjer, had also to Ve appeased by a payment of tribute. Abd 
el-Kerim is said to«have reigned from 1635 to 1655, his son Charut from 1655 
to 1678. 
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The power of Wadal gradually increased. In the rude but powerful mountain 
population the country possessed a race which was indisputably superior in mili- ’ 
tarj prowess to the inhabitants of the neighbouring States. These conditions 
naturally influenced the relations of Wadai and Dar Fur. A national opposition 
was apparently organised against the delivery of a princess to Wadal, a form of 
tribute which had been placed upon a regular footing by the sultan Yaqub Arus 
(1681-1707). The payment of tribute ceased. The sultan Ahmed Bokkor of 
Dar Fur was a man of peace, and hesitated before employing armed force to revenge 
the insult. Arus himself then advanced to the attack, but was forced to retreat, 
and, after reaching Wadai with much difficulty, found himself obliged to conclude 
peace. However, tribute was not again exacted, and when Omar Sele, Ahhied 
Bokkor’s grandson, attempted to restore the old state of affairs and invaded Wadal 
he was defeated and taken prisoner by Arus. 

Under Charut the younger (1707-1747) the country enjoyed a period of peace 
and prosperity. But his successor, Djoda (1747-1795), soon found himself in* 
volved in war with Dar Fur. The array of the eastern State was defeated, and 
a noble, who gave himself out as the sultan, was kept prisoner for a long time in 
Wadai. Djoda also undertook eight great campaigns against the heathen tribes 
upon the south, and thus extended his kingdom in this direction. On the west 
he conquer? Tins is also'anem. Wadai had encroached upon the rights of Bomu 
by the ocrnu civilizaticanem, but the sultan Abd el-Keriin Sabun (1803-1813) 
made tha; also because Bagirmi, the consequences of which have been previously 
describes the other cid brought this neighbouring kingdom under his influence. 
Notwftndustrial paie unfavourable position of his country, he successfully revived 
the tarried wfi Tripoli and Egypt, and by settling families from Bagirmi in bis 
terline.yf ne raised the standard of manufacture; both of these improvements 
adding largely to the royal income. Campaigns against the independent negroes 
were almost an annual event. 

At that period the real wealth of the country was not derived from trade 
and manufacture, as at the present day, but from a highly flourishing system of 
cattle-breeding and from agriculture. From these sources was drawn the sultan’s 
income, all taxes being paid in kind. The land is considered as the sultan’s pro~ v 
perty.. It is only in the original Maba districts that land owners in the full senses 
of the term were to be found. . However, the tenants in the other districts are by , 
no means the sultan’s serfs. They are sturdy, independent types of humanity, and 
the comparative ease with which their obedience is secured is entirely due to their 
social organisation, which seems to be of great antiquity, and is chiefly based upon/ 
the division of the members of any one group into old men, youths, and children^; ; 
Notwithstanding the uncivilized character of the people, religious education i£\ 
much more advanced than in Bornu or Dar Fur. In recent times evidence of 
elementary attempts at scientific inquiry is to be found. 

After Wadal had enjoyed prosperity under a succession of capable rulers . 
Genealogical Table XI, ad fin.) Yusef Chorefin came to the°throne (1813-180}},;", 
the type of a bloodthirsty monarch, conspicuously unsuccessful in all foreign enter/ 
prises. The mother of the next sultan, Kaqib, who was still a minor, was descended 
from an Arab slave family ; she, together with the numerous representatives of the/ 
Arab nationality in Wadal, thought that the opportunity had row come of deciding/ 
the old quarrel between the nomadic , and settled tribes in favour of the 
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Though the queen regent resorted to measures of the utmost cruelty to seoure her 
aims, the plan was defeated by the determined resistance of the mountain tribes 
(Kodoi), who chose as their ruler Abd el-Aziz (1829-1835), a prince of the royal 
house, stormed the capital of Wara after a severe struggle, and crushed Sultan 
Eaqib and his adherents. However, peace was not restored by this success. The 
mountain tribes had found that revolt was an occupation very much to their taste, 
and proceeded to support pretender after pretender to the throne on which they 
had themselves placed their Abd el- Aziz; when he stopped this dangerous amuse- 
ment by force of arms, Wadal was reduced to great extremities by a famine. An 
army marched south against the heathen countries to procure a supply of com ; 
the sultan of Bar Fur at once availed himself of this opportunity of making an 
incursion into the disturbed frontier districts of Wadal. Exactly at this juncture 
Abd el-Aziz died. 

Mohammed Sherif, a prince who had been forced to flee from Wadal at an 
earlier period, succeeded in setting himself upon the throne and in securing his 
position after the retreat of his friend Mohammed el-Fadl of Bar Fur (1835-1858). 
Mohammed Sherif then renewed the war against the sultan of the little moun- 
tainous country of Tana, to the east of Wara, which had now become a neighbour 
of some importance. In 1846 he also interfered in tlje affairs of Bornu. At 
Kusseri he crossed the Shari and defeated the Sheik u w® "•^gwas unable to 
maintain his position in the enemy’s country, and ultima' clearly shorty U p 0 n the 
receipt of eight thousand Maria Theresa thalers) retreate' derived froratf. p, 5 : 57 ). 
In his own country, of which Abeshe had now become (jade their avarice 
absorbed his energies and made him veiy unpopular. The coriS* Wadal (cfl^ series 
of revolts and internal dissensions, in the course of which the%? mome^ Tana 
became the invariable place of refuge for the defeated revolutionarie^&bqaJtlti- 
mately for the eldest son of the Sultan Mohammed, whose mother, was a Fit fie 
woman. Mohammed Sherif attempted to punish Ibrahim of Tana for this con- 
duct, and was himself severely defeated. 

He was succeeded by Ali, the lawful heir to the throne (1858-1875-76), an 
admirable ruler in many respects. According to Gustav Nachtigal he made him- 
self famous for the encouragement which he gave to trade and barter, the revival 
of caravan communication with the Mediterranean, for his protection of the learned, 
his strict enforcement of law, and *,he peaceful character of his relations with 
neighbouring States. About 1870 a flourishing trade was on foot with Egypt by 
way of Bar Fur and Jalo, with Bornu and Benghazi, the harbour of Tripoli, the 
exports from Wadal being slaves, ostrich feathers, and ivory. The king himself 
equipped caravans, and made a larger profit than he could gain by taxation and 
customs duties. This policy contributed to increase the strength of Wadal and 
to make it a formidable rival to the other Sudftn States. 

Latterly Wadal has been hard pressed by the invasion of Rabah on the one 
hind, and on the other by the rivalry of the European colonising powers (Franco- 
English agreement of March 21, 1899). The sultan of Turkey has also been 
enabled to maintain his claim that Wadal forms part of the hinterland of Tripoli. 
How tjiat claim may endure is very uncertain. 

• 

The natural conditions of the country have endowed the native peoples of 
Wadal with the highest degree of tenacity and military prowess. The impulse to 
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the formation of a State was certainly given by the nomadic Arabs, and their 
civilization was received from their western neighbours, but in political life they 
developed the greatest strength and independence. To-day, as in the time of Abd 
el-Kerim, the first Mohammedan ruler, the aboriginal mountain peoples of the 
Maba group form the flower of the population and the ruling class. No sultan 
whose mother was not of Maba extraction could hope to ascend the throne of 
WadaL The French protectorate will produce no material change in these 
conditions. 

(8) Dar Fur . — In the neighbouring district of Dar Fur (Dar For ; see the 
map, p. 592) the influence of Eastern civilization is more marked; its history 
also can be retraced further than that of Wadai, which lies, so to speak, in the 
dead water between the main streams of civilization in the Central and East- 
ern Sudan. However, little is known concerning the Dar Fur of pre-Moham- 
medan times. The nucleus of this State is a mountainous district, the highest 
part of which, in the Djebel Marra, may be considered as the cradle of the old 
heathen State Dar Fur. Its first rulers came from the East, and, to judge from the 
majority of the royal titles, were mixed with Arabs, if they were not of pure Arab 
blood. These were the. Dajo, a people of little account, and in a low stage of 
civilization airifs'is als< a\t day; but at one period they were the most important 
element of civilizatia:, and held the country more or less in subjection to them- 
selves frty'also because h in the Marra mountains. The first Dajo king, Kosher, 
is said tof the other > in Debba, at the eastern foot of the Djebel Marra. Tradition 
speaksundustrial r^e, thirteen, or even so few as five Dajo rulers. 

parried wiuiSr informed respecting the dynasty of the Tunjer, who also came 
fre^ina^ifiast ; if was the superiority of their civilization rather than their military 
^pfowess which made them supreme in Dar Fur and afterward in Wadai. The 
first ruler of the Tunjer was Ahmed el-Maqflr. By his policy and that of his 
successors the several races of Dar Fur were brought into connection, and prepared 
for political union. Here, as in Wadai, this course of development implied the 
downfall of the nomadic Arab peoples; in Dar Fur, also, mountain races were to 
be found which proved their superiority to the nomads, as soon as they had been 
politically united. However, in this instance the power passed from the one party 
to the other by a comparatively peaceful course of transition. The dynasty of the 
Kera, who brought the Tunjer predominance to an end, sprang from a fusion of 
native families with the old ruling house. The last Tunjer king was called Shau, 
the first Kera king was Delil Bahar, or Dali, a half-brother of Shau, the severity 
of whose rule had provoked a rebellion. Dali availed himself of this favourable 
opportunity to introduce laws and institutions into the kingdom, which remained 
in force until Dar Fur lost its independence. His government may have fallen 
in the middle of the fifteenth century. 

The land then seems to have been disturbed by quarrels concerning the suc- 
cession ; continual changes in the government were the natifral consequence (cf. 
genealogical table XII a, ad fin .). SulSmfin Solon was the first king to grasp the 
reins of government with real firmness ; as a child he had fled to Wadai $nd had 
been received by the Massalit, his mother’s relations. He returned to war against 
his great-uncle Tinsam, established himself in the Marra Mountains, and from this 
point subdued and extended the territory of Dar Fur. He is especially noteworthy 
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as the introducer of Mohammedanism. The military strength of the people seems 
at that time to have been greater than their civilization. Sulthnta Solon (1596- 
1637) by a series of campaigns extended his power eastward beyond the Nile up 
to the Atbara, thus ruling over the whole of Kordofan and part of Sennar ; he also 
interfered to some purpose in the affairs of the Eastern Sud&n. Less prosperous 
was the reign of his son M&sa (1637-1682). Under his rule a feature peculiar to 
almost all the Sudftn States became very prominent. While remote districts recog- 
nised the monarch’s authority, tribes which he was unable to subdue were to be 
found a few miles from his capital. As the inhabitants of the Tama Mountains 
were a thorn in the side of the kings of Wadai, so the Massabfit were a standing 
menace to Mftsa ; their Sultan Djongol laid claim to the throne on the strength of 
his relationship to the ruling dynasty. At that period, however, the supremacy of 
Dar Fur was undisputed over a wide area ; Wadai, which had been connected with 
Dar Fur since the time of the Tunjer, also recognised its suzr ■ “mty. 


This condition of affairs was greatly changed during the 
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Ahmed Bokkor (1682-1722). His policy aimed at makinT;^ ( a Pparen )m a P ure 
Mohammedan State ; by encouraging the priesthood andV to Wadar (J 100 * 8 h 0 
hoped to crush heathenism and barbarism at the same tin! 6 wpital, } 2i en ^ he 
settled colonies of foreigners in Dar Fur, whose civilization ^9 u ©nc0 j^vanced 
than that of his own people. Together with peoples from the bankso^^. ile he 
chose inhabitants from Bomu and Bagirmi, a fact which clearly shows * * uuch 

of the civilization of Dar Fur in its progress eastward was derived from that ^ Mrtie 
Central Sudan. Families of the restless Fulbe race also made their way to Dar 
Fur during that period. The defection of Arus, the ruler of Wadai (cf. p. 532), 
brought Ahmed Bokkor’s work of civilization to a standstilbfor the moment, until 
he succeeded in driving the intruders out of the country in the battle of Qabqabiya. 
Kordofan was at that time still dependent upon Dar Fur; but this was a bond 
which became more and more relaxed. 

The next rulers were the tyrannical Mohammed Daura (1722-1732) and hiB 
son Omar Lele (1732 to 1739 ; deceased about 1750 in Wadai), whose followers 
showed their disgust at his military incapacity by deserting him in the decisive 
battle against Arus of Wadai. He was succeeded by Abti. ’lQ&sim (1739-1752). 
When he made an attack upon Wadai to avenge the last defeat, the Furaner free- 
men deserted without striking a blow, being imbittered by the severity of the taxes 
and the undue preference given to slaves. His brother Tirab (1752-1785) was 
then elected sultan ; he consolidated his kingdom and undertook numerous cam- 
paigns, during the last of which, a punitive expedition against the sultan of the 
Funji, he died in Kordofan ; he enjoyed a high reputation for learning and piety. 
After a series of disputes as to the succession, he was followed by his brother 
Abd er-Rahm&n (1785-1799), whose peaceful government greatly increased the 
prosperity of the country. 

His son Mohammed el-Fadl (1799-1839), who now came to the throne, was for 
some time under the guardianship of the chief eunuch, Abu Sheik Kurra; this 
councillor grew so strong that a bloody struggle took place before his ward could 
assert his own authority. During his reign began that revolution in the Eastern 
Sudan # which was destined to pro^ie fatal to Dar Fur. Kordofan, which had 
hitherto been undej the supremacy of Dar Fur, was conquered by the Egyptians. 
Mohammed el-Fadl correctly appreciated the situation, and attempted to strengthen 
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bis powers of resistance by subjugating Wadal, but his plans were wrecked by 
accidental circumstances. After bis death the usual disputes about the succession' 
broke out, and were brought to an end by the accession of the Sultan Mohammed 
el-Hasin (1839-1873). He was chiefly occupied by wars with the Arabs in the 
southeast of Dar Fur, the Bez&q&t (Bisegad ; cf. genealogical table XII b, ai fin.), 
and other restless and almost unconquerable tribes, who invariably retreated from 
their own territory into the negro districts on the south, only to reappear with sur- 
prising celerity. Hasin’s campaigns were almost entirely fruitless of result With 
Egypt, on the other hand, he was on excellent terms (with the exception of the 
temporary invasion of the Arab Sheik el-Missrf), though he by no means under- 
estimated the dangers which threatened him from that quarter, and induced the 
Turkish sultans Abd ul-Medjid and Abd ul-Aziz to confirm his supremacy. With 
King Ali of Wadal (p. 543) he also concluded an offensive and defensive alliance. 
But freebooters, such as the Faki Mohammed el-Bulalawi and SibSr (Zubair, 
Sobehr), who will be mentioned later, were already beginning to disturb the country 
on the south, and thus to provide excuses for an Egyptian attack ; while Dar Fur 
was also cut off from the heathen countries on the south, and thus deprived of a 
source of strength. 

On the death of Hasin his youngest son, Ibrahim Koiko (Brahim), ascended 
the throne in 1873, and the kingdom rapidly approached its doom. The Egyptian 
government had appointed SibSr to be governor (Mudir) of the province of Bahr 
el-Gazal, situated upon the southern frontier of Dar Fur. In this capacity he 
attacked and conquered the RezeqSt, who had made a temporary peace with the 
sultan of Dar Fur, in view of the approaching danger. Ibrahim was thus forced 
to enter into war with Siber, and was strongly urged to do so by his people. In 
support of SibSr Bey the Egyptian government sent an expedition from Khartoum 
under Ismail Pasha against El-Fasher, the capital of Dar Fur, while SibSr himself 
advanced from the south. The campaign was decided by the battle of Menawatji 
(at the beginning of autumn, 1874), in which the Sultan Ibrahim was killed. Thus 
Dar Fur became part of the Egyptian Sudan. Until 1879 descendants of the royal 
house held out against the Egyptians in the Marra Mountains, the cradle of the 
old princely stock. During the Mahdi revolt the country, in spite of Slatin Pasha’s 
brave defence, fell into the hands of the rebels (cf. pp. 560 and 585). 

The destinies of the kingdoms in the Western and of those in the Eastern. . 
Sudan are strikingly similar; similar also are the resources which they had at 
their disposal and the dangers which invariably loomed more or less threateningly . 
upon the horizon of each of them. The key to these resemblances is to be found, 
in the geographical situation of these kingdoms. In few countries of the world is 
national destiny so clearly betokened by natural conditions as in the case, of the 
Sudanese kingdoms. Every king who came to the throne found an area open to.; 
military raids and an inexhaustible source of wealth in the hot heathen countries , 
upon the southern frontier; every king was menaced by the ^mobile desert raced, 
which sooner or later became the cause of wild revolutions. Between the fair 
sons of the desert and the heavily built, industrious negroes a fierce conflict raged 
incessantly, and victory was won at one time by the impetuous onslaught of the 
steppe dwellers, at another by the tenacity with which the dar^-skinned aborigines, 
dung to the soil, and by their inexhaustible numbers. But everywhere civilization - 
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was victorious. At every point where it crosses the burning desert zone and sows 
its Seeds, the most powerful States arise and oppress their more barbarous neigh* 
hours, until they too succeed in forming political unions and in asserting the 
superior power of their unimpaired vitality. 

C. The Eastern Sudan 

As regard the broader lines of development, the Eastern Sud&n displays many 
points of affinity with the western districts; but as its geographical character 
differs in two main pomes from that of the countries on the southern frontier of 
the Sahara, its history in these respects ran a course of its own. 

(a) The Country and the Teojde. — The first point of difference is the existence 
of the Nile, which creates a narrow strip of fruitful land in the midst of a steppe 
district The river, being navigable, makes of this fertile territory a connected whole, 
though its unity is not that of those arable districts situated like oases at some dis- 
tance from the stream. The Blue Nile and the Atbara, running down from the 
highlands of Abyssinia, produce similar effects. However, the Nile does not form, 
as might be thought, an open highway to the north and to Egypt, the earliest home 
of Mediterranean civilization ; it traverses the desert in a narrow channel, leaps 
from cataract to cataract, thus placing impassable barriers in the way of navigation, 
while the banks in many places afford no foothold to the passenger. However, 
these obstacles have not proved absolutely insuperable. Civilization spread by 
this channel to the districts of the Sudan at an earlier period than in other cases. 

The second special characteristic is the neighbourhood of the Eastern Sudftn to 
the sea and to Arabia. The narrow channel of the lied Sea presents no obstacle to 
the crossing of a people, like the Arabs of old, whose merchant ships reached India 
and Zanzibar. The Arab sleppe-dwellers hold with reference to the Eastern Sud&n 
that position which was occupied on the west by the desert tribes, who have so 
often founded and destroyed powerful kingdoms. No enemy of this kind threatened 
the Eastern Sud&n upon the north. Egypt and her ancient civilization was at times 
a cause of fear, but more often of reverence, for the priceless gifts which she 
bestowed. 

Apart from these special features; the general characteristics of the Eastern 
Sud&n correspond to those of the central and western parts; thus the original 
population appears in this case, as in the others, to ht.ve belonged to the black races, 
and the history of these lands as it is known to us describes the struggles of the 
negroes against fair-complexioned invaders and the rise of a mixed race, in which, 
turn by turn, either of these two elements becomes predominant and determines 
the country's course of destiny. 

It must be remembered that Egypt proper did not touch directly upon negro 
territory. During remote antiquity we find that the greater part of the modern 
Nubia was peopled by a red-skinned race, the Cushites, who were apparently of 
Hamitic origin and related to the Egyptians. Further, in the desert land right 
and left of the Nile valley we find miserable tribes of steppe dwellers, who were 
also llamites or Ethiopians, as they were known in antiquity. Fair-complexioned 
Libyans are also to -be found in isolation, who may have made their way to Nubia 
from the north coast. While Egypt was developing her civilization the Nile 
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valley was uncultivated above the first cataract, its population was on the level 
of the wandering desert nomads of the neighbourhood, and probably existed after 
the manner of the modern Bushmen or Australian blackfellows. " Wretched 
Cush ” is the contemptuous phrase applied to Nubia in many of the Egyptian 
picture writings. It is hard to say how far northward the negroes extended. 
Probably negro tribes and Cushites lived side by side where the Nile valley was 
broader and more fertile, the negroes being in sole possession of the river banks 
further in the Sudan, perhaps in the same manner as the Shilluks and the Dinka 
now inhabit the shores of the upper river (cf. p. 491). The tribute of the land of 
Cush was always largely paid in slaves. 

As the Cushites were related to the Egyptians, the different theories upon the 
origin of the Egyptians apply equally to them. Erom a very general point of view 
it may be said that the red-brown Ethiopians form a link between the fair-coloured 
Europeans and West Asiatics on the one side and the negroes on the other; hence 
the first home of this race must lie in the neutral teiritory between the fair and 
the dark populations. At the present day the constant fusion of races which con- 
tinues in the Sudan produces new peoples similarly characterised. In the Nile 
valley especially the red-brown peoples were constantly advancing southward 
within historical times and also crossed into West Asia, so that Egypt may be 
considered as the district where the Ethiopians first developed to the full their 
special characteristics. Neither the inhabitants of Egypt as a whole nor the civili- 
zation of .the country originated in the Upper Nile valley, although the centre of 
Egyptian power and culture was for a long time situated in Upper Egypt. 

(b) Nubia in Antiquity . — It was not the desire to increase their arable land 
that induced the rulers of Egypt to lay hands upon the “ wretched Cush ” and to 
bring their civilization into the districts above the first cataract. In Nubia proper 
only a very small area upon the river banks was under cultivation, and the nature 
of the country further south was at that time unknown. It was commercial enter- 
prise and the hope of rich profits that attracted individual Egyptians southward, 
until the rulers of the country interfered, occupied part of Nubia, and monopolised 
the profits. Two very valuable articles were exported from Cush, namely, ivory 
and black slaves, which appear as the regular tribute payment in the Egyptian 
picture writing. But interest rose to an extraordinary pitch when rich deposits of 
gold were found in the mountains on the south, which for a long period were to be 
the sole source whence Egypt drew her supply of this desirable metal. Wood for 
, shipbuilding was also brought from Cush at the time when extensive forests cov- 
ered the mountains on the bauks of the Nile, which are now absolutely bare. 

(a) The Earliest Relations of Nubia to Egypt. — The earliest information , 
which we possess upon the relations of Nubia and Egypt is derived from an in- 
scription of the sixth dynasty, which, among other subjects, describes the prepara- 
tions of King Pepi I for a campaign into the Sinaltic peninsula and the south of 
Palestine. We are told that on this occasion troops were drawn from the negro 
countries of A’aretet, Zam, Amam, Uaust, Kaau, and Tatam. Thus we S 9 e that 
about this period part of the Cushites recognised the full supremacy of Egypt, 
which had perhaps been already enforced for some considenfble time-. We have 
no information for the period subsequent to Pepi’s dynasty. 
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When Egypt recovered her prosperity under the eleventh dynasty after the fall 
of the old kingdom, and Thebes became the capital, Nubia also felt the conse- 
quences of the change. The Nubian possessions seem to have been one of the 
most important sources of the king’s revenue ; not only the products of the gold mines, 
but also the tribute paid by the subject races, came directly into his coffers. The 
master of the royal exchequer kept a careful eye upon the income, and even princes 
were sent to the gold mines to supervise the methods of working and to escort the 
output to the court in person. However, the district was not completely sub- 
jugated until the era of the twelfth dynasty. The name "Cush” is then for the 
first time applied to the land in the south, and probably referred at first to the 
territory of the most powerful among the tribes which were then subdued. This 
tribe must have belonged to the red-brown Ethiopians. Negroes do not appear 
in the^ conflicts before Usertesen I. Negro labour also seems to have been 
employed under compulsion in the gold mines. Upon this occasion, as before, the 
advance of the Egyptian kings was chiefly due to anxiety to get possession of the 
gold mines and to ensure the safe arrival of their output. The treasure-laden 
caravans may often enough have been attacked by robber tribes as they returned 
home from the desert mountain district south of Korosko, and must have been 
often forced to fight their way through. “ 1 forced the chieftains to wash gold, I 
carried away the output, I pressed forward from the frontiers. The negroes came 
and prostrated themselves for the fear which they had of the lord of the two 
countries (the king of Egypt).” In tliese terms an official of the royal exchequer 
commemorates his achievements. Gusli was kept in subjection by a chain of 
military posts, which also formed little oases of civilization. Usertesen 111 built 
a frontier fortress at Semne above Wadi Haifa, and forbade the negroes beyond 
this boundary to pass this point in their boats as they sailed down stream. The 
king secured the frontier by a second campaign, and the land of Cush was hence- 
forward in close connection with Egypt. 

It is obvious from the position of this frontier fortress that only the northern parts 
of Nubia were in the hands of the Egyptians, and that the modern Dongola never 
belonged to the kingdom of the Pharaohs. In spite of this fact Egyptian civiliza- 
tion spread further up the Nile, a development which must have taken place on 
peaceful lines. Such transmission of civilization was facilitated by the fact that 
the Egyptians were in possession of the gold mines south of the modern Korosko. 
At Korosko the road branches off into the desert, and, by cutting off a great bend 
in the Nile, forms the route of quickest communication with the Sud&n. It was 
perhaps at an early period that the beginnings of the later kingdom of Napata on 
the south came into existence, though the actual foundation of the State is an event 
which, belongs to the period of the Itamessides. This kingdom may, however, 
have received the seeds of civilization from another direction. When the pro- 
sperity of Egypt revived under the eleventh dynasty an unprecedented impulse 
was given to commercial enterprise, and Egyptian fleets sailed down the lied Sea 
as far as the Straits of Bab el-Mandeb. 

The Egyptians were not skilled seamen, but the desire to secure a supply of 
that desirable commodity, frankincense, without the inconvenience of dealing with 
middlemen had implied them to venture upon the perilous waters of the Ited Sea 
and the GfiiK of Aden, and had thus brought them into communication with the 
inhabitants of southern Arabia and Somaliland. The starting-point of the Egyptian 
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voyages must have been somewhere about the latitude of Thebes, where the little 
harbour of Kossir (Kosseir) is to be found at the present day. An inscription fully 
describes how a road with water cisterns was laid from Thebes to the coast through 
the barren mountain district, and how a ship was built upon the shore which seems 
to have made a successful voyage to “ Punt,” a name apparently denoting the coasts 
upon either side of the Gulf of Aden. Commercial intercourse eventually became 
fairly vigorous, and may have exercised some indirect influence upon the civiliza- 
tion on the Upper Nile. Under the thirteenth dynasty, which, by the way, modem 
Egyptologists are inclined to place before the twelfth, a prosperous trade with 
Punt continued. It may then have declined until it was temporarily resumed at 
the time of the “ New Kingdom ; ” but it gave so powerful a stimulus to the Arab 
coast dwellers that they were afterward able to become the carriers of the trade in 
the Eed Sea and the northern Indian Ocean. However, they were much more 
strongly influenced by the Babylonian-Assyrian civilization than by the Egyptian. 
That the Nubian possessions were, at any rate, retained during that period is proved 
by a dumb but irrefutable witness, a giant granite figure of King Sebekhotep V, 
which still rises upon the island of Argo above the third cataract, and therefore 
quite close to the modern Dongola. 

Long afterwards, when the Hyksos had been driven out and the military "new 
kingdom ” was founded, the kings set to work to recover the influence which the 
country had lost in Nubia. At first expeditions were sent out, rather with the 
object of weakening the Cushite tribes than of making a permanent subjugation, 
but afterward the kings devoted their energy to this latter task. Thutmosis I ad- 
vanced by land and water, apparently contrived to transport his ships above the 
first cataract, and after defeating the Nubian fleet in a great battle on the Nile 
subdued all the country up to the third cataract. These wars with Nubia do not 
harmonise with the tradition, which is in any case very doubtful, that the Hyksos 
were expelled with the help of the Ethiopians. Possibly in the course of the 
struggle with the northern intruders a temporary alliance was formed with some 
of the “ nine bow-peoples," as the Nubians are called in the Egyptian inscriptions. 
The consort of the first Egyptian king of the victorious eighteenth dynasty seems 
to have been an Ethiopian. Under Queen Hatshepsut, who was regent for Thut- 
mosis III, the frontiers of the Nubian province were certainly extended further 
southward; at the same time the trade with Punt was revived, and territory per- 
haps acquired on the coast of the Eed Sea. Pictures belonging to the king’s reign 
show the inhabitants of the Upper Nile valley, the red-brown Cushites, and the 
dark-skinned negroes bringing cattle, giraffes, the skins of wild animals, gold rings, 
and precious stones as tribute ; but even at that period negro slaves were the most 
welcome of the presents brought from the south. In this way negro and Egyptian 
were commingled, and at the same time Egyptian farmers and craftsmen settled 
on the Nubian Nile, especially after Eamses II had caused a number of new towns 
and temples to be built in that district. The gold mines continued to yield a rich 
output. The Nile valley was taxed in the same way as Egypt proper, and the 
tributary tribes on the south made heavy payments to the royal treasury. Nubia 
was thus an important and carefully administered province of the Egyptian* king- ( 
dom. In any case Egyptian civilization advanced far into the Sudftn, and led to 
results which were afterward to react upon the destiny of Egypt. 
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(ff) Napata . — When the royal power began to decline in Egypt and mer* 
cenaries became predominant, the native dynasty held out longest in Thebes, as it 
had done before on similar occasions. After the loss of this town it retreated, 
apparently, to Gush, and there founded a separate kingdom, the rulers of which 
continued characteristically enough to assume the royal titles of the Egyptian 
kings. This is the account usually given of the origin of the Napata kingdom, 
a name in general use and derived from the capital situated below the fourth 
cataract 

Napata forms a very remarkable contrast to the Sudftn States of modem times. 
Founded by a fair-complexioned people in a district originally negro, with a civili- 
zation and a religion of northern origin, it seems to have been intended as a second 
Egypt; upon occasion its rulers even dared to aspire to the throne of the elder 
State. But its power is not permanent. Its exotic civilization deteriorates ; and 
the black races, constantly reinforced by fresh infusions of negro blood, lay like a 
leaden pall upon the State and stifled every upward tendency. The growing 
strength of the negro races is easily explained. The centre of the Napata king- 
dom lay at first, as is obvious from its historical development and the position of 
its capital, in the Nubian Nile valley, and the dominant race were the Cushites, 
who were commingled with the immigrant Egyptians ; but later, when the various 
attempts to conquer Egypt had definitely failed, the more southerly districts of 
the Eastern Sudan inhabited by negroes were added to the kingdom, in particular 
the important peninsula between the White and the Blue Nila 

During the early period of Ethiopian independence a difference between the 
condition of Ethiopia and Egypt, proceeding from causes purely ethnical, became 
more and more pronounced in course of time. In Egypt religion was the central 
point of the national life, and this to such an extent that the hierarchy at times 
became supreme; but among the duller Ethiopians religion became absolutely pre- 
dominant, and in Napata the priesthood, which naturally was chiefly recruited from 
Egypt, lived in a golden age. This was partly due to the fact that the priests in 
Ethiopia appeared as the chief exponents of civilization ; but a more potent cause 
was the character of the Cushites and Berbers, which has remained unchanged to 
the present day. Nowhere has Mohammedanism found such faithful bigoted and 
devoted adherents as among the Berbers ; without their help, for example, Islam 
would never have conquered Spain, nor maintained its hold over the country for so 
long. These characteristics of the Ethiopian people were equally strong in ancient 
times, and were highly valued by the priests, and explain why so many exagger- 
ated accounts of the moral purity of the Ethiopians and the high excellence of 
their civilization were cufrent in the ancient world. The Egyptian priests were the 
'^source of these rumours, and in this way discharged some part of their obliga- 
; tinns to their most loyal adherents. 

The confusion prevailing in Egypt upon the downfall of the “ new kingdom ” . 
.not only secured, their independence to the Ethiopians, but also enabled the 
Ethiopian dynasty, which was probably of Egyptian origin, to seize the throne of 
the old kingdom with the help of Cushite warriors. The process of conquest was 
grqdtbUy accomplished. About 840 n. c. Thebes was occupied by an Ethiopian 
army and ultimately the whole of Upper Egypt as far as Memphis acknowledged 
tire new supremacy, while some powerful mercenary chiefs continued to hold out 
in the Delta. The Ethiopian conquest does not seem to have been the accomplish- 
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ment of any great preconceived scheme. It might even then have come to a stand- 
still, if Tefnacht, the prince of Sais, one of the feudal lords of Lower Egypt, had not 
steadily extended his power, conquered Memphis, and threatened Upper Egypt. 
After long hesitation the reigning king of Ethiopia, Pi'anchi, sent out an army and 
drove back his dangerous opponent by land and water, though he achieved no 
decisive success. When the king took the field in person, Memphis fell before him. 
Henceforward the Ethiopian supremacy was also recognised by the mercenary 
princes of Lower Egypt, Tefnacht himself relinquishing his opposition for the 
moment (770 B. c.). 

It was, however, impossible for the Ethiopians to establish any definite claims 
to Egypt. In the eyes of the Egyptian population the kings of Cush were no less 
foreigners than the mercenary princes of the Delta. The country as a whole was 
utterly indifferent to their struggles. The priesthood alone was won over by the 
sincere piety of the Ethiopian rulers, and ranged itself upon the side of these liberal 
patrons. In view of the comparatively thin population of Nubia proper, the diffi- 
culty of transporting troops from the Sudan, and the enormous distance of Napata, 
the Ethiopian capital, from Lower Egypt, the weakness of the Cushite rule is easily 
explicable. It owed its duration chiefly to the fact that the petty feudal lords 
of Lower Egypt preferred to recognise the shadowy supremacy of the distant 
Ethiopian king rather than to entrust the sceptre to one of their own class. None 
the less trivial acts of disobedience and revolts upon a larger scale seem to have 
been not infrequent ; in particular, the Ethiopian influence upon Lower Egypt 
seems to have been broken during the reign of Tefnacht’s son, Bokenranf (the 
Greek Bochoris ; probably 770-729), until King Shabaka (the Sabako of the 
Greeks) again extended the Ethiopian supremacy to the Mediterranean. After his 
death (about 716 B. c.) the old disturbances broke out again, and Egypt was unable 
in consequence to offer any timely opposition to the advance of the Assyrians in 
Syria and Palestine. An attempt made by Shabaka ended in the total defeat of 
the Egyptian army in 720 at Raphia, and even at that time the rulers of Lower 
Egypt seem to have been paying tribute to Sargon of Assyria. 

War broke out anew upon the accession to the Egyptian throne of Taharqa, 
who seems to have been a usurper, though he was an Ethiopian. He contracted an 
alliance with King Hiskia of Judah and other Syrian princes, and attacked San- 
lierib, the reigning king of Assyria. The battle went against the Egyptians, but 
Sanherib was obliged to abandon the siege of Jerusalem and to retreat (701). 
The peace which was then concluded continued for thirty years, and gave Taharqa 
the opportunity of consolidating his power. However, upon the outbreak of a 
fresh revolt in Syria in the year 671, which was ostensibly supported by Egypt, 
an Assyrian army marched against the aged Taharqa, and the conquerors met with 
no very determined resistance. Assarhaddon of Assyria reduced the Egyptian 
kingdom to the position of a vassal State, though he did not expel the petty rulers. 
Taharqa retired to Ethiopia. However, the Cushites were not juinded thus inglo-. 
riously to renounce their suzerainty over the Nile kingdom. Before his death 
Taharqa advanced as far as Memphis. His step-son Tanuatamon afterward pushed 
northward, but was speedily forced to recognise the impossibility of ultimate suc- 
cess. In the year 668 Egypt was evacuated by the Ethiopian troops. Thebes, 
which was ever the first town to welcome the Ethiopians, was utterly devastated,, 
by the Assyrians, who seem to have been sufficiently far-sighted not to make an 
attack upon Nubia itself. 
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Since the year 650 Ethiopia had been in commercial relations with the East 
and South, and Egyptian predominance in these directions had been gradually 
overthrown. This movement brought reacting influences to bear upon Ethiopia 
itself. Its civilization was not of native growth, and it began to conform again to 
its barbaric environment. The whole process forms an instructive counterpart to 
the way in which Egyptian-European civilization was , distributed in the Sudftn and 
to the barbaric religious reaction in Mahdism. Henceforward the most character- 
istic feature of the Ethiopian nationality was their religious zeal, which rose to 
extraordinary heights, whereas other external marks of culture gradually faded 
and were forgotten. For instance, upon their later monuments the Egyptian char- 
acters are employed as decorations devoid of meaning ; they had become unintel- 
ligible to this people. 

Our information upon the affairs of the kingdom of Napata after the retreat of 
the Ethiopians from Egypt is derived from Greek sources and the inscriptions of 
the Ethiopian rulers. The priesthood had turned the pjety of the princes to good 
account, and had gradually become a directing influence within the State. In the 
name of their divinity they elected that candidate to the throne whom they pre- 
ferred, and if a ruler thwarted their policy he was informed that it was God’s will 
that he should expiate his sins by a voluntary death. However, religious conflicts 
and bloody disputes about the succession were by no means exceptional events. 
When Egypt had recovered its independence an unsuccessful attack was made 
upon Nubia, and in consequence of internal dissensions part of the Egyptian war- 
rior caste, which had originated from mercenaries settled in the country, emigrated 
to Ethiopia. 

(y) Mcroe. — After the separation from Egypt the centre of gravity of Ethiopia 
shifted more and more southward. Napata remained the home of the priests, but 
the kings built a new capital south of the confluence of the Atbara and the Nile, 
the town of Meroe, by which name the kingdom was generally known in later 
times. Thus Ethiopia was in less danger than before of being involved in the 
further destinies of Egypt. In the time of the Persian supremacy over Egypt the 
invaders seized a part of Nubia, and in s >me degree the events of antiquity were 
repeated in this frontier land ; but the kingdom of Meroe was untouched. The 
overwhelming influence of the priesthood was I Token for a time by King Argamon 
about 270 b. c. (the Ergamenes of the Greek accounts). The priests, as usual, had 
sent the old and vigorous prince the command of God that he should put an end to 
his life ; but Argamon answered by a sudden blow which relieved himself of this 
caste and its aspirations to power. 

The monarchy thus gained in independence, hut this advantage was counterbal- 
anced by the development of another peculiarity which recurs in manifold form 
throughout the world. In Meroe the old matriarchal system, whereby children 
belong to the mother's and not to the father’s family, appears to have held its 
ground with such tenacity that the queens acquired a position of unusual privilege, 
acted as regents during the minority of their sods, and eventually, when these 
lattqr came of age, declined to resign their authority, but left the son in the posi- 
tion of co-regent. Writers of the classical period invariably speak of these queens 
by their title of Candace. 

Ethiopia was gradually transformed into a pure Sudanese State. Its attention 
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was chiefly directed to the negro lands on the south, and its connection with the 
north steadily lelaxed. Once only did a queen of Meroe attempt to revive the old 
traditions and to enforce the Ethiopian claims to Egypt by force of arms (23 B. c.) ; 
but Egypt was Lhen a province of the great Koman Empire. The Ethiopian attack 
failed miserably before the resistance of the Itoman frontier troops, whose leader, 
Eetronius, replied with a punitive expedition, which ended with the destruction 
of Napata, the old royal capital. The collision had no further consequences. 
MeroS remained independent of Borne behind the harrier of the desert and the < 
Nile rapids. In the course of the century the kingdom became weaker and fell 
into a state of disruption. Previously the information received in the north con- 
cerning MeroS had been very scanty, and now all communication was cut off by 
the rude tribe of the Blemmyer, who began their devastating raids in the mountain 
country to the east of the Nubian Nile, and completely blocked the road down the 
Nile valley. However, fragments of the Grteco-Koman civilization were carried 
southward, and prevented Meroe and the Eastern Sudan in general from relapsing 
into utter barbarism. 

(S) The Early Christian Age of Ethiopia. Dongola. — It was in full accord- 
ance with the religious character of the Ethiopians that the Christian missionaries, 
who eventually penetrated to their district, should have met with the unexpected 
success which they obtained. The date of their first appearance in Meroe is un- 
known ; but it is certain that the disruption of the kingdom and the decay of the 
old priesthood were events no less favourable to their efforts than was the support 
gained from the infiltration of the Greek language and culture. In Nero’s time 
the town of Meroe seems to have been in ruins. The kingdom itself was divided 
by its configuration into two main parts, — a Nubian district, for which the name 
Napata reappears ; and a southeastern district, the centre of which was in Axum, 
among the sturdy mountain tribes of Abyssinia, in close relations with Arabia. 
Axum especially had been strongly influenced by Greek civilization. Moreover, 
among the people of Napata, the later Nubians, Greek influence had taken the place 
of Egyptian in a large degree. The only Nubian prince of whom we have any 
information during a long period, Silkon, who lived in the fifth or sixth century 
A. i)., used the Greek language in an inscription, though in a barbarous form, 
assumed the title of Basiliskos, and compared himself with Ares, the god of war. 
However, at that period Axum was by far the more powerful and in a sense the 
more civilized of the two kingdoms. 

It must have been shortly after Silkon’s time that the conversion of Nubia to 
Christianity was brought about, apparently by the efforts of the missionaries sent 
out by St. James. How highly the piety of the Ethiopians was esteemed by the 
Christian priests is shown by the tradition of the “ Moorish treasurer,” who re- 
ceived baptism at the hands of the apostle himself. When Mohammedanism 
raised its standard and subdued Egypt in the year 639 Nubia ^became a refuge for 
the fugitive Christians, as it may have been for the Egyptian priests at an earlier 
epoch in time of dangerous revolution. Together with Axum it formed a strong* 
hold of the Christian faith which long withstood the assaults of the Arabs. We 
may reasonably suppose that it was these refugees who completed the conversion 
of the people and fanned the flames of their religious zeaL But though Christi- 
anity has held its ground # to the present day in the mountains of Abyssinia, in 
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Nubia it eventually succumbed to the attack and persecutions of Mohamme- 
danism. 

The teaching of Mohammed had stirred Hie populations of the Arabian penin- 
sula to their depths, and had set races that were already sufficiently unsettled 
upon a movement which carried them beyond the frontiers of the peninsula as con- 
querors or as refugees. The fanatical supporters of Mohammedanism and the races 
which were swept along in their train turned northward in their search for land 

# and plunder ; they crossed the Isthmus of Suez, conquered Syria and Mesopotamia, 
overthrew the Persian kingdom, and founded a vast though loosely connected king- 
dom. At the same time other Arab tribes proceeded by the route which had been 
undoubtedly followed by the several migrations of antiquity ; they crossed the Eed 
Sea, and. found upon the further shore a steppe country resembling their own land, 
and affording unlimited space for development. We have already met with the 
descendants of these immigrants in the early history of Wadai and T ) ar Fur (pp. 544 
and 541). The tribes which began to overrun the Sudfin and to separate Christian 
Nubia from Axum, its sister State, were not invariably Mohammedans. Possibly 
those tribes which were opposed to the new religion may have made their exodus 
across the Eed Sea; at any rate, many of them were heathens at the time of their 
migration into the East Sudfin, and for this reason were not in immediate hostility 
to the Christian States. However, Mohammedanism, a term upon this occasion 
implying Semitic nationality, pursued the emigrants beyond the straits and brought 
them sooner or later under its influence. Thus Nubia was not only severed from 
Axum on the south, but was also cut off from all connection with the negro 
districts, a connection which is indispensable to the economic prosperity of the 
Sudfin States. 

In consequence the centre of gravity of the Christian State of Nubia again 
shifted northward to the modern Dongola. Its area had now been greatly reduced, 
and here, protected by deserts and cataracts, the little Christian kingdom offered a 
successful resistance to the attacks and the propaganda of Mohammedanism for a 
long period. A remnant of the Graeco-Egyptian civilization survived in this district 
at a time when elsewhere all traces of antiquity had been swept away by the 
stream of change. In the year 651 bands of Arabs burst into Nubia and besieged 
Dongola, but met with so resolute a resistance that they contented themselves 
with the imposition of a yearly tribute of three hundred and sixty slaves, promising, 
moreover, to send a present of corn in return. This connection with Egypt appears 
to have continued for a long period with occasional interruptions. In the tenth 
century we hear of various attacks delivered by the Nubians upon Egyptian ter- 
. ritory. In the year 962 an ambassador of the Ikshid princes of Egypt was 
received in Dongola by the king of Nubia, the Kirky (Kyriakos, Cyriacus) ; his 
attempts to convert the king to Mohammedanism proved ineffectual. The king’s 
v declaration that his country was more powerful and populous than Egypt seems 

* to show that eve^ then the southern possessions had not been entirely lost. 
Another source of information speaks of thirteen provinces, which were adminis- 
tered by the high priests. Even during this later period hereditary rights went 
in the female line of descent. This fact, and also the dominating position of the 
priesthood, is in agreement with the organisation of the old kingdom of Napata. 

* m 

(e) Nubia as a Province of Egypt ( 1800-1800 ). — In the eleventh century the 
, power of Nubia began to decline, although it still successfully resisted the attacks 
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of the sultans of Egypt. During the years 1172-1174 a small Christian buffer 
State, which had been formed on Egyptian soil- about Assuan and Elephantine, 
that is, north of the first cataract, was overthrown. The Nubian kingdom then 
seems to have been torn by internal struggles. Eventually the Egyptian sultans 
found that their attacks were no longer opposed by the united forces of the coun- 
try. In 1275 the town of Dongola was conquered, and David, the reigning king, 
expelled. After a series of conflicts which brought the Mohammedan army almost 
to the southern frontier of Nubia, King David was definitely driven out of the 
country ; his nephew Shekendah became king, and Nubia was made a vassal State 
of Egypt, and was consequently thrown open to Mohammedan influence. 

(a) The Downfall of Christianity and the Rise of Mohammedanism . — How- 
ever, the strength of the united Christian State had not been entirely broken. 
Such remnants of Christendom as were left in Egypt looked to Nubia for support. 
About the middle of the thirteenth century the threatening attitude of the ruling 
Kyriakos of Nubia put a stop to the Christian persecutions in Egypt ; but shortly 
afterward the ruling dynasty in Dongola accepted Mohammedanism. It was not 
the old royal house which had adopted the new faith, but a usurper, apparently of 
the tribe of the Beni Kensy, or Kenz, near Assuan. That Nubia during this period 
suffered greatly from internal strife and the attacks of foreign enemies, is proved 
by evidence from many quarters. It seems that one of the pretenders secured the 
support of Egypt by adopting the Mohammedan faith. The confusion was probably 
evoked and fostered by the influence of the bands of Arabs which now began to 
spread in the Nile valley. 

When Christianity had thus lost its hold of the country it disappeared imper- 
ceptibly but inevitably. The priests diminished in numbers, the churches fell into 
decay, and the Christian clergy, who seem, to judge from the case of Abyssinia, to 
have preached a very degraded form of the gospel, were replaced by Mohammedan 
missionaries ; nor does it anywhere appear that the process of change was attended 
by any serious conflict. The ties of connection between the Christian congrega- 
tions were gradually dissolved in consequence of the increased immigration of 
Arab tribes, and the Arabs themselves became the dominant power. Nubia thus 
underwent the fate of all the Sudan States, — the nomadic overpowered the agri- 
cultural people. But for Nubia the consequences were more disastrous than 
in other States, for destruction came upon the prosperity of the country, which 
was confined to the long, narrow strips of arable ground upon the river banks. 
Its civilization had developed artistic capacity, and it was based upon the labours 
of a thousand years. 

Henceforward Nubia can hardly be considered as a self-ruled district, for the 
ruling power passed from one Arab horde to another — changes barren of result 
The Shaikiah (Sheigiah) Arabs eventually proved themselves the most powerful 
tribe. The general stagnation was at length disturbed by the $ evolutions in Egypt 
at the outset of the nineteenth century. In 1812 the remnant of the Egyptian 
Mamelukes fled to Nubia, prevented all pursuit on the part of Mehemed Ali’s 
troops by devastating the Nile valley, and established themselves in Dongola in 
1814. In 1820 the Egyptian troops succeeded in driving the Mamelukes from 
this retreat. Access to the Sudfin proper was thus made possible, ancha new and 
eventful period began for the districts on the Upper Nile. 
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($) The Southern Parts of Ancient Meroe . — Christian States also existed in 
the southern parts of the old kingdom of Meroe. Aloa, the capital of which must 
have been situated near the later Khartum, is mentioned in the tenth century ; 
a smaller State was the kingdom of Mokra, between Aloa and Dongola. At a 
later period a Mohammedan kingdom was formed, Sennar, which again was con- 
quered and reconstituted about 1500 by the Fundj, a tribe apparently related to 
the Shilluk. The Fundj speedily embraced Mohammedanism, extended their in- 
fluence over Nubia and Dar Fur, and probably destroyed the last remnants of the 
Christian States on the Upper Nile. At the same time it seems likely that the 
Fundj migrations were closely connected with the movements of the Galla, who 
brought fearful destruction upon the Christian kingdom in Abyssinia about the 
same period (cf. pp. 452 and 571). 

As the power of Sennar declined, the kings of Dar Fur were able to extend 
their influence beyond Kordofan to the Nile, and even to make Sennar tributary 
to themselves for some period of time (cf. above, p. 545). About twenty small 
principalities existed on the Nile from Sennar northward toward Dongola, so that 
Egypt had no great obstacles to surmount when it addressed itself to the task of 
extending its influence southward. 

(cl) The Eastern Suddn in the Nineteenth Century . — (a) Mehemet AIL — 
Mehemet Ali, who had conquered the Mamelukes in 1811 and was striving to 
make himself independent of the Porte, had every reason for employing the wealth 
and the admirable soldiery of the Sudan for the struggle which lay before him. 
The first step to this end was the conquest of Dongola. When the Sliaikiah 
Arabs, the real masters of Nubia, recognised the intentions of Egypt, with which 
they had joined hands against the Mamelukes, they offered a desperate but fruit- 
less resistance. In 1820 the Egyptian troops under the command of Ismail, a 
son of Mehemet Ali, renewed their advance southward. One detachment invaded 
Sennar, another turned upon Kordofan, both attempts being attended with success. 
However, Ismail's excessive demands for tribute roused the inhabitants of the con- 
quered districts to desperation, and at the end of October, 1822, he was treacher- 
ously murdered at Shcndi by Nemir, the “ Melik ” of the district. However, the 
country remained in the hands of the Egyptians, was exposed to the rapacity of 
the officials for ten years, and shattered by the occasional revolts of the desperate 
population. The free negro races on the south felt the weight of the new yoke in 
all its severity. Their land became more than ever an area for the operations of 
the slave-hunters. Since 1830 Khartum, at the confluence of the White and Blue 
Nile, formed the centre of the new Egyptian province. 

(j8) The Ivory Trade and Slave-hunting . — The inexhaustible supply of black 
slaves and ivory in the Upper Nile districts was not clearly manifest until the gov- 
ernment sent several expeditions up the White Nile and established communication 
with those districts without much difficulty. The report of the wealth to be gained 
in the Sudan at little expenditure of trouble by the ivory trade and slave-hunting 
spreacLjapidly through Egypt and Nubia, and attracted many adventurers south- 
ward. At the same time the first CJhfistian missionaries entered the country. Two 
alien conceptions ofexistence, which had to wage a severe struggle for the mastery, 
thus came into conflict. 
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Ivory was at first the staple article of trade. Slaves were occasionally captured 
or purchased to be given in exchange for the valuable commodities offered for sale 
by the natives, who themselves without exception were anxious to acquire slaves. 
By degrees slave-hunting inevitably became the more important occupation. In any 
case trading expeditions were usually escorted by soldiers enlisted for the purpose, 
chiefly from Dongola (Danagla), and were often reinforced by native mercenaries, 
the Basinger, lie native tribes, who lived in their usual state of mutual hos- 
tility, aroused the avarice of the traders, with whom they allied themselves against 
their neighbours. By this means they gained a temporary accession of strength, 
ultimately falling victims to the rapacity of the slave-hunters. By such processes 
Egyptian influence was steadily extended, at any rate indirectly, in the negro lands. 
The merchants were forced to build strong central points as bases for their opera- 
tions, to protect the trade routes with guard-posts, and, in consequence of the 
decreasing supply of ivory, to push on continually into remoter districts. The 
government had only to follow in their tracks. Among those traders, who ruled 
as petty princes in their own sphere of plunder, and naturally could not remain 
permanently at peace with the government, the most important is Siber of Dar 
Fertil (cf. pp. 546, 559). 

The ivory and slave trade had enjoyed only a few decades of prosperity when 
a storm of indignation was aroused by the expostulations of European mission- 
aries and explorers against this destructive system. Egypt was at that time 
anxious to be considered a civilized State, and was forced to yield to the pressure. 
The vicegerent, Said Pasha, appeared in person at Khartum in 1855, curtly pro- 
hibited the slave trade, and especially forbade his officials to make their customary 
raids into negro territory, an edict which cut off the larger part of their income. 
The consequence was that the slave trade, if more dangerous, was also more lucra- 
tive, and that the officials covered their loss of income with bribes and hush-money. 

A slave caravan was solemnly seized now and again ; but the “ freed ” slaves, in- 
stead of being returned to their homes, were incorporated in the Egyptian army. 

(y) Attempts at Reform. — European influence, and therefore opposition to 
the slave trade, greatly increased in Egypt upon the accession of Ismail Pasha in 
1863. He was a man devoted to Western culture, determined, rather out of vanity 
than from inward conviction, to declare himself in favour of reform and progress in 4 , 
•every direction. At that moment the Englishman, Samuel Baber, had returned . 
from his journey to the Albert Nyanza by the Upper Nile with the intention of 
procuring the assistance of the Egyptian government against the slave traders^ 
Ismail supported his plans. In 1869 Baker Pasha entered the Upper Nile district ; . 
with a small army, and by 1873 had succeeded in extending the Egyptian rule to . 
Lake Albert and the frontiers of Unyoro, and in imbittering the existence of the- 
various slave traders. 

At that time the Egyptian Sudfin attained its greatest area, for about the same^ 
date the districts on the Bahr el-Ghazal were incorporated with! it and the kingdom 
of Dar Fur was eventually subjugated. Dar Fur liad been previously threatened; 
by the slave trader SibSr (Zubair, Sobehr ; cf. pp. 546, 558), who had gradually 
collected an important military force and bccupied the southern frontier of the . 
country. At the same time the Egyptian government cast longing gjanees bn the 
land, and brought over Siber to their interests by making him Mudir of the province 
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of Bahr el-GhazaL It was not difficult for SibSr to find a pretext for war with the 
Sultan Ibrahim of Dar Fur. His action also provided the government with an 
excuse for interference. A small army marched upon Dar Fur from Khartum. 
SibSr also advanced from the south and won a decisive victory against Ibrahim’s 
forces (1874). Siber, who had also been appointed governor of the new province, 
was then enticed to Cairo and loaded with honours, but detained there until his 
death. No danger was to be apprehended for the 4 moment from his son S ulaima n, 
who succeeded to his father’s possessions. 

Meanwhile Charles George Gordon had appeared on the scene, the man who 
was to continue Baker’s work upou a large scale and to reduce the Sudftn to order. 
Of a noble, though too confiding, character, with a constitution of iron, he seemed the 
one leader and organiser best fitted to improve the civilization of the country and 
to protect the rights of humanity. In 1863 he had already given proof of his high 
capacity when he crushed the Taiping rebellion in the service of the Chinese gov- 
ernment. During the years 1874-1877 Gordon under the greatest difficulties, 
brought the undertakings begun by Baker on the Upper Nile to a conclusion. In 
1877 he was appointed pasha and governor-general, and was obliged to conduct a 
tedious series of negotiations with Abyssinia respecting frontier delimitation. He 
was then called to Dar Fur by a revolt raised by Sib^r’s son Sulaiman, who was 
defeated and killed in 1879-1880 by the Italian Romolo Gessi. Gordon had been 
very feebly supported from Cairo. He despaired of the completion of his task 
and resigned his post. Whatever measure of blame may attach to the Egyptians, 
and; especially to the hated Dongola tribes, they were the dominant race, holding 
the negro population to obedience and inspiring them with fear. If their influence 
was limited (Gordon), or if they were entirely expelled (Gessi), then the founda- 
tions of the social fabric were shattered, and an impossible task was expected of 
the black races. If the negro was to be brought within the confines of civiliza- 
tion he must necessarily be guided by the strong hands of the fair-coloured races. 

(8) Mahdism. — (1) Mohammed Ahmed. — However, the affairs of the North- 
ern Sudftn, of Kordofan, Sennar, etc., were in tolerably good order. In the south 
also Gessi (d. April 30, 1881, in Suls), and after him F. Lupton, the governors of the 
Bahr el-Ghazal province, and especially Edward Schnitzer (Emin Bey) in the equa- 
* to rial province, had guided the course of development into paths of promise when 
a tremendous outbreak of the old Sudanese religious fanaticism destroyed the 
laborious work of decades at one stroke, and also showed how rotten and hollow 
Wap the social fabric, with its brilliant external show. In 1881 Mohammed 
Ahmed, the so-called Mahdi, raised the banner of revolt, and gained possession of 
the whole of the Sudan in a few years’ time. 

, -Mohammed Ahmed’s birthplace was Dongola, once the centre of the Christian 
faith, and now the home of a Mohammedanism no loss fanatical. Its unsettled in- 
^Mtante were distributed throughout the Sudan as slave and ivory traders (p. 558), 
pAd were on the worft of terms with the Europeans in the Egyptian service. Bom 
ib 1848, or a little earlier, the future religious revivalist went about the country 
qp a derjpsh for a long period, rousing dissatisfaction and enlisting adherents while 
teaching the faith of Mohammed ibn-M>d el-Wahhab. His lamentations upon the 
deeay of religion, which was endangered by the friendship of the Christians and 
Mohammedans, fell upon fruitful soiL As in almost all religious wars, so here, 
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religion became a general war-cry expressing deeper national and economic differ- 
ences. Upon the conclusion of his travels Mohammed Ahmed retired to the island 
of Aba in the White Nile, speedily gained the reputation of a saint, and made his 
retreat the centre of a conspiracy against the Egyptian government. For a long 
time he was left undisturbed, and then the sparks were fanned into flame by the 
short-sighted and inadequate measures of the government. The saint was ordered 
to come to Khartum, and when he declined, a small force was sent against him. 
Mohammed Ahmed collected his fanatical adherents and destroyed the troops 
almost to a man (July, 1881). A successful beginning of the revolt had thus been 
made, and the saint now publicly declared himself to be the Mahdi, the promised 
successor of the prophet. His reputation was increased by further imprudence on 
the part of the government. Instead of blockading him in his island with river 
steamboats, he was allowed to escape to the left bank of the stream and to take 
refuge in Southeastern Kordofan, in the Tagalla Mountains. The Mahdi settled 
at the foot of Mount Gabir. The governor of Kordofan, who should have expelled 
him, declined an action and retreated. The Mudir of Fashoda, who advanced on 
him from the south, was killed and his troops annihilated. 

The Mahdi could have chosen no spot more favourable for the meeting of his 
troops than the south of Kordofan. Here his countrymen came in to him in num- 
bers, as also did the Danagla, whom Gessi had expelled from the Bahr el-Ghazal, a 
race inspired with the sentiments of revengeful fanaticism. These and numerous 
bands of Arabs formed the nucleus of the Mahdi’s army. At the same time revolts 
broke out in the province, of Sennar on the right bank of the Nile; these, however, 
were crushed by the government with the help of some friendly Arab tribes. . Such 
troops as could be spared from that quarter marched against the Mahdi under the 
incompetent leadership of the Yusef Pasha Shellali ; at Gadir they were almost 
entirely destroyed and their leader slain (July 1, 1882). 

Kordofan was now in full revolt, with the exception of a few fortresses. Mean- 
while the troubles in Egypt, the rising of Arabi Pasha and his following, had so 
weakened the forces of the government that the Mahdi was able to besiege and 
storm the fortresses of Kordofan one after another with fearful slaughter. Toward 
the autumn of 1882 Bara and the capital El-Obeld (LobSd) alone held out. The 
Mahdi pitched his camp in the neighbourhood and found time to organise his 
army and his kingdom. 

The commander of El-Obeid, Mohammed Said Pasha, continued obstinately to 
defend the town which had been entrusted to him, although the inhabitants had 
already gone over to the Mahdi. An attack of the Mahdists on September 8, 1882, 
was repulsed with fearful slaughter to the assailants. However, Said Pasha re- 
mained behind his walls, and a small relieving force which started from Khartum 
was almost entirely destroyed after a terrible march through the waterless desert, * 
In January, 18S3, Bara surrendered, and El-Obeld shortly afterward (January 17), 
both towns being reduced by hunger. The Mahdi was now undisputed master of , 
Kordofan. * 

Meanwhile the government troops in Dar Fur continued to hold out under the 
leadership of the bold Austrian, Slatin Pasha. After Arabi’s defeat his disbanded 
troops had been marched to Khartum, wheie plans were made for a decisive blow 
against the Mahdi. The Anglo-Indian Colonel William Ricks, who had been 
appointed Pasha, undertook to lead the army, the troops of which were almost 
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valueless. This leader crushed a second revolt in Sennar of the Baggara Arabs, a 
widely spread tribe and one most loyally devoted to the Mahdi ; he then marched 
on Kordofan with all the available troops. The army moved slowly and wearily 
through the desert of Kordofan. The Mahdi had posted his bands of warriors at 
Birket and awaited the exhausted and dispirited Egyptians ; after some prelimi- 
nary fighting Hicks Pasha’s army was attacked and annihilated at Kasligil on 
November 4 

t 

• (2) The Siege and Fall of Khartum . — Slatin had successfully maintained 

his position in Dar Fur against the increasing power of the rebels, but now the 
last hope of succour had disappeared. On December 23, 1883, he surrendered to 
the Mahdi’s ambassadors, and was taken as a prisoner to El-ObeTd. The Mahdi 
was thus able to concentrate all his forces for the siege of Khartum. That the 
rebels could count upon adherents on both banks of the Nile had become plain 
long before in consequence of the repeated disturbances in Sennar ; the Mahdi had 
thus every reason to hope that he would be supported on the east in the event of 
an attack upon Khartum. He must have been further strengthened in his inten- 
tions by the news which reached him from the coast of the Red Sea. In that 
quarter about the middle of 1883 Osman Digna (Digina: properly, George Nishet 
of Rouen), formerly a slave trader, had roused the tribe of the Hadendoa to revolt, 
attacked the harbour of Suakim, and blocked tlie road from Suakim to Khartum. 
Thus the shortest line of communication between Khartum and the civilized world 
had been cut; the only road o]xm was by the Nile, through Berber and Dongola. 
The situation was in no way changed by the victory of tlie English over Osmun 
Digna at the beginning of 1 884. 

The English ministry, which had taken Egyptian affairs in hand after Arabi’s 
revolt, had gradually come to the conclusion that the Sudan must be entirely 
evacuated. In January, 1884, Gordon, the previous governor-general, was sent to 
Khartum for that purpose. He sent a number of fugitives northward and col- 
lected the few available troops within Khartum ; but revolt was already raging 
about the walls of the town. Gordon's talents for organisation were again mani- 
fested. During the rise of the Nile in the middle of the summer, which prevented 
any attack upon the town, he restored the morale of his troops and reanimated 
their courage by his successful operations against the encircling enemy ; but on 
October 23, 1884, the Mahdi advanced in person upon the outworks of Oindur- 
man on the left bank of the Nile with the flower of his army/ The garrison of 
the little fortress made a brave defence until January 5, 1 885. 

Meanwhile the position of Khartum had been growing steadily more desperate. 
Traitors within the walls were in constant communication with the Mahdi. 
Uftdhr the pilfering of the officials and the populace which had taken refuge in 
the town the supplies disappeared with appalling rapidity, and Gordon had not 
the heart to drive out the women and children, whose relations were in the 
Mahdi’s camp. It wdte only by continual reference to the approach of the English 
relieving forces that he could induce his dispirited troops to hold out. But this 
longed-for succour, which had started in September, 1884, arrived two days too 
late, partly by the fault of the English teaders. At daybreak on January 26, 1885, 
the Mahdists stormed the town of Khartum, and among other fearful excesses 
killed Gordon "Pasha, who met them on the steps of his house, and with him 

vol. m— 36 
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almost all the other European and Egyptian officials. The relieving army had 
seized Dongola, which was not at that time in the hands of the rebels, without a 
struggle, had utterly defeated the opposing Mahdists on seveial occasions, espe- 
cially at Abu Klea, where the enemy were almost annihilated. Four days were 
then needlessly spent in rest at Gobat, although four of Gordon’s steamboats which 
had been sent to meet the army were at its disposal. After the fall of Khartum, 
which then fell into ruins, the retreat was begun, while the Mahdi and his ad- 
herents peacefully occupied their future capital, Omdurman. 

In addition to the equatorial province and to Kuakin, Kassala, Metamma 
(Metammeh), and Senuar were still occupied by the troops of the government 
Kassala had been blockaded by the rebels since November, 1883, but was making 
a strong defence, as provisions were brought in by loyal Arab tribes ; it was not 
captured until the autumn of 188.1 After Egypt had ceded Metamma to Abys- 
sinia, the garrison was relieved by an Abyssinian army at the beginning of 1885, 
and was able to embark at Massaua for Egypt. Sennar, which made an equally 
brave defence, suirendered in August, 1885. The Egyptian power had already 
collapsed in part of the negro district. In the province of Bahr el-Ghazal the 
governor, Lupton Bey (p. 559), was forced to surrender without a struggle, in 
April, 1884. 

The country thus “ liberated ” was soon to learn by bitter experience the conse- 
quences of the continual disturbances, which had led to the neglect of agriculture 
and the concentration of enormous bodies of men. The population was scourged by 
famine and contagious diseases. The vast success of the Mahdi proved his ultimate 
destruction in another manner. His sensual character plunged him into greater 
excesses than his constitution could support, and on June 22, 1885, he died of 
fatty degeneration of the heart, in Omdurman. 

(3) Khalifa Abdullahi . — The new ruler, Khalifa Abdullabi el-Teischi es-Sayid, 
was soon able to crush the feeble resistance offered by two of his colleagues. 
Whereas the Mahdi had shown a preference for his compatriots, the people of 
Dongola, and especially the dwellers on the banks of the Nile, Abdullahi chiefly 
relied upon the Baggara Arabs, large numbers of whom he transferied to Omdur- 
man, and favoured iu every possible manner. The rejected tribes became jealous 
in consequence, and internal dissension increased. The first decade of Abdullahi'S 
reign was, generally speaking, a period of civil war, in which the Khalifa bimself 
definitely declared for his own race, the Baggara Arabs. In the autumn of 1885 a 
dangerous revolt of the black soldiery broke out in Kordofan, ending with the 
submission of the rebels; at a later date several disobedient Arab tribes w esfr" 
almost destroyed. A new Mahdi set himself up in Dar Fur, and was very stromlv 
supported. Fortunately for the Khalifa, he died in February, 1889, and hig Ms- 
pirited army was scattered. . • , 

But a formidable enemy had already appeared upon the frontier. The outbo^ 
of Mohammedan fanaticism in the Sudfin, the rapid growth* of the Mahdfe sm. 
later of Abdullahi’s power had roused strong disapproval in the Christian monarch 
of Abyssinia. Under pressure from England the Negus John had sent out,$n army 
as early as 1885, which raised the siege of Metamma; but the town was -again 
evacuated, and for a time peace prevailed upon the frontier. Jt was not, until 1887 
that the former commander of Metamma succeeded in persuading the vassal prince^ 
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Bas Adal of Ajnhara, to make an attack upon the Mahdists. In January this ruler 
with a strong force defeated and almost annihilated the Khalifa’s troops, which were 
led hy Nad Aibab. However, the Abyssinians soon retreated with their booty; 
Metamma was abandoned, and reoccupied by the Mahdists. The Khalifa now 
began to make preparations tor an expedition of revenge. His negro troops, which 
had been reorganised by Abu Angia, a liberated slave, defeated the wild bravery of 
the Abyssinians. Abu Angia occupied and plundered Gondar, the old capital of the 
» Abyssinian kingdom, and returned to Metamma and Omdurtuau, after ravaging the 
country far and wide. The Negus John, who was already disturbed by the advance 
of the Italians on the Red Sea, was then inclined to come to an agreement with the 
Mahdi, but as his proposals were rejected, he proceeded to propare for a counter 
attack. 

Meanwhile Abu Angia had died iu May, after crushing a religious outbreak 
among the troops quartered about Metamma. The Mahdi’s army, which was now 
led by Jeki Tamal, amounted to eighty-five thousand men, while the Abyssinian 
army, at the head of which was King John himself, numbered one hundred and 
fifty thousand, including twenty thousand cavalry. The Abyssinians advanced 
in March, 1889 ; on March 9 they burst through the zareba of Metamma, and 
seemed to have victory within their grasp, when the death of the Negus gave the 
signal for a disorderly retieat. The pursuing Mahdists possessed themselves of the 
corpse of the “king of kings" This battle was the last great conflict between 
the Christian and Mohammedan powers. The confusion which prevailed in Abys- 
sinia regarding the succession to the throne and the hostile attitude of the Italians 
prevented any further attempts against the Mahdists; and the latter, after a 
second and somewhat unsuccessful invasion, contented themselves with securing 
the safety of their frontier. 

His successes against the Abyssinians may have induced in the Khalifa Abdul- 
lahi the belief that the time had now come for the long postponed conquest of 
Egypt. The spreading of the faith was also a cardinal tenet of the Mahdist religion. 
TJpon the withdrawal of the English, Dongola was immediately occupied, and a 
fruitless advance to Wadi Haifa attempted. In 1889 the Khalifa ordered his gen- 
erals in the north, Abd er-Kahman and Negiumi,to attack at all hazards. Negiuini 
advanced in May. But the English general, Francis Wallace Grenfell, who had 
“decisively beaten Osman Digna at Suakin on December 20, 1888, had deceived 
early information of the movement and brought up an adequate number of re- 
inforcements. The Mahdists, who had made a difficult detour through the des esfc 
Sound Wadi Haifa, met Grenfell’s troops at Toski and were almost entirely destroyed. 
.Once again the English did not follow up their success. The defeat of the army 
^d^tined for the conquest of Egypt was a heavy blow to the Khalifa ; but it led to 
tiu immediate consequences, and freed him at the same time from a number of dis- 
satisfied and doubtful supporters. Far more dangerous was a famine which broke 

shiSrtly afterwajjl and terribly depopulated the Sudftn; with this trouble was 
dbnpected a revolt of the other Khalifas originally nominated by the Mahdi, 
whose claims had been disregarded by Abdullahi. The latter’s cunning enabled 
him .again to triumph over his adversaries. 

Europe, after leaving the Sud&n untouched for a long period, began during the 
following years to turn its attention to this old Egyptian piovince. First of all 
the Italians, who were anxious to acquire Kassala as a protection for their colonies 
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on the Ked Sea, came in conflict with the Mahdi’s troops at Agordat in November, 
1893, and defeated them with heavy loss. Some months later they took Kassala 
almost without a struggle, and were greeted as liberators by the population. The 
greatest excitement prevailed in Omdurman upon the receipt of the news. How- 
ever, the Khalifa pushed his line of defence no further forward than the Atbara. 
Messengers from the south of his kingdom soon brought news which threw him 
into fresh consternation : the troops of the Congo State were marching northward. 

(4) The Province of Equator ta under Emin . — In the year 1878 Dr. Eduard 
Schnitzer had been appointed governor of the province of Equatoria (Halt 
el-Estiva), with the title of Emin Effendi ; a remarkable and in many respects 
attractive personality was thus called to a post which had many advantages to 
compensate for the responsibility which it involved. Emin, who was born at 
Oppeln on March 29, 1840, studied medicine, and had been for some time in the 
Turkish and Egyptian (since 1875) service, when lie attracted Gordon’s attention 
in 1876, who placed him over the southern provinces of Egypt as Emin Bey in 
1878. His unselfish and amiable character, his conscientious attention to detail, 
and his capacity for organisation enabled him to make the province of Equatoria 
self-supporting at a time when all communications had been interrupted. 

Emin found the province in a very bad condition when he took up his post. 
Baker’s wars against the slave traders and Gordon’s efforts at a later period had 
produced no permanent effects. The slave hunters had everywhere made their way 
into the country, agriculture was neglected, and the officials, who were chiefly 
composed of Egyptians and Nubians, banished to the south in disgrace, merely 
contributed to increase the disorder. Moreover, communication with Khartum 
had been cut off for some years by the obstruction of the Nile channel (from the 
middle of 1878 to the beginning of 1880). However, Emin proved equal to the 
difficulties of his task. He developed the resources of his province in every. direc- 
tion, and made it sufficiently independent to bear a complete cessation of inter- 
course with the North for a considerable period. His difficulties were increased 
in 1881, when he had to take over the province of Kohl, which had fallen into utter 
anarchy. In the same year the Mangbattu district on the Uelle (p. 479) was sepa- 
rated from the province of Bahr el-Ghazal and assigned to Emin. A revolt in that 
quarter was immediately crushed by Hauash, the leader of the little Egyptian 
force. 

* As long as the North was at peace, Emin was able to secure his province and 
its million and a half of inhabitants with the scanty forces at his disposal The 
soldiers were almost entirely infantry, and in most cases of Sudanese extraction. 
According to Vita Hassan’s account, in 1881 Emin possessed about one thousand y 
negro troops (thirteen hundred and seventy men in two battalions during the 
Mahdist wars), five hundred Ohuteriye (“ volunteers,” chiefly from Dongola), and 
four hundred Taragma (negro volunteers). Fortunately the character of the negro 
troops was little inclined to Mahdism, and they remained obstinately loyal to their 
colours. 

Events in the North did not for the moment influence the affairs of Hatt 
el-Estiva. As the Mahdists possessed no river steamers before their capture of 
Khartum, the province remained unmolested from this direction, tJiQugh at the 
same time unsupported. The last steamer from Khartum had arrived at the begin- 
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ning of 1883. An imminent revolt among the Bari was averted by Emin’s deter- 
mination; however, the negro race of this name got possession of the station of 
B5r. After Luptou had been subdued and Khartum had fallen, the Malulists 
turned their attention to Emin Pasha’s province, the stations of which were the 
only strongholds where the Egyptian flag was still flying. In May, 1884, Emin 
received his first summons to surrender from the Mahdist leaders in Bahr el- 
Ghazal. A deputation of the officials went off to try and arrange conditions of 
surrender as favourable as possible. Shortly afterward the governor’s anxieties 
were increased by the news that Ibrahim Guiguni, the commander in Makaraka, 
on whose loyalty Emin had placed full reliance, had gone over to the Malulists. 
The antipathy of the negro soldiers to the Dongolans made these mees natural 
enemies, and led to the expulsion of the Sudanese from most of the stations. 
Those who were thus diiven out gathered in the districts of Itohl and Mangbattu, 
and in conjunction with the revolted natives threatened Emin’s southwest flank 
from this poiut. He was accordingly forced to concentrate his troops more and 
more in the stations on the Nile. His position at that peiiod corresponded exactly 
to the fate of the negro tribes of antiquity, who, after reti eating from the neigh- 
bouring districts, were able to make a stand upon the Nile, and to prevent any 
further advance of the fair-skinned conquerors. However, it was impossible to 
offer any continued resistance to the Mahdists, as they were in possession of the 
steamers and could advance southward up the river. There appeared to be only 
one practicable line of reheat, — toward the coast of Zanzibar south and southeast 
through the negro kingdoms of Uganda and Unyoro. In the middle of May, 1886, 
after Wilhelm Junker had made his way to the coast through Unyoro a short time 
previously, Emm sent out the Italian Captain Galliano Casati, to open negotiations 
with Kabrega of Unyoro (p. 449) Casati met with no success, and returned to* 
Emin at the beginning of 1888. 

The attention of the Malulists was diverted from Equatoria by the confusion 
which prevailed after the Malidi’s death (cf. p. 562), and Emin thus gained a 
breathing space. At that time Emin had divided his little army into two bat- 
talions, the first of these occupying six stations on the north, including Ladrf and 
JRedjaf ; while the second was posted in the southern stations, of which Dufild and 
Wadelai were the most important. But at this point the negro troops evinced a 
* strong disinclination to follow Emin ii ,his retreat southward. They were anxious, 
relying of necessity on their own powers, to deiend a province in which the con- 
ditions of life were entirely to their liking. It was not until the beginning of 188H 
that the garrison could be withdrawn from Ladd ; some of the stations in Maka- 
raka, which was of importance for its supplies of provisions, were then reoccupied. 

For years past the scanty news of Equatoria winch had reached Europe by way 
of East Africa had excited the sympathy of the civilized world. It was considered 
‘an imperative duty either to relieve the brave defender or to send reinforcements 
$q his support. Meanwhile the race for acquisitions in Africa had begun. Ger- 
many and England Had already gained a footing side by side on the coast of East 
Africa, France and the Congo State had advanced up the Congo and its tributaries, 
and E qua toria, which made access to the Eastern Sudan possible and had been 
practically abandoned by Egypt, appeared a desirable possession. Hence the two 
relieving expedition s *which eventually set out, the German (Peters) and the Eng- 
lish (Stanley), were not altogether actuated by disinterested motives. In neither 
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case was tlie real object of the enterprise attained. Stanley started from the 
mouth of the Congo on March 18, 1887, and after indescnbable privations suc- 
ceeded m teaching Krmn iiom the Upper Aruwimi on April 29, 1888. Emil* found 
the baud of starving rescuers iather an embarrassment than a help, and declined 
to i etui n home. Meanwhile the state of affairs in the province had become 
serious; even after the evacuation of Ladd, the soldiers no longer believed in the 
possibility of a letieat southward. While making a tour of inspection, Emin was 
made prisoner b) the soldiers in Dufild, who had been roused to the highest excite- 
ment by the amval of Stanley's lelief expedition. Foitunately for Emin, the 
Mahdist s at this moment delivered a long premeditated attack upon the Nile, and 
thus occupied the entire attention of the malcontents. After the negro troops liad 
killed certain dervish emissaries sent out by the leader of the Mahdist army, the 
Khalifas army, which had three steamers at its disposal, together with a large body 
of Han negroes, expelled the gamson of the station of Iiedjaf. In view of the 
dangei the negro soldiers released the governor and allowed him to withdraw to 
Waclelrii. A Mahdist attack on Dufild failed. In the meantime Stanley had 
i etui nod to the Aiuwimi and had reappeal ed on Lake Albert in January, 1889, 
and foieed Emm, who was now joined by a portion of his troops, to retreat. On 
May 8, 1889, a successful march southward was begun ; on December 6 the cara- 
van reached Bagamoyo. Emm, who here met with a severe accident, entered the 
German service at the end of Maxell, 1891. During an advance westward beyond 
the German sphere of influence, he was murdered near Kibonge on the Lualaba, on 
October 20, 1892. Thus neither England nor Geimany gamed any advantage from 
Stanleys expedition. y 

Part of Emin's soldieis had remained in Equatona ; some divisions established 
themselves m Stanley’s camp on Lake Albert, and the remainder reached new 
stations on the Nile. After some time the othei divisions joined their comrades 
m Stanley's camp in September, 1891. Lugaui then took them into the service of 
the British East African Companj, and occupied Luanda with them. 

(5) The Fall of Abdullaki . — Equatoria, which was now divided between 
Mahdists and natives, was not to remain neglected for any long period. The 
leaders of the Gongo State made an agreement with the Anglo-Egyptian govern- 
ment to the effect that the country should be temporarily handed over to theoH 
on a kind of tenanej. An expedition under Van Keickhoven pushed forward from 
the Upper Ubangi to Wadelai (1892), and ad\anced stations were occupied on the 
arrival of additional troops. 

However, the Mahdi kingdom was eventually destroyed by the English. 
imperialist idea and the catchword * from the Cape to Cairo ” weie undoubtedly 
leading motives in their policy. The Egyptian army was reorganised by 
Herbert Kitchener, who had been in that service since 1882. At the begimuntt^ife 
1896 he ordered a general advance from Wadi Haifa into the enemy’s countr^i^ 
army being stiffened by the inclusion of several contingents of Engllsh^t^^^ 
The advance was undertaken with every care and precaution, the railway w * 1 
tended beyond the cataracts, and gunboats were placed upon the navigablf % r^|l0a 
of the Nile. The commissariat department vas admirably organised. Dongoia was 
occupied in the summer of 1896, Berber reached on September 12, 1897/and tlie 
advanoed guard of tbe Mahdrsts defeated at Nakheila on the Atbara ptt April %, 
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1898. O^Beptember 2 the Khalifa was utterly defeated by the Anglo-Egyptifux* 
troops ; on the same day his capital of Omdurman fell into the hands of the con- 
querors. Continuing their advance up the Nile, the English found the French flag 
flying in Fashoda on September 21 ; it had been hoisted on July 10 by an expe- 
dition under Captain J. li. Marchand. Diplomatic pressure, however, obliged France 
to withdraw her claims. Abdullalii fled to Kordofan and gathered a new army ; 
but on November 24, 1899, these forces were shattered at Om Debrikat, south of 
Djedid, by Colonel Francis Reginald Wingate, and Abdullalii himself was killed. 
On January 19, 1900, Osman Digna (p. 561) also fell into the hands of the English. 

D. Abyssinia 

i 1 

(a) The Country and the People . — The Abyssinian highlands touch the Sudftn 
upon the east. Surrounded by steppe country, Abyssinia pushes boldly out into 
the Straits of Bab el-Maudeb, on the further shores of which tower the mountains 
of Yemen. Like a natural fortress, difficult of access to an enemy and affording 
space enough on its cool heights for the development of a sturdy population, Abys- 
sinia stands in defiant contrast to the adjoining districts of the Sudftn. Its sheer 
descent to the level of the sea makes the approach difficult upon that side and 
prevents communication with the coast and the neighbouring Arabia. It is only 
near Massaua that passes facilitate the descent to the sea. On the south the 
highland frontier is not so definitely marked (see the map, p. 592). Here moun- 
tain chains and plateaus connect the country with that mountain system of East 
Africa which corresponds upon a smaller scale to the South American Andes. 
The ethnical and political development of the country has entirely conformed to 
these natural conditions. In the south there is little political union, and the 
supremacy of the Abyssinian nationality is by no means absolute. The fiercest 
attacks upon the country were invariably delivered from the south, and traces of 
them are still recognisable in the political organisation of the land. In the west, 
again, we meet with other conditions. Here the rivers flowing down from the 
highlands point the way to the Nile and the ancient civilization of Meroe. Here 
lie the gates through which some portion of Abyssinian civilization made its way 
into the highlands. But the most permanent and decisive influence came from the 
coast, where not only was a lively intercourse maintained with Arabia from early 
times, but where the path of the world's commerce passed for thousands of years, — 
a commerce which was almost destroyed foi a time by the discovery of the mari- 
time route to India, and has recovered moie than its former brilliancy by the 
opening of the Suez Canal. In antiquity frankincense was a much-desired article, 
&id to obtain it Egyptian ships had dared the passage of the lied Sea at an early 
period. 

The various influences which have affected Abyssinia are reflected in the com- 
position of its people. The nucleus of the population and probably the oldest 
Were Hamifcic tribes, related to the Nubians and in a more remote degree to 
^Egyptians. The inhabitants of Punt, the ancient land of frankincense, also 
to have been Hamites. This people covered all the coast line of the Gulf of 
AdLesT and was further related to ^ie later Phoenicians. Piobably here as in the 
i of, the Sudftn the frontiers of the negro races lay further northward than in 
cos, own* times* though it is possible that the climatic conditions of Abyssinia 
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were unsuitable for the negroes. At the present day pure negro tribes inhabit the 
central parts of the Blue Nile. To the Hamitic was added a strong Semitic ele- 
ment from the neighbouring land of Arabia. A Semitic language eventually 
became the universal idiom, the Geez language, which is now dead and is only 
used in the church services, but is represented by two daughter languages, the 
Amharish and the Tigrish. 

( b ) The Beginnings of Abyssinian Civilization. — The first seeds of higher 
civilization must have come to Abyssinia from Egypt by way of the kingdom of 
Napata,and naturally developed here at a later time than in Nubia. In the course 
of years, however, the highlands made greater progress than did MeroB and gave 
proof of stronger powers of resistance. This is partly accounted for by the don- 
figuration of tlie country, which has produced a sturdier type of humanity than 
the hot districts on the banks of the Nile, and especially by the neighbourhood of 
Arabia and of the Ked Sea, with its constant stream of traffic. When the connection 
between Meroe and Egypt came to an end the former naturally relapsed into bar- 
barism, and ultimately succumbed to the attacks of its enemies ; but in the case 
of Abyssinia separation from the Nile valley did not imply degeneration, but only 
obliged the country to strengthen its connection with Arabia and the seafaring 
races. 

The cradle of the Abyssinian civilization and ruling power was the modern 
Tigrd ; that is to say, the most northerly province and the one nearest to the sea. 
Southwest of Adua are yet to be seen the ruins of the old Ethiopian capital of 
Axum, with its obelisks and pillars, the style of which plainly points to Egypt, 
the parent of all early Ethiopian culture. When the kingdom of Axum became 
an independent power it is impossible to say. It apparently rose as an effshoot 
of the Arab coast kingdom Habashat, about the beginning of the Christian era. 
Some information upon the early history of the country is to be gained from the 
Abyssinian legends, which have, however, been somewhat distorted by biblical in- 
fluences. According to these sources, the founder of the town of Axum was a son 
of Ham, called Cush, so that the kingdom was founded shortly after the Flood. 
From a son of Cush named Ethiops it received the name of Ethiopia, which it 
divided with Merob at an earlier period ; but to this name it is now the sole claim- 
ant, and it appears to the present day in the official title of the Abyssinian ruler. 
The legend is conjoined with another biblical story, that in the eleventh century 
B. c. Queen Maketa of Sheba (Saba) ruled in Axum, and paid a visit to the 
Jewish king Saloino. The two monarclis married, and their son, Menilek F.bn- 
Hakim, afterward known as King David I, became the founder of the Ethiopian # 
dynasty, and from him the rulers trace their descent to the present day. 

The truth seems to.be that civilization was not fairly established in Axum 
until the age when Greek influence became predominant throughout the auciebt 
world. While the Ftolemv s ruled over Egypt the coast of the Red Sea was con-, 
stantly visited by ivory traders and others. A trading station, Adulis, was foubdecl 
near the modem Massaua, and military expeditions were even made into th^; 
interior. Greek was gradually adopted as the language of the court, the Greek'; ' 
mythology was partly borrowed or amalgamated with native beliefs, Greek art and ' 
culture were patronised at least by the nobility. 




EXPLANATION OF THE PICTURE OVERLEAF 
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Ankoiu h ( Anko Pass) wan taken from the (lulla race by the Abyssinian ling Sahela 
Hu lassie, who made* il Ins capital. About 18f>0 it consisted of nearly 3000 bpl3^#nnd huts, 
mi alien d upon the summit and western slopes of a range of mountains which ri#»# Majestically 
nbixe the smiomKlmg country ; this kind of settlement is usual in the case of |dl the more 
irnpoi t,mt places of Shoa. , Y< , 

Ahxssmiiin ihuuhus, which can only bo distinguished fiom other buildings by the cross 
up m tin n>of, are generally voiy artistically situated. This is also true of the $htt#eh of St. 
Michael in Ankobor, which ‘has been built upon the mountain slope looking tOw^X^'&fte low* 
liiinN of Adaiol. Tho purpose of tho j '•oeeswon depicted overleaf is to ask a blessing Upon the 
'•pi outing corn, and is niidcu taken ui September towards the ond of the three months rains. 
The umbrella boino at the head of the procession is of solid silver, and can oilly beamed by 
the king himself or by the priests, the chief of whom is the Coptic patriarch of Alexandria 
nsident in Cairo. Tho tree on the right is the Kup'wrb/a Aby**imca, The artist to whom we 
owi tins pictui v made a stay of eleven months m Hhoa itself upon the occasion Oif'the 
embassy from India of Captain William Ilarkis v 1841-411), aftor making a thr^ r jD^onthfl’ 
journey fiom Tajurra to tho Adaiol. 

[Krom " Hoi nos in Ethiopia,” diawuand described by John Martin Bernatz, kf J^traidh, 
and Loudon, IHoL’.J 
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(c) Abyssinia in the Light of History . — (a) The First Christian Epoch . — 
Several centuries of the Christian era had elapsed when Abyssinia reached the 
highest point of its prosperity, which was attained about the period when the first 
Christian missionaries penetrated to the Abyssinian highlands. To the year 333 
belongs the boastful inscription which proclaims the king Uizanas (Aeizanes) 
as ruler not only of Northern Abyssinia, but also of large areas in Southern 
Arabia, thus showing that the kingdom of Axum was then the dominant power on 
the Straits of Bab el-Mandeb. lu his inscription Uizanas calls himself a son of 
the war god Ares ; but he may himself have favoured the introduction of Christi- 
anity and have received baptism from Frumentius (cf. VoL IV, p. 218), the apostle 
of the Abyssinians. The introduction of Christianity definitely determined the 
course of spiritual development to be followed by the Abyssinians. In this case it 
wa 9 no thin veneer of new doctrine, to be wiped away by the lapse of time. In 
spite of all the calamities of fate Christianity remained permanent (sec the plate, 
"A Procession in front of St. Michael's Church at Aukober”). 

The succeeding period is shrouded in obscurity ; tradition has handed down 
nothing but a list of kings. Abyssinia maintained its influence m Southern 
Arabia, though with the consequence that it became thoroughly saturated with 
Semitic civilization. However, communication was steadily maintained with the 
Greek world. About the year 532 the Emperor Justinian is said to have ordered 
Caleb, the ruler of Axum, to put a stop to the persecutions of the Christians which 
the Jews had begun in Southern Arabia. Cqjeb obeyed, and look the opportunity 
of greatly extending the Alnssmiau power, which seems to have been slowly retro- 
grading. In 571, the year of Mohammed’s birth, an Abyssinian general made an 
unsuccessful campaign against Mecca. Southern Arabia was then abandoned, osten- 
sibly in consequence of the ravages of smallpox among the Ethiopian troops. 
Then came the first waves of the Mohammedan movement, which passed harm- 
lessly by. 

(0) The Epoch of Judaism, — But Christianity w r as to undergo another trial : 
the old dynasty of Salomon was expelled for centuries by a Jewish family. The 
appearance of Judaism as the ruling power in Abyssinia is undoubtedly the most 
remarkable event in the history of the country. Considerable numbers of Jews 
known as “ Falasha ” inhabit Abyssinia at the present day, and there can be no 
doubt that they originally migrated from Aiabia into the African mountains. 
Were they pure Jews, or Jewish-Arab half-breed?, or Arabs who had been con- 
verted to Judaism ? As regards the modern Falasha, their tendency to separate 
themselves from all the other inhabitants of Abyssinia is certainly a Jewish char- 
acteristic; on the other hand, their ignorance of Hebrew, their objection to ✓ com- 
merce, and the lack of any Messianic hopes among them divide them so sharply 
from the Jews as a whole, that we are forced at the least to assume that this 
bdtofsk diverged at a very early period from the parent stock. As a matter of fact 
IitfMite nomads have migrated from antiquity to Arabia and advanced to the 
Souihof the peninsula ; in this manner Jews also arrived in Aby^fnia, after mixing 
with btfeer nomads in their wanderings. Jewish monotheism jjfertainly made somg 
impression upon the Semitic Arabs, flad it not been for Mohmuned, who prod' 1 
a creed adapted to the Arab spirit, Judaism might Jeasily have -- 

dominant force in Arabia. As the Christian persecutions /vhich the AK ' 
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suppressed in Yemen had been instituted by the Jews, so Mohammed's first cam- 
paigns were directed against Jewish nomad tribes in the neighbourhood of Medina. 

It was during the ninth century of our chronology when King Delnaod of the 
old Salomon dynasty was driven from the throne by a Jewess. Judith practically 
exterminated the old royal family and secured her power m Northern Abyssinia, 
while the South, and Shoa in particular, probably remained independent under 
petty Christian rulers. After her death the crown remained in Jewish hands for 
moie than three hundred and fifty years. The striking weakness displayed by 
Christianity at this time is partly to be explained by the fact that the conquest of 
Egypt prevented communication with the rest of the Christian world. Formerly 
the bishops of Abyssinia had beon sent out by the patriarchs of Alexandria, and 
connection with the leligious development of the civilized world had thus been 
maintained; henceforward the Abyssinians were forced to apply to the Coptic 
patriarchs in Cairo, whose nominees soon brought the country into a state of reli- 
gious confusion and discord. It is at this period that the degeneration of Abys- 
sinian Christianity begins. 


(y) The Second Christian Epoch . — In the year 1262 the Jewish dynasty was 
overthrown by a scion of the old royal house of Salomon, the ruler Iquon Amlag 
of Shoa, ho thus united the whole of Abyssinia under his sceptre. The leading 
spirit of the anti-Jewish movement was the archbishop Tekla Ilaiinanot. It 
was high time for Christianity to bestir itself. Mohammedanism had long before 
gained a footing upon African soil, and was preparing to overthrow Nubia and 
Abyssinia, the two remnants of the Christian Ethiopic kingdom. 

Abyssinia was now a united whole, and able to withstand all immediate attacks; 
but the danger grew ever more menacing. In their isolation the Abyssinian rulers 
bethought them of their co-ieligiomsts in the West. They began to reply to the 
messages which the popes had continued to send them at intervals. The Negus 
Constantine (1421-1468) even sent an embassy to Iiome, and put the Abyssiajaaos 
in connection with the Catholic Church. But the Negus was anxious for more 
than spiritual support from his European fellow believers ; he therefore turned to 
Portugal, where the spirit of adventurous enterprise inherent in the Western races 
had then reached its highest brilliancy of achievement (cf. Yol. IV, p. 528). His 
embassy was enthusiastically received. When we lemember that it was the hqpfe 
of finding the legendary kingdom of Prester John which inspired the Portuguese 
mariners to fresh enterprises, we can well understand the satisfaction of King 
Alfonso Y at receiving an embassy directly from this kingdom. * It was, however, 
impossible to send any practical help to the hard-pressed Abyssinians befofe the 
circumnavigation of the Cape of Good Hope (1486); and after the discovery; of 
Intlk (1498) the attractions of this new acquisition claimed all the powers oi 
the little kingdom. In 1514, however, a small fleet was sent to the straits of 'Mtfb 
el-Mandeb, but was almost at once wrecked in a storm. Thus Abyssinia fo 
itself entirely alone in the hour of greatest need. ° 

In the year 1527 the Turks had seized the harbour of Massaua, and com 
an alliance with She prince of Harar, Mohammed Ahmed (Abu) Granf 
M J*ho thought the tune had now come for hire to satisfy his inherited hatred of 
mltur^ s ini ana . jj e equipped an army, which Turkish help enabled him to prpvid^ 
^ith fire-armsN whereas the Abyssinians at that time were arihed 
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spear and sword, and advanced through the passes into the highlands of Shoa, * 
Spreading devastation as he went, he continued his \ ictorious career northward, 
destroyed the old capital of Axurn, and shook the Abyssinian nationality to its 
foundations. From 1537 the shepherd race of the Galla poured into the desert , 
district between Shoa and Northern Abyssinia ; their numbers had swelled to a 
formidable extent, and they had long been menacing the southern frontier. 

At length in 1541 a small Portuguese force under Oluistoph da Gama appealed 
in Massaua and joined the remnants of the Ethiopian army. The Portuguese 
leader was slain almost immediately, but Mohammed Abu Granj also fell in the 
battle. The exiled king Claudius was now able to regain his grasp of the reins of 
power* His position was not an enviable one; the Portuguese demanded heavy 
compensation for the assistance they had given, the Galla were threatening the 
kingdom on the south, and as if this were not enough, Rome wns beginning to , 
send out missionaries with the object of catholicising the Abyssinian Church. The 
first Jesuit mission arrived in Abyssinia in 1555. Upon the death of Claudius 
(1558) civil wars broke out, for which the Jesuits may not have been wholly 
blameless, although it was not until the beginning of the seventeenth century 
that they acquired any great influence. Conectly appieeiating the situation, they 
l* represented Western civilization, and by many public services won people to 
Catholicism. 

But the Abyssinian Church was thoroughly' adapted to the character of the 
nation, and, in spite of its internal decay, was not thus to be lemodellcd upon a sys- 
tem conformed to the needs of Western civilization. This fact the Jesuits failed 
to appreciate. Fazilidas, the son of King Sosneos, took the lead of the anti- 
Romanist party, compelled his father to restore the Ethiopian Church, and after his 
accession to the throne in 1632 destroyed the Jesuits and their adherents (1634). 
All later attempts to leintroduce the propaganda of Rome failed entirely. On the 
contrary, the Ethiopian Church giadually connected itself with the Greek Orthodox 
Church, the theology of which was more to the sympathies of the monophysift 
Abyssinians, and thus in course of time enteied into friendly relations with 
Russia. 

* As years went by, the disruptive forces within the kingdom grew stronger. The 
provinces achieved a greater measure of independence. The country was continu- 
ally devastated by civil war, much to the od vantage of the Galla, who became an 
influential power as the mercenaries of the i princes, and nearly succeeded in mak- 
ing themselves supreme. Civilization relapsed, especially in the little Abyssinian 
States on the south, which were separated by the Galla from the northern States. 
About 1750 the ambitious vassal lias Michael made himself notorious by his blood- 
thirstiness. After the abdication of the Negus Tekla Haimanot (1777) auaichy 
'became rampant. The princes of Tigr<$ made more than one attempt to seize the 
v Vtipreme power, especially Sabagade.s (1823), and after him Ubtf. The latter gained 
^ssi^ssion of Tigrd after a bloody conflict won by Ras Mario in 1831, and ruled as 
Jke phased in Nofthem Abyssinia until 1854. About this time Rps Ali was ruling 
tiK Ambara, and acting as the protector of Saglu Denghel, the jwininal monarch in 
, while the prince Sahela Selassie had made himself independent in Shea. 

# But the man who was to restore .the unity of Abyssinia'nad already begm* 
work narae<Kasai (Kasa), the son of poor parents, though apparently; 

, (bom about 1820 as the son of the governor Haiiu Maryam of r 
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had won some reputation in true Abyssinian style as a guerilla leader, and in 1847 
became the son-in-law of the lias Ali of Arnhara. Shortly afterward he had a 
quarrel with his father-in-law, defeated him near Aishal in 1853, and made him- 
self master of Amhara; in 1854 he defeated the lias Ubid of Tigrd near Debraski, 
and thus gained possession of Northern Abyssinia. On February 4 (11), 1855* 
Kasai had himself crowned under the name of Tlieodoros as Negus Negesti (king 
of kings) ; the ceremony was performed by the Abuna Selama (Salama), who had 
surrendered to him in the church of Deresgd Maryam. 

The new monarch was soon able to subdue the southern part of the country. 
The independent Galla princes of the highlands were conquered, and Haila Mala- 
kot, the king of Slum, tied to a monastery in 1856 ; his son Menelik was allowed 
to ascend the throne of Slum as the vassal of the Negus. However, peace was not 
even then assured to Abyssinia ; revolt followed revolt in rapid succession, and the 
king’s troops brought greater misery upon the land than the rebels, for they re- 
ceived neither pay nor supplies, and devastated the country in a frightful manner. 
The Negus wms equally incapable of reasonable behaviour to his European co-reli- 
gionists. The missionaries in particular suffered from his violent and capricious 
temper and his distrustful character, whether, like the Catholics, tl>ey were defi- 
nitely excluded from his favour, or whether, as in the case of the Protestants, a* 
temporary display of partiality was followed by treatment correspondingly severe. 
In 1864 Tlieodoros imprisoned a number of missionaries, together with the French 
and English consuls. When England sent her ambassador Eassam to remonstrate, 
he also was imprisoned, and in consequence the Anglo-Indian lieutenant-general, 
Robert Cornelius Napier, effected a landing at Sula (Zoulah), south of Massaua, in 
January 2, 1868. The advance into the highlands was beset with difficulty, but 
the English encountered practically no resistance, with the exception of an unim^ 
portant skirmish when they reached the mountain fortress of Magdala, where 
Tlieodoros had taken refuge (April 10). The Negus then released his prisoners. 
Vlien the English advanced to storm the place on April 13, the Emperor Theo- 
dores committed suicide on the next day. His son Alemajehu died shortly 
afterward in England. 

Though Tlieodoros had only been able to impose a temporary unity upon the 
Abyssinian kingdom, he had restored the old prestige of the crown. In Abyssinia, 
as in different European countries, feudal development had resulted in absolutism. 
After some years of warfare and confusion, the prince of Tigrd, Kasai (Kassai), 
who was nearly forty years of ago, was able to defeat Gobesie, the prince of Lasta 
and Gojam, at Adua, on July 14, 1871, thanks to the support of the English and . 
the munitions of war provided by them ; he then secured the chief power, and 
ascended the throne on January 21, 1872, under the name of John. Hardly had he 
reached the goal of his ambition than he found himself involved in a quarrel with 
Egypt, which desired to carry out its East Sud&n policy in the case of Abyssinia 
also. The Egyptian troops, under Werner Munzinger Bey, the governor of Mas- 
saua, occupied in 1872 two districts belonging to Abyssinia, namely, Bogos and 
Mensa, in the north. John was then occupied in suppressing a revolt among his 
vassal princes and was unable to prevent this encroachment The Khedive Ismail 
ni) ^emboldened by his success and determined upon the final conquest of Aliys- , 
cultui^ s i875. When he ordered his troops to advance into Tigr£, the Negus John 
bis forces and\ utterly destroyed the Egyptian army, who were led by 
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ArakelBeyand Axendroop, a former Danish colonel, in the battle of Gudda-Guddi. 
Another attempt of the Egyptians in the following year ended in almost equal 
disaster. Prince Hasan was totally defeated at Gura on March 7, 1876, and with 
difficulty escaped to Massaua with a remnant of his troops. Menelik of Shoa 
then submitted when John inarched against him in 1879, and the two princes 
made peace. In 1880 Has Adal of Gojam followed Menelik’s example. 

At that moment a European power conceived the idea of extending its supre- 
macy over Abyssinia. Before the general rush of the powers for territory in Africa 
had begun (cf. p. 494 ff.) Italy had been induced by I\ St. Mancini to secure a 
trading station and a point of ingress to Central Africa on the bay of Assab, near 
the straits of Bab el-Mancleb. When the general partition of Africa began, the 
Italians turned their attention to Abyssinia, the favourable situation and the 
Alpine climate of which country appeared specially adapted to the needs of 
European immigrants. The state of affairs in the. SudAn, which was then practically 
in the hands of the Mahdists (p. 560), was all in favour of the Italian undertaking ; 
for Egypt, which was still in possession of the Abyssinian coast and the important 
station of Massaua, now showed little interest in this remote district. Moreover, 
the English were then the real masters of Egypt, and their policy was by no means 
, opposed to the appearance of another friendly power in the neighbourhood. Thus 
Italy met with no opposition when she sent her fleet to Massaua in Febniary, 
1885, and declared an area of about one thousand kilometres on the coast to be an 
.Italian protectorate. As the climate of the^coast proved unhealthy, part of the 
neighbouring Abyssinian highland was soon occupied. 

By this time the strength of the Ethiopian kingdom had been considerably in- 
creased, and in its resistance to Italy it was supported by certain of the European 
States. Kussia and France, already anxious to place obstacles before the triple 
alliance, had reasons of their own for opposing any extension of Italian power. 
France, which had also gained a footing on the coast, looked on Italy as an intruder, 
and Russia was in relations with the Ethiopian Church. This dual alliance and 
the support which it gave to Abyssinia undoubtedly contributed in no small degree 
to the ultimate defeat of the Italian plans. 

.On January 26, 1887, occurred the first collision between the Italians and the 
Abyssinian troops under Ras Alula. A small Italian column was destroyed at 
Dogali (Saati), but an attack upon the fortified positions was repulsed with heavy 
loss to the Abyssinians. In the next year the Negus himself inarched against the 
Italians, who had lieen considerably reinforced, but avoided a battle in view of 


the favourable position which his enemies had occupied. On March 9, 1889, the 
emperor John fell at Metemmeh (Metamina), fighting against the Mahdists in 
Galabat (cf. p. 562). His nephew Ras Mangashn, who should have inherited the 
kingdom upon the premature death of the crown prince Area, was not recognised. 

There was but one possible successor to the Negus John, Menelik (Menilek) 11 


of Shqa, born in 1844 at Ankober, the son of the then crown prince Ailu Malakot, 
and the most powerful vassal in the kingdom since 1878. With great foresight he 
ceded a large part of Tigr<5 to Utjalli (Uccialli) on May 2, 1889^which, together 
with tfte coast land, was formed into the colony of Erythrea HSritrea). On Se[>^ 
tember 29 he accepted the extension pi the Italian protectorate over Abyssmf^ 
The :di$fcri$t^ south*of Shoa were then subdued with general success. Ha^ e j 
Kassa recognised Menelik’s supremacy, and Abyssinian outposts were st^me a 

►^nyssinians 
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the Central .Tuba as far as Berdera. The dangers of Mahdism, which was beating 
upon the gates, were soon averted, in particular by the Italian occupation of Kassala 
(June 17, 1894). The whole power of the Abyssinian kingdom was now turned 
upon Erythrea, which had been excellently administered by the Italians in the 
meantime, and placed in a posture of self defence by the organisation of native 
troops. As the larger part of the Somali coast had been secured to Italy by 
compact with England, it seemed that much had been achieved toward the founda- 
tion of a great colonial empire. 

In consequence of the continual outbreak of small disturbances on the frontier 
the Italians, under the major-general and civil governor of Erithrea, Oreste Bara- 
tieri, crossed the boundary river Mareb in 1894, and at Coatit and Senafe, on 
the 13th and lGth of January, 1895, scattered the Abyssinians under the Has 
Mangaslia in Tigrc, and garrisoned the important post of Adigrat. They had 
shortly before strengthened their flank against the Mahdists by the capture of 
Kassala, already mentioned. Meanwhile Menelik was making preparations, to 
which Barntiori replied by occupying Adua on April 1, and shortly afterward the 
fortress of Makalle (Makale) south of Adigrat. But on December 7, 1895, the 
Italian outpost (one thousand and fifty men) under Major Toselli was almost 
destroyed at Amba-Aladji, and Major Galliano with one thousand five hundred 
men was blockaded in Makalle. Though additional supplies of money and troops 
were sent out to Lieutenant-General Barati&ri, that officer remained incapable of 
dealing with the state of affairs. Makalle was surrendered January 20, 1896, the 
garrison stipulating that their withdrawal should he unmolested. Some of the 
native allies seceded from the Italians, and an Abyssinian army threatened the line 
of retreat to Adigrat. In this desperate situation Baratieri, who was to be relieved 
of his command by Lieutenant-General Antonio Baldissera, determined to attack 
Menelik’s main army, and suffered a defeat on March 1, 1896, at Adua, which 
entirely overthrew the Italian power in Abyssinia. In the peace of Addis-Abebd 
(October 26, 1896) Menelik was content to secure the recognition of Abyssinian 
independence, and to limit the colony of Eiythrea to the area which it had occu- 
pied before 1889. Thus the dream of a great Italian colonial empire jjassed away* 
Meanwhile Russia and F ranee continued the work of establishing their influence, 
in Abyssinia to their own commercial advantage, the prestige of the latter country, 
being increased by the construction of the Jibuti-Harar railway, a difficult engineer- ,, 
ing undertaking which was begun in October, 1897. Menelik has latterly found, 
time to secure his conquests in the south, to subdue the refractory Ras Mangasha 
(1893), to set lias Makounen over Tigr^ (1899), and to raise the power of Abyssinia 
to a heiglij, which this ancient Christian kingdom had never previously attained* 



APPENDICES BY THE EDITOR 



, a chiefta n of a Zulu baud (of the western H angonx at first in Ukinga on the 
[asi north of Ruhi'i (South Gerauu East Africa j, theu driven by Mpota across 
l>vuma to the Ngougoma mountains and killed about I860. 
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\ narrative of the Arab Raschid bin Masaud in Ungoni, and of the Mgoni Fusel, and co-ordinated by Company Superintendent 
[it teilung cn von Forschuugsreisenden und Oelehrteu aus den Djncaclien Schutzgebieleu,” VII, 1SW.) 
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Rhda (Eni), ancestor of the Manghnttu princes. 
MKburra. 

Nabiugbiille (Nabingbalk). 


Maaaimbano. Tukuba (Tuba). 

Mbdlia (south of Ndpoko), 
and 3 other sons. 


UlOtt 

L 


Abunga. 

BantusA, and 
G other aona. 


Mope. 
3 aona. 


Sfldi, 1 1872. Munsay last sole ruler, 

J , killed, 1873, by Nea- 


Neaaoggo (Nesaogd), 2 other Mambanga (with the Jjgp* ^iuf^Affha 

killed by the Arab aona. A-Biaaanga on the Wile), gchullAli governor of 
Bashir. mm hv Fmin irr. 1 ttcoeuau, goverpor^oi 


Saanga 

P6po? 


4 other 


kUlrf by Bml», im SnKUplSa 

,'GStona. 


1 x (Alter Dr. Wilhelm Junker** Reiaen in Africa, 1875-86, Fol. HI [1882-86], Vienna and OlMta, J8M, and after Karl 
figkunde zu Leipzig, 1896, Leipzig, 1897.) 

''v 
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AND THE A-8ANDEH. 

A. Nlh, mythlod enoeetor of the Banjia prince*. 
Nprra(Kurra). 

HuwlaBp mgft. 

PoppK. 


Gobmga, chit/ of the Banjia, west of the confluence of the Mbomti and the WUe-Makua. 


I#asia. 

i 

7 other aona. 


Nuugo. 

Bangoyi (beside 13 other eons). 


1 

Bicnmugi I. 

Hire. 

17 other eons. Bdkia. 

. . ^ i 

Bango. 

i 



Baanga. 

Bdngaro. DuAro. 

1 1 — 


1 

Biugio. 


(Jaber) 
on the Wile, and 
4 other aona, 

• . . Anceator of the A-Sandeb princes. 


5 other sons. 


Mabinge, chief of northern Sanrleh. 


Yapoii (northeast). 


Bnairabe. 



Bngua ^Bagbaii#), 

i 

1 


12 other hour. 

r 


Nmiffe (north and weat). 


i. . 


I. H6kua. Nyindo. Toinbo. 28 other BAlia, Badlwle, Babirru Uot». Aeao Bowwulbo. Tango. M6pa(M6alo). 

none. Ma»lnde,and2J (Buga' I | | .. . .1 


Malingde. Mhio Ngdrri a Pother 

I (to 1882). eonit. 

Bimaand 
4 other 
aona. 


Mbinuna. 


-L_ 


Ferro Hnkua 12 other 
(Renal). (Muaaan- sons, 
nabaxnu). 


other sour. 

i 1 i 

ft 

|| i 

12 I 


llirru). Brilka. 

I I 

Tlkima. Lerlda 


l! 

|l 

63 


and 8 
other 
HOUB. 


I I 

I 


h je 


(§3 


Baolango. 

Yiaaaand2 
other aoua. 


Yapati. 
(Japati) 
and 7 
other 


•* s 

93 


28 other 
aoua. 


MANGBATTU. 


Nyangara (Jangara) under Arab 
protection in Tangdai, ancceaaor 
of the first Hangbattn princes 
Munaa and Heaedggo. 


Ndengindlle (Ndula, acc. to Emin), anoeator of the A-Bangba line of the Mangbettu. 
Magapd. 


DegWrra (between Klbali and Gedda about 1870). 

.. ..1 


Rupa (Kuaaa). 
Nerlnginda. 


Bondo. 

Ndeni. 


Tauil, Dragoman 
of the Beribe 
TangiaL 


! 

9 other eons* 


Lined by Gambiri, 
the aon of Alekd. 


dee oheren Uelle* und Z ^achenaeen-Gebletea, In the Mltteflongen dee Verelns 


Metolo. 
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Y. Unknown ancestors of the family of the Yarebites at Oman. 


Murjid. 


Nasser (XAsir) fan Murjid , 1st Imam of 
Maskatof the family of the Yarebites, 1024 ; 
t April 23, 1G49. 


Malek. 


Baf (Saif, Sif). 


Sultan ben Sef ben Maleic, 1 1068. 

_ -_1 __ 


Belareb. 

p l 1 

Jadi. Hamyro. 

I I 

Murjid. Belareb. 

Sultan, lout Imam of Man Wat 
of the family of the Yarobltes, 

1742; f 1745, before Sober. 


SrJ lien Sultan, 1 14 Oct. 1711, in 
Rustak. | 

Sultan la>n Sef ben Sultan, t April 
20, 1719. | 

Sef ben Sultan, linair of Maskat, 
1728; deposed 1742; t 1743. 

daughter, wife of Ahmed 
bon Said (v. Tablo VI). 


(After Otto Keraten in section iii of Vol. Ill of “ Baron Oarl Claus v. d. Decken’s Roiseu In Ostafrika in den 
Jahrou laSU-iaUG, 1 * Leipzig und Heidelberg, 1879.) 


VI. AHMED BEN SAID (8a‘ld) ben Ahmed ben Abdallah ben Mohammed l>en Mbarek el Aim Snidi , Imam of Maskat at Oman, 
1744, t 1783 (84 ?) ; married daughter of Sof lxm Sultan (see Table V). 


Hilal. 

I 

All. 


\ ' 


Hniumed. 

IIllLl. 


Said, Imam, 1783, 1 84-91 ; 
t 1800(02?) in NasQa. 

L 

Ahmed, subdues the 
Mhftra at Momlms, 
178T» ; f about 1790 


Sef (Saif), t about 
1785 in Lamu. 


Qis. 

Aaron. 

. “ i “ ~1 -,l~ i " “ 

Hammed. Qis. Beder, Imam, 
1805, 1 31 July, 


Sultan, ruler of Oman, 
1791, 1 1801 at Uosuldu. 


TImleb. 


I 


Emir Hummed Abed, 
subdues Brava 
and Patta as ad- 
miral of Seyyid 
Said, 1822. 


I 

Namier 

(NSsir). 


Sef (Saif). 


Sultan. 


180G. 

r 1 “ 

Hammed. 


Ali. 

I 

Baud. 

I 

Ali. 


Salem. 


Mohammed. Ahmed. 


Serlian. 

I 

Ali. 


Mohammed. 

I 

Hilal. 

Said ,k Seyyid,*' 
14 Sept., 1805; 
resident in Zan- 
zibar since 1840 ; 
1 1656. 


Hilal, 

1 1851. 


Chalid 
takes the 
M tiara 
prisoners 
In Mom- 
bas, 1839. 


Sur.nl (Tho- Mohammed, 
wojni). Imam 1 before 1800. 
of Muskut, | 

18.50, 1 I860, J[amud, 
killed by his * 1853, Sultan Maakat. 


Turki , AM el Arts, 

1800, Imam of Mas- 

Imam kut in the 

of seventies. 


from Aug. 27, 
1890, under 
English pro- 


Madjid , 
1856, Bul- 
tau of Zan- 
zibar, pays 
yearly sub- 
sidies to 


Ali 

t 

Wore 

1800. 


Bargash, 
Sultan of 
Zanzibar, 
1870-80. 


Hammed “ben 
Thwaln,” Sultan tectorate. 
from March 5, t 17-18 July, 
1893, t Aug. 25, ' 

1890. 


t 1870. 


1 

Baud. Mohammed. 


Choiiun. 


1902. 

Ali, (boru 1885) 

1902 • 


Chalid 
expelled 
by Eng- 
land Aug. 

27, 1896, 
freed by 
Germany, 
living in 
Dares-Salaam. 


Chali- Alt, 
sale), Sultan 
Sultan, from 
1888-90. Feb. 13, 
1890, 


t 1893. 


I 

Blbi 
Salima, 
wife of 
merchant 
lluete in 
Hamburg 

I 


daughter, married 
Eugen Braudeis, 
since 1000 district 
governor of Mar- 
shall Islands. 


(Chiefly after M. Guillaiti and Otto Kersten in section Lii of Yol. Ill of “ Baron Carl Claus v. d. Deckeu’s Reisen in Ostafrika 
in den Jalireu 1859-1805,” Leipzig and Heidelberg, 1879.) 


VI b. Ancestors unknown ; 


Maeguha, in 1845 military governor of Seyyid Sa‘id of Zanzibar in Ukarni ; afterward took name of 
Simbamueni, ruler of Vkami. 


ftbpbamuene (daughter). 


tfuigo mkubwa, king of 
Ukami, 1890-1900 ciro. 
(capital, Mrogoro). 
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To page 483. Til. B uan& (Fumo) Shah All, Sultan of Pcitta, 1698. 


Arabs from the Nobchonl family. 


Buana Minhogombe, king of Patta, 
married a relative of Shall All. I 

Buana Tamu Mku (B. T. Abubakr ben Mohammed ; 
also “ Sultan Abu Boo or Bauu Sultan Huuiude ”), 
king, 1728 ; f 173;). 


Fumo Balearic Sultan since 1733 (?), in 
1745 declared himself independent of 
• the Imam Ahmed ben Said of Maskat ; 
deposed in place of Buaua Mku. 


Mttttni Mimi , the vizier 
of Fumo Omar, 1746; 
thou his brother Fum* 
Alote ruled. 


, 

Buaua Minhomuy 

Buana Mku (Mokua) Ndogo, 
known us Mdani Ngniube. 
king of Patta, an vassal of 
Maskat, 1745. 


Ancestors unknown. 


Fumo Omar, vizier and Finn* A lofe, vizier and 
regent for Muani Mliui, regent for Miuuii Mimi, 
1746. t end of 1774. 

TFwiV, known an Sultan Ahmed, 
vassal of Ahmed of Motnbu.ii, 
1807-1 H?). 


(VI 

Sultan Ahmed esSerir, appointed 
in 1821* by Meyyid Said of Maskat 
as repent, expelled, lH.'i4, by 
Buana 'Wislr, 


Fumo Unfair i , appointed in 1834 
by an agent of Meyyid Saul of 
Maskat, weeded from Maskat in 
1840, i shortly after 1840 (?); 
vizier : Buauu Mutaka. 


j 

Fum * Xswrff, Multan, 1774, from 1774 nguln de|w»ndent on 
Said lien Ahmed aiul Mc\>id SuUI the. Multan of Maskat, 
t dan. 28 , 1807. 


Fum * Alote , t in Mom- Buana Sheik, known as Fum* Aloto 
bus about 1807. os Merit , vassal of Meyyid Said off 

Maskat, 1 1SU (?). 

I 

Buana Komhn hen Sheik , supported by Abdallah 
bon Ahmed of MomtuiA, exisdlcd in 1822 by the 
Kimn Hnintned lie.u Ahmed, Admiral of Meyyid 
Bald ol Maskat. 


Mohammed hen Sheik , known nn Finn’ Alote (?) 
at tlrsl under suzerainty of Meyyid Baiil of Mankat, 
indi'is'iuleiit, 1X13-46, 1 185(1; viziers; Buana 
Mutaka (t 1848), then his non (at fliwi). 


Si inha, founded the kingdom of ll’i/w on the con- 
tinent oil the river Ihiiia, iiide|M>ndent since I860. 


(After John nit Ludwig Krapf. M. (luillnin, and Otto KenAen in section iii of Vol III of “ Baron Carl Glaus 
ron der Deckeu’s Kelson in Ostalrlka in den Juliron 1859-1805,” Leipzig and Heidelberg, 1879.) 


Vni. Osman el Msurul (Musrui), ancestor of the Mm '■ a in Mamba*, of the tribe of the Ben nl Koltelanl. 


Mohammed ben Osman el Msurni , made, governor of Mombas, 1739, by 
the Jarebite 8ef ben Multan at Oman ; independent iff Imam Ahmed 
ben Said of Maskat, 1744-45 : murdered by Ills emissaries, 174(1. 


Abdallah , ruler, 1775 ; 
t Dec. 18, 1782. 


Ahmed , ruler, 1783, independent of Maid ben 
Ahmed of Oman, under Wislr, Lord of Fatta, 
expelled from Luiuu by Meyyid Said in 1811 ; 
t 1814. 


"1 


AH. ruler of Morn has, 1740 ; murdered ill 
1753 by instigation of his cousin Mas- 
saud (1) ben Nasser (Nislr); 175.3-75. 

Selimun, governor of Pombas ; ruler' of 
Mombas, 1823 ; under Bnglisb protection, 
1824-20. 


Abdallah, before Lomu, 1807-11, Selim (Salem ?), ruler, 1826, 
ruler of Mombaa from 1814, In- vassal of Beyyid Maid from 
dependent muster of the coast 1828, though with interrup- 
to Brava ; t May 12, 1823. tlons ; t spring of 1835. 

Rashid , ruler of Mombee, 
1830, vassal of Meyyid Said, 
• 1837 (1839, capture of the 
Maara by Meyyid Chalid, 
Maid’s sou). _ 

Bommis, nettled in 18G1 in 
the Takaungu founded by 
Beyyid Maid about 1823.* 


Mabruk, fi» d -marshal of Ab- Rashid, Mohammed, 

dallah, ex filled from Potto, t 1835, be- 1 1832. 

1822, went with Owen, cap- fore Potto, 
tain of English frigate, to 
Mauritius , f before 1833 (?). 


(After M. Quglaln and Cftto Kersten in section iii of Vol. HI of “ Baron Carl Claus von der Decken's Relsen In 
Ostafrika in den Jahren 1859-1865,” Leipzig and Heidelberg, 1879 ) 
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IX. Du-Yaaan, last king of the Himyarea (of. Vol. HI, p. 249). 

St) ben Hasan (Soef ben Dhu-Yasan) of Mecca, ancestor of the kings of Bomb and founder, of the dynasty ot tbl 
| SSjlya (about 580). 

Ibrfiliim (Binun about 600). 

Dunflma (Dfiku, DQgu, about 800), first king (“ Main*”) of the Kdnem kingdom. 

Fund (about 850). 

Hartsd (Artsd, Aritsd, about 900). 

Katftrl (about 930), 

I V 

HayOina (Ajflma). 

J “ A 1 

Bull) (940-62). Harki (Arkl, 902-1005). 

‘Abdallfih (Selma‘a, ’Abd el-Djeltl, 1067-1129) 8c hQ (SohOa, HQa, 1005-67). 

| ? 

HuinS ben Bfri ((Tm§, Mohamiued ben Djeltl acc. to Makrfsf , 1129-51), first Mohammedan king In KbiSB. 


Dunfima II (1151-1205). 
I 


Biri (1205-32). 

BeicrQ (Bilcorii, 1232-46), wife from the Kandmbu tribe of the DibbTri. 

Tsiliiii (1216-06), first black ‘Abdallah (Dala, 1 177- 

klug of the dynasty. 1193 aoc. to Barth) 

Ihmftma ///, known as Dibhalnmi (1206-1308 acc. to Nachtigal), 
first niiikes expeditious iuto modern BortiQ. 


Selma‘a (‘Abd el-Djeltl, 
1194-1220 acc. to Barth). 

I 

Ahmed (1221-59 acc. to 
Barth). 


Bin (llirfilitin, 1308 1309, again, 1351-67). 
Ibrfihtm (Nikfile, 1367-68). 


Dirko K816m (?. 1309-37). 


Kadd (‘Abd el-Kadtm, 1337-44). 


Belma'a (134(M9 
acc. to Barth). 


Kuf.O ghanfi (1350, aoc. to B. ; 

Kor8 Kebtr, 1318-49 acc. 
to Nuchtigal ?). 


... 1 - 

Kuro kurfi (1351 
acc. to B; — KoiS 
Srhir, 1349 acc. to 
Nachtigal ?}. 


‘Abdallfih (1314-48). 


Tsiltui 

(1349- 

1351). 


Mohammed 
(1352 acc. 
to Barth). 


Idris (1353-76 acc. to B.). 


Dadd (1377-86 acc. to B.), killed 
by Bulfila prince ‘Abd el-Djeltl. 


‘Othmfin (1391 - ‘Omar ( 1304-98 ace. 
92 aci . to B.). to B.) changed cap- 
ital from KAuera to 
Jiomft. 


Hartsd 

ldrts 


‘Ot htu. in 
(1383-94). 
I 

Amati 

(1451-52). 


Kadfi (1377-83) 

1 ] 

Mohammed (1394-99). 

I 

Mohammed (1399-1402). 


‘Othmfiu (Kalnama, 
1368-69). 

. _ ._j , 


‘Abu Bckr Liyfitfl 
(1369-70). 


lbrfihim (1442-50 acc. to B.). 


Dunftma 

(1370-77). 


Ibrfthfm 

— lLj 


Idrts 

(1402-26). 


r 


1 


Mohammed (1426-27). Kadfi Afuo (1427-28). ‘Omar (1428-35). Ba‘od (8a‘id, 1435). 


r 


Dunftma (1435-39). 

Biri (1455-61). 

I 

Dunftma (14G1-G5). 

4 aIi (1465-92), founder of the capital (Bind) 
Quasr Eggomo. 


I 


‘Abdallfih (Dala, 1439-46). 


_L 


Mohammed 

(1446-51). 


Omar 

(1409-55). 


(Continued on next page.) 
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Mohammed 

(1575-39). 

Dun&ma 


(1539-55). 

‘AbJallih 

(1565-52). 


(Continuation of the previous pegs.) 


Uli (1465-9*2) 

JdrU * Am ami or Katakanuabl (1492-1516), 
subdues the Bultla. 


‘All (1562-63). 


“ Bu] 


Sultan” Idris ‘Anw&mi or AlaOma 
(1563-1014, aoc. to Barth 1571-1603). 


Mohammed (1614-24). 


Ibrtotm UG24 31). 


(hLj: 


.1 


) Omar. 


*Ali (1631-70). 


, 1 . 




Idris (1670-90) Dunfana (1690-1706) 

HftdJ Dunlin* (Htundttn, 1708-31) 
L 


Mohammed (1731-46). 

Dunftma es-SrMr tKor@gh&na, 
1746-49). 

Dunftiuu (1810 17), tinder tin* pro- 
tection of tin* Paqlli Mohammed 
el-Amfu el-Kfcueml , sheik at 
Ngornu and founder of the new 
capital Kftka (1 1835). 


1 


‘Ali 1 1749-93). 

Ahmad (1793-1810), last actual king of llornfl, of 
the BOftja dyuasty. 

Mohammed IbrfiMm (1818-46), also under the 
protection of Sheik Mohumuied 
and (from 1835) of hie hod *Omar. 

I 

‘Ali 1 m«) JbrfthTui, set up in 1846 
by Mohammed BUortf of Wudak 
(1 1847). 


Mohammed el-Amtn tl-Kdnfmi, sheik at Ngornu and founds of Kbka (1810-35), first member of the house 

of the Kfinenityln. 

Bon, t 1817. »Owwr (1855-62). ‘Abd er-Rahmftn (1853-64). 

Abfi BuBekr ( 1882-85). AbS Brahliu (1886-80). Abfi Hachim ( 1 886-93), dethroned and executed 

, 1 - by his nephew, Kiyari, on the advance of Rabnli 

Abft Klydri (Kiari), Abfi Banda (Omar), 

t 1894byRabah. t 1694. \ 1 i 


Alimar Beiudda (Omar Hciuda), a refugee in 
Binder, reatornd to Bornu by the French, 
June, 1900 ; captured in Kamerun by the 
French, at the beginning of 1902, but re- 
leased at Dikoa, and restored an Sultan of 
BoruQ by the English Colonel Morlund 
(Nigeria) ; is said to have reoocupiod Kflka. 


(icrl)iii (Hal if a Yerab), sot up by 
the French as Sultan in place 
of hiH brother (end of 1900 or 
beginning of 1901), expelled by 
Fud cl-Allah in the middle of 
1901, restored at same date. 


(Chiefly after Part II of Gustav Nachtigai’s Sahlrfi uud Sudfin, Berlin, 1661.) 
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X. Ancestors unknown. 


Dokk»(Kdng&), Biml Bust Lubatko DokkQal Dalobtrni. Jungo Nyugo Guggun Guggun Nyugo Magfra Ngol 

founder of a (15*22-30) at (1530-48). (Irro), at Jug- Miriwaia, Darko. Btra. Kubudga. established Gaug 


colony in the Mastenja, 
8ok5ro district, 1st king of 
Keuga. flagirmi. 

Mfilo (1548-58). 


1 1 iron the 
Ba Bat- 
Bhlkam. 

4 Abdallah (1568-1G08). 


Jug- Midwaia, Darko. Btra. 
geldu. t before 
1588. 


established Gauge, 
himself in 
Kirafla. 


‘Omar (1808-25). 


Dalai (1625-35). 


Burkomanda (1635-65) ; title, Ngon ‘Aina Bill 

‘Abd er-Rahmtn Wolt (1665-74). 

Dalobirnl (1074-80). 

‘Abd el-Qfidir Wolt (1680-1707), 1 17*23. 

Kindsna, 1 1710. Ngfirba Belftt Mohammed el-Amtu 
at Maffaling, HUji (1751-85). 

t 1742. I 


— 1 

Bar 

(1707-22). 


'Abd er-Rahmhn Gaurtmgn I (17R5-1806), t by Sultan ‘Abd el-Kertm 
Sabflu of Wadai (of. Table XI). 


Burkomanda (1807-46, Ngflr Murba Btra 

‘Otlimau Bugonian). (1806-1807). 


(1806-1807). 


Ngflr Daba Hfidjt. 


Ngflr Killo. 
Gauranga. 


•AMfl-QHdtr (Kader, 1840-68), visited by Heinrich Barth, t by 
the Facith lbrftl.tm Bchertf ed-Dtn (t 1850), title MShftdt (he 
who is Jed on the right path by God). 

Ngflr Ngflr Mohammedu (1858-about 1885), title AbQ 

Murba, Daba, Sekkin, oxpelled from Mnssenja, 1871, by 

* 1858. 1 1858. King ‘Ali of Wadfii (cf. Table XI). 


Wandja (1722-36). 
Burkomanda Tad ’L81e (1736-41). 
Loti (Loen, Laueu, 1741-51). 
Belflt Zkra, t about 1760. 


Hfidji (HI, 808), 
t about 1810. 


Ngflr Nyilmi. 


‘Abd er-Rahmfin, 1871, 
king of Bagirini by 
King ‘All of Wadai'. 


Abd er*RaltmSn Gauranga II (Gattrang) 
brought up in Wadai ; king about 1885; 
expelled by Rabuh, 1803 and 1800 ; re- 
stored under French protection, 1807 and 
beginning of 1900. 


(Chiefly after Part 11 of Gustav Nachtigal’s Bahlrfi usd Bfldfln, Berlin, 1881.) 


DA'Ad, king of the heathen 
Tundjer at Kadama in 
Wadai | 

Meiram Atsa. 


Sfllili, ancestor of the Dja‘ltya at Schendi in the Nile valley. 

Yfiwe, settled at Dnbba (N. K. of Wfira). 

'Aid el- Kerim, let Mohammedan rttler of Wadai at Wflra (1635-65). 


CharOt (1655-78). 


Charif (1678-81), t by the 
Tfima-Sultan Mllbls at 
Nyere. 


Sabflu Gfindigin. 


Ya‘qflb Arfls (1081-1707). 

Cliarflt es srhtr (1707-47). 

D)8da (1747-95) : title, Mohammed es-Sfilih, es-Sfirif or Charif liman. 
SSlih Derret (1795-1803). 


‘Abd-elKertm : title Saftton Radama, Mohammed Schorl f Asad, ‘Abdel- Tirftb. Mohammed. Ahmed. Othmfln. 

(1803-13), in 1806 kills ‘Abd 1 1304. flees to Dar Fur, t Jeltl. 


er-Rahm&n Gauranga I of 
Bagtrmi. See Table X. 


takes title of ‘Izz 1803. 
Eddin, and then 
Scliert f el-Hfldj. 


Mohammed YflBef, title Chorflftn 
Busflta, (Cbartffn ; 1813-29) 

1 1813. at Tan. 


Idris. Seif on- Dayog. Djflfer. 
Nasr. 


*Ahd el-' A sit 
(18*29-35). 


Rflqlb, 1829. 


Mohammed 
(Tintalak) in 
Dar Fur, 
missing since 
1861. 


Adam (1835, administrator 
of kingdom ; Kamkolak 
Abfl Oinmi). \ 


‘Izs ed-dtn, changes named with his cousin, and calls himself 
Mohammed SchertJ ibn-Sfliih-Derrefc (1836-58) ; the murderer 
of Vogel. 


*Ali (1856-76). 

* Yflsef (1876- 

e middle of 

1898). 

1 I 

8 other Mohammed Dudu 

sons, (from beginning 

of 1902). 


Ahmed ben-Ali 
(beginning of 
1901 to begin- 
ning of 1992). 


1 

Ibr&him (middle of 
1898-beginning of 
1901). 


Ahmed sinrAl868 In Kflka 
with ‘Omar el-Klneml 
(of. Table IX). 


(Chiefly after <>. Nacbtigal’s Sahfai und Sudln, Part ID, edited by E. Oroddeck, Leipsig, 1889.) 
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XII a. Unknown Chief of the Kftra 


Kuroma, 


by tat marriage. 


I 


F3ra (daughter) 

Shau (Bau), titl*,~Diirahlt (Dorsid), Dali (Deltl BabSr), founder of the 

last ruler of the Tunjer dynasty on K6ra dynasty in Mount Nfimo 

Mount Bt in the Korfi Mountains, h .. , 

missing in TBra. (l)SabQu. (lOY)Blkar. (11?) BahSr. 


by ‘id marriage Ahmed el-Maqftr, ancestor 


r< ttiiuwvur 

of the Tunjtr in 
l)ar Fur. 




(12?) Bahct. (4) Darsud. 
[In addition relationsiiip not traced, of 
(7) Solbutte ibn- Mohammed, (8) Saref 
ibn •Omar, (9) Salih ibn-Salfim.j 


I 

(2) Kdrisdjal. 


Kttru. 

I 


Uni. 


I- 


(5) Tiimuiu (Tnnsaiu), 
I ancestor of tlio 

f Mnssalalt. 

Tir Salum. 


(3) Diatom. (6) Terendim. 


SulrmHn Salon : known am the Arab, later founder of the Mohammedan 
bar Fur Kingdom (1596-1037). 

MtlJl, (1037 -82). 


r 


Giggeri (1682). 6 hoiis. Ahmed Kuhkor (1082-1722) at Uurri, Murni, and Anally at Abfi Asel. 


I” 


Mohammed Daura 
(Moli. Harut, 

1722-32). 

I 1 1 

Mfltd Augrib. •Omar, title Lite, 1732- 
39, t in Wad&i. 


Numerous sons ( Kuni, 
Yahishega, Knduk, 
Felpello, Abyftd, etc. 


YOsef Deleb. Tiiliir. 


Buhari. Mohammed el- Fad l 

| (1799- 1839 ; udiuin- 

Tirub. istrat or, 1799-1 H02; 

Abft Bheik Karra) 
aulatueH the Kr6fjA.t 
and others (cf. 
Table XII h). 


Abd er-Jlahmdn 
at nl-Ffisher 
(1785-99). 

1 

Haathu 
*1- Kerim. 


Molmmmed 
TO ah 
(1752-85). 


Aim *1 Qftsun 

(1739-52). 


AbftM- 
Medi na 
(Abu 
Madiau, 
1833). 


IxhA<|A, 
I 1788. 
L 


Habib. 


I 


SlbAr. 


TiUilr. Del Qftsirn. 


Abu Bekr. Mohammed el-Haatu (1839-73 1 , 

Abdulla hi Dud Kenya, elected 
Sultan, 1880, after death of Ilaran 
el-Resclnd ; a prisoner of the Ka- 
lifa, 1880 ; the last “ Bultun of Dar 
Fur.” 

Abu k-Beschr, 
t 1874. 


llindb Allah surnuulera 
to Egyptians, end of 
1874, t in Egypt. 


Hasan. 


FOr NflrPn, 
and 6 other 
sons. 


Bosh, RAf od-DIn, 1 1875, 
In war against SihAr at 
Kabkahia. 


JIarun el- llesvhtd, t 1879 in wax against 
the Egyptians under Hlalui. 


’Abd er- Rahman, surrenders, 
end of 1874, to Egyptians ; 
t in Eprpt. 

Several sons living in Egypt. 


Ibrahim Koiko (Brilhtin ; 1873-74), 
t at MeuawAtji against HlbGr. 


Bon, prisoner at Cairo, 1875. 


(Partly after G. Nuchtlgal’s Hah&rft. und Sfld&n, III, edited by E. U rod deck, Leipzig, 1889; partly after Rudolf BlatLu’e 
Fire and Bword in the Sudan, Leipzig, 1896.) 


XII b. Molm mined cd-Haurf. 


'Ab '^llah el*Dja‘$nis, ancestor of the DjOhcinA (= Arabs of Dar Fur). 


. r 


Hammed el-Afzer, ancestor of the Fesara , who are 
among the oldest Arab colonists of Africa (ZIMlya 
Kuruinstya, Q&t&rTua ; Mfiltya, Aulftl ‘AbdQu, 
Ma‘aqTla; Habbftbtn, DjelledW, Mejfaifn, Aulfid 
Igot, Beni Uinm R&n and Bent Djerr&r). 


Hammed el-AJzem, 
ancestor of the group 
of el-l>fuzm. 


Djnn fld. 


daughter (wife of one Turrudj}' 
ancestress of the Uamr 
(Horn r). 


BhSkir. 

Dahmesh. 

Bedr, ancestor of the Jledriya . 


Rise hid, ancestor of the 
Auiad Mthid inWadSi 
and BornQ. 


Helmat, ancestor of the 
Jfeimat (HtdyYmfit or 
HfiyTrattt; Ta’fiischa 
and Habantya). 


Rakal, ancestor of the Er[ m 
[•OrSqftt), subdued by Mohammed 
about 1800 (cf. Table XII). 

*AtUL 


Misstr, ancestor of the 
Mkrtriya (Meslrtya). 

Ta’aleb, ancestor of the 
TaHTba. 


Rizq, ancestor of the Ueztqhl (BizAqftt, Rlsegad). 

Mabar. ancestor Mahuiftd, ancestor Nfi'b, ancestor of 
of the Mah&riya. of the Mahhmid. the Naw&ibe. 


Bctelq. 


Barek. 

Yistn, ancestor of the Aul&d Yfaftn. 


(After the third part of Gnstav NachtigaTs BahKri und SQdin, edited by E. Groddeck, Leipzig, 1889.) 
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XIII a. Briadza (Adza), lot king of AuIq (Anglo) in the Eweland (Slave Count after the emigration of thft Ewoawo from 
Notsie (Norlaie, 5 days’ journey from the count) ; founder of the Adzoviwo dynasty about 1700. 

2. Nditsi, son of Adzu’s sister Ahurna ; also of the royal house of the Adzoviwo on the father’s aide. 

3. Nyage of the royal family of the Batewo, came — voluntarily (?) — to Geuyi or Whlawu. 

4. Hato of the Adzoviwo family. 

6. Atiasa, ditto, waged war with the Danes at Keta, 1780. 

6. Gbagba, bom in Genyi, grandson of Nyage, killed by the Aulfiern (?'. 

7. Amedo (Kpeglft), third king, and still reigning from the Bate family : deprived of his independence by England, 1886. 

(After an unpublished communication by letter from the missionary C. Spies* in Bremen, founded upon the following state- 
ment of the Kwe Christian Stefano Hiob Kwadzo) : 

Sriadza is said to have been the first king after the exodus from Notaie. He led hi* subjects from thence to the coast. He is 
said to have been a good and powerful ruler. On his arrival at the coast, lie discovered that his royal chair of ivory was 
iiiiHsiug : he left it in Ngtsie os a present of his nephew Fui. The latter woh careful to seud it back to Briadza. Hence 
originated the law that the nephew should inherit from the uncle. 

Under Briudza’s rule, many wars are said to have taken place. Sriadza's name is a family name to the present day, and in 
the royal family the adherents of the Sriadza are known as Adzgviwo. 

Nditsi is said to have been the second king of the Aiiloor : his. mother's name was Ahuma; she was a sister of the Briadza. 
llis father was also of the royal family of the Adzgviwo. Nditsi is said to have been a good king. Under him the cus- 
tom was introduced of heating the drum near an Auloer who was heavily iu debt, the man being then put to death. 

Nyage is named as the third king of the Ahloer. . By extraction he was of the royal family of the Batewo. His reputation is 
exceedingly hud. On the death of King Nditsi, lie was put upon the throne as being a good ruler, but he did not main- 
tain his reputation. The Auloer say that a great plague of locuHts occurred in his reign. He did not finish his life in 
Atilg ; important business culled Inin to Gonyi or Whlawu, and lie did uot return. 

Hato, the fourth king, now came to the throne. All were pleased with his good government. He was also of the Briadza 
fuinily : no one bus anything but good to sny of him. 

Atiasa succeeded him ns the fifth king of Aulo. Being of the royal family of the Hato, he was also of the noble Briadza family. 
He wuh much helmed of his people. Under his rule broke out the war between the Danes and Aulfier iu Keta. He 
w'as famous uh a warrior, before becoming king. 

Gbagtut , the sixth king of Anlo, is said to have Wen a grnmlson of Nyage. He was born in Genyi, and was placed on the 
throne by the Chief Aehola. A famine broke out in his reign. Ills behaviour Is said to have been unworthy of a kiug : 
lie was uddiclcd to driuk~and wundering from hut to hut ; he was one of the Bate family. The Ahloer made a compact 
to appoint no other king of the Bate family. It is told that the Ahloer themselves put liim to death because of his mis- 
goverument, and as he wus not of the Aulfi race. 

A nu‘d<j or tCpegla, the reigning king, iu the seventh of the line. He was also of the Bate royal family. When the assembly 
was held in Ahln to olect a king, great search was made for anot her royal family, and none was found. Although the 
Adzoviwo desired a man of their own race, the elders of the Anlfi wore opposed thereto. Awedg is the third king of the 
Bate family. In his reign the English came and burnt the capital of Aulo, which was a great grief to tho Aulfier. They 
scorned their king and said, because a Bate reigns over us, no “world ” comes to us, we lack prosperity. 

Although not king, Xamlapn , tho Aiiloor, was formerly considered the greatest warrior : he is said to have waged many wars 
with the Blutfiurn. At the present duy, the greatest warrior is Tenge, the first, chief of the Anyako (beyond the lagoon 
of Keta): at the heud of tho people of AtgkS, Whuti, and SrOghe he bravely, though in vain, defended his country 
agulunt the English iu the battle of Whuti; he lived 14 years alone in Togo (later German territory), aud was again 
restored to tho good graces of the English m May, 1'JfiO, iu Accra, as “ king of Anyako.” 


XI 11 b. Vicuo, 1st king of Aveng, the district beyond the Keta lagoon on the frontier of .Aulfi : he led his people into the 
diutrict they now occupy from Avo (so called after the heathen god Avegoj. 

2. A k tiding bo, son of the Tsimaui of Dfiffi. 

3. Sakpaku, reigning king. 

The people of Aveng are divided Into two parts, and have joined with tho descendants of the Kponiadzi, Daffinyaml, 
Tfid/.ienu, KlokOwe, and Gafutsikgwo - Masi tribes, who came to Wliute iu Avouo in the service of the secret religion 
of Vewe. 

(After au unpublished communication by letter of the missionary C. Spiess, also founded upon the narrative of the 'above, 
named convert.) 
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Bgypi^ 


IV 

EGYPT 

By CARL NIEBUHR 


1. ANCIENT EGYPT 

T HE African continent suffers from no lack of great rivers. The theory 
however, that extensive river systems are an indispensable geographical 
condition if primitive peoples are to initiate and develop a civilization 
of their own, has proved as fallacious in the case of the Dark Continent 
as in that of South America (Yol. I,p. 286). A special feature of both land masses 
is the fact that they are connected with their neighbouring continents by a narrow 
isthmus. In each case, when we pass the isthmus, we meet with a civilization 
which may be described as a continuation of that existing in the main continent, 
and we may therefore conclude that for the development of this civilization a pri- 
mary condition was the existence of these natural passages; compared with these, 
the favourable character of the countries # into which they led was, though indis- 
pensable, of wholly secondary importance. We cannot speak of Egyptian civili- 
zation as African in the sense in which the early Babylonian, the Chinese, and the 
Indian civilizations can be called Asiatic. A similar distinction may perhaps be 
drawn in the case of the centres of civilization in South America. The Spaniards 
made their appearance there at an epoch which may be considered as parallel to 
that of the Assyrian invasion of Egypt. The conquerors came into collision with 
a kind of political reflux from the south. It is supposed that the Inca kingdom 
established itself in some southern centre of early civilization, and then pushed 
northward upon a path already trodden by others. Similarly, in later Assyrian 
times, Egyptian civilization was thought to be of pure African origin, and to have 
advanced northward along the Nile from MeroB of Ethiopia. The deductions 
which have been drawn from eitlidr case dearly depend entirely upon the hypo- 
thetical occurrence of the earliest of those national conflicts, the investigation of 
which has only recently begun. Investigators have, however, successfully deci- 
phered the Egyptian monuments, and their range of knowledge has been extended 
by the aid of ethnology and the science of comparative archaeology. The early 
recognition of the fact that we are to a certain extent investigating the forerunners 
of our own civilization has proved an additional stimulus to enquiiy. Of these 
advantages the most important is lacking to American antiquity, though the silent 
memorials of past civilizations in the Cordilleras display in many respects a mys- 
terious similarity to the monuments of the Nile valley (cf. Vol. I, p. 167). 

•The work of excavation in Egypt has always been zealously pursued an* 3 
always with some result ; but activity in this direction has been doubled wjJ^ 
the last,t$n yea*s, and under vastly improved methods. The chief 
been the acquisition of greater knowledge of the earliest antiquity. 
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ningB of civilization, a term synonymous, in the present state of our knowledge, 
with the beginnings of the “ Old Kingdom,” have been greatly illuminated by 
numerous, and for the most part unexpected, discoveries. But among these no 
evidence of progress proceeding from other than Asiatic sources is to be found. 

A. Ancient Egypt 

(a) The Country . — In prehistoric times the habitable Egypt of to-day formed 
a long, narrow-shaped gulf extending from the Mediterranean to the first cataract; 
its size and configuration are comparable with that of the Red Sea, if it be remem- 
bered that this neighbouring gulf is shorter and turned in the opposite direction. 
In a comparatively short time this gulf was tilled up by the heavy deposits of silt 
which the Nile still continues to bring down, every year increasing its delta. In 
the interior of the country this alluvial deposit now has an average depth of about 
tliirty-five feet, in the delta regions a depth of forty-four feet. During the months 
of low water, April and May, the river falls some fourteen feet below the level of 
its banks at Cairo, and almost twenty-eight feet at Thebes. The rainfall in Egypt 
is of small amount, and were it not for the regular flooding of the Nile valley in 
October a country now arable would be at the most a region of arid steppes. The 
continued regularity of the Nile floods is due to the fact that the bed of the stream 
lies at a higher level than the valley on either side of it. Thus in Egypt the 
course of the Nile by its own deposits has formed a ridge in the middle of the 
valley along which it flows ; here then' we have a river that avoids the line of 
depression, which under ordinary circumstances would form its bed. An idea may 
he formed of the effects caused by the deposits of the Nile upon the general level 
of the country within a single period of historical time, by comparing the forty-six 
feet of water now necessary to flood the valley with the thirty-two feet required 
during the Roman period. 

At Assuan (the Sunnu of ancient Egypt and the Greek Syene), in lat. 24° N., 
and therefore close to the tropic of Cancer, the Nile leaves Nubia and begins its 
lower course, first breaking through a granite harrier which has thrust itself be- 
tween the ridges of red sandstone that extend along the sides of the valley to this 
point. The fragments of rock in the river bed, large enough at this point to form 
islands, render the navigation of this first cataract extremely difficult (cf. for the 
other cataracts, p. 547). At a distance of thirty-eight miles below Assuan, at 
Gebel Selseleh, the sandstone formation draws nearer to the course of the Nile, 
narrowing the river bed to the breadth of three hundred yards. 'When this gorge 
has been passed, the fall of the river is very gradual, from Assuan to Cairo barely 
three hundred feet, and from thence to the coast thirty-two feet, so that the river 
is free to extend as it will. The mountain chains to the right and left retreat fur- 
ther and further from the stream, and at Edfu change to a tertiary chalk formation. 
At Luxor, the site of ancient Thebes, the arable land of the valley is over six miles 
in breadth. A short distance further on begins the system of ^Irrigation canals. 
The eastern mountain chain preserves its precipitous character until it joins near 
°airo the Mokattam range, which there takes a turn to the west. The rolling 
on the western side permit the passage o£ *he so-called Joseph's Canal (feahr 
the most ancient of all the irrigation streams of any sizf, which branches 
> river in lat. 27° 5' N., and after flowing parallel to the Nile tor a dis- 
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tance of over four hundred and fifty miles, passes the line of hills and creates the 
habitable district of the Fay dm. In early times this western dependency of Egypt 
was watered by a great stagnant lake, the “ lake Moeris ” of the Greeks (p. 622) ; in 
modem times the canal now flows further to the west, into the brackish “ lake of 
horns M (Birket el-Kerfin, one hundred and thirty feet below the sea level), although 
its water still continues to fertilise a considerable portion of the Fayftm. 

Some twelve miles below Cairo the Nile, which there attains a breadth of over 
three hundred feet, divides into the two branches by which it now reaches the sea, 
— the Rosetta Nile (Raschid) and the Damietta Nile (l)amyat), at which point the 
Delta begins. In remote antiquity this district consisted almost entirely of marsh 
land ; at the present day it has an area of thirteen thousand five hundred square 
miles, a coast line of one hundred and eighty miles in length, and is intersected by 
a net-work of streams with a total length of eight thousand four hundred miles. 
The regulation of the Nile floods, a dillicult task in this low-lying region, was first 
attempted in the nineteenth century by the construction of the barrage works, a 
great dam at the southern extremity of the Delta. Of the seven chief mouths as 
known to classical antiquity by which the Nile flows into the Mediterranean, the 
Bolbitine corresponds with the Rosetta Nile; the western arm, the Canopic, was 
replaced in 1820 by the Mahmudiyeh Canal, which flows into the lagoon near 
Alexandria. To the east of the Rosetta Nile follow in order the Rebenny tic, the 
Phatnic (the Damietta), the Mendesian, the Tanitic, and the Pclusian ; the three 
last named form a connection between Lafce Menzaleh and the sea, but correspond 
to the mouths of like name which enter its southern shorn 

To the east Egypt is separated from Asia by the Suez Canal, which was opened 
in 1869. It crosses a number of salt lakes, which have existed between the Nile 
and this point from the earliest times, to join tin*. Wadi Tumil&l at Isnmilin, an 
ancient fresli-water canal which had fallen into decay at an early date. 

The land which is fertilised by all these channels from Assuan to the borders 
of the Delta has an area in round numbers of eighteen thousand five hundred 
square miles, that is, a little more than Belgium. The population, however, is at 
least a third more numerous, numbering nine million seven hundred and tliirty- 
rine thousand four hundred and five inhabitants, according to the census of 1897. 
The total area of the country, a large proportion of which consists of the barren 
districts of the Arabian desert (between the Nile and the Red Sea) and the Libyan 
desert, which loses itself in the Sahara on the west, amounts, according to the 
calculations of the Egyptian general staff, to about six bundled and forty thou- 
sand square miles. 

The names under which Egypt has been known to neighbouring peoples in the . 
course of history have never yet been satisfactorily explained. The native name 
for the country was “ Kemt,” in later forms “ Kemi ” and “Cherni,” signifying the 
land of dark soil; the ancient Egyptians called themselves simply Rometu, 
“ the people.” ^ater investigations have made it probable that the name Egypt 
may have been derived from the native name of the town or the temple precinct 
of Memphis, Ha-ka-ptah. As early as 1400 n. c. the country was known to for- 
eigners under the form “ Hikupta The Semitic peoples called the country IV^isr, 
or (in Hebrew) Misrajim. The kn%a of Egypt, at any rate those of the eighteenth 
dynasty? in theif letters to foreign powers generally styled themselves rulers of 
* Misri” However, the origin and the meaning of the word, whic^ -to-day in its 
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Arabic form Masr denotes both the country and its capital, Cairo, remain to be 
explained. 

The same uncertainty prevails with regard to the name Neilos, by which the 
Greeks called the river. The ancient Egyptians called the Nile Hapi ; but this 
word then became a mythological term, and was only used in poetical language, 
somewhat as the term Father Rhine is now employed in Germany. In popular 
language its place was taken by Atur (river), from which the Coptic, the last sur- 
viving dialect of ancient Egypt, has preserved the form Jero or Jaro, which proba- 
bly resembled the term universally in use. The Israelites called the Nile Je5r, 
the Assyrians, Jaru ; and in Syria the Delta region was known about 1380 B. c. as 
the couutry of “ Jarimuta,” of which word the second part still awaits explanation. 

(6) The Earliest Inhabitants and the Beginnings of Civilization . — Egyptolo- 
gists are now agreed that ancient Egyptian civilization originated in the east, but 
opinions are still divided as to the origin of the earliest inhabitants of the land. 
Both the negroes and the western neighbours of the Delta, the Libyan nations, 
have been considered possible progenitors ; but the fundamental objection to this 
theory, that the Egyptian language must have been of Asiatic origin, no longer 
holds good, and in modem times has been displaced by the theory of an Arabic 
source. A number of important points, however, have not as yet received proper 
examination. In the first place, the negroes are no longer considered to be the 
earliest inhabitants of Central Africa ; it is much more probable that they crossed 
the Straits of Bab el-Mandeb in remote antiquity by the path which the “ Hamites ” 
(the Nubians, Bishari, Galla, and Somali) followed after them. With the excep- 
tion of the Mediterranean coast, the only points at which the invasion of Egypt by 
a horde or army of any size is at all possible are the former Isthmus of Suez, the 
Libyan border of the Delta on the opposite side, and finally the pass of Assuan 
in the south. In antiquity the Nile valley was absolutely closed against the 
advance of large armies from the east, from Cairo upward, and the same remark 
applies to the west. Oases, it is true, are by no means entirely wanting, but their 
situation is not such as to have permitted a direct attack upon the pass into the 
valley between Assuan and Fayftm. 

In the age of the Ptolemys and the Romans the eastern desert was inhabited 
by a nomadic race, known to the Egj r ptians who wrote in Greek as Trogodytes 
(not Troglodytes, which would mean cave dwellers). It was only in the region 
between the Nile and the Red Sea, where they were secure from any persistent 
pursuit or expulsion, that the remnants of the most ancient of any civilized races 
. of Northeast Africa were able to maintain their primitive existence, after the 
desirable lands in the river valley had been wrested from them by conquerors in 
a higher stage of civilization. Artemidorus (about 270 B.c.) writes as follows 
upon the habits of this people : “ The Trogodytes lead a nomadic life ; their several 
tribes are ruled by chiefs of unlimited power. Women and children are held in 
common ; only the families of chiefs are excepted. Whoever defies the wife of a 
^chieftain must pay a fine of one sheep. The women take great care in blackening 
'^ir eyebrows. Shells are worn round the neck as a charm against witchcraft. 

^s occur for the possession of the pasttirfe lands; the conflict is begun with 
^tinued with.*'! and should a wound be inflicted with these weapons, 
^nives * lat * * K t into play ; thereupon the women rush between them 
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and reconcile them by their appeals. Their food consists of flesh and bones, which 
are mingled together and crushed, wrapped in skins and then roasted and lor?] 
prepared in various ways by the cooks, whom they call unclean. Thus they devour 
not only the flesh, but also the skin and bones ; they also partake of blood mingled 
with milk. The drink of the great majority is an infusion of buckthorn; the 
chiefs, however, drink a kind of mead, for which purpose honey is pressed from a 
certain flower. . . . They invariably go naked, hung about with a skin and carry- 
ing a club. They are not only mutilated, but some of them are also circumcised, 
like the Egyptians. Some of tjie Trogodytes bury their dead, fastening the legs of 
the corpse to the neck with withes of buckthorn ; they then joyfully and with 
laughter pile stones upon the corpse until it is hidden from view. Then they set 
up a goat’s horn upon the pile and go their way. They travel by night, and hang 
bells upon the male beasts of burden, in order to frighten away wild animals by 
the noise. Asa protection against these they also carry torches and bows, and 
remain on the watch to protect their flocks all night long ; they then sing a certain 
song around their tires.” 

From the above observation concerning blackened eyebrows it follows that the 
Trogodytes were a comparatively fair race, at any rate that they were not negroes. 
Community of women, and therefore naturally of children, points to a stage of 
development in family life which has only recently been described from a scien- 
tific point of view ; in this case, the collective interference of the women becomes 
a determining factor in tribal quarrels. Probably we have here an instance of 
“ Punalua marriage.” The exclusive right to private marriage possessed by the 
chiefs is probably to be regarded as a sign that the system was decaying. Similar 
modes of burial are to be found far and wide in Central and Southern Africa at 
the present day. The goat’s horn placed above the grave (of. Fig. I* of the plate 
facing p. 20C) of Yol. I) was the “ totem” of the deceased, which he wore while 
alive, suspended from his neck together with the shells. Hence it may be inferred 
that the Trogodytes, from an ethnological point of view, were a race intermediate 
between the Hottentots and Bushmen. The connection between the Trogodytes 
and the primitive population of Central Africa, a fair people of small stature, is 
further confirmed by our better knowledge of the pygmy races at the sources of the 
Niie and in the Congo district. The existence of these latter was well known to 
the ancients, and individual representatives occasionally made their way to Egypt. 
Whatever changes may have taken place in the distribution of the African peoples, 
such changes were invariably to the disadvantage of the primitive pygmy races of 
Africa. A proof, however, that the pygmies once inhabited the southern l)elta, and 
its natural continuation, the Nile valley, is to be seen in the fact of their otherwise 
inexplicable presence in Madagascar (together with their Wasimba remains and 
graves formed of heaps of stones, a custom unknown to the other indigenous races), 
which again is evidence for their wide ethnographic distribution in ancient times. 

The first appearance of foreign invaders in Egypt, as also that of the negroes in 
Central Africa, belongs to the dark ages of pre-history. But there must have been 
a time at which such attacks, which were as a rule made from the northeast, were 
repeajbgd with greater vigour; otherwise the invaders would never have attained 
the important success which they had clearly won at the epoch of the earliest K 
toricai monuments, for these show that a closely organised Egyptian Sta* 
even then in existence. 
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Only a few years ago, enquiry into the origin of Egypt and its civilization was 
entirely founded upon the list of kings drawn up by the priest Manetho (p. 599) 
about 260 B. c. According to this list, Menes, the first king of the whole country, 
who was indeed preceded by ten unnamed human rulers, began in his person the 
“ first dynasty,” a fixed starting point which had been accepted by learned Egyptian 
writers long before Manetho. The list given in the “ papyrus of kings ” in the 
Turin Museum, dating probably from 1500 b. c., also begins with Menes (Egyptian, 
“ Mena”), and names as his predecessors the Shes-u-Hor, that is, the successors of 
the god Ilorus. These then were (le mi-gods ; they also appear in Manetho’s list under 
the name of “ Nekyes,” though separated from Meries by the ten human rulers 
previously mentioned. The chief account of this monarch states that he came 
from Thinis, the district round Abydos, somewhat to tlie^iorth of Thebes, and pro- 
ceeded to Memphis, where he established his capital. Thus the region considered 
in historical times as the original settlement lay in the south. This hypothesis, 
in itself highly probable, lias been entirely confirmed by the recent excavations 
undertaken by W. M. Flinders Petrie at Tuch and Balias, and in 1899 at Hou by 
K Amdlineau, and J. de Morgan at Negada and at Abydos itself, — points at no 
great distance from one another on the west bank of the Nile, — as well as by the 
work of J. li. Quibell at Kom el-Ahmar (Ifieraconpolis) in 1898 (see the map, 
“ Egypt, Dar Fur, and Abyssinia”). On the other hand, the list of kings given 
by Manetho is not only very full, but also begins at the right place, and provides 
connecting links between a number of figures which emerge dimly from the dark- 
ness of a remoter antiquity. The historical value of the connection is, however, 
extremely doubtful. 

All the above-mentioned excavations are grouped around the king’s tomb at 
Negada and the remains of the primitive buildings at Hieraconpolis; with these 
must be connected the discoveries made in the extensive burial-grounds at Balias 
and Tuch, close by Negada, found by Petrie in 1895. The great tomb of Negada 
proved to be an erection of sun-dried bricks, the remains of which now form a 
buried rubbish heap some one hundred and sixty feet long and eighty feet wide. 
The interior was divided into chambers, the largest of which occupied the centre. 
Here the body of the king was laid out upon the bier ; the other chambers, which 
decreased in size as they approached the outer walls, contained the sacrificial offer- 
ings. The vessels holding the latter were for the most part broken into fragments 
on the occasion of the burial ceremony. The whole building, and the central 
chamber in particular, was then destroyed by a great fire, so that it is still a matter 
of doubt whether we have here to deal with a fire necropolis similar to that of 
the ancient Babylonians, or with the traces of a later destruction, which did not 
perhaps take place before post-Christian times. The theory that the body was 
immediately consumed is supported by the discovery of five smaller, but other- 
wise simitar edifices, one at Orn el-Gaab (“ the mother of pots,” so called from 
the numerous . potsherds there found), and four others at Abydos, excavated by 
Am&ineau in 1896. ' 

The field graves which contained human remains at the time of their discovery 
afford evidence of two different modes of burial. By the method now recognised 
\the more primitive, bodies were laid simf£y in the earth or within a lining of' 
wrapped in reed mats or hides and placed in an * embryonal " position, the' 
<\fixed in a sitting posture, the knees drawn up to the chest and the arms 
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J)ent, so that the hands cover the face. These bodies were invariably laid on the 
^ieffc side and never seated upright. Petrie found that in the majority of cases 
the heads were pointed toward the south and the faces turned to the west The 
second method of burial did not attempt to preserve the body in its entirety, an d 
although contemporary with the above, nevertheless affords indications of certain 
ethnographical differences then existing among the inhabitants of the Egypt of 
that epoch. In this latter case the graves, sometimes oval, sometimes rectangular, 
t are often lined with burnt or sun-dried clay, and contain the remains of skeletons 
promiscuously thrown together and frequently incomplete. According to 6. 
Schweinfurth we have here to deal with a secondary form of burial, similar to that 
in use at the present day among many African tribes. The deceased is first buried 
in the hut in which he dwelt during his lifetime ; after a certain lapse of time the 
body is disinterred, the more or less fragmentary remains being laid in a new and 
permanent place of burial 

The most salient features of the civilization of this early period are the facts 
that the bodies are not mummified — in all probability the art of embalming the 
dead was then unknown; further, that this people were in a state of transition 
from the later neolithic to the bronze age ; and finally, that the implements of the 
period already showed a considerable development of artistic skill. Together with 
numerous beautifully worked implements of stone, including knives of high quality, 
bronze utensils, and objects of ivory, linen cloth and gold ornaments have been 
discovered. The greatest progress, however, is shown in the pottery of the time, 
although the large vessels of every kind of pattern show no trace of turning on the 
potter's wheel Furthermore, it is clear that basket-making was here the parent 
art of clay-moulding, and therefore one of the earliest acquired of human accom- 
plishments. The Egyptians of the Negada period also gave the surface of their 
pottery a granitic appearance ; their panel ornamentation showed a preference for 
spirals, wave and N lines, as well as for rows of triangles, a characteristically 
African design. Their representations of men and animals show that their art had 
already reached a high stage of development. The ostrich often appears depicted 
walking in single file and as often at full speed ; the same animal is also repre- 
sented in the ancient wall-chisellings (graffiti) at Arb-Assuan, a few miles below 
the first cataract, according to Alfred Wiedemann, the most southerly point at 
which sculptures of the Negada period^ have been discovered. Pictures of the 
camel or the horse nowhere appear ; the cat also seems to be unrepresented, while 
elephants constantly recur, and are sometimes boldly depicted as balanced on the 
mountain tops. Antelopes, goats, bulls, asses, and geese, lions, hippopotami, croco- 
» diles, jackals, dogs, scorpions, all kinds of fish, and finally the sparrow-hawk, the 
bird sacred to Horns, are the chief representatives of the animal world in the 
art of this period. In contrast to the drawing in profile hitherto known as 
* Egyptian," an attempt is made at foreshortening, movement being indicated by 
eqrving the legs, and in the case of the ostriches by the oarlike posture of the 
Wings. The measured stride of men and animals characteristic of the later art does 
not appear in the drawings of this period. Scorpions and crocodiles stretch their 
legs outj sideways with a resultant lifelike appearance of crawling which is not to 
be found in later work. It may also be mentioned that the Nile river-boats a ray 
pictured qui£q as often as one would.have expected. 

Of particular interest are the tall sacrificial urns, often four or five feg b tlf 
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tapering to a point at the bottom, and the slate tablets used as amulets for the 
dead. The urns differ only in their elongated form from those in use in Egypt at 
the present day, but the means of stoppering employed is worthy of mention. The 
narrow orifice was covered with a disc of burnt clay upon which were placed two 
bell-shaped lids, also of clay, one fitting over the other, the stopper having thus the 
appearance of a sugar-loaf. Before firing, designs were printed upon the lids by 
means of circular seals ; naturally the impressions upon the innermost lid are gen- 
erally in the better state of preservation. The designs most numerous are the Horus 
names of the kings (indicated by the picture of a sparrow-hawk above the inscrip- 
tion), pictures of animals, and various ornaments. The art of writing, therefore, 
though but little practised in the early days of the Negada period, was not unknown ; 
proper names could, at any rate, be inscribed. The amulets of slate are called 
“ palettes,” because their pictorial designs, usually consisting of animals, sometimes 
show traces of colouring. Remnants of rouge paint have also been found in the 
graves which contain bodies buried in a crouching position ; in these graves alone 
have such u palettes ” been discovered. The tablet of slate was laid between the 
hands and face of the deceased ; its use as an amulet is indisputably established. 
In most cases holes are found drilled in the tablets, whence it may be conjectured 
that they were worn during the possessors’ lifetime. Consequently these talis- 
mans had nothing to do with the probable custom of rouging the Negada bodies 
buried in a sitting posture previous to interment. A unique headless figure dis- 
covered in one of the graves at Tuch bears extraordinary painted or tattooed designs 
on the trunk and limbs. 

In the spring of 1898 J. E. Quibell directed his attention to the temple of Hiera- 
conpolis situated further to the south ; another chambered tomb surrounded by a 
wall of bricks was brought to light, and in this case it was possible to announce 
a discovery dating within historic times. The structure had been twice renovated, 
for the first time in the sixth and again during the twelfth dynasty of Manetho. 
From this it is concluded, or rather presumed, that the Egyptians of 1900 B. c„ which 
was a period of literary activity, were acquainted with the affairs and history of the 
Negada period, in contrast to the Egyptians of the New Empire, whose lists of kings 
display a complete ignorance of that epoch. One of the most striking of the dis- 
coveries at Hieraconpolis is a statue of King “ Bash.” (?) The king is represented 
in a sitting position, clad in a long, strangely fashionod garment ; upon his head is 
the globular-topped crown of Upper Egypt; on the pediment are sculptures of 
defeated enemies from the “ north-land,” that is, the Delta. According to inscrip- 
tions found on two vases, Bash ruled over the land as far south as the first cataract, 
and united Upper and Lower Egypt. Nar-Mer, the second king of the same period, 
is named on other fragments of vases. The information afforded by the vases is 
supplemented by a slate tablet, with drawings on either face representing events 
that had taken place in the north. In a thicket of papyrus in the Delta country 
the defeated enemy lies prone upon the earth. Surrounded by nobles, the king 
appears at the place of execution, wearing the double crown of Upper and Lower 
Egypt ; before him lie the decapitated bodies of the dead. The capture of fortified 
towns is symbolised by a bull running against the walls. The remaining drawings 
on this slab are a development of Negada sit in its earlier style. 

N One feature peculiar to the Negada graves has been emphasised by Wiedejnanh, 
the recurrence of skulls of bulls and goats or gazelles. These continue 
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to form part of the offerings to the dead in later times. In the Syrian tribute to 
the Pharaohs reproductions of a homed bull's or gazelle’s head, often in the form 
of covers for ornamental vessels, were sent as specimens of Syrian pottery or metal 
work ; such objects did not form a part of the tribute paid by Syria to other nations. 
Thus the origin and significance of these gifts were intimately connected with the 
prehistoric age in Egypt. Wiedemann also mentioned in this connection the 
ritual use of the " Hathor masks ” (faces of horned men) of the Egyptian temples, 
■ as well as the heads of cattle on the ends of staves. " The conventionalised and 
anthropomorphised cow's head at the end of a staff was at the time of the twelfth 
dynasty a symbol the significance of which had been long forgotten. Heads of 
cattle fixed upon stakes reaching to the top of the canopy surrounded the coffin in 
the grave of Neb-em-khut of the fourth dynasty/* The ideograph of the sacred 
name of the city of Hou, where Petrie discovered the skulls of cattle in the graves, 
consisted of symbols evolved from the original cow’s head fetish. 

During the Negada period two races of different origin, the one subject to the 
other, dwelt together in Upper and Middle Egypt. Inasmuch as the conquerors 
of a civilized country are not necessarily in all respects more enlightened than the 
conquered, we may, contrasting the bodies buried in an "embryonal” position with 
the fragmentary remains, consider the former as belonging to the earlier race of 
inhabitants. But the amalgamation of the two races, which probably preserved 
their individuality for a few generations, must have become complete soon after 
the time from which these graves date. The difference in the methods of burial, 
together with the position of nobility assumed by the dominant race, may have 
served during these early times to preserve the consciousness of a different origin ; 
for mankind invariably clings pertinaciously to burial customs. Appearances also 
speak for the fact that bronze was first brought to Egypt during the Negada period 
by the conquering race, but the use of this metal even at that time was in many 
respects in its infancy. 

It would be a mistake to consider the ruling people of the Negada period as 
the first race to penetrate from Asia into Upper Egypt ; the conquered people them- 
selves were certainly not "Africans,” for their skill in handicraft was clearly the 
result of an earlier fusion with other races who were likewise undoubtedly of 
Asiatic origin. Consciously or unconsciously, the art of the Negada period was 
most certainly influenced by the Babylonians. Much of this influence seems to 
have been exercised at a comparatively recent date; strangely enough, the slate 
amulets found upon the crouching skeletons (p. 594) show the strongest traces 
of immediate Asiatic influence. Hence it may perhaps be concluded that the 
religious conceptions of the latest intruders had already gained the upper hand, 
but that differences in burial customs bad not yet entirely disappeared. Later 
developments of Egyptian burial customs then displaced the two methods of the 
Negada period, which had flourished side by side. At the same time, the Asiatic 
character of the dominant race must have been gradually obliterated- That the 
invaders came from* comparatively distant lands is evident from the fact that the 
Bedouin neighbours of the Egyptians, who dwelt in Southern Palestine, also buried 
their .dead in an embryonal position, a custom which they retained until a late 
.period* A king of the twelfth dynaMy summons an exile to return from the land 
of Tenu az)4 explains to him the advantages in a future life to be derived from 
burial as a mummy in Egypt. " Then it will not be that thou diest in a distant 
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land, that an Asiatic bury thee, and that men wrap thee in a ram’s skin.” The 
Egyptians had quite forgotten that this was the method of burial which they them- 
selves had practised at an earlier age. 

Our interest in the hypotheses concerning the origin of the neolithic Egyptians 
requires no justification. The results of grave exploration have made it clear 
that the fundamental type of this people was closely allied to the Trogodytes in 
the east, if it was not identical with them. The description given by Artemidorus 
of the Trogodyte custom of binding together the heads and feet of the dead (p. 592) 
is a description of the procedure necessary to secure the bodies in an embryonal 
position. Such details of the customs practised by the desert tribes could only 
have been gathered in Egypt. But Artemidorus’s naive description shows clearly 
that at his time the method of burial employed by the Trogodytes was considered 
as a practice unheard of in Egypt ; his informants were consequently quite un- 
aware that similar graves were to be found in their own country. Thousands of 
years later the goat’s horns of N egada were a leading feature in the funeral rites of 
the Trogodytes ; in Egypt itself during the Negada period the stone-lined graves 
were sunk beneath the level of the ground, a method rarely possible in the hard 
ground of the Trogodyte desert. 

Of capital importance for the decision upon ethnographic grounds of the ques- 
tion whether the neolithic Egyptians and the Trogodytes were of primitive African 
origin, are the ancient rock grattiti at Arb-Assuan, together with certain vase 
paintings found at Abydos and Negada. It A. St. Macalister, who visited the 
Trogodyte desert from Upper Egypt in December, 1 899, speaks of similar drawings 
on the cliffs at the confluence of the Wadi Munila and the Wadi Schaid. Eth- 
nographists have long been well acquainted with the artistic talents of the Bush- 
men (see plate, “ Bushman Drawings,” p. 420); their characteristic drawings of 
men and animals existed before the arrival of any Europeans at the Cape. These 
pictures, executed both in colour and in chiselled outline on the cliff walls, are to 
be found from the immediate neighbourhood of the Cape to a point northward 
beyond the Orange River, and irresistibly invite comparison with the primitive 
productions of the Negada period. 

The assertion that the neolithic Egyptians were of diminutive stature, to which 
the fact of their racial fusion may give some small support, is well within the 
hounds of possibility; indeed Edouard Naville recently declared certain archaic 
figures to be representations of dwarfs. The chief attention of ethnologists has 
been hitherto devoted to the examination of the skulls, and the measurement of 
the general proportions of the body has been unduly neglected. This examination 
has indisputably proved that none of the Negada types correspond with the Egyp- 
tian of the Pharaoh period. The proportions of the skulls found in the southern 
burying-ground at Negada itself repeatedly point to a close connection with the 
Bushmen and Hottentots. According to Petrie, some of the Negada statuettes 
exhibit traces of the steatopygie peculiar to both of these South African tribes 
(see above, p. 419). 

The Egyptians, at any rate those of the eighteenth dynasty, are said to have 
recognised a relationship with the inhabitants of Punt, the land of incense^ which 
lay to the south of the Red Sea. But the statement that the sailors of the Egyptian 
queen Hatshepsut worshipped the goddess Hathor as the deity of Punt is in itself 
insufficient evidence, inasmuch as Hathor was tjie special goddess of seafarers and 
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vouchsafed the favourable wind without which the journey to Punt was impossible. 
From the mural decorations in the temple of D6r el-Bahri, it may be concluded 
that about 1500 B.c. Punt was inhabited by brown-coloured races with an admix- 
ture of negroes. They dwelt in huts built on piles and entered by ladders, and 
endeavoured to acquire articles of metal, and weapons in particular, by means of 
barter. Conversations held by the people of Punt with the Egyptians who had 
landed in this country, and afterward reported in “ oratio recta/* may have led to 
the belief that there was no material difference between the two languages. As, 
however, the people of Punt were strangely enough able to greet the Egyptians by 
their native name ( romctu = simply, people) at their first meeting, this so-called 
piece of evidence may be confidently distrusted. On the contrary, the barbarians 
of Punt were wholly foreign to the Egyptians, and are so represented. 

The condition of political affairs in Egypt at the end of the Nogada period 
shows that in contrast to earlier times the military power of the land had now to 
be directed toward the north, where Libyan tribes had occupied the Delta and 
cut off the Upper Nile from communication. The greatest achievements of Meues, 
the first traditional king, whose tomb is thought to have been discovered in the 
central chamber of the great king's sepulchre at Negada, were his removal of the 
royal residence from the south to Memphis, and his defeat of the Libyans. If 
these statements are correct we might reasonably consider the Negada kings as 
predecessors who had not as yet decided upon this course of action. Bash (p. 51>4) 
was succeeded by his grandson Ha-sekein-m. King Nar-mer's reign must have 
followed a few years later. The reigns of Den and Azyb, the latter of whom seems 
to have been a relative of Ha-sekem-ui, must have fallen within a short time of 
one another. In addition to these we have a number of other names, some of 
which, however, have not yet been certainly deciphered ; in many cases these may 
be the names of later sovereigns who merely deposited the customary offerings at 
the tombs of their predecessors. On the other hand, we also possess some statues 
of officials subordinate to these Negada kings; those from Anch are now at Ley- 
den, and the museum at Bulak contains one crouching in a kneeling position. In 
comparison with the style of the Pharaoh period, they are clearly “primitive 
Egyptian/* though successful as likenesses: all represent undersized men with 
broad noses and prominent cheek bonep. 

If it be true that the removal of the royal residence to Memphis followed as a 
result of the wars of Bash and Nar-nter, we muy hence draw an inference as to the 
political situation at the time of the origin of the Negada kingdom. When the 
predecessors of these kings, together with their Asiatic following, first advanced 
southward along the Nile, they either encountered the most stubborn opposition 
in the region of Abydos, or this region was for a long time threatened from the 
south; probably both cases occurred simultaneously. Conquests are rarely com- 
pleted at one blow ; the gradually dwindling streams of Asiatics from the Delta 
may have been reinforced again and again from the north until Upper Egypt was 
finally secured to the Negada kingdom. The Libyans and the native inhabitants of 
the Delta did not become aggressive until the cessation of the expeditions which 
passed through their country. Then that situation of affairs was brought about of 
whicli the discoveries in the tombs flrform us, and the kingdom of Negada was 
forced to tipm its pwwer against the north. It is probable that the legendary 
struggle between the gods Horns and Set, with its numerous scenes of warfare 
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extending along the entire river, the decisive combat finally taking place for in the 
south at Edfu, — a myth peculiar to the Nile valley, — is founded on the fact 
of the subjugation of Egypt by the mixed Asiatic race of the Negada kingdom. 
The frequency with which the sparrow-hawk emblem of Horus occurs among the 
articles discovered at Negada is a fact of special importance, inasmuch as the 
religious doctrines of this race seem to have but little connection in other respects 
with the later systems of Egyptian mythology. Moreover, it was in consequence 
of a similar connection with the Horus myth that the Shes-u-Hor of the Turin 
papyrus (p. 593) was held in reverence. It is also possible that the differences in 
burial customs prevailing in the Negada period may be evidence for the separate 
existence of a u Horus race ” and of a “ Set race.” 

(«) The Dynasties of the Old Empire. — There is no country in the world that 
can be compared with Egypt in wealth of antiquities. It is true that the valley of 
the Euphrates and Tigris is not far behind in respect of the number of discoveries 
there made, but it can show nothing approaching the variety of objects found in 
Egypt which illustrate the different departments of human activity. Egypt unfolds 
before us the daily life of all classes, from the highest to the lowest ; the methods 
of manufacture and agriculture ; specimens of all articles and utensils of luxury 
and necessity, from children's dolls and draughtsmen to the valuable gold orna- 
ments of royal personages ; the carefully preserved bodies of famous conquerors ; 
the songs, myths and fairy tales that were the delight of young and old ; the 
writing materials with which they were immortalised ; the amulet, the sandals, 
even the wig worn by the scribe, — of all these we have examples, and often in 
abundance. If these fragile remnants have lost something of their freshness in 
the course of thousands of years, the loss can be supplied by the faithful represen- 
tations and richly coloured paintings on the walls of the tombs. 

Invaluable as was the realism of the Egyptian people, it proved unable to 
stand the test the moment tasks were encountered transcending the tangible and 
the visible. The vast achievements of early Eyptian art, and its no less imposing - 
course of development, are only too liable to render us blind to the fact that 
throughout its entire progress it rested upon one and the same foundation, — rigid 
adherence to the material and consequent intellectual constraint. Here, too, we 
have a connecting link of national psychology between the ancient Egyptians and 
individuality of the African races. Among the many proofs that may be cited, 
perhaps the most striking is the typical conventionalism which, in Egypt, inevit- 
ably transformed the doctrines of Christianity. Moreover, our inability to follow 
the evolution of literature and art as a gradual process is not due to chance ; on 
the contrary, each new phase of development seems to have emerged at stated 
intervals as a completed whole, invariably appearing at the end of long periods of 
" the darkness of Egypt,” these intervals being occupied by reviving infusions of 
Asiatic influence as a result of political changes. 4 

Such a period, of darkness was the supremacy of the Hyksos, which continued 
too long and macta too profound an effect upon the Egyptian people to vanish 
entirely upon its expiration. At the end of this period the “ New Empire ^ begins. 
One new and unexampled effect of this period was the awakening influence which 
it exerted upon the previously shadowy historical sense which the Egyptians pos- 
sessed; for the explanation of this phenomenon we have but to cast a glance 
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toward Babylon. However, the inhabitants of the New Empire remained Egyp- 
tians ; their recently acquired aptitude for history was little more than a borrowed 
characteristic. The kings began to draw up lists — of select names only — of such 
of their predecessors as could be collected, and endeavoured to secure the relation 
of their own deeds in proper sequence. We have several such “ cursory ” lists, 
three of which are in a fair state of preservation : a tablet from the temple at 
Karnak (Thebes), upon which Thutmosis III does obeisance to sixty-one ancient 
kings; another, discovered in the temple of Osiris at Abydos, with seventy-five 
names ; and a third, from a tomb near Sakkftra, an abridged copy of the preced- 
ing, and like it belonging to the time of Rainses 11. The Turin papyrus professes 
to contain more than a mere collection of names ; but unfortunately the document 
consists only of fragments of which but a small portion has been pieced together. 
The list given by this papyrus not only extends from the gods who ruled on 
earth to the period of the Hyksos, but notes the exact length of each reign 
in years, months, and days. Even if the transcription be of later date, and to 
be placed at the beginning of the nineteenth dynasty, the original from which 
it was compiled undoubtedly belongs to the time immediately following the 
Hyksos. An obvious imitation of Babylonian lists of kings, the text remains 
unique by reason of the detailed character of its statements. Compilers, doubtless, 
were soon wearied by the labour involved in carrying accuracy to such extremes. 

Not until the Alexandrine period was the history of Egypt written by a native 
pen. The high priest and temple scribe, Mjmetbo (cf. p. 592) of Sebennytos, who 
had received a Greek education, composed his work 14 ^Egyptiaca ” which remains 
to us only in the shape of excerpts and quotations. No doubt he had a rich 
store of material at his disposal, although it is evident that he was unduly influ- 
enced by contemporary opinion ; lie even accepted the popular myth of the world- 
conqueror Sesostris, unless this and similar matter has been interi»olated into the 
citations which have come down to us. So many false accounts of other matters 
were foisted upon Manetho in antiquity that only in a few isolated cases can we 
obtain more than a general idea of his work ; however, his chronological system 
was accepted until modern times. According to him, the Old Empire begins 
with Menes, and embraces the first to the eleventh dynasties ; the Middle Empire 
extends from the twelfth to the nineteenth dynasties ; and the New Empire begins 
with the twentieth, and continues to the time of Alexander. This system cannot 
be maintained in the face of the aichasologicai evidence which we possess. It is 
usual to consider the Middle Empire as having begun with the eleventh dynasty, 
and as ending with the seventeenth. At the present time, however, the Old 
Empire must end with the conclusion of the sixth dynasty, where there is a long 
break in the course of events. The scanty information which we possess concern- 
ing dynasties seven to ten is to be considered as a transition period leading to the 
Middle Empire, while the New Empire begins with the expulsion of the Hyksos, 
and continues untjj. the outset of the twenty-sixth dynasty, so that the scheme of’ 
Manetho is abandoned from the reign of Psammetich I onward. There is no pos- 
sible doubt that Manetho made use of such records as the Turin papyrus and the 
lists' of kings inscribed on their monuments, but the beginning of the New Empire 
must be considered as the farthest Btnit of his sources of information. As to the 
credibility* <of the& lists, Flinders Petrie says : * Undoubtedly historical data were 
employed. . If, however, we examine the earlier list of Thutmosis III, discovered in 
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Karaak, we cannot but think that no trustworthy history of the empire existed at 
the time of its composition. The inscriber seems to have lacked the information 
necessary for his task, and fragmentary accounts of names rescued with difficulty 
from oblivion seem to have been all the historical information available during 
the eighteenth dynasty for the erection of a national monument. The same con- 
clusion must be drawn from the lists of kings foimd at Abydos, Sakk&ra, and in 
the Turin papyrus, all of which belong to the same period, and generally speaking 
suffer under the same limitations.” As regards our information about the first 
three dynasties, we are in much the same position as were the scribes of Thutmosis 
and Sethos. All signs of life are lacking, and a discovery of the Negada tombs has 
increased rather than diminished the obscurity of this period. 

The kings of Manetho’s first dynasty are as follows : Menes, with a reign of 62 
years; Athotis, with 57; Kenkenes, with 31; Uenephes, with 23; Usaphaldes, 
witli 20 ; Miebidos, witli 26 ; Semempses, with 18 ; and Bieneches, with 26. The 
succession invariably passed from father to son. The list of the second dynasty 
contains nine rulers: Boethos (38 years), Kaiechos (29), Binothris (47), Tlas (17), 
Sethenes (41), Chaires (17), Nefercheres (25), Sesochris (48), Cheneres (30). Both 
houses were called “ Thinites,” and hence Manetho assumes their extraction from 
the district of Abydos (p. 592), while, according to him, the next dynasty origi- 
nated in Memphis. The attempt has been made to connect these Thinites with 
various names of the Negada kings with no great success. Finally, the list of the 
third dynasty contains nine kings: Necherophes (28 years), Tosorthros (29), Tyreis 
(7), Mesochris (17), So-uphis (16), Tosertasis (19), Aches (42), Sephuris (30), and 
Kerpheres (26). Thus we may be said to have altogether twenty-six kings, who 
reigned during a period of seven hundred and sixty-nine years. 

Legendary, or rather mythological, is the scanty information which we possess 
about the events during this long period. Naturally the account of Menes, the 
founder of the empire, is richest in detail. In addition to the fact of his removal 
of the seat of the empire from Tliinis to Memphis, where he founded a temple of 
Ptah, the god of the town, — " the first temple ever erected in Egypt,” — it was 
also said of him that he invented the alphabet, introduced the worship of the 
sacred bull Apis and of the crocodile, and taught men the art of luxurious living. 
From the times of Herodotus the legend has been known of the early death of 
Maneros, who is said to have been the only son of Menes, and to have been 
mourned by the people in the song of Maneros, the hymn of mourning. Manetho 
speaks of wars waged by Menes against Libyan enemies, and relates that the king 
met his death from a hippopotamus. Obviously no mention was made of the tomb 
of Menes in the sources of information open to him. 

Athotis is said to have built the king's fortress in Memphis, and to have writ- 
ten an anatomical treatise. As a matter of fact, the Ebers medical papyrus con- 
tains the recipe for a hair-wash discovered by Shesh, the mother of Athotis. 
Finally, during his reign a two-headed crane, that is, a bird sacred to the god 
Thoth, of which name u Athotis ” is a compound, appeared in *the land, an event 
signifying prosperity. Even from these scanty accounts we are able to recognise 
in the second ruler of Egypt the figure of Solomon depicted in full accordance with 
tlie mythological system, although the parallel account embodied in the traditions 
of Israel recognised only the effects of the hair-wash on Solomon’s brother Absa- 
lom. T ^ expectation that the reigns of the successors of Menes are to be char- 
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acterised by a preponderance of misfortune is confirmed ; the reign of Uenephes 
was made memorable by a famine, that of Semempses by “ many wonders " and a 
great plague. 

Another mythological theme seems to have been employed to secure a supply 
of events for the second dynasty. The reign of Boethos is remarkable for the fact 
that a cleft in the earth opened in the delta at Bubastis, and caused the death of 
many men ; Kaiechos, as Manetho relates, introduces the worship of Apis into 
Memphis, that of Mnevis into Heliopolis, and that of the sacred ram at Mendes ; 
under the king Nefercheres the Nile flowed with honey instead of water for eleven 
days ; and, finally, Sesochris was a “ very dangerous man,” five cubits and three 
palms high. The difference between Manetho’s Greek transliteration of the kings' 
names and the hieroglyphic forms of the same words may be clearly seen by the 
comparison of the first five kings of this dynasty and the list from Abydoa. This 
list gives the names in accurate order of succession : Beta-u, Ka-ka-u, Ba-neter-en, 
Uatnes, and Sent; the other four names are there missing. Accounts of Sent- 
Sethenes must have been in circulation at an early date, and have given him some 
importance, for his worship as a god was begun under the Old Empire, and was 
retained as late as the period of the Ftoleinys. 

Manetlio's account of the third dynasty is exceedingly scanty ; with its last 
representatives the first glimpse of historical tradition appears. Of the first two 
kings we are only told that the Libyans revolted in the reign of Necherophes, but 
fled in horror when the moon suddenly increased in size. Further, Tosorthros was 
a great physician and architect, and improved the script in use ; he built an edifice 
of hewn stone. At the same time it must be remembered that the age of the 
pyramids begins with the fourth dynasty. The pyramid of Sakk&ra, built in steps, 
still remains to us, and shows that the builders had not as yet advanced to the art 
of smoothing the sides, which indeed was not the original plan. The second 
example, the pyramid of Medum, from the angle of its sides renders the super- 
position of a “ mantle ” of smooth stones more feasible ; at the same time it must 
not be forgotten that the execution of the plan in this case would have presented 
fewer difficulties. The Sakk&ra pyramid may be presumed to have belonged to the 
third dynasty, from the fact that the tiles of a glazing establishment situated near 
the entrance bear the name of the king Zoser. This name occurs in the account 
of a papyrus among the immediate predecessors of Snefru, with whom the fourth 
dynasty begins. In later times I'sertesen traces his origin to Zoser. It is also 
probable that Manetho’s account of the edifices erected by Tosorthros refers to 
Zoser and the pyramid of Sakkftra. A papyrus also contains the observation that 
King Huni died and Snefru succeeded him ; however, in the lists of kings Huni 
stands last. Perhaps the Kerpheres is Manetho’s transliteration of the first name 
of Humi, which ran Nefer-ka-Ka. 

Nowhere in the course of history have such vast masses of stone been piled up 
upon such comparatively small areas by human labour as in Egypt at the command 
of the pyramid builders. We do not know how the idea of constructing these 
gigantic sarcophagi originated. At any rate, the pyramids of the fourth dynasty 
have .become imperishable landmarks of Egypt, and are numbered among the old ^ 
est eflifices known to mankind. All tee situated on the western bank of the Nife, 
'between Gizeh near Cairo and the extreme northeastern comer of the Ejfyftm. 
They are divided into groups, named after the Arab settlements near yfifich they 
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rise (see inap, p. 592) ; hence the terms the pyramids of Gizeh, Abu-Roash, Abusir, 
Sakkfira, Lisht, Dashur, and Medum. The remains of smaller imitation pyramids, 
of which two exist in Fay dm itself, as well as the very late attempts at construct- 
ing smaller edifices near Meroe in Ethiopia, need not be further considered. There 
are in all more than seventy examples within the district of the pyramids proper ; 
but the majority of these served as quarries in later years, and have consequently 
disappeared to their very foundations. Those which still remain are pierced by 
sloping passages running through the interior and leading to the burial chambers. 
In other respects there are many differences of plan ; for instance, the great pyra- 
mid of Cheops contains several burial chambers in its centre, one built above the 
other, whereas others have but one such chamber. 

That these complicated and extensive pyramid buildings were severally designed 
as the tomb of some one king (Menkaura and Snefru erected two each for their 
own use, according to Petrie) is proved among other evidence by the fact that the 
high oflicials in the old kingdom were accustomed to erect their tombs of different 
shape, the “ mastabas ” (= “ benches ”), within the shadow of the royal sepulchres. 
Thus we find the following of many a ruler marshalled in death, according to their 
rauk, behind the pyramid of their master, the group resembling the church tower 
and graveyard of our villages. Curiously enough the mastabas are comparatively 
rich in information upon their dead occupants, compared with the pyramids in 
their present condition. That the surfaces of the latter were covered with long 
inscriptions, as is stated in some ancient records, has been doubted, upon strong 
evidence. We have also reason to believe that the builder of a pyramid permitted 
the bodies of the members of his family to be deposited in the central chamber 
with his own ; but before it can be stated whether this was the rule or the excep- 
tion, we must first learn those conceptions which gave the impulse to the erection 
of these tremendous structures. No doubt the safety of the mummies and their 
rich surroundings were considerations of the first order. 

The adoption of a pyramidal form was undoubtedly inspired by religioiis con- 
ceptions ; the doctrine of immortality had certainly a determining influence. That 
there is no adequate answer to the question, how this happened to be the case, is 
due to our imperfect knowledge of the ancient Egyptian religion (see p. 365). It 
is possible that the construction of the pyramid was first arrived at by superimpos- 
ing mastabas of gradually decreasing size upon one another ; indeed the mastaba 
itself somewhat resembled a square platform, with sides sloping outward. Mas- 
tabas differed greatly in size, their bases varying in area from about two hun- 
dred and fifty to twelve thousand square feet. They contained a chapel, the 
walls of which were covered with pictures and inscriptions, a separate chimney- 
like compartment for the stone image of the deceased, and finally an underground 
sepulchral chamber, void of decoration, where the enswathed mummy lay in a 
sarcophagus of stone. Our chief knowledge of the life and doings of the Egyptians 
of the Old Empire is derived from the pictures on the walls of the chapels, which 
were accessible from without, and were intended as depositories for the sacrificial 
gifts, for incense offerings, in short, for the soul-worship continued by the descend- 
ants of the deceased. On the walls are represented the things which were of- most 

*\e to the departed, his property, servants,* household officials, favourite animals* 
of Isra^ e pleasures of the abase. In the smallest mastabas, in-place o& the ohapd 
lorn. door S et intbt the outer wall, inscribed with prayers 
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According to Manetho the fourth dynasty begins with King “ Soris,” the Snefru 
of the monuments. Until a short time ago Snefru was the first Egyptian ruler 
known to us from his own inscriptions, discovered in this case in Wadi Maghara 
on the Sinaitic peninsula. In fact, the copper mines in that peninsula, which are 
now exhausted, were known as the “ Mines of Snefru ” as late os the period of the 
New Empire. It is probable that Snefru first brought tins region into the posses- 
sion of Egypt; his inscription shows him to have been the conqueror of the 
Mentiu, the small Bedouin tribes of the peninsula. With the exception of a simi- 
lar inscription of Chufu, there is no further mention of war during the fourth 
dynasty. It was only in times of pe ace that the mass of the population could be 
employed year by year in the construction of gigantic edifices, or for other useful 
purposes. Snefru’s pyramid was in all probability that of Meduin. The personages 
buried in the surrounding mastabas were his subjects, as was Kahetep, the “ Great 
Man of the South,” whose lifelike sitting statue, together with its counterpart, a 
still finer image of his wife Nefert, now adorns the museum at Oizeh. The king 
was deified immediately after his death, and his worship continued to the time of 
the Ptolemys. 

Snefru was succeeded by Chufu, the Cheops of Herodotus. Of all the empty 
names of the fourtli dynasty, that of Cheops is the most celebrated. However, of 
him we know nothing more certainly except that the largest pyramid is his ; it 
measures four hundred and eighty feet high and seven hundred and sixty-four feet 
square at the base. Kemains are still visible of the paved causeway along which, 
according to Herodotus, the building-stones quarried on the other side of the Nile 
were landed and dragged to the site of the edifice. The short inscription found in 
Wadi Maghara again refers to a chastisement of the Bedouins. The mastabas that 
lie behind the pyramid of Cheops provide no information upon the history of the 
king, though containing the tombs of several royal children. The fine condition 
of their possessions, the size of their herds of cattle and geese, as proved by the 
paintings on the walls of the chapels, together with general material prosperity, 
served to satisfy completely the souls of this naive people. They were overbearing 
landed proprietors, the privileged class of nobles, probably “ pure ” descendants of 
the Asiatic conquerors of earlier times, here in death now gathered round the king, 
who protected and raised them to high and profitable offices in life. The early 
sense of their position as strangers in a strange land must have given rise to the 
custom of building up a city of the privileged dead about the king's tomb. During 
the life of the ruler also the dwellings of the aristocracy werfe gathered round one 
centre, the royal residence. However, it would be idle to suppose that this feeling 
of exclusiveness really existed under Snefru and his successors ; here we may 
rather note the maintenance of an exclusive nobility clinging to strict forms and 
customs in death as well as in life. The consciousness of having been historic 
personages, or the desire to be considered as such, was entirely unknown to this 
stock. The inscriptions in the mountains of Sinai were erected merely to serve as 
warnings to enemies. Thus the aristocracy of the Old Empire lacked that which 
should have been its very essence according to modem standards. In the light of 
this feet the material representations on the tombs seem more than ever devoid r 
all spiritual significance. «ile, 

The pyramid of Medum is situated at the extreme^ south of the pyraniyfim. 
trict on the other hand, the pypmid of Chufu lies to the north near JAiich they 
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are thus separated from one another by a distance of some thirty-seven miles. It 
is therefore probable that Chufu resided in Memphis, which was close at hand, 
and that Snofru’s residence, the full name of which was in all likelihood Ded- 
Sncfru, must be sought for in ,the neighbourhood of Medum. 

Chafra succeeded Chufu, who was probably his father, although Herodotus 
gives “Chephrenos” as the name of Cheops’s brother. The pyramid of this 
king (see the plate, ‘‘The Pyramid of Chephrenep and the Great Sphinx, from 
the South-east”) is not for distant from the great pyramid, and is only some 
twenty-seven feet lower. A magnificent diorite statue, a stately and faithful 
representation of Chafra, has been discovered, together with six smaller images 
of the same ruler, the latter in a badly damaged condition, in the shaft of the 
temple of the Sphinx, not far from the pyramid. The lofty throne is surmounted 
by the sparrow-hawk of Horns, whose beak projects over the low headcloth of the 
sovereign, the broad ends of which lie folded upon his shoulders. The great 
Sphinx (see the plate) belongs, however, to a later time, although as early as the 
New Empire Chafra seems to have been looked upon as its builder. At that 
time a small temple was constructed between the outstretched feet of the Sphinx ; 
and it appears from contemporary documents that the figure was considered to 
be an image of the sun-god. It is a matter of doubt, however, whether this idea 
is a full explanation of the original purpose of the Sphinx, which during the 
greater part of its existence has been buried in sand- drifts. Hewn out of the 
adjacent rock, it is over sixty-five feet in height, and represents a lion couchant 
with a human head; unfortunately tfie features have been badly mutilated by 
fanatical Arabs. 

Here and there mention has been found of a king Dedefra, likewise of the 
fourth dynasty ; but his place in the succession of rulers, as well as his pyramid, 
are unknown. Menkaura, the Mykerinos of Herodotus, stands as the immediate 
successor of Chafra. His sepulchre is in the third pyramid of Gizeh, which is only 
two hundred and eighteen feet in height. The last king of the house of Snefru 
was Shcpseskaf; it has not been ascertained which of the pyramids is his. 
Auguste Edouard Mariette (1821-1881) discovered the tomb of a dignitary called 
Ptahshepses near Sakkftra, who gives us some valuable personal information. He 
was first adopted by Menkaura and then by Shepseskaf 41 among the number of 
royal children ; ” the latter gave him the hand of his eldest daughter, Chamaat, 
in marriage. Ptahshepses was also appointed priest of three obelisks of Ra ; it is 
here that we first meet with these slender-pointed stone columns erected in honour 
of the sun-god, the tallest of which, situated at Thebes, measures over one hundred 


feet in height. 

The popular tradition of later times represented the pyramid builders as unjust 
oppressors of Egypt The character of this belief may be gathered from Herodotus. 
Cheops is saicheven to have closed the temples and to have stopped the sacrifices in 
order to employ the whole strength of his subjects in the construction of his menu* 
ment. Chephrenes is said to have done the same (these kings are the builders of the 


largest pyramids). Mykerinos is said to have been the first king to resume the 
practice of justice toward gods and men ; but, continues the myth, in a m$mmr 
the" gloomy theov y °f ^ en t*rtained by the fellahin in all ages, 

of Isra/' S * iac ^ no cons ^ erafc i° n for him; they out short the life of MykerinoSi 
lorn Tih^ their will that the land should continue still longer umortunate. 
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Thus this king, although he had built a much smaller pyramid than his predeces- 
sors, was none the less guilty of disobedience. Further, a myth of great intrinsic 
interest, which apparently originated in the course of the Middle Empire, relates 
how the gods turned away from Chufu and his house. The manuscript, which 
forms a part of the “ Wes tear papyrus,” unfortunately breaks off at the very point 
where the development of the story begins. Nevertheless in the portions which 
are still preserved it is related that King Chufu once summoned a magician, Dcdi, 
to court through the Prince Dedef-Hor (who appears in the Book of the Dead as a 
son of Menkaura). When the enchanter, “ who was one hundred and ten years 
old, and devoured five hundred loaves of broad, a joint of beef, and one hundred 
jugs of beer on the same day,” had given an exhibition of juggling feats before 
the king, he prophesied that three sons that were to be born to Lcddedot, wife of 
the priest of Ita at Saehebu, would one day be rulers of Egypt. Chufu was greatly 
alarmed at this piece of news, and immediately determined to set out for Saehebu. 
The birth of the three boys with the assistance of the gods is next related. Isis 
names them Userkaf, Kaliura, and Kaka ; in fact the three first kings of the fifth 
dynasty appear in this order in the list of Abydos (cf. p. 599). The story ends 
with an account of how a maid-servant attempted to disclose to the king the 
existence and destiny of the three children, but was prevented from putting her 
design into execution. Although the scribe with true court politeness handles 
Chufu with all possible deference, nevertheless the general feeling is obviously 
against him. 

The fifth dynasty did not originate in Elephantine in Upper Egypt, as stated 
by Manetho, but in Sacbebu on the “Two-fish canal” (in the Delta, according to 
Petrie). The nine kings of the line were buried in relatively small pyramids ; the 
situations of three have been determined with probable accuracy, — that of Sahura 
at Abusir, and those of Ra-en-user and Unas, the last representative of the dynasty, 
at Sakk&ra. During their period this dynasty is even poorer in historical records 
than the preceding. Possession was retained of the Sinaitic mines, the kings 
Sahura, Ka-en-user, Mankau-llor, and Assa being represented there by inscribed 
tablets. In the reign of Assa, whose first name was Dedka-Ra, the first copy of 
the Prisse papyrus was written, wherein is stated the authorship of Ptah-hotep, a 
relative of the king and a high dignitary. The copy which has come down to us 
is of the Middle Empire, and seems in general to reproduce the formal literary 
style in vogue at that period. Fragments ’of other papyri connected with the reign 
of Assa were discovered by peasants near Sakk&ra in 1 893. The Prisse papyrus 
contains an attempt at a system of moral philosophy, inasmuch as Ptah-hotep in 
his declining years poured forth, in various meditations and maxims, the accumu- 
lated wisdom of his lifetime. On the whole, this collection is in close connection 
with others of the same kind in present-day circulation. Reverence is due to old 
age; men should be modest and gentle, in short, they should curb their own sel- 
fish impulses in order that others may have freer scope for actjpn. Assa’s suc- 
cessor, Unas, whoSe pyramid, together with portions of his mummy, was discovered 
in the spring of 1881, ruled for thirty years, according to the Turin papyrus. The 
ej&taph of an official named Senezem-ab discovered at Giz^h is the authority for 
thi& order of succession; but no mention is made of Unas, as co-regent during 
lifetime of Assa. Jhe German excavations at Abusir made in March, 190^jf eP * 
brought to # light a bas-relief executed during the fifth dynasty, the subject ^ * 

is the glorification of a king Sadft. 
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From the nature of the inscriptions relating to the last two lists of rulers, we 
must conclude that their period was a time of peace. This condition of affairs 
soon changed after the beginning of the sixth dynasty, which originated in Mem- 
phis according to Manetho, and comprised five kings, concluding with a queen. 
However, the evidence of the lists and monuments gives us at least eight different 
names of kings. Their pyramids are situated on the edge of the Sakkfira district. 
In 1880-1881 they were investigated and could be assigned to separate kings, as 
follows : To the first, Teta, his supposed successor, Ati, then Pepi I Merira, Merenra 
{whose first name was Menti-em-saf), and Pepi II Nefer-ka-Iia. The texts dis- 
covered within the pyramid were entirely concerned with religious affairs, and the 
most interesting discovery was the mummy of Merenra, which had certainly been 
plundered and unwrapped, but was otherwise in good condition. An examination 
of the remains showed that the king died young, and that consequently the four 
years' reign with which the Turin papyrus credits him rested upon a reliable basis 
of tradition. If the papyrus is also correct in the next case, we have for Pepi II a 
reign of over ninety years, the longest known to history. Manetho relates that he 
ascended the throne as a boy of six years old, and continued to rule till the hun- 
dredth year of his life. In the spring of 1898 Victor Loret excavated near Mem- 
phis the tomb of the king’s mother and of the queen Apu-it, which had been 
restored by one of the Hyksos and still later by the Ramessides. She is believed 
to be the earliest queen of Egypt of whom we have mention, and to have shared 
the reigns of either Teta or of Pepi 1. 

It is a significant fact in the internal history of the empire, which continued to 
expand to the south and the east during the sixth dynasty, that the village chiefs 
and other high officials began to show an inclination to build their tombs in the 
district where their property was situated. Thus the burial-grounds of Mastaba 
tombs slowly go out of fashion ; the nobility is transformed into a landed aristo- 
cracy, and becomes capable of developing a power of its own independently of 
the king. • 

In two epitaphs of this period we find expressions of well-marked satisfaction 
upon the part played in life by the deceased. The one in Abydos, the ancient 
necropolis, relating to Una, tells how he began his official career as a boy under 
King Teta, and was honoured with the confidence of Pepi I. To him and to 
another judge was entrusted the secret conduct of a case against the queen Amtese, 
connected probably with some harem conspiracy against Pepi. Una has also care- 
fully noted the commissions for the supply of quarried stone, among them some 
for his own grave. The inscription then continues : “ His Majesty resolved upon 
war agaiust the Asiatics ; au army of many myriads was assembled from the whole 
of the south, from Elephantine, from the Northland, etc., from the Negro countries 
Aartet, Meza, Amarn, Wawat, Kaau, and Tataam ; his Majesty sent me forth at 
the head of his army. There stood the princes, the High Treasurers, the nearest 
friends of the palace, the country chiefs and prefects of cities of the South, and 
the North land, the friends, and the * superintendents of the gold* [perhaps bearers 
of golden tokens hf honour, grants of which do not otherwise occur before the 
^period of the Middle Empire], the chiefs of the prophets and the overseers of the 
thguple property [each one] at the head of a -troop of the South or of the *Nc>rth 
of Isra^ the cities and districts over which they ruled, and of tfce negroes of those 
lorn. TftSut I was their leader, although I only held the office of a governor of the 
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Chent-land [in Nubia] * This account presents us with what is, comparatively 
speaking, the clearest picture we possess of the political constitution of Egypt and 
of its unwieldy military system toward the end of the Old Empire. The levies of 
negro troops, together with the motley array of national militia, was not made 
without reason. Five or six campaigns were necessary before Una succeeded in 
scattering the enemy, who were in all probability the aggressors. Finally the 
Egyptian commander went by sea (to the coast of Palestine <) 9 where “ lie defeated 
and slaughtered them all” 

A second and still more valuable inscription from Assuan, relating to Herehuf, 
makes mention of campaigns against the countries of Nubia and the western 
oases. Her-chuf was governor of the Southland, an important post even at that 
time, under Merenra, the successor of Pepi I. A march of eight months far into 
the interior of Nubia does not seem to have been crowned with success. The 
next campaign is said to have been directed from Sint, against Tiunahu-land, “the 
west of heaven " (the Libyan oasis El-Chargeh), which had been captured from 
the Nubian prince of Amam ; this undertaking proved successful. A vigorous 
design from the tomb of Anta at Desha shell to the south of lkmi-Suef, probably 
belongs to the beginning of the dynasty, and represents the storming of a city in 
Palestine by the Egyptians, to the terror of the king within, who is depicted as 
sitting on his throne and tearing his hair. 

The kingdom had exhausted its strength in a constant succession of enter- 
prises, and seems to have sunk into weakness under Pepi II, of whose presumably 
long reign we hear very little. According to both Herodotus and Manetho, Men- 
thesuphis, who must be a second Menti-em-sif, was overthrown by a revolt after 
a reign of one year. His wife and sister Nitokris succeeded, however, to the throne, 
and revenged herself by inviting the rebels to a feast, in a subterranean chamber, 
into which she turned the waters of the Nile and drowned the entire assembly. 
Shortly afterward she was only able to escape the consequences of this deed by 
suicidoof an equally desperate nature; she threw herself into a room filled with 
glowing ashes. Although the name Neitakert occurs in the Turin papyrus at a 
point which is considered to mark the end of the sixth dynasty (p. 008 ), the legend 
has certainly no historical value as an account of the extinction of the dynasty ; 
on the contrary, it has been proved that it was the twelfth dynasty that ended 
with a queen. The Nitokris legend, after furnishing the Greeks with material for 
useiu all kinds of connection (for instance, f lie connection of this legend with the 
hetaira Iihodopis, afterward transformed into a Cinderella tale), is still current 
as a ghost story among the Mohammedans living in the neighbourhood of the 
pyramids. 

With the extinction of the sixth dynasty the unity of the Eyptian empire 
apparently comes to an end for a considerable period, or its restoration upon a per- 
manent basis proved impossible for the moment. The configuration of the country 
requires, above all things, a central government which should m$ke the necessi- 
ties of irrigation a$ they arise the guiding principles of its policy. These neces- 
sities kept the petty princes in a continual state of feud; a shortage of water 
in 'tile north immediately occasioned complaints against the owners of canals in 
the ’south. ft* 

It may have happened often enough that an imperial dynasty was overtb 
simply because the Nile god, and therefore the other gods also, manifest , „ 
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anger by denying the necessary floods. The Westcar papyrus, for example, con- 
tains a hint that the house of Chufu was overthrown on this account Ra an- 
nounced to the gods that the new kings should increase the sacrifices ; in this we 
may see an indication of a preceding period of scarcity. A passage in the decree 
of Canopus clearly shows the connection between the height of the floods and the 
security of the throne, and makes plain that as late as the Ptolemaic period it was 
thought desirable in official circles to speak in veiled language of these unpopular 
occurrences, even of such as had occurred in earlier times. With this exception, 
we have no mention in the earlier ages of this subject in spite of its capital impor- 
tance for the economic prosperity of the country. The scenes from daily life 
depicted on the walls of the tombs, varied as they may appear, represent rather an 
ideal than the actual state of affairs. 

For the house of Pepi there can be no doubt that war also produced fatal effects. 
Una complacently describes how his great army procured food and forage while on 
the march to the eastern boundary, — that is to say, while still within his own 
frontiers. “ < )ne would plunder travellers of their sandals and food, another would 
carry off the bread from every village, others would confiscate the goats of all 
people.” Though the lamentations of the peasants may have met with no response, 
the feeling of the local landowners, who were the chief sufferers in consequence, 
soon rose to a dangerous height. Thus it is but rarely that we catch a glimpse of 
any events of real importance throughout the “ history ” of the Old Empire, which 
in truth was as yet no empire at all. 

The chronology of the period is in a similar state of obscurity. The earliest 
reliable date occurs in the period of the Middle Empire (beginning of the twelfth 
dynasty, about 1995 K c.). The period from 1995 to the end of the sixth dynasty 
may be considered five hundred years, so that the latter dynasty lasted from 2700 
to 2500, and the fifth from 2820 to 2700 ; the latter one hundred and twenty years 
are summarised in the Turin papyrus. On the other hand, the great pyramid 
builders of the fourth dynasty can hardly have been a burden to the land for more 
than seventy years in all. The supposition of tradition that Chufu lived to see the 
birth of the founder of the succeeding dynasty is supported by the epitaph of a cer- 
tain prince Ra-sechem-ka, who served five kings, — Chafra, Menkaura, Shepseskaf, 
and also ITserkaf, and his successor Sahura, of the fifth dynasty. Hence the period 
occupied by the fourth dynasty may be well limited to the yearn 2890-2820. We 
have no means for ascertaining the duration of the first three dynasties, but the 
seven hundred and sixty-nine years assigned to them (p. 599) can hardly be cor- 
rect. We shall be nearer the truth if w r e assume that the Negada kings ruled about 
(he year 3100, and that Menes reigned about 3000 B. c. In view of recent discov- 
eries, even earlier dates are by no means improbable. 

B . The Middle Empire 

\ 

(a) The Period of Transition . — Manetho, though bis work is rich in the 
names of kings, fails us altogether after his description of the tragic end of NitO- 
^h^kris, nor do the other lists throw any further light on this period. The fragment 
of I ' a! ie ^ ll ™ l )a P) Tlls » containing the name * Keitakert” (p. 607), adds the names of 
lorn ea °k w hom reigned but a short time ; a summary then follows, to 

that seventeen hundred and fifty-five years had elapsed since the reign 
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of Menes. Further calculation makes it clear that Manetho computed the period 
between Menes and the end of the sixth dynasty as about two hundred and fifty 
years less than the number above stated. Hence our materials do not enable 
us to assume that the papyrus fragment contains the end of this dynasty, and the 
identity of Nitokris with Neitakert immediately becomes uncertain. A mere list 
of the dynasties computed by Manetho is all the information to be obtained from 
him upon the very obscure period dividing the sixth from the twelfth dynasty. 
Remarkably enough, the seventh dynasty is said to have had u seventy kings in 
seventy days.” In view of the more independent posit ion of the landed aristo- 
cracy under Pepi, it has been thought to recognise in the seventy monarchs of a 
day a wholly unsuccessful attempt on the part of the aristocracy to replace the 
monarchy by a government of nobles bolding the power in rotation. At an early 
period an epitomiser read or emended the statement as * five kings in seventy- 
five years,” ]>erhaps in order to avoid lending his support to a tradition of such 
historical absurdity. 

Like the preceding rulers, the twenty-seven kings of the eighth dynasty (one 
hundred and forty-six years) are said to have sprung from Memphis. They were 
followed by two dynasties from Heraeleopolis. Of these the ninth consisted of 
seventeen kings, who reigned four hundred and nine years, and a tenth, likewise 
of seventeen kings, reigning one hundred and eighty-five years. Their place of 
origin was Heraeleopolis (Chenensu of the Egyptians) in upper Egypt, according 
to Griffith. 

This lack of information is partly supplied by Manetho’s statement, which can 
also be supported by the evidence of inscriptions, that the founder of the ninth 
dynasty, Achthoes, was the most tyrannical ruler that the country had yet known. 
After committing many evil deeds he went mad, and was finally eaten by a croco- 
dile, which animal seems in ancient Egypt to have been specially provided In 
Providence for such purposes. From this instructive story many deductions have 
been drawn in modem times. The Heracleopolites arc supposed to have been 
foreign conquerors, who broke into the pyramids and destroyed the mummies. A 
number of sculptures found in the Delta, the style of which is certainly foreign, 
are supjiosed to belong to their time. Even the erection of the great Sphinx of 
Gizeh has been ascribed to them ; it is supposed to have been set up where it 
stands as a symbol of defiance to the pyramid builders. As a matter of fact, the 
Sphinx does make an impression of this kind, and it is probable that Asiatic inva- 
sions took place during this long interval. But so small a body of evidence is 
hardly sufficient basis for such extensive conclus: ms. Herodotus, while in Egypt, 
heard tales related of Cheops and Chephren (cf. p. G04) resembling those ascribed 
to Achthoes by Manetho; the story, in fact, bears a close resemblance to popular 
tradition. But tradition would certainly have f mul nothing to the disadvantage 
of the Heraeleopolite in a comparison between A chthoes and the pyramid builders; 
such tradition is invariably consistent both in its approval and its hatred. It is 
probably far more dbrrect to ascribe the sculptures and their foreign style to the 
Hyksos. A strikingly rude torso of a royal statue discovered in the Fay bin eer- 
taiifly # calls for comparison with the statues of the Negada period before other A 
conclusions are accepted. *• sihe 

According to JJanetho, the eleventh dynasty included sixteen kuytffhave 
Thebes, who ruled forty-three y ears. This is the first appearance in historyof which 
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“ southern residence ” of the kings of Egypt, although it was not till the beginning 
of the New Empire that Thebes attained its full importance. As early as the 
Roman period the city was nothing more than an area of gigantic ruins interspersed 
with villages, and to-day its site is the great centre of attraction for all traveUers 
who journey beyond Gizeh. The plain on which Thebes was built is crossed by 
the Nile, and resembles the bottom of a cauldron, the edges of which are formed 
by hills rising on every side to an equal height. Four main groups of ruins still 
indicate the approximate area of the ancient city : on the east of the river, Kamak 
to the north and Luxor to the south ; on the west of the river, Medinet Habu to 
the north and Kurnah to the south, both named after neighbouring fellahin 
villages. On the west the slopes of the lulls are honeycombed by numerous 
tombs, among which that of Assasif with the terraced temple of Der el-Bahri is 
the best known. The celebrated “ valley of the kings’ tombs ” (Biban el-Moluk) 
winds far into the chain of hills. The Ramesseum, incorrectly called the *' Mern- 
honium ” by classical authors subsequent to Strabo, extends not far from the tem- 
ple of Kurnah. Between the latter and the great temple of Medinet Habu tower 
the two statues of Meinnon. Beyond them rises the great temple of Kamak, sur- 
rounded by palms; the rows of columns suffered fresh damage a short time ago 
from the annual Nile floods, but the injury is to be repaired as far as is practicable. 
The sanctuary of Luxor together with the obelisk is situated close to the river, 
while the eastern wall of hills recedes into the distance, terminating in three tall 
peaks in the south. The “ city of the living,” once a populous metropolis called 
IJst by the Egyptians, extended from Kamak to the mountain range ; the temple 
precincts of Kamak proper were named “ A pet;” the quays for the river traffic 
were at Luxor. On the western bank of the Nile lies the great necropolis, the cor- 
responding city of the dead. The “dwellings rich in possessions” and the one 
hundred gates which are mentioned with admiration in the Iliad, even the fortress 
of the kings, known as “ Ka-eiu-chut ” (high on the horizon) during the time of 
Amenophis 111, have totally disappeared. As in past ages under the Old Empire, 
the region is today covered with green fields where tower those huge memorials of 
the past, the lonely columns and pylons of Karnak and Luxor. The inhabitants 
found their last resting-place in the sepulchres which honeycomb the rocky wall 
of the metropolis, and by these alone is their identity preserved. 

Memphis, the northern capital, has also disappeared, together with its more 
durable pyramids and rows of inastabas. We are unable to discover even the situa- 
tion of the chief sanctuary, the temple of Ptali ; the “ white fortress ” has also 
vanished. According to Arab testimony the low hill of rubbish near Mit-Bahine, 
south of (rizeh, was covered with stately ruins about six hundred years ago ; in all 
probability it served even then as a stone quarry for the growing city of Cairo. 
The rapid disappearance of the last edilices at Memphis is to be accounted for m 
the same way. 

The time from the beginning of the seventh to the end of the eleventh dynasty 
according to Manetho’s reckoning would amount to far more than the five hundred 
years allotted to period of transition on page 608. This number, however, is 
^apparently capable of extension. It has been proved that the twelfth 
of Isr& fH * 1995 to 1792, and it has ltfhg been known that in the year 155ft 

lorn dynasty freed the land from the Hyksos. Thus there remains 

of little more than two hundred years in which to place this epoch of 
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foreign supremacy during which the Egyptian polity and society underwent a 
steady process of change, although many decades seemed to have elapsed before 
the complete subjugation of the laud by the Hyksos. But when Matielho proceeds 
to insert into ,this narrow period his thirteenth (Theban) dynasty of sixty kings 
reigning for four hundred and fifty-three years, and the fourteenth dynasty, which 
originated in Xois (that is, Sacha, in the centre of the Delta, where apparently no 
ruins remain), consisting of seventy-six kings ruling for four hundred and eighty- 
four years, all attempts to satisfy the demands of consistency are bullied, lip to 
the present time the Turin papyrus has always been considered the chief support 
of Manetho's account, because the kings of the thirteenth and fourteenth dynasties 
are there enumerated in full and with much greater detail, comparatively speaking, 
than in any other account. However, while on the one hand it is possible that the 
Turin japyrus repeated an erroneous tradition reproduced by Manetho at a later 
period, on the other hand we have to take into account the condition in which 
this manuscript was found ; the fragments of the papyrus when first pieced to- 
gether were arranged in accordance with Manetlm’s list. Of the lists contained in 
inscriptions, one only, a chronologically worthless list of Kuruak, contributes a 
series of names of kings which could correctly be assigned to ibis period. It fol- 
lows that the thirteenth and fourteenth dynasties, » if which the latter has long 
bet'll considered to have ruled over a portion of the Delta only, should be placed 
before instead of after the twelfth dynasty. As the XoHes were only a provincial 
dynasty, their transference is a question no particular moment; however, they 
cannot. ha\ e been powerful under either the twelfth or (ho eighteenth dynasty as 
far ns we can see, though they may have existed as an unimportant family under 
one or the other. No monuments referring to them have as yet been discovered. 

The question whether the thirteenth dynasty should be placed before or after 
the eleventh apj»ears to be of much greater importance, inasmuch as both houses 
had their origin in Thebes, where the tombs of the thirteenth dynasty kings must 
also ifavc been situated; in fact, isolated stone sculptures of members of this 
dynasty appear to have been found in the temple of Karnak. Finally we. must 
not lose sight of the fact that names chosen from the thirteenth dynasty occur in 
the Karnak list of kings. The solution of the problem does not present any great 
difficulty. The kings of the ninth dynasty in the Karnak list began with a name 
which lacks the royal signet. It was therefore with this name that the family 
first began to assert its power; on the other hand the thirteenth dynasty consisted 
from the very beginning of great kings who were at various times even more 
powerful than the members of the twelfth dynasty, and for that very reason no 
longer resided in Thebes. The stele of King Neferhotep mentions a messenger 
whom the king sent southward to Abydos (sec the map, p. 502). Flinders Petrie 
has further remarked that " possibly Sebek (the crocodile-headed god) was to them 
a constant object of worship; the statue of Neferhotep states that the king was 
‘beloved of Sebel^in the midst of Shed' (that is, Crocodilopolis in the Faytirn). 
Consequently the seat of government may in reality have been situated in the 
Fayffcm ever since the end of the twelfth dynasty.” We must, however, draw the 
opposite conclusion that the residence of the twelfth dynasty in the Fayfim w py 
prepared for them by the "thirteenth dynasty” Years ago the fact was obsyr^g 
that the eleventh dynasty had "an art of its own, resembling quite as clos‘d p Aa ve 
style of art under the thirteenth dynasty as it differs from the style of which 
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a difference which increases by comparison with the art of the fourth to the sixth 
dynasties.” The improbable supposition that the development of art in Egypt sud- 
denly turned from its direct course is no longer necessary, if an immediate connec- 
tion be supposed between the thirteenth dynasty and the eleventh. 

In like manner the various monuments provide no connected account of the 
period of transition. Particularly shrouded in darkness is the age preceding 
the eleventh dynasty, and little light is thrown upon it even by the legend of 
Achthoes. This period cannot have been particularly gratifying to Egyptian 
national feeling; in all probability its chief characteristic was a more or less com- 
pulsory amalgamation of Egyptians with Asiatic intruders (cf. p. 600). Hence 
the care of subsequent tradition lay in the hands of the Theban kings, who were 
anxious that only their own ancestors should become prominent; consequently we 
have but few historical data at our disposal for this period. Two or three names 
may perhaps be assigned with some certainty to the period between the seventh 
and tenth dynasties. Among these is King Cherti who appears upon the monu- 
ments and whose deeds of prowess against Syrian enemies are mentioned in a 
papyrus. Some graves of dignitaries at Sakkarak are considered to belong to 
the eighth dynasty, as, for example, that of Apananchu, who lived under King 
Merkera, and was “ not only of true royal blood, but was indeed the favourite of 
his master and governor of the lands.” The necropolis of Dendera seems to 
have become productive in recent years. “ Four provincial princes after Pepi II 
take us into the obscure period of the seventh dynasty ; the sculpture of the time 
is barbarously rude. Names occur beginning with * dudu,* hence it may be con- 
cluded that King Dudumes must be added to the seventh dynasty. The names 
Beb and Beba, borne by fifteen different persons, are of bewildering frequency.” 

Antcf and Mentuhotep are the royal names which occur most frequently in the 
eleventh dynasty. As provincial governors of the fertile and extensive valley of 
Thebes, the first members of this house attained to great importance, while the 
tenth dynasty gradually exhausted itself in struggles, details of which are unknown 
to us. This family soon began to expand ; one branch settled in the neighbouring 
Hermonthis, where Prince Antef sought to connect himself with the earlier rulers 
by repairing the ruined pyramid of Necliti-aker. The acquisition of Abydos, the 
religious importance of which town was closely connected with its early political 
claims, seems to have immediately followed the proclamation of the head of the fam- 
ily as “ lord of the upper and the lower land.” Probably the future royal residence 
was also transferred to Abydos. Hence wo have an explanation of the fact that a 
provincial governor, named Antef, again occurs in Thebes with special titles, showing 
the importance of the city of Amon at that time. This Antef is at the same time 
warder of the frontier and a “ pillar of the south.” Of the five or six Antefs and 
the three Mentuhoteps who are enumerated as being Pharaohs, it is hardly pro- 
bable that the first ruled the whole country ; the moderate estimate of forty-three 
years given to the whole line by Manetho is therefore certainly incorrect. Mentu- 
hotep 111 alone at least reigned for forty-six years, and was supreme over Egypt 
from Assuan to the coast. On the other hand, this reign was not able to recover 
•Ethiopia, which had apparently long since been lost to the kingdom. The date of 
Antef* IV is given by the stele erected in his fiftieth year, which forms part of a 
larger w * iere t ^ e ruler is represented surrounded by his four favourite dogs. 

From a putf 0 ? TUS re P ort wlL ^ investigation into the tombs of the Theban kings. 
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which took place about 1130 B. c., we learn of the existence of the pyramid of 
Antef IV, which “ lies to the north of the outer court of the temple of Amcnhotep, 
and before which the stele has been erected. Here is to be seen the figure of the 
king, with his dog named Rehaka between his feet.” Richly painted mummy eases 
of Antef kings, all of whom had their small pyramids in Thebes, whieh were now 
provided with ante-chambers before the entrance, are still in existence, and of con- 
siderable importance for the light they throw on the art of the period. A statuette 
of Antef V is known, representing him as a conqueror of Asiatics and Nubians. 
Intimations of domestic wars also occur. During the work upon the temple of 
Karnak in the spring of 1900, the stole of a king called Antef Nnbhafer-Ha was 
fouud. Seanchkara seems to have been the last ruler of the eleventh dynasty ; he 
entrusted his official Hcnu with the fitting out of an expedition to Punt, whieh 
advanced eastward through the valley of Hamnmmfit and then proceeded by sea. 
Although Hcnu only accompanied the expedition to the coast of the Red Sea, he 
caused a remarkably boastful description of the undertaking to be carved at llaiu- 
mamfit, which dates from the eighth year of Seanchkara, and perhaps was not set 
up until after the king’s death. 

Instead of adopting the misleading designation “ the thirteenth dynasty,” it is 
better to comprehend the .successors of the Anteps and Mentuhoteps under the 
term Sebckhotep kings. The untrustworthy state of the traditions obliges us to 
include them in the period of transition, although these kings may very possibly 
have reached that zenith of external power usually attributed to the twelfth dy- 
nasty. The usurpation of the tlimne by Ameiiemhat I seems to have been attended 
with many difficulties and dangers, and to have greatly embittered him against his 
predecessors. The fact that the monuments of the Sebekhotep kings are compara- 
tively few in number, and arc practically non-existent in the Fay tun, can only he 
explained as the result of a systematic, attempt to blot out their very memory. 
King Neferhotep probably resided in Ooeodilopolis (of. p. 611), which is indeed 
in hatuuony with the fact- that the names of the kings of this dynasty were derived 
from that of the god tfebek, the tutelary deity of the Fay fun. Possibly the rulers 
of the twelfth dynasty were especially anxious to assume the entire credit of the 
foundation of the lake province in the west. Manetho, who was also reduced to 
conjecture, seems to have concluded that because the name of the last king of the 
twelfth dynasty was Sebeknofru, the Sebckhotep kings must have followed this 
dynasty. The ancient city at the entrance to the Fayftm, near the sepulchre of 
King Usertesen II, the pollution of which was increased by the presence of the 
labourers employed upon this work, but was afterward suddenly abandoned, no 
doubt by the king’s orders, with a view to the security of the tomb, conceals in its 
ruins papyrus texts dating from the time of the Sebekhotep kings (cf. p. 619), a 
fact which is evidence for the connection of these kings with the Fayftm, and for 
their special position as the predecessors of the twefth dynasty. 

Under Sebekhotep I the kingdom even then included the valley of the Nubian 
Nile as far as Seifmch south of the Wadi Haifa. A record has there been dis- 
covered of the height of flood during the first four years of his reign, lienee it is 
ohvft)U9 that this king must have been preceded by other rulers to whom the con- 
quest of this strip of territory is rfo be ascribed. A certain Ra-Semenehka, of 
whom two enormojis seated statues of gray syenite were situated at Tanis, bore the 
title of Ifermeniitu ("general”). Several kings proclaimed their descent from 
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fathers who were neither kings nor princes. Thus Sebekhotep II called himself 
the son of a priest in a subordinate position, named Mentuholep. The above-men- 
tioned kings, Neferhotep and Sebekhotep ill, who were probably brothers, were 
the offspring of the marriage of a princess with a certain Haanchef. The prin- 
ciple of succession in the female line, of importance in other ages also, is here 
intentionally emphasised. These two kings marked the highest point attained by 
the dynasty. The kingdom of Egypt extended beyond the third cataract under 
Sebekhotep 111, whose statue has been found on the island of Arko in that part 
of the Mile. Neferhotep restored the temple at Abydos (his statue is now in 
Bologna) in accordance with information regarding the original plan derived from 
the sacred books. The remaining Sebekhotep kings formed a comparatively long 
list; but the monuments have little or nothing to tell us concerning them, with 
the exception of the two kings Sehek-emsaf, of the elder of whom a roughly hewn 
basalt statue has been discovered in a headless condition. 

There arc no indications of political decay at this period of Egyptian history, so 
that the low estimate of years given by the Turin papyrus must he taken for what 
it is worth; the period, however, seems to stand in connection, us regards these 
numbers, with the exaggerated length ascribed to the fourteenth dynasty of the 
Nuites i'j). 610), of whom we possess no memorials, and whose power must at the 
most have been confined to the western delta. 

(//) The Twelfth Dynast//. — When King Amenemhat I, the founder of the 
twelfth dynasty, appointed his son Uscltesen I co-regent, in his old age, he is said 
to have presented him with a hook of profound “instructions.” Possibly, however, 
Tscrtesen, after his father’s death, thought that it would be convenient to make 
the political wisdom of his predecessor responsible for the unpopularity of his own 
administration. Several long fragments of this work still remain, proving that the 
“teachings of King Amenemhat” were proi>ouiided to school-bovs under the 
New Empire, and that at that time the extremity of confusion and obscurity was 
demanded of a genuine fragment of didactic writing of the old school. The pas- 
sages which are least obscure contain the following: “That previously Usertesen 
had taken no part in the government; now, however, disobedience and treason 
will surely come to an end.” The preceding section was a kind of lament for the 
misfortunes which had oppressed Amenemhat ; when he relates that the very men 
deserted him, or became his enemies, who had eaten his bread and worn the clothes 
he gave them, and to whom he had been of assistancee in other respects, we have 
a true picture of the behaviour of the former friends and servants of a proscribed 
monarch. Amenemhat lies down to rest at night with his arms beside him, and 
wakes at the moment men are approaching with the intention of attacking him; 
however, “ho drives the wretches back.” Hence he warns Usertesen, u Love no 
brother and have no friend, and if thou sleepest, depend for thy safety upon thyself. 
In the day of misfortune a man shall find no helper.” The inscriptions on the 
tomb of a provincial lord, Chnumhotep, at Beni-Hassan, confiria the fact that it 
was not until after a severe struggle that Amenemhat raised himself to the Egyp- 
tian throne, and that the grandfather of Chnumhotep rose to greatness as the 
result of a general change in the provincial governorship. He became lord of the 
nome of the goat, with a residence at Menat-Chufu, to which was later added 
the neighbouring nome of the gazelle. It was here in Central Egypt that the new 
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dynasty seems to have specially secured its position, for it, like the previous line, 
undoubtedly originated in Thebes, and apparently removed the seat of power to 
the Fay Am. 

We learn from inscriptions (especially from those in the tombs of the provin- 
cial governors of Siut, Bersheh, and Beni-Hassnn) that Amenoxuhat I introduced 
far-reaching changes into the administration, and that in this resjiect at least he 
must be looked upon as a great reformer. Whenever a man of judgment and 
energy is forced to struggle for his proper position in the world, activity in some 
similar direction is usually the first consequence of his success. After he had 
either set aside or entirely abolished the old aristocracy of the provincial rulers, 
the introduction of new laws defining the authority of their successors became 
a simple matter. The new provincial governors (unmarchs) were placed on an 
equality with their predecessors, in so far as the landed property vacated by 
the latter was for the most part handed over to them ; thus they still remained 
the most powerful landed proprietors in any one district, with the exception of the 
interests represented by the temple property and the royal domains. But from 
a landed nubility they became an official class, and were transformed from petty 
princes into prefects. This change again made a simplification of the government 
possible as regarded the highest authorities. During the Old Empire the division 
of the country into “the south ” and “ the north ” formed the basis of the adminis- 
trative machinery, the king, as “ lord of botli lands,” forming the connecting link. 
Now, under the twelfth d\ nasty, the personal tie gives place to a union of political 
reality. Nevertheless, the historical distinction between north and south, resting 
as it did upon racial differences, was Loo deeply rooted to disappear entirely. 

Side by side with the king, the high treasurer now appeal^ with authority 
over the whole of Egypt. Under the Old Empire the importance of this ollicial 
had steadily increased until he took precedence of all others. Among other titles 
of this highest official were “greatest of the great, prince, overseer of the human 
race, *vlio advises the king, and to whom the entire laud renders account." Ilia 
responsibility was appropriately expressed in the title “overseer of all that exists 
and of all that does not." Next in rank stood the “treasurer of the god," or 
“chief warden of the silver house," whose chief duty seems to have been to pre- 
pare estimates for the general expenditure, while the “chief judge and head of the 
overseers,” the vizier of the Old Empire, received the post of prefect of the capital, 
a position of great splendour but .of limbed authority. Officials of middle and 
lower rank now appear in large numbers. They also were chiefly concerned with 
the treasury, and looked up with awe to the high treasurer, “ who nourishes the 
people;" he also made provision for tin? sacrifices to the gods and the dead (that 
is, so far as the customary offerings of the king to the distinguished dead were 
concerned), and attended to the repair and decoration of the temples. 

The Old Empire, with its bewildering profusion of high offices, dignities, and 
titles of honour, bore the character of an oligarchy of nobles moderated by the 
despotism of theicing, and in some respects reminds us of the mandarin system; 
whereas the State of Amenemhat and Usertesen whs governed upon principles of 
tfdftiinistration closely resembling the economic system of the eighteenth century 
ofour era. The dependence of tips teinplas u]*m the royal treasury is plainly 
marked, although^ the colleges of priests controlled their own incomes derived from 
a mortmain possession of lands sufficient to .support them. But the State not only 
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controlled the sacrifices by means of the ingenious edict that the nomarch must 
receive his appointed share, but the colleges themselves also found it advantageous 
to place at their head the chief authority in the nome. It was rarely a matter of 
great difficulty to make such an authority eligible for inclusion in the legitimate 
families by means of fabricated genealogies. The salary of such an official, hold- 
ing at the same time the lucrative position of chief priest and prophet, when added 
to the revenue of his private estates and official lands, rose to an amount enabling 
him to support a princely establishment. 

It is certain, however, that his outgoings and expenses were not small. The 
government, in the person of its highest administrator, the high treasurer, was 
very exacting in its demand that a good profit should be foithcoraing from the 
nome when the accounts were balanced. The treasury expenditure was not to 
exceed the income ; on the contrary, the nomarch was so to arrange the average 
imposition of taxes as to have a credit balance of taxation in reserve which could 
be drawn upon in bad years. In many nomes this was an easy matter, in others 
it was more difficult. Possibly, also, the great financial adviser, who stood so close 
to the king’s ear, was none too ready to grant assistance in the time of want. 
“ When years of famine came,” writes Ameni, the prefect of the nome of the gazelle 
under PsorLcscn I, “1 ploughed the fields of the province to its frontiers on the 
south and on the north ” (a religious rite originally incumbent upon the king). “ I 
preserved the lives of the inhabitants of the province and gave them sustenance, so 
that there were none starving therein. I gave the same portion to the widow as 
to the married woman, and never preferred the great before the small in granting 
my assistance. And afterward the river rose high, wheat and barley throve, and 
there was abundance in the land, but I did not oppress the peasant because of his 
arrears.” Although Ameni caused this account of his benevolence to be inscribed 
only upon his tomb with the object of standing well with the gods of the dead and 
in the estimation of posterity, he seems none the less at that time to have made 
good the deficiency without resorting to the royal treasury, and thereby to have 
made the best provision for the interests of his people, for the high treasurer was 
an even more ruthless creditor than the nomarch himself. Although years of 
drought were the most severe test of the capacities of a nomarch for administration, 
yet his current expenses at other times were of very considerable amount. It was 
necessary to exceed the expectations of the court by paying a carefully calculated 
surplus in excess of the regular demands. In order to carry on the business of his 
own little centre, the nomarch was obliged to keep an office with a comparatively 
largo number of scribes, from the idle superintendent lolling upon his pillows, 
to the harassed registrar who again had to be watched lest he should endeavour 
to increase his narrow income by a secret understanding with the peasants who 
paid the taxes. Should the Pharaoh set out " to make the foreign countries 
tremble before his majesty,” the nomarch was obliged to call out his contingent . 
(Ameni provides four hundred to six hundred men), and to take the field with his 
sovereign. The chief treasury officials had also to be conducted to the quarries 
and mines in the land of the Trogodvtes or in the Sinaiiic peninsula, or the 
nomarch himself was despatched upon royal commissions. If successful, he Vras 
the recipient of high praise, as well as of material rewards on his return to court. 

The nomarch greatly cherished the right of journeying to the quarries on his 
own account, there to order the stone decorations for his future tomb or id hpve his 
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statue carved in heroic size. What he valued most, however, was the royal assur- 
ance that the governorship of the noine should become the hereditary possession 
of his house. When this assurance was received the tomb within the cliffs truly 
became a place of consolation in view of the period after his death. His family 
would never be threatened bv want, and there would he no interruption to the 
sacrifices to the ancestors. Sehotep-al>-Ka, a high treasury official who died in the 
reign of Amenemhat 111, thus exhorts his children upon the stele of his tomb: " I 
speak with a loud voice; dispose ye yourselves to hear and to learn the everlasting 
doctrine that leads to life and conducts to peace. Praise the king Amenemhat 
Maaten-Ra in your breast and glorify him in your heart; for he is the god Thoth, 
whose eyes pierce the wind ; lie is Ka, whose brilliance illumines Egypt more than 
the sun. lie does more for the land than the Nile; he tills it with power and 
life; he gives those who obey him food and drink ; he nourishes those who follow 
in his path/' 

The reign of Amenemhat I began in the year 1995; in 1975 he appointed his 
son Usertesen 1 co-regent, and died on the seventh day of the Egyptian month 
Pliaophi, 1965. Apparently the old king’s chief motive in appointing his successor 
as co-regent at such an early date was, above all things, to secure the crown to his 
own house; in all other respects he himself remained at the head of affairs. The 
decatle of the co-regency was occupied by foreign wars. A poetical inscription of 
the twenty-fourth year of Amenemhat’s reign (now in the Ixiuvre) refers to wars 
against the Nubians, the Bedouins of the Sinaitic desert, the Trogodytos, and even 
against Punt. We have an undoubted reference to a campaign in the twenty- 
ninth year of the reign against the Nubian land Wawat; and when the king died 
within his palace, Usertesen was abroad upon an expedition against one of the 
northern oases. 

Everything possible had been done to ensure that this change in the govern- 
ment should be carried through without difficulty. A gleam of light is thrown 
upon thp process by a story of adventure, which certainly rests upon a basis of fact. 
Sanelmt, a near relation and court official of Amenemhat I, who is also said to 
have been “ high in tins queen's favour," was at that time in the capital. As soon 
as “the god had ascended to heaven,” and the palace was closed, the chief court 
dignitary despatched couriers to I’sertosen I. Sanelmt had either committed him- 
self to the support of another claimant to the throne, or he had been on ill terms 
with Usertesen at an earlier period ; any m'e, he went out a stage from the town 
to meet the returning couriers, and was not a little terrified on seeing Usertesen 
approach with a small company of followers. Trembling, he crawled into a bush 
until the king had passed, and in the conviction that a revolt would break out in 
the capital he fled southward, crossed the Nile, and finally reached the eastern 
desert near the bitter lakes, after creeping through the frontier entrenchments of 
the so-called “ prince’s wall ” by night. A Bedouin sheik who took the fugitive 
under his protection asked ironically, "What is the matter? Has anything ha]i- 
pened at the court <d Amenemhat ? Did he ascend to the horizon under mysteri- 
ous circumstances ? ” Sanehat answered “ deceitfully.” The Bedouins treated 
him*\toth great respect. Ultimately he becomes chief of a tribe, wins fame in war, 
and seek his sons grow up around liijn. But in his old age a letter of pardon is 
sent to him by Usertesen granting him free return to Egypt. He calls for hymns 
of praise to Be sung, and utters not a word of sorrow at parting from his adopted 
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home. In fact, to a description of the comfort which once again surrounded him 
at the court he adds the remark : “ The filth was left to the desert, the coarse 
clothing to the sand dwellers. I was clothed in tine linen and anointed with the 
oil of the land. 1 slept in a bed. Thus I grudge not the sand to those who dwell 
upon it, nor the oil of the tree to him that hath no better.” From particular devel- 
opments of the story, which is obviously founded upon historical facts, it further 
appears that the queen whose favour Sanehat had previously enjoyed was still 
alive, and had regained her former position of splendour. 

Usertesen I reigned forty-four years, so that he died in 1931. He, too, must 
apparently be included among the great builders. Three stone sculptures of him 
have been found at Tunis, which must have been for many years the first city of 
the Delta. At Heliopolis (the modern Matarijeh, not far from Cairo) he erected a 
temple, before which one of two obelisks is still standing and indicates the site of 
the building; the other was destroyed by the Aiabs in the year 1258 a. d. A 
remarkable obelisk of red granite now lies in fragments near Begig in the Fayum, 
“a token that this province was a constant object of attention.” The temple of 
Osiris at Ahydos, the sanctuary of Amon at Karnak, and the temple of Koptos 
were all repaired by the care of Usertesen. The primitive temple at Hieraconpolis 
(of. p. 594), which had already been repaired by the kings of the sixth dynasty, was 
again restored. A sparrow-hawk two feet long with a tall plume, made of beaten 
gold without and of bronze and wood within, with eyes of obsidian, was discovered 
by Quibell in that part of the ruins belonging to the period of Usertesen. Inscrip- 
tions of Usertesen I have come to light at Wadi Haifa at the second cataract, one 
of which mentions the eighteenth year of his reign and speaks of victories over 
Nubian tribes. We have also a narrative of this event from Ameni, mentioned 
abuve, (p. (51 G), dating from the king’s forty-third year. According to the story of 
Sanehat he was “the strong man who lights with his sword, the courageous with- 
out compare. He is the avenger, the sliatterer of skulls, in whose presence none 
remain standing. He is swift of foot behind the fugitives; whoso turns Lis back 
to him has no time to get his breath. He is (also however) the kind man, the 
agreeable, who has won affection for himself. Ilis city loves him more than 
itself; it rejoices more in him than in its god. How joyful is this land which 
he rules ! ” 

Two years before his death Usertesen followed his father’s example and ap- 
pointed his son Amenemhat II (1933 to 1898) co-regent. The monuments erected 
during the reign of this king seem to be of less architectural importance than those 
of liis father. We have no mention of war during his reign. With the accession 
of Amenemhat II the period begins when the dynasty could enjoy in peace the 
fruits of the labour of the first two kings. In the year 1914 Chnumhotep suc- 
ceeded his father as governor of the nome of the goat (cf. p. 613) ; and all the other 
changes in the officials of which we hear seem in like manner to have been directed 
to secure the succession to this family. According to Manetho, Amenemhat II 
lost his life in a palace revolution; as early as 1901 he had appointed his son 
Usertesen II (1898 to 1892) as co-regent. The pyramid of Hlahun has been 
identified as the tomb of this king, and an interesting seated statue of hiS wife 
Nefert, wearing a padded wig that falls ov*r her breast in two spiral curls, has 
been found in Tanis. But the most striking pictorial representation belonging 
to the reign of this monarch belongs also to the tomb of Chnumhotdp (see plate. 



THE ENTRY OF A HORDE OF SEMITIC NOMADS INTO KGYJT, 
ABOUT THE YEAR 1805 1U\ 


The picture overleaf is reproduced from the tomb of Chuemhotcp. tho governor, who 
held the post of “ overseer of the Eastern desert - lauds ” under the so called twelfth dynasty. 
It immortalises an event which took place during the governorship >f tins dignitary in the 
sixth year of the reign of Kmg Uscrteseu 11. — that is. about 18Sl. r > iu . and which must have 
been of unusual importance. A horde of Semites, numbering .*17 persons, according to the 
hieroglyphic inscription above the picture, appealed before the prince, bearing the eye salvo 
which the Egyptians valued highly, no doubt in exchange for tin* products of Egyptian nmnu 
facture or agriculture, possibly also desiring permission to settle upon the border of the 
Egyptian arable land, a* the family of Jacob did, according to the Biblical narrative, and as the 
Bedouins settle at the present day. 

The picture — div ideal owing to exigencies of space- shows two Egyptians on the right, 
recognisable by their more slendei build, their red complexion, tin* careful arrangement of the 
hair and beard, and the smooth white linen cloth which forms tluur only garment. In the 
hieroglyphic explanation the first appears as “ NolV^holep, tin* loyal commissioner " , ho hands 
to the governor Chuenihfdi p, who is standing Indore him (not seen in our plate), a papyrus 
leaf, on which are noted the date and the number of the new arrivals, thur origin, the nature 
of their wares and then* leaders ; m the other hand he holds n second papyrus rolled up The 
second Egyptian is **A<htnjo, the chief huntsman" Tin* Egyptian artist 1ms clearly dis 
tinguished the Somite* arrivals fiom the Egyptians by marking the special characteristics of 
their physiognomy and luaring, and by Ihcir coloured garment* , their band is led by the 
Sheik, the rulei of foreign hinds*' (possibly .7 ibesh (?) with insertion of the vowels), as 

he is named in the explanation Richer clothing and a shot f set pin distinguish him from his 
compatriots. With a deep obeisance lie approaches t he Egyptian magnate, from whom he begs 
tin rights of hospitality*, and, supported bv a servant, lends tow aids him a pair of ga/.elles, a 
gift from his desert home. The Sheik is follow eil by the mam bod\ of the tribe, repi ascii ted 
by lour men m our picture armed with bows, throwing sticks and spi ars and four women (tin 
tribe thus, perhaps, consisting of four families) , between these me the children . two young 
children are tied upon a baggage us**, and an uldtr youth, who carries his spear with the 
assumed importance of his elders amt seems to . ct ns donkey driver, is depicted with 
marvellous realism. The rear of the column is brought tip by a second donkey and two 
servants ; one plays a stringed instrument like a lyre, die sounds of which accompany tin* 
solemn advance of the procession ; the other holds out his 1k>w in a dignified attitude. 
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“ Th«p*tiy of a Horde of Semitic Nomads into Egypt about the Year 1895 
To t A annexed explanation should be added a mention of the long prevalent 
belieiSbat the picture represented the arrival in Egypt of the patriarch Abraham, 
spokefl&f in the Old Testament At the present day the fact that a Semitic * 
pripcw^oie to the court- of Chnumhotep from a district of Further Asia knowu 
to haAbeen cultivated, with his family and his armed attendants (though with 
p e^e gjP intentions, for the authority of this monarch also extended over the oast- 
im frontier), is only one of those political occurrences which became evon more 
xrequent under the New Empire. The arrival of such a people presupposes the 
existence of Egyptian influence in Palestine, for the prince of "I-b-s” apparently 
comes as a suppliant to the Pharaoh. About 1400 it was almost an everyday 
occurrence for the petty lords of Syria- Palestine, when hard pressed by aggressive 
neighbours, to come to the Egyptian court with complaints and requests for help 
("If th^lord king will send no troops this year, let him despatch his servants and 
fetch me and my family away that wo may die near the king our master ") ; and 
we have here a precisely similar occurrence hve hundred \oars earlier. Although 
the twelfth dynasty was comparatively uch in monuments, this event shows the 
insufficiency of our information upon those international relations, the knowledge 
of which is indispensable for the thorough appreciation of the historical importance 
of Amenemhat and Ibsmesm 

The roign of Tsertesen HI ;1882 to 1847) is characterised by important inci- 
dents of another kind. The liisi third of Ins uign w us chiefly occupied in war: 
the king directed his mam efforts against 1 the Nubian peoples. The southern 
frontier of the Egyptian kingdom was again pushed forward beyond the second 
cataract, that is, almost to the limit of its extension under the Sebekholep kings. 
At Seraneh and ai Kunimeh on the opposite bank of the Nile, about latitude 21° N. 
Usertesen HI erected two gicat barrier forts, the remains of which are still of 
sufficient size to u fiord an idea of ancient Egyptian methods of fortification. Even 
at this^arly period the deuce was* employed of curving back the upper parts of 
the great brick hiht'ons, in order to prevent the use of scaling-ladders. An in- 
scription set tip at Senmeh in the eighth jear of the king says, “ This is the south- 
ern boundary. No negro or his cattle may pass north of this line either by land or 
by water. Should they appear in the land of Akent for purposes of trade, or if 
they have any business there, nothing shall be done to them; but their boats may 
never pass beyond Hch” Neveitlnles^ in the sixteenth and nineteenth years of 
Usetteseu’s reign frerii campaigns against the Nubians became necessary. The 
conclusion of the first is commemorated by another inscription at Scmneh, which 
contains reference to the negroes characterised both by animosity and contempt. 
In conclusion, the king warns his descendants never to be driven back from this 
Sp^tier ; any one who should retreat was not to be called his descendant. There 
trite good reasons for this exhortation. In the Osiris town of Abydos the king’s 
h j gh treasurer, named Aichernofert, erected a monument to commemorate the com- 
'gflettb|i of an important commission for glorifying and presenting gifts to the god, 
ion which he bad been sent by Usertesen III : “ The royal order to ... the nearest 
frieUdf, the superintendent of the houses of gold and silver, the high, treasurer 
Aicterooferk My Majesty commands that thou be guided to Abydos, to erects^ 
my father Osiris [the king speaks as the incarnation of the god HjjruB 
m overlord of the West, and to adorn the secret places' [thejjjjjytum 
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of the temple] with the gold that my Majesty brought forth from Nubia with vic- 
tory and honour.” Thus it is probable that the two fortresses in the Nubiafi Nile 
valley defended the entrance to the gold mines of the south. ? 

Of the other buildings erected by Usertesen III, the temple in Ileraklpopolis 
and his pyramid at Dasliur are of special importance; an investigation {of the 
latter in 1894 showed that the king and his consort, Henut-taui, together with two 
princesses, Sent-es-seneb and Sat-Haihor, were buried therein. The gold -orna- 
ments of the princesses lay in a receptacle which must-have escaped the eyes of the 
plunderers, who had long previously stripped the interior. This is the second occa- 
sion on which the jewels of a royal lady of the ancient Egyptian civilization have 
come to light. Especially rich and finely wrought is the laige breast ornament, a 
design of lions and griffins, with crowns and feathers surrounding the king's signet, 
over which a vulture hovers with expanded wings. 

Of great importance, however, to history is the discovery of the first date of 
real chronological value. The ancient city at the entrance of the Fayftm, men- 
tioned page 613 above, now known as Kahun after the nearest settlement, has 
yielded a comparatively large number of papyri of the twelfth dynasty. These are 
proved to be accounts, letters, and deeds referring to the administration of the tem- 
ple there situated, the thorough arrangement of which (the articles used in the 
ritual were carried in and out every day, the priesthood was divided into courses 
serving in rotation for a month, etc.), though not surprising in a State so well 
organised as the Egypt of the twelfth dynasty, is however presented to us here for 
the first time in unusually great detail. In a kind of diary discovered among the 
“ Kahun ” papyrus is found a notice to the effect that on the twenty-fifth day of 
the seventh month of the seventh year of Usertesen III the superintendent of the 
temple informed the governor that he proposed to make preparations for the fes- 
tival for the rise of Sirius, which occurred on' the sixteenth day of the following 
month ; in fact, we find on the day following the date thus stated a list of “ the 
festival offerings for the rise of the star Sirius.” As two similar dates in 4he his- 
tory of the New Empire were already known, it was possible to calculate by means 
of the astronomical data thus given that Userteseu’s seventh year lay between 
1876 and 1873 u.c. This discovery has made an end of the various hypotheses 
regarding the chronology of the Middle Kingdom, the beginning of which had been 
variously dated 2130, 2778, or 3315. We have elected for the year 1875 ; however, 
it is possible that after the time of Amenemhat II co-regencies may have occurred 
among his successors, of which for the moment we have no knowledge save in the 
case of one at the conclusion of the dynasty. Hence the duration of this dynasty 
may in reality have been somewhat less by a few years than is now supposed. 

The main principles of the ancient Egyptian calendar, apart from a few com- 
paratively small improvements, are still followed at the present day; although we 
should not forget that the main credit in this department must be given to the Baby- 
lonians and their astronomical calculations, which were much more accurate, as far 
as we can see. For the Egyptians the natural year began withHhe rise of the Nile, 
which occurred on July 20. According to the original reckoning of the priests, 
which began from this New Year's day, the year was divided into twelve mofiths 
'Thoth, Phaophi, Athyr, Choiak, Tybi, Meohir, Phamenoth, Pharmuti, Pachons, 
pjni, Epiphi, and Mesori), each of thirty days ; the overplus of five davs was added* 
later' ut no P* 0 ^ 8 * 011 was made in these calculations for the quarter of a day 
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necessary to complete the solar year. The New Year’9 day, a permanent date, was 
also connected with the observation that the dog star reappeared in the eastern sky 
at the time that the season of Hoods began. Thus as a day was lost at the end of 
every four official years, it was necessary to ascertain astronomically the date of 
the feast of 44 Sothis ” (that is f Sirius). Now in the year 139 a. d. the actual morn- 
ing rise of Sirius fell on the first day of the leap year. This therefore signified the 
dose of a cycle (“ a Sothis period ”) of 4 x 365 = 1460 years ; consequently the two 
previous cycles terminated in the years 1322 and 2782 B. c. From the dates thus 
established it has been possible to verify such information upon Egyptian calen- 
dars as that given in the above-mentioned Kahun papyrus. In 1898 the Berlin 
Museum (me into the possession of the simple instruments with which the 
Egyptians determined the hours of the night. The “ hour-priests ” who undertook 
this duty sat opj>osite to one uuother, each holding a plummet line in his hand and 
looking througli a slit in a palm leaf held close to liis eye. While one priest- 
remained with his back to the south and to his companion in such a position that 
the plummet line appeared to point up through his head to the pole star, the other 
priest, the “ polar observer," scrutinised the fixed stars which appeared nearest to 
the head of his assistant. These observations were staled somewhat as follows: 
On tjie 16th of Phaophi, in the first hour, “ the leg of the giant ” was above the 
heart (of the southern liour-priest) ; in the second hour the star Patef, in the third 
hour the star An, and in the fourth 44 the claw of the goose" stood over the left 
eye ; in the fifth the hind part of the goose stood over the heart, etc. In the royal 
tombs of the twelfth dynasty several tables^of this kind have been found giving 
the stars at their highest altitude during the twelve hours of the night for periods 
of fifteen days ; the priest whose body served as a norm is reproduced as sitting 
in a field ruled in squares, by which means an accurate reproduction of the hour 
stars is made possible. The instruments for astronomical measurement discovered 
as recently as 1898 also belong to the Salle period. The bone handle of the plummet 
line hem's in addition to the owner’s name the following inscription: "1 know the 
course of the sun, of the moon, and of all the stars to their places.” The rib of 
palm leaf (thirty-four centimetres long) boro the appropriate exhortation, “ Watch 
to appoint the time for the festival and bring all men to their hours.” 

Under Amencmhat 111 (1847 to 1802) the greatness of this financially jwnver- 
ful dynasty begins to wane. The pyramidal tomb of the king rises in the inner 
border of the Fayum to the east ne.vr Hawara, and from that point overlooks, not 
only the entire lake land, but also the chain of hills separating the Fayum from 
the Nile valley. It was to the lake land that Amenemhat III devoted his special 
attention. The crocodile god Sebek, the chief deity of the Fayflm, must have suf- 
fered in consequence of the antagonism of Amenemhat’s forefathers to the Sebok- 
hotep dynasty (cf. p. 613), which, so late as the year 1933, found expression in an 
absolute refusal to grant any memorial to the conqueror. But as early as the reign 
of Usertesen III indications appear showing that the old antipathies were grad- 
ually dying away. • Further, Amenemhat 111 once more introduced names com- 
pounded with Sebek into his family. His solicitude for the worship of the god is 
evidenced by several monuments and by the great temple at Hawara, the fame of 
whiih as one of the wonders of tli^ world was eontinu/ :1 by its name of w Laby- ;/ 
rinth." The king ys also said to have improved the shores of the lake, inv^i 
probability^ order to secure better surroundings for his residence, Shed-Cr^ 
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lopolis, the modem Mcdinct el- Fay um. As the customary recognition of his ser- 
vices in the shape of commemorative tablets appears throughout the district, it is 
quite possible that as early as the period of the Suites “the restorer of the Meri 
lake” may have been confused in the account* of Greek travellers with the “king 
Mocris,” who was certainly the first to create the lake. There is no doubt that at 
that time the depression in the laud contained a far greater lake formed by an 
arrangement of dams and sluices in the ltahr- Yusuf; whereas the modern Birket 
el-Kerun falls only into the western part of the bed (of. p. 588). Two pyramids 
mentioned by Herodotus as standing in the middle of Lake Moeris, each bearing 
the seated statue of a king, are thought to have been identified with the ruins at 
Biahmu northwest of Medinet. An intelligible description of the Labyrinth alone 
has been handed down to our time ; one corner of it is said to have adjoined the 
pyramid of Amonemhat. The curiously low temple of Sebek, faced with white 
stone, may not have been dissimilar in plan to a mastaba of unusual size, and with 
its enormous adjoining chambers may have recalled the Labyrinth of Crete. Some 
statues and busts of Amenemlmt 11L are remarkable for the obvious pains that have 
been taken to produce a likeness: the cheek bones are prominent and the mouth 
shows a characteristic wrinkle. 

Shortly before his deatli the king appointed his successor Ainenemhat IV as 
co-regent. He is said to have reigned nine years in all, six of which can now be 
verified by evidence. He was succeeded by his wife, who was perhaps his sister, 
Scbeknofru, who also continued the building operations in Hawara ; but the dynasty 
came to an end, according to ManetlioJ with her death four years later. The leugth 
of her predecessors’ reigns has led IVtrie to doubt that the succession was invari- 
ably from father to son ; he asks whether it was nut transferred to the son-in-law, 
that is to say, to the female line. If this be so, it seems remarkable that Sebek- 
nofru did not ensure the continuance of her house by this means after the death 
of Ainenemhat IV. it may be that she did take such a step, and that she with 
her second husband were the victims of a revolt (1792 b. c., or rather tarlier), 
which the special favours shown to the lake province were certain sooner or later 
to provoke. At. any rate, from the time of Sehekuofru there is no trace of any 
limitation of the royal activities to the fruitful district of the Fayfun. It was not 
until eastern iniluence became prominent in Egypt that a certain preference on the 
part of the government for the lake province reappears. 

(c) The llyksos and the Seventeenth Dynasty. — If about the year 1400 B. c. 
the wealth of the country, the treasures of its royal house, and its temples were so 
renowned in Further Asia that the Oriental rulers did not scruple to make their 
friendship dependent upon gifts from this abundance, foreign opinion upon the 
twelfth dynasty must have been very much the same. At any rate, after the 
death of Ainenemhat III the military power of Egypt began to decline, and was 
further weakened by internal strife. The name of a king discovered in the temple 
of Knruak, which in form at least seems to belong to the transition period, is that 
of A meni-Antef- Ainenemhat, an artificial composition of names belonging to very 
dittWvnt periods. However, about the middle of the sixteenth century Egypt be- 
came a prey to the Asiatics. “ There ruled ip* our land,” relates Manetho (quoted 
p^lavius Josephus), “ a king named Timaios. In his time it happened, I do not 
later,whj‘» that a god was angry with us. And from the east there appeared un- 
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expectedly people of low origin who defiantly invaded our land and took forcible 
possession of it, meeting with no serious resistance. After taking captivo the* 
rulers they burnt our cities, destroyed the dwellings of the gods, and inflicted all 
manner of cruelties upon the inhabitants; some were massacred, the wives and 
children of others were enslaved.” 

This description of the rapid victory of the Asiatics is evidence for the fact that 
the excellence of military cipiipment must have fully compensated for the disad- 
vantages of "low origin;” in ail probability they were the first people to acquaint 
the Egyptians with the use of hor^s and chariots in battle. Until this time great 
heroes (for example. Usertesen ] j were praised for their swiftness of foot, but after 
the liberation of Egypt the Pharaohs drove out to battle in their chariots. 

(a) The Hylcsos. — With the arrival of the foreigners, the so-called Ilyksos, 
the valley of the Nile \rn* overrun by a people who must have come from the Far 
East; for their apjiearance in Egypt was closely connected with the conquest of 
Babylon by the Kassites (Kash-shu; cf. p. 15), which either began or was com- 
pleted in the year 1745. According to Manctho’s account it would appear as if 
the conquest of Egypt at first implied the dependency of the country upon some 
Asiatic empire. “ Finally they made one of their leaders king, who was called 
Salatis. He went to Memphis and levied tribute from Upper and Lower Egypt. 
He also placed garrisons at suitable points. His attention was, however, chiefly 
directed to securing the eastern frontier in view of a possible attack from the 
growing Assyrian power. Observing on tlfc eastern bank of the Piubastie Nile 
a town called A varis, because of some ancient mythological connect ion, and finding 
its situation suitable for his object, he fortified it, surrounded it with walls, and gar- 
risoned it with two hundred and fifty thousand heavy* armed troops. In the summer 
he used to betake himself thither in order to culled tribute, pay his soldiers, am! 
exercise his army in warfare, that it might inspire terror into the foreigners.” The 
term "Assyrians” is here emploml by Manetho to denote the empire lor the lime 
being on the Tigris and Euphrates, as it was in later times by the Byzantines, who 
spoke of themselves as fighting against “ Ishmaelites ” and “ Austrians ” instead of 
against Omej jades and Abbassides. At any rate, it is significant that Salatis, 
whose name recalls in many respects the Egyptian title " Shall it/' which the 
Joseph of the Bible received from Pharaoh, immediately sought to fortify his 
kingdom in the direction from w'rioh his own nation had come. 

"Salatis died after ruling nineteen years. After him another, named Beon (or 
Bnon), reigned forty-four years. He was succeeded bv Apaelmas, who reigned 
thirty-six years and seven months. After him came Apophis with a reign of sixty- 
one years, and .Tanias with fifty years and one month. Finally came Assis with a 
reign of forty-nine years and two mouths. Tho^c six were the first of their rulers, 
and during their days there was continual war with the Egyptians, whom they 
endeavoured to annihilate. The people as a " hole were called Jlyksos, or Shop- 
herd Kings ; for * Jfyk ’ means king in the sacred language and ‘ Sos ' a shepherd, m 
also in the popular tongue, and hence was 4 Jlyksos* compounded. By some they 
were gonsidered to be Arabs. Thus this people is called the shepherd kings ; they 
and* their descendants held jxissesstoi of Egypt for five hundred and eleven years^V 
Thus far $lanethois extraordinary account, which Flavius Josephus can hryfai 
have quoted from the original narrative. If the conquerors themselves eve;v&rity 

^rfere the 
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use of the expression “ shepherd kings,” which we have every reason to doubt, 
the term was applicable only to their chiefs, not to the masses. However, as early 
as the twelfth dynasty the Bedouins of the steppes to the east of Kgypt were 
known as “ 8ha.su.” This name must have been adopted in later times to denote 
the race of foreign conquerors. 

The period of the Hyksos’s rule has been exaggerated in the same manner as 
were the periods ascribed to the eighth, ninth, and tenth, and in part to the 
thirteenth dynasty. Instead of live centuries the supremacy of the Hyksos in 
the Nile valley lasted a little more than two hundred years. The first six rulers 
mentioned above form Manetho’s fifteenth dynasty. They are followed by the 
sixteen “other shepherds ” without names or dates. Manetho gives a seventeenth 
dynasty as consisting of forty-three Theban kings, who ruled contemporaneously 
with forty-throe Hyksos during a period of one hundred and fifty-one (or two hun- 
dred and twenty-one) years. This is probably correct, for the supremacy of the 
llyksos did not always extend as far as the stronghold Avaris (the Egyptian 
Hauar or Hatuar), a short distance from Tanis, but seems later to have been 
extended into Palestine and to have lost ground in Egypt itself. Wherever the 
Asiatics retreated and allowed the natives to supplant them, their monuments were 
also exposed to destruction. 

Of the six kings, Apophis alone has left any historic traces behind him in the 
Delta and in the region of Memphis. From these it has been shown that at least 
three Hyksos bore his name. “ Janias,” however, may be identified with the king 
Chian, of whom the base of a stone statue has been discovered in Bubastis and a 
lion marked with his signet in Bagdad. Signet cylinders and scarabs (reproduc- 
tions of the sacred dung-beetle in stone or porcelain) bearing his non-Egyptian 
title, engraven in a primitive style, render it evident that he was one of the very 
earliest of the Hyksos. Scarabs of a similar primitive style have been found with 
the inscriptions “Hazed” and “Japek-her.” On the other hand, the Apepi kings 
belong to a time when the Hyksos’s court and also their methods of government 
had become entirely Egyptian. Apepi En-neh-nem even restored the tomb of 
tjueen Apuit (sixth dynasty) at Memphis, thus showing that he considered himself 
a lineal descendant of the ancient families. Under Ajiepi Ea-a-user, who left 
behind him some short dedicatory inscriptions, a papyrus was written treating of 
mathematical problems. Finally the name of Apepi Ea-a-kenen has been found 
on (he well-wrought base of an altar which he set up to the god Set of Hauar. He 
also appears to have attempted to immortalise his name by inscribing it on several 
statues of earlier kings, as, for example, on that of Mermenfitu (p. 613), where he 


calls himself “the life-giving son of the sun, Apepi, beloved of Set.” On the other 
hand, Amenophis III has replaced this name with his own on another statue. 
Generally speaking, this custom of appropriating earlier memorials began in the 
Hyksos period, and increased greatly in later times. Upon a remarkable scribe's 
tablet, unfortunately in a damaged condition, the praises of a certain king Apepi, 
who is stated to have been the donor, are inscribed; in this case the Hyksos 
Pharaoh is given a formal title, “the image of the sun god living upon the earth,” 
whose equal is not to be found in all countries. A stele in Tanis, of the rei gxl of 
Ramses II, seems to furnish a clue to the chronology of the times : “ Year ‘four 


T^H/ed of the king of both lands, Set-aa-pehti, son of the sun, Nubti-Set ” 
PaW \er this statement is to be taken as it stands and a Hyksos kinfe with this 
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name to be assigned to the year 1675 remains a matter of doubt At any rate, the 
eastern Delta, especially at Tania, has remained to the present time the chief 
source for monuments relating to the Hyksos. Examples of unique interest in the 
history of art are the two standing iigures of the “fish sacrifieors” a sphinx, a 
king’s head from Bubastis, and the upjier purt of a statue from Mit-Fnris in the 
Fayftrn. If these figures, with their bony, broad-nosed faces and thick hair, are 
fully representative of the style of portraiture which the Schasu brought into the 
country, this people were certainly not a pure Semitic tyj>o (doubt has been thrown 
also upon the supposed Semitic origin of the Kassites) ; the bust of Mit-Faris is of 
far greater antiquity, as is plain from the rudeness of its execution, than the other 
statues, which have an appearance of greater iiuish. 

(> 3 ) Seventeenth Dynasty . — l T pj>er Egypt freed itself from the direct adminis- 
tration of the Hvksos at an early period. As early as 1650 B. c. native princes 
appeared in that district who were able to maintain a certain amount of independ- 
ence in return for the payment of a tribute. However, this “ seventeenth dynasty ” 
which was again settled in Thebes, where it erected its tombs, cannot have attained 
entire independence, because at all times the power of importing wood to Upper • 
Egy.pt for the construction of the river boats, the most important means of com- 
munication, depended upon the possession of the mouths of the Nile. Hence it is 
an important point in the history of the decline and fall of the Hyksos that 
a numerous and well-equipped Heel tumecj the scale in favour of Upper Egypt 
during the final struggle; lienee in all probability a decisive blow to the power of 
the Hyksos was dealt when they lost the western delta and the city of Memphis. 

As regards the recovery of the western mouth of the. Nile, the neighbouring Lib- 
yans may well have played a leading part. The king and the Hyksos nation wore 
finally expelled by the Egyptians after a series of desperate conflicts. These Asi- 
atics were not absorbed ; their ruling family was not assimilated to the native race 
either By marriage or adoption. Until victory was assured, the kings of I lie seven- 
teenth dynasty probably concentrated their efforts upon gaining time and oppor- 
tunity to act without bringing down upon themselves the entire weight of the 
Hvksos power, which was formidable even after the year 1600. It- is also a perti- 
nent question whether the Nubian gold may not have proved highly serviceable in 
lightening the heavy task incumbent upon Thebes. 

The rise of the Theban kings, wlio were j.othing more than nomarchs before 
the coming of the Hyksos, was treated by the writers of later years in u manner 
which irresistibly recalls the popular narratives of the history of Germany. As 
usual the writer of the papyrus had not the patience to reproduce the whole. It 
happened, thus begins his interesting fragment, 'hat Egypt was without lawful 
rulers. Seknen-Ka was prince of the south, Aj ■••pi was sovereign in Hauar; the 
latter, however, had control of the laud and its rich products. Behold, Apepi 
chose Sutech (that is, Set) for his god. He built him a permanent temple and 
* served none of the other gods of the land. Apepi sent an urgent message to 
Sekn^n-Ra in which the position of Amon-Ita in the Egyptian system of worship y 
was discussed; Sekncn-Ba, however, was seized with great consternation. “The^ ' 
prince of the south called his great? awl his wise men about him and told 
'all the worjjs of the king Apepi. They, however, remained, silent in perplexity 
and found no answer for good or bad. The king Apepi sent . . and the 

VOL- 
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manuscript breaks off. The struggles of the seventeenth dynasty ostensibly 
appear as a holy war. Seknen-Ka is apparently the third of that name. His 
mum my, together with many others, was discovered in 1881 in a hiding-place in 
the dills near Thebes. When it was unwrapped, it was clear that the prince had 
come to a violent end in the prime of life. The skull had been split by a blow, 
and the body bad been hastily embalmed after putrefaction had already set in. 
From this discovery we may conclude that Scknen-lia fell in a battle or in 
flight at a date somewhere between 1580 and 1570 n.c., and that the enemy left 
his body unburied. Ilis successor is supposed to have been Kemosis, whose coffin, 
among other things, contained the golden model of a boat, a piece of work of value 
for the history of art, ami now in the museum at Gizeh. The war with the llyksos 
probably continued, though not uninterruptedly. The temple of Hathor at Specs 
Artemidus, to the south of Beni-ll assail, was destroyed, with other ancient struc- 
tures, according to an inscription set up by its restorer, Queen Hatshepsut, by 
“the Asiatics who occupied the Delta and Jlauar.” This, in all probability, did 
not happen until the llyksos were forced to struggle for the recovery of their 
position in that district. 

In the year 1502 King Amosis, perhaps the brother of Kemosis, succeeded to 
the throne of Thebes and prex>ared to put an end to the llyksos supremacy. An 
official of the same name, who began his career under this king, Aahmesu (the 
Egyptian form of Amosis), the son of Baba, caused the story of liis life to be 
inscribed upon his tomb at Necheb in, Upper Egypt (the modem El-Kab). This is 
the earliest known attempt made by an Egyptian to inform posterity of the great 
events of liis age; and though clumsy in style, it furnishes a striking clue of the 
transformation which had taken place in the Egyptian national feeling during the 
llyksos period (of. p. 500). Aahmesu first saw active service as a youth on board 
the boat “Sacrificial Bull;” after liis marriage he served on the ship “North.” 
“And when the king rode forth on his war-chariot” (the first, notice we have of 
the use of chariots in Egypt) “I followed him on foot. And we laid siege to the 
town of Hauar : I showed bravery under the eyes of his Majesty. Then I was 
ap|>ointed to the ship ‘Splendid in Memphis’ ” (a name of importance for the 
development of affairs, as described on p. 625). “We fought on water in the 
Fazedku of Ilauar. There I won a hand which was mentioned by the royal 
scribe, and gained me the golden necklace for bravery.” In the second fight at the 
same place he was equally successful and was rewarded, although victory seems to 
have rested with the Shasu. “A battle arose at Takemt, south of the town, and 
I brought in a prisoner alive. I waded through the water, pulled him down from 
the causeway, and dragged him through the water in security.” Again the king 
presented him with “gold” for this deed, — a munificence which, although con- 
sistent with the traditions of a noble family, must nevertheless be considered as 
remarkable during these times of need. 


“ We captured Hauar,” Aahmesu then continues, without a break in his narra- 
tivo, “and thence I carried away a man and three women; his Majesty gave them 
to me as servants. And we laid siege to Sharuhan [in the south of Palestine], in 
the sixth year [of the king], and his Majesty took the town” The time ,of this 
j^ ni *nt (1557 0 gives us an approximate date lor the capture of Hauar. According 
obvious efforts of Aahmesu to relate his story in chronological order, this 
i L ” tress > the last Egyptian residence of the Hyksos, must haye fallen in the 
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year 1560 or 1559. But even after the capture of Sharuhen, which was not greatly 
detrimental to the Asiatic possessions of the enemy, the position of King Aniosis 
was still sufficiently difficult. His efforts in the north had encouraged the Nubian 
tribes to rise against him. Aabmesu relates : 41 As soon as his Majesty had slaugh- 
tered the Mentiu [the Shasu, under the old name of the eastern Bedouins | he 
went southward to the land of Client, and there [above Assuau] began a general 
massacre. Then his Majesty, rejoicing in his victory, returned downstream; he 
had conquered the races of the south and of the noitli ” But the time for rejoicing 
had not yet come. * Th.it Aata advanced into the upper countn, but to his own 
destruction; for the gods of the south laid hands upon him." The hostile forces 
met at Tenta-a, and Aata, together with his ship, was taken olive by Amos is. 
From Aahmesu’s mode of expiession, it appears piohable that this was a JI)ksos 
king from whom the Egyptians freed themselves as a result of this fortunate 
capture. The true significance of the fall of Hauar and Slmiuhen would be 
more obvious had the gallant sea captain of Norhcb informed us whether Aata 
invaded Egypt from beyond the frontier, or whether it was in the Delta that his 
rising began. His account of the succeeding events may perhaps be evidence for 
the former alternative: “Then arose that enemy who w as named Teta-an. He had 
collected insurgents about him, but his Majesty annihilated him and his following.” 
The last two victories gamed i\u Anhmesu not only a number of slaves, but also a 
considerable increase of his landed property in Neiheb. The oilier captains were 
rewarded in the same manner; lienee the humor Prince of Thebes was now in a 
position to confiscate the lands of his eneihies. His supremacy over the empire 
was definitely assured. 

Compared with the account of Aahincsu the narrative given by Flavius Josephus 
(according to Manet ho) of the expulsion of the llyksos displays the Egyptians in a 
decidedly unfavourable light. “After all these things,” he writes, “the kings of 
the Thehlas and othei Egyptian Homes rose against the Shepheids, when a long 
and difficult war hioke out between them, until the Shephcids were overcome by a 
king named Misphiagtnutosis, who drove them out of the other parts of Egypt and 
confined them t>» a plate called Avans, which lias an atea of ten thousand nruics 
of laud. The Shepherds surrounded this entne district with n strong wull in older 
that with all their forces they might there protect their proper!} and plunder. 
However, Tliunniiosis, the son of MDplnagmutosis, attempted to reduce them by 
siege, and advanced upon the place •ith f«»m hundred and eighty thousand men. 
When he was beginning to despair of success they themselves offered to sunender 
on condition that they should evacuate Kg\pt * ml depart in whatever direction 
they might choon* without let or hindrance. These terms were accepted, and they 
marched away, no fewer than two bundled and forty thousand men, with their 
families and all their possessions, through the d< -ert to Syria. As, howevei, they 
feared the Assj riaus, who then ruled Asia, thev uuilt a city in the land now < ailed 
Judea large enough to accommodate tlieir numbers, and gave it the name of 
Jerusalem.” • 

It is clear that we have here a description of the biblical exodus of Israel from 
Egypt, as seen from another point of view. Criticism is as yet unable to decide 
whether Manclho related the story it stands; at any rate, it entirely rejects that' 
•part of Josephus’s version which identifies the Shasu with the Israelites. IIwico 
other schokfrs have come to the conclusion that the Israelite^ were never in/Kgypt 
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at all. In fact, it is necessary either to adopt the latter conclusion or to accept the 
identification of the Hebrews with the Shepherds of Manetho as correct in its 
main features. This was the conclusion arrived at by the patristic writers in 
accordance with the general testimony of tradition (of. pp. 190 and 191). In the 
account of Josephus, “ Misphragmutosis and his son Thummosis” take the place 
of the real liberator Ainosis, hence there must have been a change in the govern- 
ment during the siege of Hauar. Supporters of the theory that the Israelites were 
in Egypt may consider this premature change of the chief actors in the drama as 
an indication that Manetho definitely ascribed the expulsion of the people, whose 
main centre in his time was Jerusalem, to the reign of one Thutmosis. This 
account must consequently deal with the later expulsion of a remnant of the 
Shasu, which in all probability occurred under Thutmosis III, and can hardly 
have been connected with Hauar. This stronghold, indeed, was considered as the 
inevitable “ Zwing-ITri ” of Egypt, which must fall whenever the Shasu were 
driven out. Israel as a national name has as yet been found only once in an 
Egyptian inscription, and that belonging to the reign of Merenptah, who is still 
considered by some authorities to be the “ Pharaoh of the exodus.” However, the 
inscription in question implies that the Israelites were already settled in Palestine 
during the reign of this king. 

With the expulsion of the Hyksos Manetho brings the seventeenth dynasty to 
an end. According to his table of kings Amosis belongs both to the seventeenth 
and eighteenth dynasties, figuring as the last king of the Middle and the first king 
of the Hew Empire. 7 

C . The New Empire 


(a) The Eighteenth Dynasty to the Death of Amenopliis IIL — What the 
Asiatic inroads and immigrations of earlier ages had failed to accomplish was 
brought to pass by the Hyksos. After their expulsion the kingdom of Egypt for 
centuries assumed a military character, which for a time it was able to maintain. 
Probably the kings of the Middle Empire who extended their supremacy over 
Nubia and the oases had not hesitated to invade the land of Canaan, notwith- 
standing its greater power of resistance. Even during the days of the Old Empire, 
fortresses of that country had been stormed and captured by Egyptian troops 
(cf. p. 608). But it was only under exceptionally favourable circumstances that 
the Egyptians could permanently overawe foreign powers ; for their military forces 
consisted of the nucleus formed by the king’s feeble palace guards, the contingents 
levied by the various nomarchs, and the auxiliaries obtained from Nubian subject 
tribes who had been employed at an earlier period, but could only be sent into 
battle under the strictest supervision. The contingents of the nomes were never 
more than armed peasants, whose sole incitement to bravery was the knowledge 
that if they broke ami fled in the midst of a foreign country they would never see 
their homes again. On the other hand, a hostile army, when once it had crossed 
the Egyptian frontier, could safely count upon a sudden attack of homesickness 
among the native militia, — an affection which was apt to become uncontrollable 
at the beginning of a battle. Now, however, about the year 1560, the monarchy' of 
fie restored empire possessed a new weapon ip the war chariot, and a professional 
'iery composed of a class, for the moment numerous, who had lost their posses- 
■e. ud their means of livelihood during the long war of liberation ; to these 
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were to be added emancipated slaves who had lost their masters. We have seen 
how the ship captain Aahmesu devoted his chief efforts to the capture of prisoners 
of war, who were sometimes presented to him by his king as slaves. However, in 
some cases the ruler seems to have bestowed a golden order of merit u{ton the 
captor, and to have retained the slaves for his own purposes. If, however, slaves 
capable of service deserted to Amosis from the Hyksos, or from the nomarehs who 
were loyal to the Asiatics, it would have been impolitic to continue to treat them 
as bondmen; they were accordingly placed in the army, and, according to the 
measure of their efficiency, were either kept at the front or despatched to the 
Nubian frontier. The stronger, however, the New Empire became, the more rapidly 
did this class of soldiers diminish. It was, moreover, impossible to replace them by 
native recruits, to the extent of maintaining a strong standing army. The agricul- 
tural character of the Egyptian State, which in earlier centuries had necessitated 
recourse to Nubian auxiliaries in time of war, was incompatible with such a system 
<>f organisation. 

The tribes to the south of Wadi Haifa, the “ Nine bows” were incorporated by 
Thutmosis HI, and soon became the only true regiments of the line. About the 
year 1400 the soldiers of the Pharaoh were known to the Syrian subjects of the 
empire simply as “ archers " (/n'dati). The pidati and war chariots were the king’s 
sole material for any display of force. 

If, however, the Pharaoh wished more part ieularly to spread the terror of his 
name, he sent out the “ Shirt ani,” — Sardinians, ncoonling to W. Max Miiller, who 
at that time were not confined exclusively* to the island of Sardinia. Possibly 
their main settlements lay even then on the African coast opposite. They were 
soldiers of fortune who had been enlisted in detachments under the eighteenth 
dynasty. The Kamessides made no attempt to conceal the fad at a later period 
that the Sliirtani were really Egypt’s best soldiers. This reputation they can be 
proved to have gained among the Asiatics as early as the reign of Amenophis 111, 
and probably earlier under Thutmosis 111, or even before his time. Armed witli 
long swords and great round shields with double handles, heavy coats of mail and 
large metal helmets decorated with lateral ox horns, sometimes also bearing dagger 
and javelin, the favourite tactics of the Sliirtani were to scatter the enemy by 
charging in close formation. That such an effect could be produced by an infantry 
attack was even to a late period unknown to the tacticians of Oriental armies. 
Even more valuable was the personal com age of these undoubtedly barbar ous 
mercenaries, whose heavy tyjie of countenance has often been reproduced with con- 
vincing realism in representations of the scaling f city walls. 

Of less reputation during the eighteenth dynasty were the Libyan auxiliaries. 

It was not until a later period that the Libyan tribes of the Kehak and the Mas- 
hawasha entered the service of the Pharaohs in any great number. As long as 
the New Empire was secure, the rulers were camions about employing the services 
of these border neighbours. The increased numbers of Libyans in the armies of 
King Ramses TI i» a certain sign of weakness ; in fact, the time was then by no 
means far distant when Libyan mercenary commanders were to usurp the Egyptian 
thrfln?. The prisoners of war and their descendants called “ Madi,” after a Nubian 
tribe; also deserve mention. They ^ere formed into a body of constabulary, aw^ 
•were somewhat unpopular "because of their many commands.” A strong divu^n 
was entrusted with the care of the necropolis at Thebes, and the late Egyptian - 
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word for soldier, “ Matoi,” is derived from the Madi. Hence it is by no means 
certain whether the “regular army” of the eighteenth dynasty, which was organ- 
ised in divisions as early as the time of Thutrnosis III, took the field with or with- 
out mercenary troops. The organisation of the national forces would naturally 
have continued on a separate basis in war as well as in peace. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that the formation of combined bodies of troops was frequently ordered in 
buttle to meet a sudden necessity. It may be gathered from the best of the official 
reports that it was not considered desirable to make mention of victories won by 
the national militia. Similarly, when the king was present at a victory there is 
one chariot only, his own, the advance of which puts the enemy to flight. 

The reign of King Amosis, who lived to be fifty or sixty years of age, is, in 
other respects, not very rich in memorials. His mummy was discovered in the 
shaft of DGr el-Uahri. The head-dress resembles that of Seknen-Ra. The head 
was not shaven, as later became the fashion, but the same long curls were worn 
which are a striking feature on the heads of the Hyksos. The relations of Amosis 
to the members of his family seem to have differed from those of the other 
Pharaohs. It appears that in the second half of his reign a change in the succes- 
sion was introduced to the disadvantage of the king’s brothers and sisters and their 
descendants. This dated from the time when Amosis shared the throne with the 
queen Aahrnes-Nefertari, when she and her children were shown special preference. 
NeferUiri appears sometimes represented with a black complexion. The ecclesias- 
tical dignity of a “ woman of god ” of Anion at Thebes was in all probability cre- 
ated specially for her, and in later times was again held in high reverence by the 
Ethiopian conquerors of Egypt. Finally, she and her son Amenophis I became 
objects of worship and were practically canonised. Possibly Amosis received the 
support of an Ethiopian kingdom, together with the hand of Nefertari, in his 
struggle against the Hyksos. Perhaps he was able to claim this kingdom at a 
later period through his marriage. At any rate, we have no knowledge of a king- 
dom on the middle Nile about this time. » 

Amenophis I (1537-151G) began his reign with a campaign against Cusli, “in 
order to extend the boundaries of Egypt.” Of this undertaking we have an account 
on the walls of the tomb of Aahniesu of Necheb, who was a figure in the war of 
liberation (p. 625), but this expedition apparently afforded no opportunity for. 
heroic deeds. Another warrior from the same district, Aahmes Pen-Necheb, gives 
an even briefer account of a war agaiust the Libyan Kehak. This king, under the 
representation of a sphinx, occurs much oftener than any of his successors. Hie 
mummy from the great shaft of Dei* el-ltahri has not yet been examined. In conr 
trust to his posthumous fame as tutelary deity of the necropolis at Thebes, a cult 
which gradually arose even before the reign of Amenophis IV, and threatened the 
worship of Osiris during the twentieth dynasty (Aahrnes-Nefertari was at that 
time looked upon as a counterpart of her son, and therefore takes the place of Isis), 
very little information has come down to us regarding the life of Amenophis I. 
Neither the civilization nor the traditions of a new empive had attained to 
independence in his days. The first attempts were even then being made, starting 
from the basis of twelfth dynasty civilization, to develop upon Egyptian lines the 
new habits and progress introduced by the Hyksos. Perhaps it%as his success in 
this*, direction which raised the memory of Amenophis I to the high honour in 
which- it was held in later times, an honour really due to his fat&sfc y . 
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The succeeding king has left us two copies, one supplementing the other, of 
the formal announcement of his uceession, sent to the “Prince of Cush,” the 
Esypti an viceroy of Nubia. It runs as follows: u 1 loyal command to Turn, the 
prince and governor of the south land. Behold this royal eoiuiuand is brought to 
thee, telling thee that m\ Majesty, who li\es in happiness and health, is to be 
crowned king eternal and without equal on the llorus throne of the living. Put 
n\y names shall be: (1) Items, tlie strong hull, Moved of the god [of trutlij Maul; 
(2) the uniter of both lands [Upper and Lower Kg} pt], crowned with the royal 
snake, the powerful one ; U») the uoMeu Horns, with years of plenty [that is, the 
future years of his reign] cluenng all hearts; (4) the king of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, Acheperkara; (3) the son of the god Ra, Thutmosis [the Hi si], who lives 
omnipresent and eternal. Now bring oflrruigs to tin* gods [of Cush], with motive 
sacrifices for the life, welfaio, and liealth of the king Achoperkuia, the one inspired 
with life; let oaths be taken by the name of my Majesty, who lives in happiness 
and health, born of the royal mother >Scnsenob, with w hom all is well. This is 
written for thine instruction ; know that the house of the king is prosperous and 
secure, (liven on the twenty-tust day of the tliiid winter month in the yeur 1, on 
the day of the coronation feast.” Of the live names here assumed by the new ruler, 
Thutmosis I, the first three were prohahly employed only in connection with the 
riiual; the fourth is the fore-name used in coi respondeneo with foreign powers; 
finally, the fifth is that which chiefly occurs on the monuments, and has conse- 
quently remained the historical designation for this us for all other kings. In 
cases of identical name>, which are i tit beg the rule than the exception, tlie Kgyp- 
tians w r ere accustomed to a\md confusion b\ the addition of the fore-name. 

That Amonopliis 1 had already invaded Asia at the head of an army more than 
ouee, may be concluded from \ariou« historical representations, though these boar 
uo explanatory inscription*. A serious struggle w ? ith the powers of that continent 
w r as to break out under bis successor. However, in spite of the confidential edict 
to Turn, the presence of the king Thutmosis I was first demanded in Nubia 
(p. 530), where the chiefs had openly refused to take the required oaths. The 
heroes of Ei-Kab, Aalimesu and lVn-Neoheb, wlio were now w'ell advanced in years, 
faithfully accompanied the king on his southern journey, and expressed then admi- 
lalion of the Pharaoh’s courageous Indiaviour. ” 11 is Majesty was wild like a 
panther, he struck with his first arrow the breast of the miserable wretch ” who 
w r as leading the rebels. On the return to Thebes, the body of this or Home othei 
leader was hanged head downward from tlie mast of the royal sliip as an ex- 
ample. The king theu turned with equal vehemence upon the enemy in Asia. 
"Hereupon ho marched to Syria ” relates Aahmeau, “ in order to take vengeance 
upon these lands.” It seems, therefore, tliat the tribute due to Egypt from this 
source had not been paid. “ His Majesty advanced to Naharina and encountered 
the enemies w*ho had entered into a conspiracy. Then his Majesty inflicted great 
slaughter upon them, and brought home numberless prisoners from bis victories. 
But€ was in the /rent line, and the king beheld the courage with which T seized a 
chariot, its team and its occupants. Then I brought it More his Majesty and 
agatn received gold lor my deed” Pen-Nccheb also distinguished himself in this 
bafctlfe. Two short references of King Thutmosis III (p. 636) to this war contain' 
among other things the proof thaf his predecessor advanced almost to the jiver 
Euphrates Unfortunately it was customaiy in the inscriptions of the ei^hfeenth 
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dynasty to speak of enemies only in contemptuous terms. As, however, Naharina, 
that is, the land on both sides of the curve in the Euphrates, is considered as the 
point of concentration for the movements of hostility against Egypt, it was pro- 
bably with the kingdom of Mitani (cf. pp. 44 and 112; that the dynasty carried on 
its struggle for Syria. The blow dealt by Thutmosis I in this region apparently 
led to the conclusion of a peace in terms favourable t<» himself. The Cushites 
were more obstinate; before he had reigned three years the king was again forced 
to set out “to crush the miserable Cush.” On this occasion the value of his 
greater military experience made itself manifest. The measures taken by the great 
conqueror of the Ethiopians, Usertesen III (p. 619), were resumed, for Thutmosis I 
not only reinforced the frontier garrisons of Semneli and Kumineh, but also re- 
opened to navigation the canal through the first cataract. 

This king, who, like Amenophi.% I, added to the buildings of Karnak and raised 
on the western side of Thebes the oldest parts of the temple of Medinet Habu, 
reigned only thirteen years. As if he had had some premonition of his premature 
death, lie made arrangements for the succession, which he hoped would satisfy the 
most varied claims that could he raised. Kurt Sethe has thoroughly investigated 
the special questions arising out of these regulations. However, the genealogy and 
order of succession between 1 508 and 1481, from the death of Aiuenophis 1 to the 
beginning of the sole rule of Thutmosis III, is still somewhat obscure. In the first 
place, it is unknown whether Thutmosis I was the son or only the son-in-law of 
King Amenophis I; in the latter case, his right to the succession was probably 
derived from his marriage with Qucqgi Aahines (Amensat), the heiress to the 
kingdom. This would agree with the fact that the daughter of this marriage, 
Hatshepsut, was called to the co-regency toward the end of her father’s reign; 
hence her mother must have died before that time. Up to the present time it has 
also been supposed that Thutmosis II, the first son of Thutmosis by Queen Mulne- 
fert, became co-regent together with Hatshepsut, whom he then married. A short 
time after the father’s death the young couple recognised his second son, afterward 
Thutmosis 111, as the successor to the throne (co-regent), although he was only the 
son of a woman of the harem. However, Thutmosh, 11 died before be bad reached 
the age of thirty. Hatshepsut and Thutmosis III then held the throne together 
and married one another, notwithstanding the, fact that the king was only nine 
years old. In view of his extreme youth, it has also been contended that Thut- 
mosis III may have been the son of Thutmosis II, and consequently have married 
in Hatshepsut either his own mother, or at any rate his father’s wife. The conse- 
quence of this difference of age may be seen in the fact that the young king was 
placed somewhat in the background as compared with the queen, until the death 
of the latter in her twenty-seventh year, when she left to her husband the author- 
ity which her subjects had tolerated with impatience. From calendars of the 
•'‘Yjod, it has been computed that Thutmosis III was crowned on the 4th of 
vei .on, 150.‘h and lived until the last day of Phamenoth, 1449. 

Noitfi information concerning Thutmosis II is but scanty. the obscure but 
ii U l e p ei testim°ny of a rock inscription near Assuan can be trusted, he gained 
from the’°t ()r * es 0V A r both the Nubian Chentnefer and also over the Asiatics, 
new liabie the a f> e( l iVn-Necheb of El-Kab states that he accompanied the king 
this, dire' Sliasu, that is to say, against Southern Palestine ; “ and I brought back 
whichv *P r i soners that 1 did not count them,” a somewhat startling statement. 
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On the other hand, the fact of a war against the Ethiopian races is indirectly con- 
firmed by our knowledge of improvements made in the fortresses at Senmeh and 
elsewhere. The most Ancient parts of the temple of l>er el-Hahri were also begun 
by this king. His activities, however, wero brought to a close by his premature 
death. The mummy of Tliu ti nos is II gives the impression that the king had 
succumbed to a severe illness. Though he was hut thirty years of age, the head is 
1 almost entirely bald, and the features are strangely sunken. He cannot have 
reigned longer than live years (1503 to 1498). 

Hatshepsut, as sole ruler, completed the temple of ])f*r el-Tkihr (so named 
after a Coptic monastery built on to it in later times), celebrated for iLs wealth of 
wall paintings, which arc of importance both for the history of the period and for 
the development of its art. The most interesting of these designs has for its sub- 
ject the great expedition already mentioned (j>p. 550 and 590) which Hatshepsut 
sent out in the ninth year of her reign to Punt. These illustrations in stone begin 
with a dialogue between the queen and the god Anion, who, when his permission 
was requested, “urgently recommeuded ” the undertaking; for Hatshepsut was bo 
infinitely pious that she had every claim to be rewarded by a successful conclusion 
to her enterprise. Amou then begins to utter a detailed prophecy of the valuable 
and wonderful objects that the trading expedition would bring back, in return for 
winch service he received an abundant share at a later period. Eight ships sailed 
through the Red Sea and returned loaded to the yards. The arrival of the treas- 
ures of the laud of incense, which had been gained by bartering Egyptian metal 
products, and especially weapons, gave occasion to festivities and military displays 
aL Thebes, at which Tiiutmosis 111 modestly a p] eared as a priest of Aumn. The 
queen, who preferred her portraits drawn with a beard, allowed a decided preference 
for all public ceremonies calculated to display the greatness of her power. It is 
not probable that government by a female ruler implied any outrage, upon estab- 
lished custom, and equally improbable that Hatshepsut would have assumed the 
royal Jbcard solely out of consideration fur some Salic law. On the contrary, she 
seems to have been filled with the very highest opinion of herself ; and it is very 
likely that during her time there was no lack of paintings and sculptures in which 
she was represented grasping the nations of the world b\ the hair of their heads, 
and brandishing a battle-axe, — works of art which must afterward have been ollen- 
siveto That musis III and consequently have soon disappeared. 

Under Hatshepsut we also find traces o f favouritism. “ The grand nurse,” that 
is, the tutor of the princess JCefrura, a certain Kcnmut, was made " great in both 
countries” in spite of his humble origin. The queen discovered him when he was 
an official under the administration of the temple of Anion, raised him to the high- 
est of all positions, and made him head of the palace and confidential adviser, thus 


heaping honours upon him "which were not found in the records of her ancestor*.” 
A statue representing this powerful friend of the queen in a crouching posture, his 
mantle, covered with hieroglyphics, wrapped protectingly about the young princess, 


was presented to •him by Hatshepsut as a reward She also erected two massive 

obelisks in Karuak in the sixteenth year of her reign, and died'in 1481. We hear 

nothing more of the princess Nefrura, whom she destined f*or her successor, and> 

Seftmut also disappears from history. The names of both Ilatshepsut and .SennL^gP 

were effaced from the monuments by ThutmasLs III/These measures, howa&r 

wero uu»61e to hide the fact that the change in the^uccession had been , Jgz ’ 

° J Hniccora- 
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panied by violence. The power of the empire must have declined in the foreign 
provinces, especially in Syria, and could only be restored by the removal of the 
queen. The existence of a victorious commander, whether Thutmoais or another, 
would have been a constant menace to her power. 

Thutmoais 111 was one of that rare class of sovereigns whose successes are due 
to a temperate conception of their duties and to a capacity for energetic action, at 
the proper moment. He had been obliged from his earliest youth to submit in 
silence to all governmental measures, whether he approved of them or not, and 
which he would perhaps have been the less inclined to oppose had they not implied 
the depreciation of his own rights. His task as a politician, the restoration of 
Egyptian prestige abroad, was clearly marked oiit before him; but a less tenacious 
character would probably have been well content with the frontiers which were 
found sufficient by Ramses If in later years. This little man with the coarse 
features, until now the step-child of his house, may well have been the hope of 
the military leaders, old and young, who during the last years of Hatshepsut must 
have counted on his antipathy to the empty splendours of her rule. Nor were they 
deceived. It is certain that Thutmosis III, who at first may have had little or no 
knowledge of war, depended greatly iqxm the advice of experienced leaders. On 
the monuments the king is naturally represented as guiding all things by himself 
alone. Hut even here justice exerts its equalising sway, though the task of repre- 
senting its workings has in this instance devolved upon the legend. The Harris 
papyrus in London, a collection of legends and fairy tales, begins among other tales 
the story of the general, Tliutia, who is said to have captured the city of Jaffa for 
his king, Thutmosis 111, in a marvellous manner. He is represented as having 
made use of the king’s magic wand, and by its spells to have enclosed two hundred 
Egyptian warriors within earthen jars. These were then taken into Jaffa without 
suspicion and placed in the magazines. The Egyptians left their hiding place, 
bound the Syrian garrison with cords, and handed over the place to the king. 
However, the general, Tliutia, was a historical personage, and can be proved to have 
served under Thutmosis III ; valuable objects from his tomb have been transferred 
to various museums. 4 

The arms of Egypt were a terror in Asia long after the period of Thutmosis III, 
and Syria at length became convinced that the military power of the Nile coun- 
tries under the terrible 11 Manaehbiria ” ( Men-che pr u- Ra-T hut mosis) was not lightly 
to he withstood. On the northern wall of the wing added by the king to the 
temple of Anion at Karnak was set up a connected narrative of his campaigns 
and of the tribute which he levied. In spite of many an injury inflicted both in 
ancient and modern times, the most important parts of this valuable inscription 
remain in a fair state of preservation. This monumental history of the campaigns 
of Thutmosis III is usually known as his “ annals/’ — an appropriate term, in so 
far as it is designed or written on the model of the annals of the Babylonian kings* 
The events of the king’s twenty-third year are related in the dry manner of an 
annalist, but the first campaign forms a connected literary whole, in which the 
course of events is clearly developed. 

“On the 25th of Pharmuthi, in the twenty-second year of his reign, his ^Majesty 
' vjt'nt forth from the [frontier] city of Zaru on his first campaign of concpi&h to 
thfjid the boundaries of his kingdom. The inhabitants of Sharuhen and the 
which? f rom that point to the end of the country, all were in a st&trf «of revolt* 
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On the 4th of Pachon, in the twenty-third year of the king, on his coronation day, 
he wa9 in Gaza and occupied the town. On the 5th he set out from thence with a 
strong force; . , . arriving at the fortress of dehem on the 16th of Pachon, the 
king summoned the council of war, which he addressed as follows : 1 That enemy 
from Kadesh has advanced and taken Megiddo ; there he is now established, and 
has gathered together all the nonmrehs as far as Nuharina, who until this time 
have obeyed the Egyptians. There also are the Syrians and the men of Kadesh, 
their horses and men, and that enemy says, I remain here! Now, speak.* Then 
they answered his Majesty, * 1 1 is no small matter if we should advance upon tlio 
road which goes forward fiom hence, for farther on it narrows greatly. Moreover, 
spies have reported that the enemy is minded to attack us so soon as \\c set forth 
on the march. And in the pass man must march behind man and horse behind 
horse, and our vanguard will certainly have begun tho battle long before the rere- 
ward has left Aaluna. There aie two other roads, Behold, the one brings us to 
Taanak [to tho south of Megiddo), and the other leads north beyond Zefta and 
delivers us to the north of Megiddo. Ami may our lord take whichever of these 
roads seemeth him good, so that he choose not that diilieult pass.* But the king 
announced, ' As I live and am beloved of Iia, as Anion praises me and my breath 
gives life and health, I will take this way from Aaluna [that is to say, the pass 
thiongli the mountain chain of Cannel]. lie who will not follow me, lot him 
choose the other road, and let him who dares, follow inv Majesty. For the enemy 
yonder, and especially the enemy hated of iia, w ill think that his Majesty is fetch- 
ing a compass out of fear.’ Ami they in the army answered, ‘ By the life of Anion* 
Ba, the lord of the thrones of both lands, who lives in Thebes and hath begotleu 
thee, we follow thy Majesty whithersoever it may be, as the slave follows his 
master !'” The description of the two days* journey over Mount < ’annul is some- 
what disconnected. Though the pass of Aaluna was guurded, Thulmusis III occu- 
pied the mountain sides, and thus socuied a passage for the reurguard. On tho 
20th of Pachon the king pitched his tent in sight of tho city of Megiddo. 

" Early on the morning of the 21st of Pachon, 1 * continues the chronicle, “ on the 
day of the feast of the new moon, order was gi\en for the troops to diaw up in line 
of battle. His Majesty, m the panoply of war, ascended the chariot of gold and 
silver. Like was he unto Iforus the dispenser of power, and to Month of Thebes 
[the god of wai] ; his fatliei Araun gave him strength. The right wing of the 
army rested on a hill south of 4/he brwk Kina; the left wing extended to the 
north, west of Megiddo. His Majesty iemaincd in the centre; at the head of 
his army he stood high above all. When ♦bus the enemy saw him, they made 
all speed to fly to Megiddo, and left behind them their horses and their chariots 
ornamented with silver and gold. But the garrison had already closed the gates ; 
therefore they drew up the fugitives under i'.j walls with cloths and rojien. Had 
not the troops of his Majesty been so greedy lor plunder, Megiddo would have fallen 
immediately. The miserable men of Kadesh and the inhabitants of Megiddo itself, 
behold, they were thus dragged into the town ; for the fear of his Majesty hud 
stricken them and palsied their weapons/* After a description of the plunder, 
*v&ioh included the tent of the king of Kadesh, follows an account of the siege 
Megiddo." “His Majesty made proclamation to the array: ‘ If ye take Megj^ rj 
speedily^, I shall^be beneficent as Ea ; for therein are the chiefs of all the re]^<^ oril J 
townaf and to conquer Megiddo will be to conquer a thousand townsr 
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Make ye, therefore, ready to the work.* Each man went to his place, and a wall 
was built about the town with the wood of their fruit trees ; . . . and all the deeds 
of his Majesty against the town and the wretched inhabitants thereof, together 
witli his servants, is, as all know, fully recorded ; and the roll of leather is to-day 
laid up in the temple of Amon.” We learn from later Assyrian monuments that 
this custom also was borrowed from the Asiatics ; moreover, the existence of this 
written account explains the completeness of the inscription which was derived 
from it. “ But finally the princes of this land came forth with their followers. 
They kissed the earth before his Majesty, and made prayer for their lives. They 
brought forth their tribute [which they had previously refused], and the king 
ordered the government anew.** The military equipment of the Syrians was excel- 
lent; among other spoils nine hundred and twenty -four chariots and more than 
two hundred shirts of mail of the best workmanship are mentioned. 

The description of the terror with which Thutmosis III inspired his enemies 
when he appeared in battle is representative of the typical method of conceiving 
such events in Egyptian art. The plate (p. 666), where King Sethos I is repre- 
sented in a battle before a city in Asia about the year 1325, may be considered 
a no less representative example. The capture of Megiddo was a signal success, 
and must have entirely changed the low esteem in which the power and self- 
reliance of Thutmosis had hitherto been held. The king’s assertion that the 
capture of that town in which the majority of Assyrian rebels were gathered would 
cause the fall of thousands of others, was not altogether an exaggerated statement. 
A list of towns in Karnak ("names of .the peoples of Upper Ketennu, whom his 
Majesty besieged in the fortress of Megiddo and whose children he led away 
capti\e to the fortress of Suhen, near Thebes ”), although decidedly unsatisfactory 
from a geographical point of view, nevertheless contains several hundred names. 
The neutral Asiatic princes also came over by degrees. The prince of Assur, 
a ruler of no particular importance, was the first to introduce the custom of 
exchanging gifts with Egypt. < 

However, fresh campaigns were necessary in the years 1478-1475, to convince 
the districts south of Lebanon of their obligations of obedience to Egypt. In the 
twenty-ninth year of the king, a date that can be fixed by the Karnak inscriptions, 
it appears that a great war against the kingdom of Nahariua (Mitani; cf. p. 632) 
was the result of this expedition. The fortress of Tunip north of Damascus was 
conquered and dedicated to the sun-god. Subsequently the Phoenician Arvad was 
captured, and treated with such severity that the inhabitants immediately revolted. 
Consequently in the following year operations became necessary for the re-conquest 
of Arvad and of Sumur, which was situated to the smith of this town. This victory 
had been preceded by the fall of Kadesh on the Orontes, which, however, shortly 
afterward again became a centre of resistance. On this occasion Amenemheb, a 
young comrade of the king, who became a general at a later period, appears for the 
first time. On this campaign he made two prisoners, and was decorated in con- 
sequence. His tomb in Thebes is ornamented with an abstract ofiis recollections 
of war, which, although somewhat confused, contain interesting references to several 
^sser campaigns, of which, however, the dates are unknown. * c 

Y ln the course of the next few years Thutmosis made only a few short visits to 
this * n ()r ^ or to pay thanks to Amon, his father’s god, for the wealth which 
which<Jri m from the spoils and the tribute of the conquered. Most of time 
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was spent in long, and not always successful, campaigns, in the prosecution of 
which he displayed a rare constancy of purpose. In the thirty-third year of his 
reign the Egyptians advanced to the Euphrates, to the point where Thutmosis I 
had set up his memorial stone, and erected a new monument in the same place. 
The city of Nii, situated not far from the river, and therefore somewhat to the 
north of Aleppo, surrendered, after an army sent to its relief had been defeated 
beneath its walls. Thutmosis 111 made this town his headquarters for a lime and 
erected another inscription. From the names of those countries which sent tribute 
and presents at the end of the year it can be inferred that an armistice had been 
entered into by Thutmosis and the kingdom of Naharina. Thutmosis 111 imposed 
such conditions upon his conquered enemies that any show of hesitation on the 
part of the governor of a town or district, no matter how loyal he might seem, 
might be construed as indicative of double dealing. This vigorous prosecution of 
operations within his own sphere of interests proved so objectionable to Ihc 
neighbouring ruler of the Mesopotamian frontier, that two years later he sent out 
another army to prevent the capitulation of Araana. Hut the Egyptians were 
finally successful, and peace was at hrst made in the king’s fortieth year. 

The enemy beyond the Euphrates at once began carefully to consider whether 
some spark was not to be found which might be fanned into a conflagration. In 
the forty-second year of his reign Thutmosis III appeared once more, and for the 
last time, in Asia with an army. First "his Majesty took the way along the coast 
in order to chastise the town of Irkata,” a community in the north of rhumicia.. 
Tuuip also seems to have been in a state of revolt. Kadcsh, however, was the 
centre of resistance. The siege was interrupted by a batile and a victory over a 
relief force from Naharina, and ended witli the crossing of the moats and storming 
of the city. The king presented large scarabs, bearing inscriptions in his honour 
as conqueror of Kadesh, to all who were present at the siege or took part in the 
festival of victory held in Thebes. At this point the Karnak inscriptions come to 
an end. We only know that Thutmosis visited Nubia once again in his fiftieth 
year and terrified some dissatisfied tribes into submission. An extremely fine 
mouumeut to commemorate this victory, inscribed with the indispensable poetical 
formulas of adulation, was set up in a social position in Karnak. Amon-Ka is 
here represented as addressing the king: "I give to thee power and victory over 
all peoples. I set thy spirit and the fear of thee over all countries, and the dread 
of thee goeth to the four pillars i » the heaven. 1 make thy power great in all 
bodies. I make thy shout to pursue the people of the nine bows. The great of 
all lands are joined together in thy hand. I, even I, raise my arm and bind them 
for thee. I gather together the Ethiopian nomads for thee as living prisoners by 
tens of thousands, and the inhabitants of the north by hundreds of thousands ” 
And so on for ten symmetrical stanzas. 

Egypt had now for the first time become so nearly a military State that the 
learned classes were alarmed. It would have been neither wise nor grateful for 
them to have complained during the lifetime of the great conqueror. The wealth 
of Asia was distributed with great liberality by Thutmosis III, but Amon, the god 
<Jf Thebes and of the royal house, was favoured above all other recipients. Witb^ 
a premonition of the danger liablc # to result from such excess of favour, the 
turned his attention to the other temples ui>on the conclusion of his camnjt^^ 
For instance, in the forty-seventh year of his reign, according to the test,' 
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the monument in Heliopolis, “his Majesty ordered this temple to be surrounded 
with an enclosing wall, when he purified Heliopolis, the house of Ka.” .Two lofty 
obelisks which he erected here were transported to Alexandria as early as the 
lioirmn period ; eventually oue was taken to London in 1877, and the other to New 
York in 1880. Of two others at Thebes, one was sent to Home and one to Byzan- 
tium during the period of Constantine. From an early period it has been custom- 
ary to speak of these four monuments of Thutmosis III as “ Cleopatra's needles,” 
thus perpetuating an injustice which Greek tradition, including Manetbo, has done 
to the king's memory. Possibly the dislike of the learned classes of Egypt to 
their soldier king may have found expression lasting into after years. Ajb a boy 
and a youth, ho had been obliged to spend the years of his minority as a priest of 
Amon, so that he had ample opportunity for estimating the political importance of 
this religious community and for learning the opinions of its representatives. In 
later times the atmosphere of the camp seemed to him purer and more attractive. 
The more lavish he was in his gifts to his father Amon, the more clearly could he, 
as one of the initiated, speak his mind to the augurs. There were probably other 
causes of bitterness which had originated in the time of Hatshepsut. At all 
events, it was fortunate for Amon that Thutmosis III became a soldier and nothing 
more, and that he made no attempts at reform. Another member of liis house who 
made a serious endeavour in that direction has completely disappeared from history 
in consequence. The growth of the legend of King Sesostris evoked a mass of 
theories which were destined to displace Thutmosis III as a popular hero in favour 
of Ramses II. It can, moreover, be demonstrated that the priests must have 
designedly avoided all mention of the name of Thutmosis in later years. When 
Gormanicus visited Karnak in the year 19 a. d. an aged priest translated the annals 
to him literally, anil named as their author “ King Ramses.” 

Resides caring for Thebes and Heliopolis, Thutmosis erected new buildings at 
Memphis and Dendera, the seat of Hathor. The architectural importance of the 
works on the temple at Dendera is emphasised in a detailed inscription: the 

great building is a restoration of the whole executed by King Thutmosis III accord- 
ing to information obtained from a writing of the time of King Chufu.” Further, 
it is stated that “the great plan of Dendera was found in an ancient sketch 
drawn on a tanned hide during the time of Shes-u-Hor; this was discovered 
in the interior of a wall of the royal palace in the days of King Pepi I.” At 
Elephantine also an extensive sanctuary, the ruins of which were levelled in 1882, 
was erected or restored by Thutmosis III. A few fragmentary inscriptions rescued 
in later times are of chronological importance for the calendar informatiftn they 
contain. Much was done for Nubia, especially in Amada and Wadi Haifa. The 
tomb of the conqueror was not discovered until the year 1898, though his mummy 
had been found fifteen years earlier in its hiding-place at P6r el-Bahri. So far as 
has yet liken determined, it seems that Thutmosis I introduced a new style of 
royal tomb : abandoning the use of the small detached pyramid with its vestibule, 
he caused his tomb to be tunnelled into a deep rocky cleft, extending to. the west 
of the Theban necropolis. Similar sepulchres communicating with the upper 
. world by one door aloKte were also constructed there by his successors, so that this 
V»ly valley of the dead still bears the name # of the tombs of the kings (Biban 
thrJuk). Although the neighbouring subterranean tombs of the B&messides 
whicfrsiored long since, V. Sroret discovered at a point then untouched f tJje shaft* 
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sixty or seventy feet long, which led into the sepulchral chamber of Thutmosis IIL 
The walls of the innermost room in which the sarcophagus stood were covered 
with a painted tapestry of texts from the Book of the Dead The entrance chamber 
was also ornamented with more than seven hundred images of the gods. 

Very little is known of Amenophis II (1449 to about 14‘JS). From the 
fragmentary remains of his inscriptions, and the biographical details given by 
his general, Amenemheb (of. p. bob), we can only conclude that, as a warrior, 
Amenophis II was no unworthy successor to the terrible “ Maimehbiria '* (p. G34). 
Hardly had Jte been crowned in Thebes when the news came that several of the 
Assyrian provinces refused to send him the presents betokening their homage. 
The king suddenly appeared in (hililma, crossed the Orontcs, utterly defeat eel a 
division of the enemy, and apjiesired before Nii, the gales of which town were 
immediately opened to him. At the conclusion of a campaign against, the land 
of Techsi, Amenophis sent to Thebes the bodies of seven princes of t hut district, 
which were hanged by the legs from the bow of the king's ship, in accordance 
with the triumphal customs of the jvriod ; six of them were subsequently exposed 
upon the city walls, and the seventh corpse was sent on to Napata. A movement 
of the Nubian tribes forced Amenophis to advance a*« far south as the modern 
Khartum. No trace of Egyptian supremacy has been found further south than 
Ben-Xaga, where two small figure* of stone belonging to this period (Amenophis 
is represented as presenting offerings of wine on lus knees to the god Clmum) 
have been discovered 

The tomb of Amenophis II, winch Ims aN«» been inuMignied by Lord, is 
somewhat poor both in design and elaboration ; tin* walls are in part bare und in 
part inscribed with characters somewhat carelessly engraved. An unusual dis- 
covery was the mumtnie- of four young men bound fast to wooden boats, appar- 
ently intended as companions of the king on Ids journey to the nether world 
(unless they were judicial \ictims of the privy court of the following king, 
Thutmosis 1 V). They were placed in the tomb before the process of drying was 
completed, and one of them received in consequence a deep cleft in the skull, 
though thi*s may possibly have been inflicted by a thief in later times. The tomb 
was walled up, with all its contents, by order of the ministry in Taim a few weeks 
after it had been opened, so that the question, of high importance for the founda- 
tions of Egyptian civilization, whether, in addition to offerings of wooden intJuhti, 
favourite slaves were sacrificed i.m’er the Ww Empire to accompany their kings 
into the other world, must remain undecided for the moment. The minium of 
Amenophis TI was also found in the tomb, ami Hlh it the remains of seven oilier 
kings, which were laid in a side chamber about 1 100 n. c., that they might escape 
the raids of plunderers, while the others were deposited in the shaft of I>d* el-Buhri. 
This tomb, which, as we have said, has since b» vii closed, contains, in addition to 
the remains of Amenojhis II, those of his immediate successors, Thutmosis IV, 
Amenophis III and IV, as well as Sethos II, SM’tah, Burnses IV, V, and VI. 

With the accession of Thutmosis IV 042^ to 1410) the reaction, which the 
non-military grandees had long desired and prepared, began to make itself felt. 
\VHbn«*ver events make militarism predominant in a state, this influence rapidly - 
becomes paramount in all brandy* of the administration. The ruler hinisfoceo 
inclines to the opinion that the officer whose action is marked by thorough^ 
implicit ^obedience makes a far more efficient servant than the lawyer y/ 
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red tape, Iris regard for use and custom, and other apparently superfluous consid- 
erations. Since their experiences in the fifteenth century, the “ house of scribes” 
had considered it a special duty to treat the army as an inferior branch of the 
State, and above all impressively to warn their pupils, the future officials of the 
realm, against military service. The class of scribes succeeded in making a 
change, which had certainly not existed under Thutinosis III. All the high posi- 
tions of military command became their monopoly, and indeed were given to 
officials who were already in occupation of other posts. Thus at the time of 
the Kamcsriides mailers had come to such a pass that the “ king's first charioteer,” 
who also held the offices of ambassador and “chief of the foreign lands and 
peoples proceeds in a poetical letter solemnly to dissuade his young subordinates 
from entering the “stable of the king” or the infantry. Trained under the lash, 
the officer is ultimately sent on service to Syria. “Food and drinking water he 
must carry for himself, he is laden like an ass, his back aches, his spine cracks. 
Before the enemy he is like a bird in the net, on the journey home like a piece of 
worm-eaten wood, lie returns broken in health; he must be placed upon an ass, 
while his clothes are stolen and his slave slinks away.” The commanders and 
officers who gave such advice, and naturally thought only of the flesh-pots of 
Egypt in time of war, were certainly never willing to march to Syria, but preferred 
to open a career to foreign mercenaries on the Nile. 

King Thutnmsis IV, who was not perhaps the chosen successor, on ascending 
the throne immediately ordered the great sphinx to be cleared of the sand beneath 
which it had long been buried (p. (>04)jr A memorial stone in Gizeh informs pos- 
terity that the pious king, while yet a prince, went out into the desert on a lion 
hunt, accompanied by a few attendants, “ without anybody knowing of it.” At 
mid-day he lay down to sleep in the shadow of the head of the sphinx. The 
sun-god, of whom the sphinx is a representation, then appeared to him in a dream, 
declared the prince to be his true son, and promised him the kingdom. In return, 
the prince was to remove the sand from his image on this spot. “1 am vexed with 
the sand of this desert upon which I stand.” Thutinosis did not forget the dream, 
although his task was in vain, since the monument was immediately covered again 
with the sand. The whole story appears to be a clever embroidery upon the facts 
that the priestly class secretly favoured the prince. But the time had not yet 
come for the prince to enjoy a peaceful reign. Thutinosis IV was first obliged to 
subdue the Ethiopian tribes, and also to reduce certain rebellious cities in Phoe- 
nicia to obedience ; his campaigns, in fact, are said to have extended as far as 
Naharina on the north and to the Nubian land of Rare on the south. Moreover, 
the generals of the old school of Thutinosis III and Amenophis II had not entirely 
passed away; to them belonged Menchepru-llameri-Amon, the “first of the 
commanders ” 

On the fertile soil of the western bank of the Nile, at Thebes, which is over- 
flowed by the river in autumn, rise the two famous colossal sitting statues, one of 
which was supposed in the Roman period to give out a ringing*sound at sunrise, 
and was known as the statue of “Meiunou.” a name which it has retained 
Amenophis III (1419 to 1383), the son and successor of Thutinosis IV, ordfetf&d 
v'ose stone images of himself, each of whic^ is some seventy feet high, far be 
tlifJt'd by his high official Amenhotep, the son of Hapu, as warders of the gates 
whichv w temple, which has now almost vanished. The legends of later times 
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represent the king and his namesake (Amenophis is only the usual ancient G reels 
form of Amenhotep), the wise son of llapu, who if seemed to have a share in tht 
divine being™ by reason of his knowledge, almost as inseparable companions. The 
"prince and royal scribe,” Amenhotep, who was subsequently permitted to build c 
private temple in the neighbourhood, and edified posterity as the author of magic 
litanies, was nothing more than a distinguished member of the circle of priests 
who assembled about the new king. 

We know of only one camj>aign undertaken by Amenophis III at the outset 
of his reign of thirty-six years; this was directed against Nubia, and ended in 
1415, when the direction of the operations seems to have been banded over tc 
Merraes, the viceroy of Cush. Inference is made to the fact, that the king also 
appeared id' the guise of an Asiatic conqueror; probably be did not wish to allow 
this honourable title of his predecessors to fall into disuse. The foreign policy of 
the kingdom was now directed to prevent any outbreak of war by paying over u 
portion of the money appropriated to military equipment in presents to the inde- 
pendent kings of the neighbouring States. There was, too, the further advantage, 
that custom enjoined the return of friendly gifts of this nature. Obviously, in 
times of peace intercourse of this kind between the courts had always existed. 
It is only due to chance that a large portion of the Egyptian archives recently 
brought to light, and known as the (Tel) el-Amarua discoveries, should have 
belonged to the latter part of the reign of Amenophis ITI and to that of his suc- 
cessor. Nevertheless, in these clay tablets, written in cuneiform script and in 
Babylonian Semitic, the general diplomatic language of that period (cf. p. 15), 
allusions have been found indicating the existence of less friendly relations in 
earlier reigns. That the Kassitic king of Babylonia as well as King Tushratta 
of Mitaui were breaking with the policy of their last predecessor but one, when- 
ever they were forced apj*?aled to former precedents as stated in the correspond- 
ence, is a fact of very little use to us, owing to our ignorance of the founder of 
their gwn house or lineage. However, Tushratta declares that a daughter of his 
grandfather Artatama had been given to Thutmosis IV only under compulsion, 
and in like manner his sister Kilujipa had been sent to Amenophis 111 by 
his father Sliutarna. "Wonderful is that which was brought to his Majesty; 
Kilugipa, daughter of Katarna, king of Naliarina, and three hundred and seventeen 
of her maid-servants,” are words which appeared upon a great scarabfcus. When, 
however, Tushratta gave his daughter Taduhipa, with a large dowry, to the uge- 
ing Egyptian king, he received a great quantity of gold in return, together with 
the assurance that a sufficiency of Egyptian gold would always be found in Milan! 
The general connection shows that this hint was given with the object of obtain ■ 
ing a return of similar favours. However, contemporary letters from Assyria 
and the Cypriot kingdom of Alashja prove that the great gifts of gold from 
Egypt to Mitani aroused the wonder and envy of all other nations. Consequently 
Amenophis III must have abandoned the previous policy of intimidation in favoui 
of an attempt to gstablish a community of interests. His mistake, however, soon 
became apparent There is no doubt that the kings of Western Asia soon began 
to distrust one another as a result of their rivalry for the gold of the Pharaoh. 
Imiitidual sovereigns immediately raised their demands higher and higher, so thaf 
toward the end of the reign of Amenophis III friendly relations, at any 
with Babylonia, Bad become somewhat strained. The drain upon the t?r M 
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caused by these continual gifts was probably the reason for the diminution in the 
presents received by the “ brother ” whose dominions were farthest from Egypt, 
Kadashman-bel of Babylonia. A pretext for this reduction was provided by his 
demand that the Egyptian king who desired a Babylonian princess for his harem 
should give one of his own daughters in return. The answer, that never yet had 
a royal princess of Egypt been given to anybody, quickly put a stop to this scheme 
of alliance by marriage. But the insulted ruler of Babylonia now demanded to 
know what had become of his sister who had previously been given in marriage 
to Amenophis. The " reassuring ” answer of the Pharaoh has been preserved in 
the original text. Apparently the letter was never delivered, as Kadashman-bel 
died before the arrival of the Egyptian messenger. The document is characterised 
throughout by a tone of derision and contempt, and no doubt the royal chief 
scribe at Thebes obtained his master’s approval to the terms of his reply (cf.p. 16 ). 

The “Good God,” as the Pharaohs had long been known to their subjects, made 
an advance toward deification under Amenophis III, who began to worship 
himself, or more correctly his own soul in bodily shape; indeed, an extremely 
stately temple at Soleb in Nubia was specially devoted to the worship of its 
builder, who introduced himself in this case as the god of the country of Cush. 
As Ins symbol, the king chose the figures of lions couchant; their majestic 
expression and the artistic skill displayed in their execution aroused even then 
such general admiration that they were carried away by the Ethiopian king 
Amomisru to his residence, Napata. That the imagination of Amenophis Til 
ran continually upon lions is shown by his preference for the lion-headed goddess 
Sechniet, and also by a scaralneus of frequent occurrence bearing an inscription 
to the effect that the king had killed one hundred and two lions in the first ten 
years of his reign. One of the ligures at Soleb was named “ Amenophis III, the 
Strong Lion." Hitherto the bull had been regarded as a symbol of bodily strength. 
Buildings erected by King Amenophis III are numerous also in Egypt. In Mem- 
phis he built the oldest part of the Sernpeion and entombed therein an Apis bulL 
Thebes, however, was chiefly benefited by his efforts. He enlarged the temple of 
Karnak on ail sides, and first gave it the massive character it now bears. From the 
sacred lake Asher, constructed by Thutmosis III near Luxor, for a distance of 
over three-fourlhs of a mile northward he erected a series of new edifices con- 
nected by alleys of sphinxes. A road of sphinxes was also laid out from Karnak 
to Luxor. The main part of the temple of Amon at that spot, with its finely orna- 
mented columns, was also built by this king. In one of the chambers the birth of 
the god-king is represented as an event which was only accomplished by virtue 
of the greatest exertions on the part of the gods. 

The tombs of many officials and private individuals who lived under the long 
reign of Amenophis III have been preserved. The occupants, however, have pro- 
vided us with no information worth mentioning. Anen, the high priest of Heli- 
opolis, who was also incumbent of some spiritual post of dignity at Thebes, 
appears with his hair dressed in the newest fashion, and weariixg a panther-skin 
covered with little stars ; on the other hand, Cha-em-hat, the director of taxation 
^ in kind, preferred to stand before the judges of the dead in a costume archaiu In 

extreme. The superintendent of estates, Cheriuf, who had been « brought »up 
th VN king himself," must have been a very pious and distinguished personage, 
whiefrtf' j* aves ixis future entirely in the hands of Thoth, the god of all learned 
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houses. The master artist, Amennecht, clings to the principle that art requires 
favour, and therefore calls upon all the gods, among them “ Anion's own son, King 
Amenophis, 0 to grant him health, happiness, and joy for all his days. A limn 
bearing the decorations of an olticer has left behind him his portrait in wood, 
without a name but with a remarkably foolish expression. Neither the boldly 
designed edifices nor the portraits, which are in some eases entirely conventional 
and in others true to nature, can be looked iqnm as other than indications that the 
art of ancient Egypt entered upon a ivallv flourishing }>eriod under the eighteenth 
dynasty; and it was under Amenophis III that it began to be conscious of the 
progress it had made. 

Princess Giluhipaof Mitani, in spite of her royal birth, did not receive the rank 
of a “ great royal consort ” (that is, the rank of a reigning queen), nor did her niece 
Taduhipa fare any better at a later time ; both found this position already occu- 
pied. Teje, the daughter of one untitled «lua and his wife Tua, had anticipated 
all competitors, and was moreover honoured as few queens before her. Whenever 
there was a ceremony to he ]>erformed, the king associates the name of Teje with 
his own. Even on business of an entirely private nature, such, for instance, us the 
presentation of the queen of an estate near the town of Zcrucha, commemorative 
scarabs were issued. The king bad ordered a broad lake to he constructed in haste 
cm that estate, no doubt in compliance with a wish of Teje; he then dedicated it 
toiler. She even shared in the increased diwnity of the son of the sun, and a 
temple was erected to her at Sedeinga. The fact that her worship after death was 
continued under the Uamessides and at a latlsr period, enables us to gain some idea 
of her popularity during her life. Although of low birth she determined the tone 
of court life, and took part iti all council meetings and receptions. 44 Thou knowest 
better than all of the matters which lie between us — none other knows them 
so Tusliratta of Mitani (p. was able to write to her after the dcuth of 
Amenophis HI. 

Soofi after the arrival of the young princess Taduhipa in Thebes, a full list of 
whose enormous dowry has been discovered at Tel- A mama, the king's health began 
to fail. He sent a request to his old friend Tusliratta to send a statue of the 
goddess Islitar of Nineveh to Egypt (of. p. 45). However, ** the day of departure 0 
apparently came upon him before the errivol of the statue, and his mummy re- 
mained for about three hundred years in the silent " valley of the kings," where 
the walls of the royal tomb were cohered with texts engraved with the greatest 
artistic care and skill from the Book of the Dead. 

(6) Amenophis IV and hi* Reforms . — (a) Foreign Policy under Ameyiophu 
IV. — It is but rarely in the royal inscriptions of Ancient Egypt that some darkly 
veiled allusion hints at the fact that the sovere.gn concerned must have gained 
and secured his throne by force. The eighteenth dynasty is no exception to the 
rule ; its eternal stability is emphasised, disagreeable features were passed over in 
silence, although tlfe changes in the succession were occasionally accompanied by 
some friction. However, on the death of Amenophis III, the accession of Amen- 
ophis XV, the son of Teje, whose first name was Nefer-chepru-Ea (in the Amarna 
letters u Napchuria ” or “ Napchurark ”), seems to have met with no serious opnpjjJ 
* sition. Ev«)p the gsandees of the kingdom had long been accustomed to shut Jr 
eyes to Teje’s low birth. Her personal share in the government was so uinjr 
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that upon her husband's approaching death she agreed with her son to delay the 
despatch of the king’s messages to the provinces and the foreign powers. Several 
important orders issued by Amenophis III during the last days of his life (for ex- 
ample, the despatch of Jadi-Addu to Tunip, of which place he had been appointed 
governor) were thus abrogated. The successor to his throne bad apparently reached 
the age of manhood, and had long been fully prepared for this event. From the 
letters of foreign kings of the period it appears that it was not customary to take 
cognisance of the existence of a crown prince ; hence Amenophis III could not 
have promoted his son to the co-regency. Equally scanty mention is made of Teje 
in previous correspondence with foreign powers. However, the lack of foresight 
displayed by Tushratta of Mitani in designating his daughter Taduhipa as“mis- 
tress of Egypt ” when lie sent her to Amenophis III, was now remedied on the 
occasion of this succession ; Tushratta addresses Teje by this title and is careful 
to recognise the subordinate position of Taduhipa. The ill will of the queen 
mother may have been aroused by difficulties in the harem excited by the preten- 
sions of the daughter of the king of Naharina, and her displeasure may have been 
increased by TuslwiLla’s importunate demands for gold. When this monarch 
attempted to extort money from the new Pharaoh on the doubtful pretext of an 
old promise given by the late Amenophis, lie received a refusal couched in un- 
usually blunt terms. The ridiculous manner in which Tushratta subsequently 
sought to make it appear that noLliing had occurred to disturb the relations of him- 
self and his “ dear brother” in Egypt, forms one of the most entertaining comedies 
in the world’s history. The Tel-Aniarna letters, which contain other amusing 
material, reached their highest point of literary skill in their references to this 
incident. Teje was personally requested by Tushratta to mediate in his favour, but 
seems to have taken no action in the matter, while the replies of Amenophis IV 
became more and more discourteous; at any rate, the old friendship between the 
two courts was almost a thing of the past at the date of the last letter which has 
come down to us. u 

A similar quarrel took place with King Burnaburiash, the successor of 
Kadaslunan-Bel in Babylonia (cf. p. 1G). Amenophis IV neglected to send his 
wishes for the recovery of this king, who had been ill for some time. The Egyptian 
officials and tributary princes in Canaan also seem to have considered that nothing 
was to be feared from the Babylonians. They plundered Babylonian embassies 
ami earavans of merchants in the most barefaced manner. Although this in itself 
was a sufficient ground of complaint, the reception of an Assyrian embassy in 
Thebes induced the Babylonians to make serious remonstrances (cf. p. 16). It 
was represented that the Assyrian prince Assur-ubailit (p. 48) was a Babylonian 
vassal and that his people could have no business in Egypt, and that it would be 
well for Amenophis to remember that the father of Burnaburiash had once sup-* 
pressed the beginnings of a Canaanitc revolt against Egypt. None the less, gela- 
tions with the Assyrians were continued, although Egypt gained no advantage 
thereby. Moreover, Burnaburiash seems to have been mollified by* the hope that 
as soon as the customary alliance by marriage had been consummated, Amenophis 
w ould send more and better gold than before. The Egyptian envoy Hai, who is 
oparently to he identified with Ai‘, the favourite and subsequently the successor 
f Amenophis IV, appears at the court of Burnaburiash to fetch one of his daugh- 
^relatives to Egypt, in exchange for whom an Egyptian princess must have 
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been given. A short and unfortunately mutilated letter of the " king's daughter” 
to “ her master/* which was delivered by Kidin-Kamman, expresses the hope that 
the gods of Burnaburiask will protect him on his journey. The manner in which 
u thy city and thy house ” are further spoken of is probably to he explained as a 
reference to the removal to the new residence of Amenophis IV. 

The king of the Hittites and his modest neighbour the petty king of Aluslyja 
(Cyprus; see map, p. 8) soon had reason to be dissatisfied with the change of 
rulers in Egypt. Sapalid, the former of these kings (p. 112), was offended 
by Amenophis IV, who addressed him in a manner involving a bivaeh of 
etiquette, and received as good as he. gave. The king of Alashja (of. p. If4) was 
obliged to defend himself against the accusation that his subjects had been in 
alliance with Lycian pirates. It is uncertain whether the Lycians landed in the 
Delta, or whether they had made a raid upon some Egyptian settlement in 
Alashja. At any rate, the people of Alashja were probably justified in com- 
plaining that the commercial relations between the two countries had been injured 
by the aggressions of the Egyptian customs officials. N*>1 only the king but also 
his chief official (the “ Kabisu ’*) issued edicts warning the u Pakeri *’ not to inter- 
fere with merchants, envoys, and ships from Alashja. But any one who passed 
flirough Lower Egypt in order to transact business at the court of Amenophis JV 
found, so to speak, a dragon in his path in the person of the viceroy of the Delta. 
From the Amarna letters we learn that at that time at least the power of this 
official was as absolute as that of the “ prince of Cush;” thus Egypt proper was 
guarded on the south as on the north. Tlfe governor of Syria-Palestim* had a 
wholesome respect for the “ lfahisu of the king,” who “ is in the land of Jarimutu” 
(= the Delta). Two very amiable communications acconqtauied by gift were also 
sent to this personage by the KabLsu of Alashja; consequently his name dau- 
liamu was one of the best known in the country. It apparently deluded entirely 
upon the pleasure of this man whether tlm measures ordered by the Pharaoh 
should be executed slowly or promptly, sternly or with forbearance, and whether 
the pretexts or remonstrances of vassals should be seriously considered or bej 
treated as deserving of punishment, Janhamu accepted backsheesh, but at the 
same time he was apparently upright enough to act in entire accordance with the 
orders of his superiors and not to yield to the counter claims of his own personal 
inclinations. None the less, the prestige of t he Egyptian supremacy in the Asiatic 
provinces rapidly declined (of. pp. Ib2, fi(52, and <>f>7). 

(ft) The Conflict between the Worship of Arnon and the Cult of Aten ; tl\& 
Gods of the Ancient Egyptians. — In the mean time events were taking place in 
Thebes of which the Egyptian people have nev^r heard, and indeed were never 
again to Soar after the period of their occurrence. The king became involved in a 
quarrel with the priesthood of Amon, which had been steadily increasing in wealth 
and power. Amon, at first the god only of his own house, had gradually been 
raised to the head of the Egyptian pantheon. The details which have come down 
to us concerning the questions in dispute are more than scanty. 

ll \ certain that long before this time a new creed had been formulated by 
the Society of Priests connected with^he temple of the sun at Heliopolis (p. f>bl), 
which was intended #to exalt above all the hybrid deities of the Nile the visible 
solar disk (“Aten ”) as the sole creative and preservative deity. The supposition 
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that Amenophis IV had lived in Heliopolis before his accession, and had there 
been converted to the doctrines of Aten, is on the face of it improbable, as this city 
never became a centre of the Aten worship; it is far more probable that the old 
creed in Heliopolis had split away from the new belief as early as the reign of 
Amenophis III. If the worshippers of Aten had been allowed to gain the upper 
hand at Heliopolis unopposed, it is certain that the sanctuary also would have been 
appropriated to the new cult, the more so as for many years previously one of the 
minor temples in Heliopolis had been sacred to Aten. 

It is probably nearer the truth to look upon the leaders of the reformed doc- 
trine as itinerant preachers, the ingenious exponents of a new and therefore 
fashionable philosophy who had gained a footing at the court of Amenophis III, 
which prided itself on its intellectual atmosphere, and lent a ready ear to any new 
theory. What, however, was but a pastime to his predecessor, Amenophis IV con- 
sidered as the serious business of life. Tcje, who during her early life at court 
had not found the favour which was her due in the house of Amon, the protector 
of the law, probably gave early encouragement and consolation for the future to 
the supporters of Aten ; on the other hand, Amenophis IV perhaps had cause to 
consider himself a martyr to his beliefs even before his accession. At any rate, it 
soon became obvious that relations between Amon and the new king were strained 
to breaking point, and the open rupture took place between the fourth and sixth 
years of the reign of Amenophis IV. The court left Thebes, and a religious reform 
tin the lines of the Aten ductrine was begun with severity and zeal. 

n 

(1) The Mythology of Egypt prior to the Reign of Amenophis IV. — The gene- 
rally approved method of inferring the nature of a reform from the changes intro- 
duced during a given period is barren of results in the case of Ancient Egypt. The 
religious conceptions of the Egyptians run as a whole in parallel lines which fre- 
quently intersect one another and produce confusion, even in the earliest periods of 
their history as known to us. History itself, however, has provided us with the 
key to the enigma. We find that at the end of every few centuries new blood was 
infused into the ruling classes of Egypt, and such admixture necessarily brought 
with it now religious traditions. Unfortunately investigation of the details neces- 
sary to the understanding of these changes almost invariably ends in disappoint- 
ment. In the first place, even the chief deities of the Egyptians displayed a power 
of self-accommodation to altered environment unexampled in any other of the 
world’s religions. In the second place, the traditions constantly refused to admit 
in direct tonus the existence of any foreign supremacy in Egypt. Even the 
llyksos period, which was at first allowed to appear in its true character for the 
reason that it ended in the expulsion of the invaders, was glossed over in later 
times. The persistency with which Egyptian legend could continue to efface the 
memory of (lie past is shown by one of its latest examples, the story of the en- 
chanter Kektanebos, who was represented as the true father of Alexander, so that 
the Macedonian conqueror might appear to be of Egyptian crigin, In the third 
place, men as well as their gods became, even during their lifetime, prisoners of 
the kingdom of the dead. Our knowledge of the religion of Egypt would ''hardly 
be worthy of mention were all that relates tp the future life abstracted from it. It 

« only by Mohammedanism, with its doctrine of fatalism,. that the general fear 
^ v^tli was completely conquered after the way had been prepared by the teach- 

\ ''’liriatmnifcv 
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The deities of Ancient Egypt were devoid of independence and vigour. As 
early as the time of the pyramids they moved in the trammels of sorcery, the con- 
tinued development of which in the interest of the world of the dead not only 
increased the unwieldiuess of the system, but brought divinities of the most hetero- 
geneous character into association. The formula* and hymns by which the gods 
were praised, or their assistance in worldly affairs was invoked, invariably had a 
bearing on the life beyond. Whoever during life recognised Anion as his father 
might thereby be injured rather than benefited whenever lie fell into the power of 
the deities of the lower world ; and the Egyptians were not of those resolute spirits 
who trusted that the gods of their choice or of their tradition would continue to 
protect them after death. Urns Anion became an Amon-lhu Ita, the sun-god, 
passed in triumph through the under world. A long hymn, written upon papyrus 
under the twentieth dynasty, explains the clumsy process by which Amon was not 
only identified with Ba, but was foisted into the entire mythologies circle to which 
Ba belonged. The custom of uniting the deities into families consisting of father, 
mother, and son, and further into family groups of nine jKMsoimgcs, was very 
popular; in such cases the chief god was always certain of the good services of 
those affiliated to him. Nevertheless, the action of the colleges of priests of the 
various temples, each preserving its own particular traditions, effectually prevented 
the development of a true national religion. In Memphis 1*1 nh, in Thebes Amon, 
in Heliopolis l»a, in Tanis probably Set, stood unshaken each at the head of a group 
of three, nine, sometimes of eighteen gods. It is unknown at what time this pro- 
cess of association began or when the tenflency to disintegration reapjxjarcd. In 
Heliopolis, where a spirit of subt ile inquiry seems to have prevailed at a very early 
period, the attempt was even made to identify the gods with the primitive kings. 
The scheme of succession drawn up in accordance with this idea is indeed of no 
value to the history of mythology, although it subsequently made its way into the 
literature of Egypt, and was also employed by Manetho as a suitable beginning for 
his list of kings. 

Assuming the religions texts of Ancient Egypt to be the sole foundation for our 
knowledge of primitive beliefs, the fear of death must undoubtedly be regarded as 
the determining factor in every fresh stage of religious development. However, the 
religious history of other races of equal antiquity shows that the love of life may 
exert even a more powerful influence upon the course of religious development. It 
is not a fact that the kingdom of Egypt was established by a people whose one 
idea was to seek the proper entrance to the Elysian Fields, and who found it near 
Thebes, on the western bank of the Nile. Here as elsewhere the usual conse- 
quences of the conquest of a country by a foreign people followed. The captured ter- 
ritory is considered by the new arrivals as a gift of the gods who accompanied them 
thither ; and to these the previous possessors, deities as well as men, must first be 
subjected, and with them ultimately be incorporated. Thus is explained the great 
antiquity of such of the purely Egyptian conceptions as originated in the configu- 
ration of the country. To these belong the divinities of the water and the desert, 
a§ jvell as the simple harvest gods. The first movement recognisable as such 
aipong the gods of Egypt begins with the rise of Horns, atul his struggle to break 
down the obstinacy of Set. • 

It haa been conjectured from the fact of the division of the Nile valley into 
nomes (cf. p. 648), each of which had for its centre the ancient temple of a 
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local deity, that the resulting state of political and religious decentralisation cor- 
responded to the condition of Egypt'at the beginning of its history. If this were 
the case, a similar division of the land into nomes must also have existed between 
the first and second cataracts, where the natural conditions were identical This, 
however, was not the case. As a rule, the conquering Horus received the offerings 
of the kings of Egypt who erected temples and dedicatory inscriptions in Nubia. 
Under the Uainessides, Amon, Ptah, and Ea also appeared in company with Horus, 
whereas the mention of native divinities is extremely rare (“ Deden ” and “ He ” 
being mentioned but once). Nevertheless Min of Coptos, a deity who had fallen 
into obscurity as early as the period of the Middle Empire, was rediscovered in 
Nubia by the kings of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, worshipped there 
with the greatest enthusiasm, and in consequence eventually restored to importance 
in Egypt also. Min, however, with his wide influence as god of subsistence and 
procreation, was an ideal rustic deity ; in early times he must have been generally 
worshipped throughout a wide district, extending far beyond the frontiers of Egypt 
to the south and perhaps also to the southeast. As a result, Coptos, the point of 
junction of several desert roads from the south, continued for a long time to be a 
secure stronghold for the worship of Min, even after he had been supplanted else- 
where by deities of later origin. In the god Shem of Achmin (north of Coptos), 
who was originally the counterpart of Min, the Greeks immediately recognised 
their own Pan; accounts of the primitive rustic character of his festivals have been 
preserved. It was then customary to invite Nubians and Trogodytes to take part 
in the chief ceremony and the gymnastic feats connected with it, these races being 
better acquainted with the details of the ritual. But though Horus, who usually , 
intruded upon such occasions under the most extraordinary disguises, was unable 
to prevail against Min, the ape god Bes, a rival from the southernmost part of 
Nubia, was more successful. This kobold-like dwarf with his bushy crown of 
feathers seems to have been closely connected with the goddess Toeris (Egyptian 
Ta-urt), whose image was an erect hippopotamus with the breasts of a woman. She 
may indeed have accompanied him upon his first arrival from Ethiopia, and have 
taken the place of the corresponding deity Apet, who was worshipped in Thebes at 
a comparatively lato period. At any rate, Bes and Toeris played a very important 
part in the Egyptian pantheon, after they had deprived Min and Apet of their im- 
portant oflice as patron deities of midwifery. The subsequent introduction of Bes 
and Toeris into the circle of sun divinities and their ritual companions the gods of 
the dead, ended their advancement 

However, such an instance of the overthrow of primitive Egyptian deities by 
gods of yet earlier origin from the south is absolutely unique. As a rule, the 
ancient Egyptian gods were replaced by deities introduced from the north, in con- 
formity with the course of political development. An excellent example, which 
shows how superficial in many cases were the successes of the new deities intro- 
duced from the north, is the case of the first or southernmost nome of Upper 
Egypt Its ancient capital was Ombos, on the eastern bank of the Nile, the temple 
of which was sacred to the crocodile god Sebek. The worshippers of Horus were 
late in establishing themselves in the nome, and were restricted for a time to (he 
island of Elephantine, which was not consecrated to Horus but to Chnum ; he, as 
creator of the world in the age preceding the birth of Osiris, and as the father of 
Horus himself, was a god eminently suitable for a region so exposed, where he ^ 
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bears the title * defender against the Nubians.” Wien at a later time Ombos 
opened its gates to the new cult, Horus had become humbler, and contented himself 
with one half of the Sebek temple. The result was, that, together with his neigh- 
bour “ great Horus,” Sebek also assumed the attributes of a sun-god, and from this 
time forth was known as Sebek-lla, one of the most extraordinary of the many 
mythological fusions which took place in Egypt. Unfortunately little has re- 
mained to us of the myths in connection with the temple at Ombos. A fragmen- 
tary account from this source indicates that Osiris was there born to A pet, the 
hippopotamus goddess. It is certain that Sebek was one of the chief divinities of 
the Nile valley prior to the Negada period (cf. p. 595), and also suffered less than 
any other primitive god from the antagonism of later times. The age of the Old 
Empire alone seems to have been unfavourable to the crocodile god ; at the time of 
the Middle Empire he rose to great distinction, and possessed temples in various 
parts of Egypt until the final disappearance of the native beliefs. There their in- 
alienable characteristics as deities of the water may have proved a valuable support 
both to him and to the hippopotamus goddesses; but between the desert god Set 
and the religion of the historical period a relation of armed neutrality invariably 
persisted. All, however, that is known about Set is intimately connected with 
hi$ mythological struggle with Horus (cf. p. 597). 

As against earlier hypotheses, we may consider that the nomes, witli their 
frequent interchange of deities, represent more or less clearly defined areas of 
conquest- As in the nome of Ombos-Elcphantine, so in districts farther to tho 
north, the tide of other invasions was as ilf were dammed up at various times, the 
point of resistance being marked in each case by the construction of some line of 
defence. The hypothesis that the land was fully divided into names at a time 
when the tribes of the original inhabitants had scarcely begun to define their 
respective pasture grounds, is in the highest degree improbable. The nome organi- 
sation was a slow historical development, and not the creation either of chance or 
of conscious choice. On the other hand, the remarkable fact that almost all the 
gods of Egypt apjKiar in the form of animals had its origin in the prehistoric cen- 
turies or millenniums, during the course of which natives and invaders first came 
into collision, the constant recurrence of such encounters eventually producing the 
historical Egyptian nationality. We cannot, indeed, discover in primitive Egypt 
.any bond of union existing between tribe and tribe, but we are not thereby forced 
to conclude that the animal attributes oi the gods were in no sort of connec- 
tion with toteinism. Moreover, it is obvious that gods who must originally have 
been antagonistic to one another could not have been peacefully united iuto whole 
animal pantheons until their earlier characters had been entirely forgotten. The 
last totem groups to invade Egypt, and there t<> become thoroughly domesticated, 
were the sparrow-hawk Horus and his kindred, 

Horus never lost his traditional character as a champion and conqueror of the 
land; his name signified sovereignty, and was assumed by every lliaraoh. The 
mythic story of the wars fought by Horus against Set and bis allies throughout 
the whole of Egypt has been preserved to us in two versions in connection with 
ealblf other. The earlier of these represents Horus as a son of the beneficent god 
Osiris, who appeared as a human kjpg and refined the bestial manners of Egyptian 
life by teaching ti^e duties of cultivating the soil, worshipping the gods, etc. Hut 
Osiris was'entrapped by his evil brother Set, who enticed him into a great coffer, 
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which he immediately closed and set adrift on the sea. During the despotic rule 
of Set the adherents of Osiris either left the country or withdrew into hiding- 
places ; but when the body of Osiris was recovered by his sister and wife Isis in 
the Phoenician seaport Gebal, their son Horus arose and conquered Set, after a long 
struggle. During the war with Set, Isis and Horus were assisted by Thoth, the 
ibis-headed god (if wisdom, and Anubis, the jackal-headed deity. Although we 
are indebted to no earlier authority than Plutarch for this myth, and although in 
Plutarch’s original the Delta only is represented as the Egyptian scene of action, 
nevertheless numerous versions of and allusions to the story in ancient Egyptian 
texts prove not only its genuineness but also the fact that it was equally current 
in Upper Egypt. A calendarian list, in which horoscopes and rules of conduct for 
favourable or unlucky days are given, states that on the 17th of Atliyr, the day of 
Osiris’s death, the lamentations of the goddesses Isis and Neplithys at Sals could 
be heard as far as Abydos, the final resting-place of Osiris. 

The length to which the process of mythological transformation could be carried 
among the Egyptians is well shown in a later version of the myth, which may 
have been remodelled during the New Empire, and met with ready acceptance by 
the priesthood of the temple of Horns at Edfu. In this adaptation Osiris has 
entirely disappeared, his place being taken by the sun-god Pa of Heliopolis, whose 
annihilation was indeed neither possible nor desirable. Consequently Horus ap- 
pears as the son of the sun in the form of the winged solar disk. His struggle 
with Set and his brood of crocodiles is represented as a chastisement inflicted upon 
conspirators, whose crime consisted simply in their rebellion against lia. Never- 
theless, even from this greatly altered variant of the myth several valuable addi- 
tions can be obtained which supplement the account of Plutarch. Thus one 
passage reads: “Hereupon the enemies of Pa went into the river. They meta- 
morphosed themselves into crocodiles and hippopotami. But Pa entered a boat, 
and when he came within reach of the animals they opened wide their mouths 
in order to injure the majesty of the god. Then came Horus (that is, Hctus of 
Edfu], and the servants of his train bore weapons of bronze ; each carried a lance 
of iron and a chain in his hands. They then smote the crocodiles and hippopotami. 
And they dragged forth three hundred and eighty-one enemies and put them 
to death in sight of the city of Edfu.” These words at once remind us of the 
articles discovered at Nogada (pp. 594 and 597) which date from the beginning of 
the bronze age. One of the chief peculiarities of the Horus myth as the winged 
...solar disk consists in the careful endeavour to explain place names by pseudo- 
sinological derivation from sayings of the deities concerned. Toward the end of 
the druggie, when such of the adherents of Set as had taken refuge in the sea 
were u jnned by means of magic spells, even the sea itself was given another 
name. '*\p a said to Thoth: 'Have we not traversed (seked) the entire land, the 
entire sea Thoth replied: 'From this day forth let this water be named the 
Sea of Seked.’V That similar plays upon words occurred in the genuine myth of 
the son of Osiris^follows from a remark of Monetho to the effect that the name of 
Avaris was derive^ from some ancient theological connection (p. 621); conse- 
quently the Lower Egyptian original of Plutarch’s version, from which this part of 
Manetho’s account is certainly derived, had its n own series of etymologies of place 
names. v # 

Not Pa, but Osiris, was th^deity who opposed Set and assisted Horus to victory. 
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Whether Osiris and the Babylonian god Marduk (cf. pp. 14 and 37) are to be traced 
back to a common origin, as indicated by the similarity between the cuneiform and 
hieroglyphic ideographs, and whether a&ant may be looked u]K)n as a phonetic 
equivalent of Marduk, are questions which cannot bo decided without further 
systematic investigation into the religions of Ancient -Egypt ami llabylonia-Assyria. 
At all events, the identity of Osiris with Marduk, if it ever existed, must have 
early disappeared ; for in the comparatively late period during which wo first hear 
of Babel and its Marduk, this deity was a war-like hero, world-creator, and at the 
same time father of Nahu, the god of wisdom. Osiris, on the other hand, np|>ears 
as early as the Ancient Empire as tho inoperative god of the dead, and his merit 
must be considered as resting chiefly uj>on his former sufferings. The resemblanco 
of Horns to Marduk, however, becomes so striking that it is diflicult not to believe 
that this part of the genealogy of the Egyptian deities must once have undergone 
a fundamental change. 

The opposing god, Set, who was represented symbolically in an extraordinary 
form somewhat resembling that of a mouse, but who was also in tlm habit of trans- 
forming himself into a snake in combat, was recognised quite as much as Horus as 
a deity of the empire. The kings of Egypt wear the Uncus serpent above their 
foreheads as a badge of dignity, and are the favourites not only of Horus but of 
Set. Not until the end of the empire was the conclusion drawn from tho legend 
of Osiris that Set, who as ** Sutech” had begun to assume the attributes of the 
Phoenician Baal, was an object of worship unworthy of a truly pious Egyptian. 
Tims the ancient deity finally fell from his high estate, after a sudden and vain 
attempt to disguise himself as a sun-god at his principal residence in Tunis. Never- 
theless, as a local deity at Ombos, and to a still greater extent in the western fron- 
tier nome Oxyrynchites, on the borders of the desert, where his worship had been 
preserved in its greatest purity, he survived all hostility. As a son of Nut, the 
primitive goddess of heaven and tutelary divinity of tho Nile, Set seems to be the 
most purely Egyptian of the deities which retained their general characteristics 
during historical times. 

No information as to the origin, growth, and development of the Egyptian doc- 
trines of a future life is obtainable from the myths of Osiris. The conception is 
already apparent in the legend referring to Isis and the body of Osiris. Plutarch’s 
mention of Set as finding the coffin after it had been hidden and dismembering the 
body is evidently immediately derived from the more primitive method of burial, 
and throws no light upon the question at issue. Hence it remains only to give a 
short account of ancient Egyptian conceptions of a future life as they appeared in 
historical times. It was necessary that the bodies of the dead should he preserved. 
This fundamental condition was satisfied by the process of mummifying. An 
additional safeguard in the cose of the wealthy classes was the construction of 
tombs of masonry, the forms of which varied with the religious ideas of different 
periods. The mummy was looked upon as the home of the “ spiritual parts ” of 
the deceased, wtoich could leave the body at will Chief amopg these was the Ka, 
or dream-soul. Even during a man’s life his Ka had shown it tendency to wander, 
^h'lever made journeys during Ids dreams and experienced good or evil while his 
body lay in sleep knew that his JCa had been active! The Ka proved its power of 
free movement ^till more definitely by appearing as ^physical being to others in 
their dreams whether its unconscious owner wejte alive or dead Two further 
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spiritual elements, the Chu (that is, the * shining one ”) and the ba, which had the 
form of a human-headed bird, seem to have represented one and the same concep- 
tion, that is, the renown of the deceased. In all probability the same was the 
case with the Sahu and the Sechem , which are depicted as wrapped mummies 
or free figures ; the difference of form and name was due to local variation of doc- 
trine. It is strange that the shadow of men was included among the spiritual 
elements; possibly it was a later parasitic conception, for the kingdom of the dead 
of Osiris was by no means an abiding-place of shadows. Consequently it was 
entirely opposed to Egyptian piety to supply their departed with shadow pictures 
of bread, meat, dishes, etc. During the Negada period it appears that the sacri- 
fices, that is to say, the repasts for the dead, were still offered in natura. In later 
times, imitations made of stone, clay, or wood, which were supposed to become per- 
manently endowed witli nourishing qualities by the recital of magical formula, 
were employed. Other formula of this kind, of which the tedious literature of the 
u Hooks of the Dead” is largely composed, were thought to assist the deceased to 
overcome the difficulties and dangers of the way to the throne of Osiris, to plead 
for him before the court of judgment in the nether world, and even to influence the 
turn of the scales in which the gods Thoth and Horns weighed every heart against 
a feather, the symbol of truth. What happened to those found wanting at this 
final judgment was an obscure and apparently a forbidden subject, although a 
vicious-looking female animal resembling a pig, with the head of a crocodile, called 
the “ de vomer,” always sat before or close to Osiris. But on and after the inter- 
ment the dead man was called “ true to' 1 his word,” his righteousness and conse- 
quent salvation being thus presupposed. Thus blessed, he was straightway sent to 
Osiris and led by the god to the fields of Aalu, where all was well. There jvas 
room for every one at the richly decked table of Osiris, and whoever desired more 
had but to go to the tree of life close at hand, from which the goddess of heaven 
freely dispensed her gifts. 

Here there is an obvious contradiction between theory and practice ; for if° the 
deceased, who during the New Empire were given in full confidence the title of 
“ Osiris So-and-so ” upon their burial, were so well cared for in Aalu, there was no 
reason to* oiler sacrifice to them. In reality the Egyptian faith had always been 
somewhat weak (cf. pp. 657 and 660), and consequently very well understood how 
to compromise with silent doubts. The prayers and enchantments, although per- ; 
haps not infallible, were, at any rate, worth trying. Strictly speaking, however, 
their chief purpose was only to deceive the judges of the dead ; in fact, if misfor- 
tune willed it they might as easily prove inefficient here as in earthly courts of 
justice. The questions put by the bench of forty-two gods of the dead according 
to the ritual were, moreover, liable to ensnare the best of witnesses. At all events, 
the Egyptians consoled themselves with the thought that this assembly gould not 
be over-strict in its judgment ; practice and experience exert a softening influence 
eveu on human judges. From these considerations arose the thought that the 
verdict in the majority of the cases would be at the worst no mefre than a mild 
and charitable non liqiwt of a provisional nature. This seems to have been a 
dominent idea among the mourners, and consequently the custom of funeral 
offerings became a permanent institution. It is true, we find no mention^ nor even 
a hint, of this custfom in the . texts : first, because the doctrinal tendency was to • 
avoid the introduction of special sacrificial formula; secondly, the pre-Osin^ 
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custom of offerings had become incorporated with these sacrifices, and an institu- 
tion of such antiquity could not well be abolished ; in the third place, priestly 
doctrines are as a rule looked at by the people almost wholly from a practical 
point of view, and both parties were careful to avoid the discussion of those deli- 
cate points which definite statement would have involved. 

Hence the offerings of food, etc., were also intended to secure to the deceased' 
at least so long as he remained in the tomb that welfare which he could not have 
enjoyed in any other way. It is a striking fact that the kings, especially those of 
the eleventh dynasty, did not share the general desire of their subjects to be buried, 
if possible, in the Osiris city Abydos. They disdained to choose a suitable spot in 
the sacred nome for their tombs, and commanded their bodies to be interred in 
Thebes. Even the popular custom of sending the mummies of the deceased to 
Abydos, whence they were transported back to the starting point, where their 
graves awaited them, was apparently considered unnecessary by these kings. In 
general, Osiris must be regarded as the dispenser of felicity chiefly to the upper 
classes. The directions for his worship point very clearly to the fact that the god 
was best propitiated by expensive offerings. In the court of judgment in the lower 
world, Thoth, the deity of the learned, and Horus were his companions, — a distin- 
guished company, in which the poor were out of place. 

With the exception of Ha, it is seldom that any information of importance can 
be extracted respecting the gods of Ancient Egypt. Overladen as they were with 
changing attributes, their original forms are now unrecognisable ; their myths also 
are still unknown. Images of Ptah, the ancient god of Memphis (cf. p. 610), are 
now only to be found in the swathing of mummies; therefore he must have 
adopted the character of Osiris, or vice versa . Herodotus considered Ptah as the 
Egyptian Hephaestus ; in fact, he was often represented surrounded by dwarf 
gods, his assistants in the creation of the world. Ptah may have been in some 
way connected with the Nile god Hapi, who possessed an unusually magnificent 
temjfle in Memphis, and was subsequently worshipped in Home as the classic 
* father of the waters ; ” he was also accompanied by gnomes, who, though they 
signified the proper height of the Nile in ells, nevertheless bear a close resemblance 
to the kobolds of Ptah. Memphis was also the scene of worship of the Apis bulls, 
whose divine attributes had been recognised as early as the Ancient Empire 
(cl p. 600). A connection between J?tah and Apis can scarcely be proved. During 
his lifetime the bull seems to have formed a part of the Ka cult, and after his 
death to have belonged to that of Osiris. Thus it is possible that the soul of the 
bull was finally transformed into an independent deity, Osiris- Apis, who, after 
personification under Greek influence, received the name of Serapis, supplanted 
Osiris, and became associated with Isis as deity of the dead. The great mausoleum 
of Apis bulls discovered by Mariette at Sakk&ra still contained the heavy stone 
sarcophagi, in which the mummified remains of the animals had been successively 
laid from the time of the eighteenth dynasty, in order somewhat parallel to the 
'succession of miflnmies of the Egyptian kings. Pharaoh and ALpis possessed the 
tributes of personal divinity in death as well as in li fd. The other sacred 
animals found in the temples are merely incarnations of the various gods, such as 
the Suchos-crocodile in the Fayftm, the Mendesian ra;n, and the bull Mnevis of 
Beliopoljp, whose worshippers fell into decay at different times (cf. p. 601). 
Together with Mnevis, a fabulous creature, the biyd Bennu (the “ Phoenix ” of the 
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Greeks) had bis headquarters at Heliopolis. Perhaps a rare species of heron was 
bred there. Finally, on arriving at the stone sphinxes (for the most part the heads 
of kings set upon the bodies of four-footed animals, consequently an inversion of 
the conception of gods with the heads of animals) we find ourselves within the 
domain of sculpture and architecture. 

At Dendera a temple of the goddess Hathor, inscribed with accounts of the 
worship as well as with the history of its building, still remains in a good state of 
preservation. From this we learn that at the beginning of the third summer 
month this Egyptian Aphrodite was accustomed to set out upon a ceremonial 
journey to the god Horus in Edfu, which was not far distant. After or within five 
days she then returned home in her boat “ the greatness of love.” This custom is 
in complete correspondence with the name of the goddess, which signifies u the 
house of Horus,” a conception also apparent in the written ideograph. This fact 
increases our perplexity upon the appearance of the seven " Hathors,” a corpora- 
tion of midwives, who in their turn are connected with Necheb, the goddess of 
births worshipped in El-Kab, and appear also in the form of vultures hovering 
about the king, protecting him during his lifetime. Hathor herself, on the other 
hand, is often represented with the head of a cow, and even when pictured as a 
woman she retains the cow’s horns and ears. The mythological similarity between 
Buto, the oracle goddess in the Delta town of Buto, and Leto was immediately 
recognized by the Greeks, who also identified Athene with the goddess Neith, 
worshipped at Sai's. The symbol of Neith, originally a square shield with two 
arrows crossed behind it, was transformed into a shuttle, in later times worn as a 
national token by the Libyans, who appear in Egyptian drawings. From these 
facts it would appear that the goddess was introduced from the west, but she, 
together with Hathor-Buto, the cat-headed Bast of Bubastis, and almost all the 
female divinities of the ancient Egyptian Pantheon, subsequently lost all traces of 
their original character under the influence of the Isis myth. A closer examina- 
* tion makes it plain that even those divinities which appear to have an individuality 
of their own are mere variants of Isis, “ rich in enchantment.” An exception to 
this rule is Maat, the goddess of truth and justice ; for she, as an abstraction, was 
above all influences of mythological transformation. She is sometimes represented 
wearing the well-known bandage over her eyes, “ for justice decides without regard 
of persons.” Of the god Chonsu, who perhaps represented the new moon and 
formed a counterpart to Ash, the god of the full moon, nothing need here be said, 
except that he, like so many other divinities, was ultimately merged in the “ sun.” 
Under the twentieth dynasty a vain attempt seems to have been made to restore 
him to his proper mythological position. Of great interest are the gods of war, 
which appear in increasing numbers under the New Empire. The valiant Month 
was often summoned by the kings from Thebes to inspire them with bravery in 
battle equal to his own (p. 636). The worship of Month in the nome of thebes 
was perhaps even more ancient than that of Amon, for the chief sanctuaries of 
both were in local opposition (cf. p. 648). The goddess SechmetJ the destroyer of 
degenerate mankind in the Ea myth, obtained a certain degree of preference from 
Aiuenophis III, and appears in the papyrus literature as the lion-headed spreader 
of panic who marches in the vanguard of armiee. In other respects she belongs 
to the family of Ptah at Memphis., In later times, however, it was s$id of the 
Isis-Hathor at Phil® that she was “ kind as Bast, terrible as Sechmet,” so that this 
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divinity also was deprived of her original characteristics. The Syrian divinities 
(cf. p. 173) also acquired a certain standing in Egypt, especially under the 
Ramessides. The chief of these were Baal and Astarte, Reshef and Anath. They, 
too, were addressed upon the Nile with the usual deluge of high-flown addresses 
and panegyrics; the goddess of the town of Kadesli was for a time even set upon 
an equality with Ra (p. 664). 

The stfn-god Ra, as is plain from his myths, had his first centre in Heliopolis 
as early as the period of the Ancient Empire. None the less lie was the youngest 
of all the greater divinities. This fact is proved by the comprehensiveness of his 
nature ; compared with him the Hades nature of Osiris is as one-sided as the con- 
ception of the sun of the earth is narrow which is offered by Homs, with his 
assistants in the various parts of the day, Chepere, Turn, etc. Before Ba came to 
Egypt he had attained a certain mythological maturity within the imagination of 
another people, and hence the rapidity of his success. Apart from this, he pos- 
sessed all the attributes which make for popularity. The new sun-god is the 
absolute lord of creation; he traverses the entire heaven and the nether world in 
his narrow boat within twenty-four hours, annihilates all that is evil, or at any rate 
makes it inoperative so long as he is present, and so compels every other god who 
is desirous of being termed “ good ” to enter his company. Thus within a com- 
paratively short time the solar disk of Ra becomes the ] predominating symbol among 
the other gods; indeed this same symbol was unconsciously accepted as the sign 
of divinity in general, and was ultimately borne even by those gods who, from their 
very nature, were and remained opponents* to Ra. Hence the sparrow-hawk of 
Horns, although its significance had already become unintelligible to the religious 
traditions of the New Empire, was retained as an emblem distinctive of the true 
sun-gods. Ra is also now represented with a bird’s head. He also appropriated to 
himself many other external marks borrowed from earlier rites and conceptions. 
He changed his ship several times, and in due course the crew developed into a 
motley* assembly of deities; he paid Osiris a visit during his nightly journey, and 
so on. However, he clung all the more tenaciously to his main office. He who 
had been the friend of Ra during his lifetime had the right to claim a place on 
the boat in death when it passed through the heaven during the day. Thus the 
deceased arrived in the nether world under the auspices of a powerful protector, 
and far more easily than by the solitary and dangerous way of the Osiris doc- 
trine. When Ra had arrived at his possessions in those regions (he must, there- 
fore, have been forced to resign a considerable portion of the nether world to Osiris 
and other deities of darkness) he disembarked the souls in the fruitful field, where 
they continued an existence resembling their earthly life. In consequence of 
the division of Ra’s subterranean dominions into twelve sections of one hour's 
journey each, divided from one another by " doors ” (properly, sluice gates), the 
dead under his protection could unfortunately only enjoy the sight of the god, 
the sun, for one hour, and were left in darkness for the rest of tha time. How- 
ever, during this shirt period of light the greatest activity prevailed, for the prot£g& 
of Ra had also to labour in the land beyond the grave ; they sowed, they ploughed, 
irrigated their land and gathered their harvest, in order not to suffer the pangs of 
hunger. t /' . 

If we compare lyith these facts the necessity of supplying the dead of Ofwfis 
with food, we have at once an explanation botl* of thft4xistence of the wopmip of 
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Ra and of its high popularity among the Egyptian people. Ra established the 
realm of the dead upon a democratic basis, and developed the idea of death the lev- 
eller to its logical consequences beyond the grave. The members of the wealthy 
classes, who, though uncertain of Ea’s power, did not wish to run the risk of losing 
his favour, and were even less inclined to trifle away their prospects of the aristo- 
cratic Utopia of Osiris, made preparations to include either alternative. Near the 
mummies, together with their Book of the Dead and their supply of fodd for the 
next life, are found small figures of wood, called uschebti, that is, answerers, 
equipped for the most part as slaves or field labourers, and in many cases inscribed 
with the name of the dead man to whom they belonged. Their duty was to an- 
swer for the deceased and to act as his substitutes if he should happen to arrive at 
the fields of Ra and there be called upon to work. By such childlike simplicity 
was thus obliterated the difference between the kingdom of Ea and that of Osiris, 
where all things were effected by means of magic formulm ; though it is true that 
at that time the myths of the sun-god had become totally confused with those of 
the other deities. The stoiy that Ra when he once ruled upon the earth destroyed 
all rebellious men but showed favour to the remainder, how again when feeble 
with age he was deprived of his earthly power by the wiles of Isis (in reality, of 
Hatlior), though instinctive from the point of view of comparative religion, are 
wholly alien to the original character of the god. The Ea of these legends has 
already become infected with the formality of Osiris, by whose retainers he is also 
surrounded. Here we may recognize the effects of later efforts on the part of the 
priests to effect a compromise between, the two deities. 

At what period of the early history of Egypt the sun-god Ra secured the chief 
position in the popular beliefs cannot be determined with certainty. If the legend 
concerning the origin of the fifth dynasty (p. 608 ) can be trusted, the characteris- 
tic title of the kings, “ sons of Ra,” which was invariably emphasised in subsequent 
times, must have originated at that period. This, however, would only roughly in- 
dicate the close of the first stage of development. It was not consistent with the 
Egyptian character to put their trust in any one god, however mighty and powerful. 
During the long and obscure period of transition from the Ancient to the Middle 
Empire (p. 611 ), many a convulsion must have shaken the existing body of religious 
belief. A result of the conclusion of peace between Horns and Ea was un- 
doubtedly the appearance of the popular mixed deity Ra-Harmachis, which was 
associated in the legends with the winged solar disk, flanked on either side by a 
small urseus snake. This token, which was to be seen over the entrance of eveiy 
temple, possessed the significance of a symbol of union, which was ultimately ex- 
tended over all the gods of the country. Nevertheless, in the Tel-Amama period 
the letters of the Syrian officials to the Pharaoh almost invariably employ a form 
of address which represents him only as the son of Ea, while Rib-Addi of Gebal 
(cf. p. 161 ) employs another, and perhaps older, set of titles, in which no mention 
whatever is made of the sun. 

In view of the difference of opinion among the Egyptians concerning the life 
after death, and the increasing confusion in the mythology, together'with tire slight . 
efficacy of the formulae of enchantment, a spirit of scepticism could not have failed 
to arise. Whether traces of a belief that the dead ascended to the stars arfi to be 
included among the evidence for this spirit, is still a matter of uncertainty ; at any 
rate, such a conception does not sebm to be of Egyptian origin. A stronger piece 
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of evidence is, however, the fact that occasionally the memorial stones were in- 
scribed with denials of the doctrine of a future life. The god usually mentioned 
in these cases is called “ perfect death ; ” he was thought to be indifferent alike to 
prayers and offerings, and to make no difference between “ gods and men,” — a 
belief which may have been directed against the claims to divinity put forward by 
the Pharaohs. However this may be, the deceased lay rigid in eternal darkness, 
yearning for the delights of earthly life. For this reason man was to make the best 
use of his existence, to seek joy and pleasure, and to cast away all sorrow. Gene- 
rally popular under the new kingdom was the “ Song from the tomb of King Antef, 
composed by the harper.” 

This minstrel appeals in turn to ancient sages who taught: 41 Kuined are the 
dwellings of ancestors, they are as if they had never been, and no one returns 
from the beyond to toll us what has become of them.” To the living the advice 
is given, “ Adorn thyself as beautifully as may be, and let not thine heart fail thee 
so long as thou remainest upon earth. Trouble not thyself until the day of mourn- 
ing breaks. For he whose heart has ceased to beat, hears no lamentation; he who 
rests in the grave, shares not thy grief. Therefore let your days be glad, your coun- 
tenance joyful, and be not idle ; for no man takes liis possessions with him, nor 
does # he ever return.” 

The poetical 44 dialogue of one weary of life, with his soul,” is, as regards its 
fundamental conception, a precursor of the Book oF Job. Moreover, its fate seems 
to have been similar to that of the biblical work, in so far as a recapitulation is 
added establishing a connection with the cuirent religious belief, although the book 
was composed with the object of exposing the illogical nature of the orthodox 
creed. The one weary of life, ill and feeble, deceived bv the world and abandoned 
by his relatives and friends, entreats his soul to follow him into death. But at this 
prospect, even this last companion desires to abandon him, and is with great diffi- 
culty persuaded to agree to a compromise. In ; lie course of the argument it becomes 
clear that the Egyptians were not only inclined to scepticism, but also regarded the 
useless pyramids and the worship of the dead with mockery and contempt. The 
soul expresses the opinion in no measured terms that precisely the same prospect 
awaited the most carefully preserved mummy and the body devoured by fishes of 
"aweary one who died on the river embankment leaving no posterity.” In all 
probability this composition was considered by its readers as belonging to the class 
of popular productions, the possession of which was not to lie proclaimed aloud 
before the guardians of public morals and manners. The later addition of a short 
deprecatory hymn to Ka as the giver of happiness was intended to secure a measure 
of toleration for the work. Two affecting songs of the man tired of life — a com- 
plaint against the world that indefatigably persecutes the tender hearted but opens 
its arms to the insolent, and a salutation to death, the deliverer — give the work a 
high place in the literature of the world, and incline us to regard more charitably 
many of those features of ancient Egyptian life which we are inclined to consider 
with aversion. Evep the refractory soul makes the admission when the deserted 
one has shown it that the earth is full of evil-doers: “ Death /stands before me 
to-day* like the near fulfilment of the longing which a man Ija's for his home after 
many years of imprisonment.” The soul then promises to accompany him : “ Thy 
body shall return to the earth, and wnere thou abidest l/ also will abide ; we two 
will make otlr abode 1 together,” 

vol. in -42 
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(2) The Doctrinal Reforme introduced by Amenophis IV. — Thoughts such as, 
these were certainly of themselves incapable of initiating a reform in the national 
religion in Egypt. Nevertheless they are evidence that an intellectual movement 
had begun, and that a small number of educated men had cast away* their fears ot 
the unknown. Most of the epitaphs belonging to the decade immediately pre- 
ceding the reform appealed separately to Osiris and Ba, and the hymns addressed 
to the sun-god increase in fervour. Thus a text from Memphis runs , u Praise to 
thee who arisest in the ocean of heaven, to nourish all that thou has created, who 
made the heaven to exist and the horizon thereof inaccessible. Praise to thee that 
showest thyself at every hour ; when thou dost shine thou breathest life into man- 
kind. Praise to thee who creatcdst all things and yet remainest hidj for no man 
knoweth thy countenance.” This is no longer mythology, but simple observation 
of nature. During this period of transition, even Amon was readily invoked in 
very similar terms. The priest Amen-em-opet of the necropolis at Thebes appeals, 
to him naturally as Amon-Ka in the following terms : “ Oh my god, lord of gods, 
Amon-lla, save me, stretch forth thy hand to me, fill me with life, arise, ior me ! 
Thou art without equal the only god, the sun which rises in heaven, which created, 
mankind ; thou art he who hearkenetli to entreaties, who freeth man from the 
hand of the mighty, who givetli breath unto creatures that are still in the egg, 
whether they be men or birds. He createtli what the mice require in their holes, 
and what is needful likewise for the worms and fleas.” Thus in sharp contrast to 
the practice of earlier times, writers concentrated tlieir attention upon particular 
instances drawn from nature; tlieir procedure closely resembled the beginnings of 
our natural science, but was bound to be condemned as “ lacking in method ” by the. 
older school and afterward by the reaction. 

The symbol of the Aten cult consisted in the simple solar disk pouring down 
its rays. Each ray was represented as ending in a little hand. Some of these 
hands are open, while others hold the emblem of life, the well-known ringed cros£ 
Whenever the king, or, as was now customary, the assembled royal family, per- 
formed a public ceremony, the sun’s disk stood immediately above their heads, so 
that, if possible, every person might be struck by one of these emblems at the end 
of the rays. 

The “ doctrine ” itself was formulated in a long hymn. “ Glorious dost thou 4 
appear on the horizon, Aten, thou living creator of all life, when thou risest in the 
cast, tilling all countries with thy splendour. But when thou goest to repose in the v 
west, the earth sinks into darkness like unto that of death. Then each man lies 
in his house with covered face and closed eye, and knows not what happens unto 
him. But the lions come forth from the caverns and the serpents sting, sq long as 
the stars of night twinkle and the land rests in silence. And again it tfrightens 
when thou risest resplendent, when Aten brings on the day ; the darkness flees 
before thy rays and both lands of Egypt rejoice. The people rise up by, thy power* 
they bathe and clothe themselves, they stretch forth Jjheir hands to welcome thy 
coming, and then are busied with the business which* thou hast ordaine^ * The £ 
cattle leap to the pasture, all birds flutter cheerfully ; “ the ships set forth unfcp the 
north and to the south, thy coming openeth all ways ; the fish in the streanf greet 
thee with splashing, thy rays descend to the ^eptlis of the sea. Bythee fhe Voman , v 
conceives and the man is made to beget, the child quickens within the; womb until?* 
the day of his bringing forth ; theh thou givest him speech an^provld^t 
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need. 91 The development of the bird from the egg is treated yet more exhaust* 
ively ; this subject had been already treated of on the monument of Amen-em- , 
ppet, but tad now evidently become a central point in the “ doctrine " and was 
probably the chief weapon in the armoury of the Aten catechism. The sun, how- 
ever, according to the hymn lias also created all the foreign races of the whole 
world, distinguished them by differences of colour, and assigned to each its lan- ^ 
guage; it caused the Nile to flow and ordained the height of water; but it also 
made the Nile to be formed m heaven that other nations might receive rain. 

49 Thou didst create the seasons for the completion of tliy woi k, the cool winter and 
the hot summer; tliou alone didst build the vault of heaven, thy lofty path, 
whence thou surveyest all that thou hast made. Thou art Aten, the day of the 
world; my heart belongs to thee, but no one knoweth thee as doth thy son [the 
king] Nefer-chepru-Ra. Thou hast revealed to him the knowledge of thy mighty 
coming and going. On that very day when thou established^ the world, thou 
didst cause it to be created for thy son, who is the express image of thy gloiy, even 
for the king of Egypt, the truly living one, the lord of both lands, Nefer-cliepiu-Ra, 
the son of the sun that existoth in verity, Chuenaten, who livetli for evei. Ami 
with him the great, the beloved royal spouse, the mistress of both lands, Nefer- 
neferu-Aten, that is, the immortal and flourishing NoicrUli.” 

The * doctrine ” was thus established as the official religion, as had once been 
the case with the worship of Amon, only on a mote compiehensive scale. The 
creed was inclined to monotheism in so far as no room is left for the existence of 
other deities, which indeed were not so rnifoh as mentioned, although not as yet 
formally rejected. In fact, whenever the night was spoken of, any reference to 
the stars was carefully avoided, as it was not desired to deal any furlhei blows at 
the earlier forms of belief. The night, which was now considcied as an interval 
akin to death, was deemed the proper time for festivals to the gods. The day had 
been generally considered to begin at sunset, wheieas the new doctrine did not 
preaeii that the clay consisted of “ the evening ami the morning,” but that it began 
with the rising of the sun. Far from believing in any beneficent influences excited 
by the star and moon deities, the sun doctrine hinted rather at the opposite. The 
wouders of Aten are the marvels of nature and not the result of enchantments. 

It was argued that if the king, like his predecessors, was a god and a son of the 
sun, he must necessarily increase, in majesty by the inti oduct ion of the new 
religion; hence the curious avowal of the natural conclusion that Aten created 
the world with the knowledge of his son who reigned upon earth, and indeed 
for his especial benefit Thus it is indisputable that m the solar disk woiship 
of Atqenophis IV we may see the germs of religious conceptions which have 
hitherto been attributed to a much later period The king of Egypt, who was a 
god in virtue of his position duiing his life, who chooses for his father a unique 
god, the creator of the world, consequently becomes, at least historically, connected 
with this god as his associate from the very outset. 

' With the exception of Amon and his circle the other Egyptian deities patiently 
accepted the position, and their priesthoods made every possible allowance for the 
d£ms of the “doctrine.” The king permitted those w bn were weak in faith 
(ci* p! 64-F) to consider Ra as the equal of Aten. Ptah, Horns, anrl I -sis fell, 

it is true, from th$Lr high estate, but were n<jjt pers^pmed. The various formulae 
and rites belonging to the worship of the dead, evyst those pertaining to Osiris, 
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continued without opposition. Indeed upon this delicate question the sun doctrine 
in general acquiesced in the legend of Ha’s nightly journey. 

(7) Amenophis IV as Chuenaten . — Amenophis IV probably died at the 
outset of the seventeenth year of his reign, thus occupying the throne from 1883 
to 1366-1305. His children by his wife Nefertiti (cf. the conclusion of the Aten- 
hymn, p. 659), who seems to have been without a rival in his affections, were all 
daughters ; hence the succession devolved upon some future son-in-law. For the 
moment, however, the attention of Amenophis IV was chiefly occupied by the 
opposition offered to the “ doctrine ” by the adherents of Arnon in his capital at 
Thebes. We do not know by what means the priests of Amon and their party 
contrived to render the capital impossible as a permanent residence for the hereti- 
cal court. Had the Pharaoh merely neglected the orthodox worship of Amon such 
lack of piety might have been tolerated; but that which could not be forgotten or 
forgiven was his omission of the gifts customary on these occasions. Since the 
time of Thutmosis III these gifts had been an ever-increasing item, and had 
become a serious burden to the royal treasury during times of peace. It is, how- 
ever, certain that the industrial population of Thebes was far more dependent upon 
the college of Amon than upon the court. Nothing w r as more likely to excite the 
masses than a decrease in their earnings. Finding that his position in Thebes was 
becoming untenable, the king decided to found a new sacred city on a more satis- 
factory spot, to be consecrated to the sole worship of the solar disk and of his son. 
The new residence “ (Jhut-Aten,” that is', the horizon of the sun, was founded almost 
precisely in the centre of the Nile valley, on the eastern bank of the river. This 
spot was then believed to be the centre of the world, and therefore well adapted to 
the requirements of the new religion. 

All that remains to us to-day of the city of Chut-Aten is the mass of ruins at 
Tel el-Ainarna (p. 641). The tombs in the surrounding cliffs, together with their 
texts, which are of high importance as a source of information for the worship of 
the solar disk, have long been objects of attention. It was also known that the 
ground plan of the town could be clearly recognised and the sites of the most im- 
portant buildings be determined. But it was not until the discovery in the spring 
of 1888 of the archives written in cuneiform characters on clay tablets treating of 
the relations between Egypt and Asia, that further excavations were undertaken, 
with the result that both the ruins of the king's palace and of the Aten temple 
wore brought to light. This period was a time of reform in art as well as in 
religion. It is a remarkable fact that many of the sculptured bas-reliefs discovered 
in the tombs of Tel-Anmrna deal with the domestic life of Amenophis IV. Intended 
primarily as tokens of homage, these scenes show very clearly how naturally the 
divine son of Aten lived and moved among the children of men. Hitherto there 
had been no more than half a dozen poses in which the sculptor or designer was 
permitted to represent a king; he might be seated, for example, stiffly on his throne 
or no less stiffly in his war chariot, making offerings, etc. No fr 9 however, we see 
him in the company of the queen and his family of little princesses, though always 
caressed by the hands terminating the rays of Aten, or distributing from a balcony 
golden decorations to deserving co-religionists* He goes forth in a chariot of gold 
and silver, with a body-guard running at his side, or is shown in«£he act r of perform-, 
ing ceremonies. The figures So naturally grouped and motion ia naturally indicated. 
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The traditional stiffness is replaced by an effort at correct i*>rtraiture, at any "rate 
in the case of the king himself. The personal appearance of Amenophis IV was 
by no means attractive ; his face was disfigured by prominent cheek-bones, a pro- 
truding chin, and a wrinkled mouth ; he had also thin legs and a large stomach. 
However, he insisted that all defects should be faithfully lepiodueed; and the 
whole court, the queen included, were depicted with the same physical peculiari- 
ties. One relief, for instance, represents the king with a particularly foi bidding 
expression of countenance in the act of kissing his eldest daughter, with the queen 
and two other daughters sitting opposite. The artists conception of this incident 
could not have failed to remind any Greek observer of the legend of Saturn 
devouring the children of Rhea. 

The probability that foreign influences had led to the development of a new 
style of art has been confirmed by the discovery of a richly painted stucco flooi in 
the palace, representing a maishy landscape filled with animals, as well as by 
objects made of variously coloured glass and numerous vases and fragments closely 
resembling those of Mycemv and Cyprus. It is true that a stucco floor and glazed 
pottery in the same style have been found in the palace at Thebes (of Amcn- 
ophis 111 ?). Traffic by sea with the Greek coast must, however, have commenced 
at-a much earlier period, for Mycemean vases have also been found in the tombs, 
displaying traces of this style (for example, at Sakkfua), which arc of eailier date 
than the New Empire. At any rate, liie at Chut- Aten was character ised by com- 
parative freedom in more than one respect ; it was an interval of relaxation from 
the formalism of ancient Egyptian society. • 

The command to build the city of the solar disk must have coincided with the 
removal of the court from Thebes. Possibly the king retired to Memphis pending 
the completion of his new residence. Nevertheless, the “ hori/on of the sun ” was 
occupied before the city was half eonstiuctod. Not until the completion of this 
work about the jeai K»7K did the sovereign feel himself entirely free; he then 
discarded the name Amenophis and chose the title of “ ( liuenaten ” (that is, the 
spirit of the solar disk, cf. p. f>45). His family, courlieis, and adherents followed 
his example, and named themselves after Aten. This was practically a decimation 
of war against Amon. The refractory town of Thebes was finally compelled to 
submit aud to tolerate the authority of ^ governor who believed in the “ doctrine.” 
The systematic effacemenfc of the word “Anion” fiom inscriptions, even from those 
of the tombs, was only too thoroughly carried out. A measure of persecution was 
also directed against Mut and Chunsu, the nearest relatives of Amon. King Chu- 
enaten, as he is now styled, obviously desired to obliterate the memory of Amon 
throughout Egypt; in all probability the priesthood of this god at Thebes was for 
a time entirely broken up. The temple of Amon was replaced by a magnificent 
new shrine of the solar disk at Chut-Alen, which was established as the national 
sanctuary. The high priest bore the same title as the high priest at Heliopolis. 
The king never wearied of the task of celebiaring the various festivals of consocia- 
tion. The queen mother Teje did not appear at Ohut-Aten untff the comt had 
already been settled there; she was then inducted by her soil/ with great display 
of fomp. In the meanwhile, however, in spite of all the proofs of devotion and 
pietV shown by the Aten worshipper under the eyes of the king, the fact remained 
that the new belief became more and more unpopular ^atuoug the people. One of 
the new boundary stones of the precinct of Chut-At^n was even found one day to 
have been destroyed* 
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Cliuenaten therefore considered it of all the more importance to strengthen his 
cause by a conversion of distinguished men. He seems therefore to have con- 
sulted the conversion of the “ father of god,” Al (cf. p. 643), who had apparently 
risen to this relatively modest hierarchical dignity in the temple of Amon, as an^ 
event of special significance. Al was already fan-bearer at the king’s right hand, 
chief master of the horse, and the “truly beloved royal scribe,” when the king 
ordered the tieasurer to "lay gold on his neck, on his back and on his feet, because 
he has heaikened unto the doctrine.” And when Al married the “king's nurse,” 
who also bore the name of Teje, the couple became the recipients of still richer 
gifts of gold. Al oulered “this beautiful event” to be immortalised in sculpture 
and described in detail on the walls of his tomb in Tel-Amarna, w#iich, however, 
he never occupied. The two long rows of tombs, constructed for the distinguished 
members of the court, bear the names of many other individuals who in later 
times i wanted their belief in Aten. Such, for instance, was Tutu, who is men- 
tioned in the A mania letters as the friend of Aziri the Amorite (cf. p. 161). A 
Syrian satellite of the king, Terura, in return for his faithful services, also received 
a memorial stone, on which the bearded warrior is represented as comfortably at 
home. He appears drinking beer in a somewhat ceremonious fashion by means of 
a long tube held by Ins servant; the housewife of the warrior, the lady Erbura, 
looks on respectfully. Several interesting objects have been discovered in a tomb 
at Memphis which belonged to Sarobibina, the “ high priest of Amon ” and “ prophet 
of Baal and Astaite/* This Phoenician was a favourite of the king “ on account of 
, his admirable and prodigious qualities/ 

(6) The End of the Dynasty and of the Aten Doctrine . — The opposition between 
the beliefs of the Egyptians and those of Chuenaten was of itself sufficient to 
prevent the king from embarking upon such warlike enterprises as had been under- 
taken by Thutxuosis III; the Pharaoh could not venture to leave his country. 
Nevertheless, at the time of his death the Egyptian possessions in Asia, though 
internally in a state of complete disruption, seem to have continued to recognise 
the supiemaey of Egypt; they did not, at any rate, break into open revolt before 
the beginning of the struggles which put an end to the reformed doctrine. Our 
information concerning the destruction of the heresy and the consequent fall of 
the eighteenth dynasty is unusually scanty. Chuenaten himself seems to have 
been the last male representative of bis line. Of hh six daughters, Mekt-Aten 
died before her father, and was laid in a splendid tomb at Tel-Amarna, which was 
at first considered to be that of the king. 

Chuenaten was succeeded by Semenchka-Ka, who a short time before had mar- 
ried las eldest daughter, Meiit-Atcn. Inscribed wine-jugs from the ruins of the « 
palace nt Tel-Amarna show the seventeenth year of Chuenaten to be the earliest 
possible date for this event (cf. p. 660). This king was succeeded by a second 
Nemenchka-Ra, the last of the dynasty. The fact that there were several young* ^ 
princesses, one of whom, Aneh-sen-pa-Aten, became the wife of h certain Tut-anch- / 
Aten, was soon Uirfced to advantage by the oppressed Amon party. This latter * 
couple laid claim to the throne on their own account, and recognised the faith of 
Aten. Both reappear ite v Thebes as King Tut-anch-Amon and t^ueen Anch-sen- 
Amon. Our information is too scanty to enable us definitely toatyte whether 
the elevation of this new kfrg to the throne took pl^ce firing the lifetime of 
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Semenchka-Ba, or Whether after the latter’s disappearance at an early date a third 
brother-in-law may have come forwaid as the son of the solar disk of Chut-Aten 
and the rival of Tut-anch-Amon. Buildings and restorations to the Theban temples, 
earned out by Tut-anch-Amon, as well as a laige repiesehtation of the ieceptiou of 
tribute from Syua and Ethiopia, disco\ ered in the tomb of one Hui, point to the 
fact that the orthodox Pharaoh was for a time the absolute ruler of the whole 
kingdom of Amenophis; on the otlici hand, indications of the continuation of the 
heresy during this penod aie not \\ mting Manmge into the family descendants 
of Chuenaten probably enabled other ambitious lends to put iota aid pietexts to 
the throne. Thus in Tel-Amaina we have mention of the thud jeai of a king 
faithful to tha “doctime,” whose name was identical with that of the lutei lloiem- 
heb, though the identity can haidly l>e earned fuithei. 

Finally, even the wrell-kuowm tathei ot god, Al, was able to get possession of 
the thione. His wife, Teje (p G(»2), who was at most a veiy distant lelative of 
Amenophis IV, seived to give him a claim to the succession. As befoie in the 
dajs of his pation, Ai w r as once again able to adapt his views to alteml cucuin- 
stances. He occupied the loval castle at Tliehcs, abjmed his found enuis, and 
added the title ol “iathei of god” to lus ofhual name It was no doubt at Ai's 
cotoraand that the town of Chut-Aten was entnc 1\ abandoned, and peihaps even 
dismantled. Evidence in favoui ot the theoiv is tlie fact that lus own tomb was 
spared, together with seveial other memorials which would not have icceived such 
model ate treatment at the hands of a fanatical uieinj The inaction undei llor- 
eraheb does not ^tera to lme attracted tiny attention to the deserted site 
ordered Ins final sepulchie to be built in a valley of the kings tombs on the western 
side of Thebes; fiom this giave we have a tasteful sarcophagus of led granite. 
The length of Ai’s leign is a mattei of conjectuie A high pnest of Ooptos, Naclit- 
Mui, died in the fouith jeai of the king, whose name was subsequent!) effaced 
fiomhis memonal stone. Theie aie also tiau s tending to piove that Nacht-Mui liad 
first Caused the solar lavs of Aten to be repiesented on Ins monument. The king, 
the “father of the god,” could liaidly hau succeeded to the thione befoie 1355, 
and must have been deposed shoitl> aftei the buiul of Naiht-Mm 

This last Phaiaoh wts followed by a moie famous mlei from the hcietical 
party. During the confusion of these )eais, Hoiduheb (1350 to 1329) had risen 
to be oommandei-in-cluef undei o»p of the succcssois of Chuenaten. It was at 
that period that he caused his tomb to be constiucted on the field of Sakkflra. 
Even then he was able to speak of himself as “ chief of chiefs, greatest of the 
great, judge of the puvy comt, guaidian of the palate, high field-nun shal, chief of 
the pTOphets of Horus, etc, who had been sent hath by the king [whose name does 
not appear] at the head of an aim) against the 1 mds of the south and of the noith. 
To him the kuig liad entiusted the administration of both lands, and he caused 
them to rejoice, he, the companion of his nrnstei, on the day the Bedouins weie 
defeated.’ 1 The mention of campaigns against the east is of mteiest in spite of its 
brevity, for undei*the successors of Hoiernheb it appeals that thjp einpue had lost 
a portion of its Asiatic possessions Ai (the unnamed king ^gave Hoiernheb his 
full confidence. But the commandei-in-elnef was only wanting a fitting oppor- 
tunity to seize the supremacy of Egypt for himself. It was first m ( essaiy to secure 
the suppo$ of th^ priesthood of Amou a£ V fi^mak by means of great promises, * 
which were afterw^ performed. When the piies^od gave the signal, Hoiernheb 
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appeared in Thebes at the head of his troops at a favourable moment, and quickly 
put an end to the government and no doubt to the life of the “ father of god,” and 
received from Amon both the crown and the princess who was heir to it. The 
princess was called Nezem-Mut. She may have been a sister of Nefertiti, although,^ 
as in the case of the younger Teje, there is probably here nothing more than a 
similarity of names and an intentional transference to the usurper of the claims 
necessary to his purpose. A statue representing Horemheb and Nezem-Mut is 
inscribed with the official version of their elevation to the throne. The text begins 
with a laudation of the services rendered by Horemheb before his accession, accord- 
ing to which “ the king” had even entrusted Iloremheb with a settlement of dis- 
putes within the palace itself. Of more importance is the fact that even at that 
time Horemheb had energetically assisted in the restoration of the worship of 
Horus. The inscription then continues : 44 The august Horns, lord of Hatsuten 
[the native town of Horemheb], resolved in his heart to place this his son upon 
the throne. He took him by the hand and went with him to Thebes, the city of 
the lord of eternity, entered Karnak and stood before Amon. Behold, that was a 
day of rejoicing ; and when Amon saw Horus and his son appear in the royal gate 
to obtain the throne and honour, he greeted them joyfully. On this day of satisfac- 
tion lie allied himself with Horemheb; he accompanied him to the palace, and he 
led him to the dwelling of his great and noble daughter (Nezem-Mut). She obeyed, 
she embraced his beauty, and stood before him, whereat all the gods rejoiced.” 

Barely lias the polity of a king been so clearly marked out before him as was 
that of Horemheb. His task was the ruthless persecution of the worshippers of 
the solar disk, and the destruction, so far as was jiossible, of all traces of the 
“ doctrine.” Wherever the name of Amon was found to have been effaced, it was 
again restored ; but wherever that of Aten appeared upon tombs or elsewhere, there 
was immediate work for stonecutters and painters. The resistance of the reformers 
disappeared with the knowledge that the authority of the State had in reality been 
the sole source of converts to Aten. A new era of prosperity began for Thebes; 
the losses suffered by Amon were repaid with usury so far as circumstances per- 
mitted; in Karnak the king undertook the construction of large edifices. Of 
Horemheb’s military operations we hear only by way of allusion. However, it is 
probable that he retained the approach to the Nubian gold mines, and despatched 
marauding expeditions into Asia. 

A remarkable inscription in the temple of Karnak complains of the general 
disorder in the country, and threatens the officials, and especially the troops, with 
, a^vere corporal puuisliment unless they cease their robbery and embezzlement. 
lC ^ royal household suffered greatly, inasmuch as its members were usually antici- 
ted f vJnj)y others in their attempts to plunder the crown vasSals. The journeys of 
spectoi^f with special powers, were also undertaken rather with the object of 
irsonal a >te -antage than for the benefit of the royal treasurer. Consequently 
oremUe l t o$oself was obliged to march through the country in order to enforce 
is rights as r ^^hidefatigal>le Thutmosis III had done before iiim. A period of 
ilettanleisin, ^ o ^j ous activity, and of new tendencies in art had been followed 
y . 1 o U gh of gnU began the slow and difficult process of reconstruction. /This , 
^action, a w J5 sigiiater benefit to the Egyptian scribe class than was justly 

aeir due, ne -f; es a considerable expenditure of toil 
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(c) The Jforiod of the Ramessides, — We do not know litfw the question of 
the succession was settled on the death of Horemheb ; it seems, however, that 
the transition to the new dynasty was peacefully effected. The double crown 
descended to a new royal family, liamses 1, the first king of the nineteenth 
dynasty, was a ruler of no historical importance, and almost immediately ap- 
pointed his son Sethos I to the co-regency. 

Sethos I (Seti, 1327 to 1317 ) is chiefly remarkable for his name, which savours 
of opposition. The king was alive to this fact, and therefore styled himself 
4i Osiri " in the inscription on his own temple of the dead and magnificent tomb 
in the necropolis at Thebes, in order to avoid the possibility of making an unfa- 
vourable impression upon the ruler of the next world by a mention of the name 
of liis enemy Set. . In later times, when the god Set became more nearly identical 
with the devil, the Egyptians attempted to efface the name of Sethos from all 
secular memorials. It may be, however, that the choice of Set as royal patron and 
name-giver was a result of the endeavour to adopt a position of neutrality after 
the violence of the preceding reaction. Perhaps it was simply due to supersti- 
tion, as might have been the case had the king been born on a day supposed to 
have been under the influence of Set. 

• The short reign of Sethos was distinguished by the erection of many build- 
ings, some of whicli are of considerable size. Thus, for example, he began the 
construction of the great hall of columns in the temple at Karnak, the comple- 
tion of which was left to liis successor; he also undertook extensive restorations 
in Thebes, which continued to be the royal* residence. Buildings were also erected 
by him in Memphis, and a palace in Heliopolis is said to have bean his work. 
The attention of Sethos, however, was chiefly directed to the south. Supported 
by Amen-en-apt, prince of Cush, he effected so many improvements in Nubia that 
in a short time the country was but little inferior to Egypt in respect of culture 
and density of population. His work was subsequently continued by his son 
fiamses II. Sethos also undertook the systematic boring of wells in the desert 
of the Trogodytes; these, together with their handsome temple in the desert, east 
of Ombos, opened up a trade route by which the traffic with the coast of the lied 
Sea could be guarded and controlled. These desert roads also served as routes for 
the convoys of gold and emeralds. A very rude papyrus map of the Ethiopian 
gold mines, the earliest yet discovered, dates from the reign of Sethos. 

The. body of the king has also been preserved to us. The alabaster sarcophagus 
was discovered and identified many years ago, and his mummy was included in 
the great discovery of royal mummies made at Dit el-Bahri in 1881. Sethos I 
was a tall, thin man with an intelligent countenance and fine teeth, although he 
had certainly reached the threshold of old age before his death. Of the high 
officials of this period other than Amen-ein-Apt we are acquainted with 4 certain 
Paser, who stood at the head of the administration of Egypt proper. A chest * 
which once belonged to him bears, among other inscriptions, the following expres- 
sion, of contentment : u How pleasant it is to dwell in Thebes each day with tran- 
quil heart; and the eyes behold thee, O Amon, at Karnak, yrho there ordainest 
th£t*no evil shall befall him who standeth in thy favour. /It is body is safe and 
guarded until the dignity of old ag% approaches in peacej/ Such examples as this 
are imperishable their modernity. 

The campaign in Palestine and Phoenicia undertaken by Sethos I at the begin- 
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ning of his reign was obviously intended to check the southward expansion of the 
Hittite kingdom. It was about this time that the kingdom of Mitani (p. 112) 
came to an end. The pressure of the Hittite advance had already become per- 
ceptible on the Egyptian frontiers. The Bedouins encamped along the eastern 
outworks were speedily driven away by the army of Sethos ; they also suffered a 
general defeat at an unknown stronghold in the south of Palestine (see plate, 
“ King Sethos I [about 1325, not 1350 B. c ] defeating the Shos-Bedouins of 
Palestine at the Fortress, ‘the Canaan’”). All seiious opposition seems then 
to have been overcome as far north as Carmel. Even Tyre delivered the cus- 
tomary tribute. Whde advancing northwaid in the direction of Galilaea, Sethos 
encountered a Hittite army, which he attacked and drove back, in the forest region 
Jenuam. The Phaiaoh turned his victory to advantage by prpcuring a supply of 
wood for building purposes, wlm li he commanded the petty chiefs of the neigh- 
bourhood to cut for him in all haste. After occupj ing the two fortresses in the 
Lebanon mountains, and thieatening Kadesh, he matched homeward. He was. 
received with great demonstrations of homage by the high officials of Egypt 
assembled at the fortifications which guarded the entrance to Zaru, near the 
modem Suez Canal : he had, in fact, successfully checked the Hittite advance. 
We also leam that Sethos I and his son began a wai with the Libyans. 

The sharp contrast between the main cliaractenstics of the Ramessides and 
those of the eighteenth dynasty first becomes definitely apparent in the son of 
Sethos I. Ramses II reigned sixty-seven years (1317-1250), much longer than 
anv other Egyptian soveieign, if we except the hundred j ears of Pepi II (p. 606). 
The account of his achievements set forth by his numerous and boastful instruc- 
tions was subsequently elaboiated by legend, he was called by the Greeks, who 
obviously obtained tlieir information from later Eg 3 pti.in accounts, the great 
conqueror of the woild, the law-giver and statesman, “ Sesostris,” who vanquished 
the Scythians, Colchis, India, Aiabia, and Libya. Ramses II is now known to us 
as being nothing moie than an honourable ruler of aveiage ability, but with kittle 
personal force of chaiacter. He was always careful to seek the advice of the more 
capable of liis sons and chief officials, whereas the Thutraosis and Amenophis 
kings had been accustomed to rely entirely upon their own judgment. Rainses II 
was also the first king to appropriate on an extensive scale the credit of building 
the monuments erected by former rulers, by erasing their names and substituting 
his own. In this case the motive was not hate, as with Chuenaten, but petty 
vanity. * > ’ 

In all other respects Ramses II pursued the policy of Sethos I. The ‘Coloni- 
j m of Nubia was continued, and at the end of his long reign there were pros- 
Se» towns where now remain only the ruined temples of Beit Walli, Wadi 
s was i ,j a hovo all tbo celebrated structure of Abu Simbel. The Sesostnd legend 
, ous co*.. mec j. e( j architectural wonder of Afiiea which, with its htimer- 

cuti°u» o- a t lies> its graceful columns, and the perfection of its design and exe- 
¥ period 0 zenith, of ancient Egyptian art. As is usually the case^ the 
* ^evement was followed by rapid decline. Side by aide Vith, 

><• AbUtA® -Ranpr, which in elegance of design are even superior to those 1 of 
A* the from a ^tnains of composite temples dating frbni'ti)& latter /jsprs of 
bhP te881 , ih were hastily put together solely to ^ffeetivo-. 

, j), vt of vAw tKp Tdncr’q architoctift^i^j Is m’Ontioned 
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in Thebes was almost boundless : the Ramesseum, dedipitbd as a "temple of viotoiy 
to Amon-Ra, and consequently of great value as an historical monument, was per-' 
haps even excelled bythe additions to the temple of E&mak, the State sanctuary, 
as well as by other improvements which the king made in his capital In fact, 
throughout thd entire land traces are to be found of the architectural labours of i 
the indefatigable Ramses. Tanis and Memphis were finally no less rich in colos- 
sal edifices erected in honour of the long-lived rulei than was the city of Arnon. 
Legend had credited Ramses, and indeed other Egyptian rulers, with the tempo- 
rary realisation of the old dream of a navigable canal from the Nile to the lied 
Sea. In short, Rqmses II, on his own showing, was actually the sole creator of 
eveiything,>nnd' 1 the Egypt which he left behind him boi c throughout its length 
and breadth the impress of his signet ring. 

It was not unknown, however, even to his contemporaries, that the king had 
depended lfbgely upon the wisdom of other men during his long reign. What 
Hapu the Son of Hapu had been to Anienophis 111, Prince (lia-cm-ust was to lu« 
hither Ramses II. As legitimate son of the Pharaoh lie occupied a number of 
high ecclesiastical offices, such as the high priesthood of Ptoh ; he assisted his 
father in ceremonies connected with the ritual, and is said to have discovered 


sacred books, an impossibility at that time except for clever men, and in later times 
acquired the reputation of a mighty enchantei. In temporal affairs Setau, the 
viceroy of Cush, seems to have gained especial celebrity ; in all probability he< 
belonged to the narrower party circle of Tiiuce Cha-eui-ust. On the other hand 
Prince Meri-Atum, the son of the chief royal spouse Neferari-Nutmeri, was pro- 
vided with the position of high priest of Heliopolis. He styles himself a judge 
over men, whom the king placed before both lands, and whose counsel would be 
found good. But inasmuch as the mother of Mea-Atum died long before 
Ramses, at which time Cha-em-ust, the son of Queen Nef crest, may have risen 
to tfie height of his power, we may presume that the counsel of Men-Atum was 
not in every instance found good. On the whole, it is probable that the leading 
personalities in the household and cabinet of Ramses weie occasionally changed, 
in spite of the fact that they usually were his own sons. In an inscription at 
Abydos he credited himself with sixtj sons, and in Wadi Selma with as many as 
one hundred and eleven sons together wPh thirty daughters 1 Towaid the end 
of his reign his fourteenth son, Merenptah, was tecoguiscd as heir to the tluone ; 
no doubt th6 majority of the older princes lrd preceded the king to the grave/ 
The mummy of Ramses lias been recovered from the " king’s shaft " of Bfgr 
el-Bahri (see the plate, “ King Ramses II of Egypt ”). We are able to conrpfire it 
with a sitting statue representing him in the i lime of life. • The striking'charac- 
teristic of these faces is the absence of that stiained expression whjfC usually 
betokens a vigorous intellectual activity in the features of the nieriy^for example, 
those of Se&hoa); in this case we are rather reminded of a kindlyXscrenissimus.” 

' What,$£m9& II was unable to carry out in person was effected by the foup- 
^laons woicb tjg established. The school for the future sffiiciais of State, con- 
ducted by IhaVCDSthood of the Theban Kamesseum, has lift to us a considerable, 
portion of itqmgyjrfw note-book% winch were' known/flmost one hundred yearft' 
ago, “ Sdeetf Papyri,\ond have now fopn^ a reejadg place in the museums of, 
.Europe. # fOE®JMUlf 1 § , ®*4 estSne d fur the Iqghjgfoffaces of state were required; 
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forthwith to familiarise themselves with practical composition writing, with the 
copying of original acts, and with exercises in correspondence ; hence our knowl- 
edge of the working of the State machinery under the Eamessides has been greatly 
furthered by these papyri They present us with the picture of a highly organised 
bureaucracy with all its corresponding disadvantages. The educated scribe con- 
siders himself a lord in the land ; he looks upon the peasants, the sailors, and 
handicraftsmen as “asses," whom he had been appointed to drive. This over- 
bearing superiority was naturally accompanied by strained relations between the 
officials themselves ; disputes upon (juestions of salary are of constant occurrence. 
Whenever the pnq>er performance of official duties was hindered by needless 
formalities, even the ancient Egyptians were wise enough to suspect that an attempt 
was being made to conceal some dishonesty. 

A hateful spirit of detraction shown by one official to another is exhibited in 
the “ Story of Mahar” a polemic composed by “ an artist of the sacred writings ” 
and “ a teacher in the library hall,” against a certain Nachtsotep, who had written 
a lively account of his experiences as an Egyptian official and “hero” (= mahar) 
in Syria. This Nachtsotep had probably sent a copy of his work to the teacher in 
the libraiy, accompanied by a letter which gave this good friend a pretext for 
treating the whole as an epistle, and criticising it from a schoolmaster’s point of 
view. Jhisybodies had incited the jealousy of this pamphleteer. “ What passed 
thy tongue was very weak, and thy words are distracted ; thou appearest to me 
enveloped in confusion and laden with errors.” Such was his general judgment 
upon Nachtsotep. “ But look upon this With kindness, and do not think that 1 have 
now made thy name to stink before the people. 1 have only (from my point of 
view) described how a mahar fares,” naturally with the sole object of ridiculing 
the work of Nachtsotep and holding it up as worthless, while the opponent has 
dipped his own stylus “ in honey.” This lampoon contains many valuable allu- 
sions to the geography of Syria about the year 1 275. The fact that Nachtsotep 
was “a royal scribe of the command of the army” (general staff officer), and*that 
his opponent occupied a lucrative position “ in the grand stable of the king,” pro- 
bably as a chariot warrior, is of importance for the formation of an estimate of 
society under the Ramcssides. It was, however, their distinction as scholars and 
critics that first raised them to reputation and importance. 

Not only the pamphlet of Mahar, but also other products of the literature of 
the time, contain other common characteristics well worthy of notice. The influx 
sof foreigners steadily increased ; their influence was already making itself felt in 
tlie written language, which now begins to include words borrowed from the 
Seimtije and other tongues. It was the court that set the fashion in language, 
where trJte mixed Egyptian of the favourite Syrian slaves of the Pharaoh, and the 
barbarisms* of his foreign satellites, excited interest and were imitated accordingly. 
For the rest, the Egyptian scribes knew very well that they were only rendering 
homage to fash*’° x u by imitating the language and customs of the "hereditary 
enemy.” Whenever the Pharaoh bent his terrible bow, to the di&nfcy of the mis- 
erable Asiatics, the p^? ts on the Nile proceeded to tune their lyres in expectation 
of the (invariably great^^ 01 )^ A poem which has come dowh to us in a qpgy 
made by a certain PentauriM escr ^® s how the king himself, in his chariot, begins 
the attack upon the Hittites fcSJth his ^ roo P 9 drawn up in line of battle. Just as he 
had come to close quarters and^2? s l°°king before him he beheld twenty-five httn-^ 
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dred chariots of the enemy enclosing his own ; but u there wa^with him no prince 
and no charioteer, no officer of the footmen ; they had abandoned him, and no one 
was there to fight beside him.” Kamses II escaped from his dangerous position by 
recalling to his father Amon the long list of his acts of piety toward him. Finally 
the god in distant Thebes heard his prayer, and bethought him of the pylons, mon- 
uments, gifts, and honours which the pious king had enumerated. “ 1 have called 
from the end of the land, and my voice has passed through Hermonlhis. Ita 
hearkens and appears, stretches forth his hand to me and says : * Thou art not 
alone, for I am here, thy father; my hand is with thee. I am to thee more than 
hundreds of thousands, I the dispenser of victory, who loveth bravery ! ’ Then 
I regained my courage, my heart rejoiced. Like Month I sent my arrows in all 
directions ; like Baal, like the arrow of the plague, I came down upon them. And 
I found the twenty-five hundred chariots laid low before my horses.” The remain- 
der of the enemy fled with great loss. Ramses long continued to tell the story of 
this brilliant exploit, and to hold it up before his tioops as a shining example. 

Had Kamses II ever dealt such a blow to the Hittite kingdom he would have 
experienced small difficulty in restoring the old frontiers of the Egyptian Empire. 
But, as a matter of fact, the struggle which apparently broke out cm his accession 
and continued with long intermissions until 1297-1296, ended in the practical 
result that Egypt was obliged to renounce whatever influence she had possessed in 
Syria. Ramses constantly gathered all his strength to give battle to the Hittites, 
whose military power was now far superior to his own. The poem above men- 
tioned lefers to a buttle fought not far from the town of Kadesli in the fifth \ ear 
of the king. In the previous year the Egyptian army had marched through Phoe- 
nicia. Evidence of this fact is an inscription of Ramses II on the rooky bank of 
the Xahr el- Kalb, not far from BemU, to which another was added in later times, 
perhaps in his tenth year. 

The great engagement at Kadesli was probably the conclusion or the i inci- 
dent ef an advance by which Kamses frustrated an attempt of the Hittites to push 
farther south. The Pharaoh’s army was encamped on the south of the city, accord- 
ing to the inscriptions and reliefs in the temple at Luxor and in the Ramesseum; 
it was surrounded by a wall formed of the heavy shields of the infantry. But it 
does not appear to have been very well adapted for defence, owing to the dispro- 
portionate size of the baggage train. Amidst the ox teams and sumpter asses were 
the king’s tame lions. The intelligence department was incompetent; false news 
was brought, stating that the army of the Hittites had retreated to Tunip, and the 
Egyptian commanders "had begun to feel secure, when two cuplured spies of tl \yy'' 
enemy confessed under the lash that their main body was lying in wait in the/im- 
mediate neighbourhood. Ramses in person at once set out to attack, and became 
involved in an unequal conflict, as his four division * were unable to deploy/m time ; 
it was from this danger that he was rescued by the intervention of Aluon (ef. the 
poem, p. 668). The battle ended with the defeat of the enemy's whig, which was 
driven across the Orontes. Many of the leaders and allies of thejTit tile king weie 
drowned or put to death in the flight. The Egyptians als<yfmi^t have suffered 
severe losses, which they were unable to conceal, and thev/soou set out on their 
hofneward march. # / 

During the neyfc two campaigns the advantage seeflfis to have been on the side 
of the Hittites, Not until his eighth year Aid Raises succeed in securing his 

* V i » * 
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occupation even oMPalestine } be reconquered Ju^kalon and several other fortified 
towns south of Lebanon, among them Daput, seated In the highlands. The atti- 
tude of the Phoenician cities varied with the successes or failures of the Egyptians. 
Previously the Phoenicians had been among the most loyal of the Pharaoh’s Asiatic 
subjects ; however, the long duration of the war, together with the diminishing 
prospect of an ultimate Egyptian victory, no doubt weakened their fidelity. 

When finally the Hittite king Chetasar succeeded to the throne on the death 
of liis*brother Mautenure, Rainses gladly welcomed the prospect of peace. On the 
21st of Tybi in the year 21, the convention inscribed upon a tablet of silver was 
handed to the Pharaoh in his city " Ramses house ” by the Hittite emissary Tarti- 
sebu. A copy of the text was also inscribed at the command of Bamses upon the 
south wall of the gieat liall of columns in the Karnak temple, whence our know- 
ledge of the terms is derived ; unfortunately the copy is incomplete, owing to the 
omission of all paragraphs unfavourable to the Egyptians. Consequently we have 
in tins copy not only the eaihest instance of a treaty between nations, but also 
the results of a benevolent censorship, which passed over in silence that which it 
could not falsify. The opening passage runs as follows: w Convention which the 
great prince of the Hittites ( 4 Cheta ' ), Chetasar the Strong, son of Maursar, 
the great prince of the Hittites, the Strong, giandson of Sapalulu the Great, etc., 
has set down upon a tablet of silver for Eamscs, the great ruler of Egypt, the 
Strong, the son of Sethos, etc., son of Kamses, etc., it is an excellent convention 
for peace and alliance unto eternity.” Numerous allusions are made to previous 
treaties which had been valid from ancient times until the reign of Mautenure, 
and which Chetasar now renewed. The delimitation of the new frontier in Asia 
is missing, although the remainder of the agi cement contains clauses which treat 
in detail of futuie support to be rendered by the contracting powers in the event 
of an attack upon either, and of the mode of dealing with deserters from either 
side. It was also stipulated that in future the encroachments of individuals or 
communities upon the boundaries of either kingdom should not be permitted. Of 
her foi mer Asiatic dominions, Egypt fortunately succeeded in retaining a few cities 
on the coast of Palestine or Phoenicia, and a narrow strip of land between Gaza 
and the Dead Sea. The last of the Ramesside Pharaohs seems to have had no 
possessions in Asia beyond the eastern wall at the bitter lakes. The only sub- 
sequent reference to Eg} ptian dependencies in Asia is dated in the third year of 
Merenptah (1248) ; it is a short list of tiavellcrs who passed the frontier guard,' in 
which mention is made of royal embassies to Tyre and of the work of Egyptian 
officials m Palestine. * 

'‘Tins impoitant treaty ushered in a long period of peace. Chetasar and the 
kingV Kedo subsequently paid a formal visit to Egypt, where they were received 
with gre^at honour by Kamses II. Although Ramses had married Chetasar’s 
daughter recehed the name Urmaa-Neferu-Ea), according to th S then exist- 
ing conception^ of good faith between sovereigns, the king of the Hittites ventured 
to pay his visitVnly under the protection of a powerful escort, a portion of which , 
immediately occupied the place of landing, while the remainder accompanied 
him on his journey rsriand. That the treaty with Kamses was an offensive find 
defensive alliance is pro red by this, no less tfyan by the fact that the goddess of 
Kadesh was worshipped in Egypt (of. p. 653) ; that grain was supplied "in order to 
nourish this Chetaland;” and finally by a subsequent legend, acoordin'g to which 
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Ramses II, while engaged in a victorious campaign in iTahirina, married "the 
daughter of the great [one] of Becliten, Neferu Ba.” When her sister Bentresh 
was seized by an illness, he sent the god Qhdnsu from Thebes to Bekhten ; there 
the people insisted on retaining the wonder-working image, until it finally freed 
itself by a further series of miracles. 

Ramses II died at an advanced age and was succeeded by his son Merenptah 
(Merneptah; cf. p. 670), himself no longer a youth, who cannot have reigned 
more than ten years (1250 to 1240). Although far from a military genius, the 
course of events during liis rule involved Egypt in a severe war, which was con- 
ducted to a brilliantly successful issue. The Libyans and the Shirtani, who pro- 
bably had always been in the habit of passing through Libya to take service as 
mercenaries under the Pharaohs, rose in alliance against Egypt. Maruayi, the 
Libyan king, succeeded at the same time in allying hiinwlt with a lioide of pirates 
from Asia Minor, composed of Lycions,* Turisha, Akaivasha, and Khnkarusha” who 
had “ constantly made inroads into Egyptian territory, sailing up the river and re- 
maining for days and months in the laud" (cf. VoL IV, p. 51). They advanced as 
far as Heliopolis, but the god Ptali appeared to Merenptah in a dieam and pro- 
mised him victory; in fact, his army succeeded in routing the dreaded allies in a 
hard-fought battle near the city of Pararsbepset. Maruayi lied before the final 
attack of the Egyptians, and left his camp, together with vast quantities of plunder, 
to the victors, who pursued him with a troop of cm airy (the first of which we hoar 
in Egyptian history), until he finally escaped under cover of the night. More than 
nine thousand prisoners and a like number of dead, who were mutilated by rutting 
off the hands, or the genitals in tho case of those circumcised, bore witness to 
the military strength of the allies. At the same time the Shirtani serving in the 
Egyptian, army did not hesitate to fight bravely against their countrymen on this 
occasion. 

There were many indications, however, of the approach of new dangers from 
Asia The kingdom of the Ilitlites was already beginning to suffer from attacks 
on its northern frontier; in fact, an extensive movement of the people of Asm was 
in process, of which scarce a ripple had as yet been felt in the land of the Nile. 
Merenptah immediately made preparations to meet the danger. lie first united 
Nubia more firmly to Egypt by a campaign against the south. And that he again 
invaded Palestine is proved by a granite stele discovered i\i Thebes by Petrie in 
1896, upon which is inscribed with considerable poetic license the following de- 
scription of the struggle against Maruayi (with the omission of the names of Uj 
peoples composing the foreign host) : " Not one among the races of the nine " 
lifts his head ; Tehennu is laid desolate, Cheta is silent, Canaan captured, 
with all disturbers of the peace ; Askalon is laid away captive, Gezers Jjjfbeen 
occupied, Jenuam destroyed; Isiral has becoim insignificant, his seed hj^ ED i s hedg 
Palestine is as a helpless widow opposed to Egypt. All lands are^p eao0) and 
efceiy one who roves about is chastised by King Merenptah." M^ ltion 0 f Israel 
("Isiral") occurs here for the first time in an Egyptian text,/^ ihe nation is 
obviously regarded as a settled people. / 

• "These warlike deeds were, however, of but small avail toj/ y . Q n t he death' 
of Merenptah, the kingdom was seriously endangered r^ely quarrels as to 
the succession* # His son (or more probably grandsoj^V u l* 1 fr j m tlie youthful 
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Sethos II. Before his accession it seems that a Ramesside prince called Amen- 
meses had usurped the throne, and shortly afterward an ambitious grandee named 
Bai seized it for his own candidate, King Si-Ptah, who had probably derived his 
claims through his wife Ta-Usert. Inasmuch as Bai was permitted to speak of 
himself in an inscription of Si-Ptah not far from Assuan as “ Of him who ban- 
ished the evil and brought forth the truth to light when he set the king upon the 
throne of his fathers,” we may conclude that this Pharaoh, who reigned between 
two and three years, was not a man of any personal force of character. He was 
succeeded by Sethos II, who, after the death of Queen Ta-Usert, whom he honoured 
witli the burial of a Pharaoh, expelled both Bai and Si-Ptah, with the aid of his 
own powerful adherents. For a short time it seemed as if there was still a hope 
of restoring the shattered kingdom to ils former power: the defences of the east- 
ern boundary were restored and strengthened, and it is probable that an attempt 
was made to invade Asia. This campaign, however, was attended by so little suc- 
cess, that by way of a panegyric it was thought advisable to copy Merenptah’s old 
hymn of victory with the addition of the name of Sethos. From a statement of 
the revenue of Ramses III, drawn up some sixty years later, it appears that 
Sethos 11 and the older line of the Kamessides suffered under “years of want.” 
The Nile god withheld his blessings and plunged the kingdom into misery. The 
nobles, who were already practically independent and continually quarrelling, “put 
one another to death in their iusolence and pride; they did what they pleased, for 
they had no ruler." 

In the mean time a Syrian sheikh took advantage of the confusion. He invaded 
the country, overthrew the petty princes, and gradually made the once powerful 
land tributary to himself. We are acquainted neither with the name of this Syrian 
ruler, which was formerly incorrectly held to be “ Arsu,” nor with the situation and 
extent of his Asiatic possessions ; apparently we have here to deal only with a tem- 
porary supremacy, the creation of which was facilitated by the general disorder in 
Kgypt. Shortly before the year 1200 the Syrian conquerors themselves berime 
destitute and began to plunder the temples: “they used the gods as they had the 
men, and ceased to make offerings.” This treatment finally spurred the priests to 
work for the restoration of the kingdom. 

“ And the gods installed Setnaeht, their son, who had issued from their mem- 
bers, as lord of the land. He was as the god Set in his anger; he restored the 
whole land to order from uproar ; lie slew the enemies who dwelt therein.” This 
v v is practically all that we know of the founder of the twentieth dynasty, the line of 
N the later Kamessides. In view of the numerous male descendants of Ramses II, 
thof * s sluft ^ reason for doubting that Setnaeht was a scion of the older line; 
1 i eve jtjieless, although he and his successor recognized Sethos II as their legitimate 
DredecoVs! r ’ Di-Usert s body was taken from her tomb, which was then made ready 
for the veeeiU uu the mummy of Setnaeht. Mention is made on the mouuments 
of the first veiR un ^ r the icign of Setnaeht, who was succeeded by his son. 

Tlw reMomtiilj Egypt, however, was far from complete. ^.The majority of 
the temples still anV te< * ^ ie h^ment of the divine promises. Half the Delta be-, 
longed to (he Libyans,/ 111 ^ ^ orjlier masters of the country, who had been driven 
into Syria, could scarce]^! 1 * 1 ve resi g ne( * themselves to the change when the libfera- 
tor left tlie scene of his e'ii! oits > the details of which are in any case unknown. 
Samses III (1200-1168), witl succeeded him, had already shared h& father’s 
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government, and enjoyed during the first four years of his reign an interval of 
comparative peace. The recruiting of Libyans and Shirtani for the Egyptian army 
seems now to have been carried on with great activity. This in itself tended to 
relieve the tension upon the western frontier. Perhaps the subjugation of “ the 
mighty one, Cush,” whose name occurs at the beginning of a later list of defeated 
opponents, also took place at this time. Thus although Cush had remained under 
the government of an Egyptian viceroy, it is evident that subsequently to the reign 
of Sethos II the first of a series of changes ending in (lie independence of Ethiopia 
took place. While the kingdoiii^ju^re Pharaohs was visibly increasing in power, 
the countries of Syria were Vasily engaged in defending themselves against now 
invaders; consequently the Libyans were obliged to make their attempt against 
Egypt in 1195 unassisted, “ but their schemes were broken and turned against 
them.” Before the various tribes wore able to unite in full force, they wore inter- 
cepted by a clever disposition of the Egyptian forces and dispersed with great loss. 
The attacks of the last of the Libyan princes ended in flight before the troops of 
Kamses III, by which time the enemy’s losses amounted collectively to more than 
twelve thousand five hundred. 

The effects of this defeat were still felt by the Lilnuns when in the eighth year 
of tjhe reign the storm which hud long been threatening from Asia approached the 
eastern frontier of Egypt. The attack was again made by the Turishn and tthaka- 
rushu, now materially strengthened by the addition of new ] peoples : the Purasate, 
Zakkar, Damum, ami Vashash, who had come from their distant coasts, and finally 
the Shirtani of the sea, that is to say, nj>hcr hands belonging to this western 
nation, who had been unable to maintain themselves in Asia, and had therefore 
joined the oncoming host. Although the Egyptian artists were occasionally (wire- 
less in matters of detail, nevertheless a comparison of the drawings in which the 
Shirtani apjienr shows that their national head-dress was a round white helmet, 
with horns branching from either side ; when they entered the service of the 
Pliaraqli, a spike was added to the helmet, terminating in a metal disk, as it were 
the badge of the sons of the sun. The Vushash, whose origin is still an open ques- 
tion, have been identified with the Oscans of Italy, the Turislm with the Ty round, 
the Akaivasha (see p. f»71) with the. Aolueans, the J lamina with the Danai of 
Hornet, and the Shakarusha with the Sikels (cf. Vol. IV, p. 51, ad fin.). The 
Turisha and Shakarusha were probably neighbours and relatives of the Lycians, 
while as early as the time of Ameriophis ill Danuna was alluded to as a country 
with which direct trade was carried on from the harbours of Phamicia. The Pura- 
sate, the Philistines of the Old Testament, and the Lapkar remained settled on the 
coast of Palestine. 

. mixed horde, after subduing Alashja, Kode, the kingdom of the Hiitites, 
an^ |tally the Amorites, assembled its forces in their territories for an invasion of t 
Egypt, by land and sea. Their well-manned fleet, consisting of long, narrow sailing- 
vessels, arrived first, and endeavoured to force an entrance into one of the eastern 
mouths of the Nil^. But the fleet and army of the Pharaoh had concentrated in 
the threatened district under his ]»ersonal command, and were in a ■jxjsition to fall 
upooHle enemy at the first favourable opportunity. Driven toward the coast by 
the* Egyptian navy, and there received with showers of arrows by the land forces, 
the enemy suffered a severe defeat, losing many of their ships. The remainder 

were in no condition to continue the struggle, zn<)/ iisapj>eared from Egyptian 
vol. m— « 
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waters; this was the first great naval battle known to history. The tactics of 
King Ramses III recalled the skill of Thutmosis III, the great conqueror, and 
although the strategy of the former was confined to a smaller compass, it in no 
way suffers by the comparison. The land forces were immediately despatched to 
Asia, and overtook the main body of the enemy in Southern Phoenicia, not far from 
the former frontier of Egypt. The peoples of the north, for the most part armed 
for hand-to-hand conflict, drew up their ox-wagons, in which they placed their 
families, after the manner of modern gipsies, into bulwarks or open squares. The 
battle was won by the Egyptians, but in spite of the severe losses sustained by the 
enemy, especially in prisoners, they remained sufficiently numerous to reconquer 
within a short time the coast of Shepbela (between Gaza and Carmel), which 
Rainses III had recently triumphantly defended. In the meanwhile the Pharaoh 
followed up his momentary success, and turned against the Amorites of Lebanon to 
punish them for their alliance with the enemy. It would seem that he succeeded 
in advancing as far as the exhausted region north of Kadesh ; but many further 
campaigns would have been necessary to permanently restore the supremacy of 
Egypt over its former Syrian dependencies. Tidings now arrived of a threatened 
movement upon the Libyan frontier, and when Itamscs III withdrew his army in 
consequence, the last remains of Egyptian supremacy in Syria disappeared, and so 
utterly that no mention whatever of this attempt appears in the above-mentioned 
account of royal reveuues. However, the blow delivered by the king against his 
foes uu the west, under their sole Prince Mashashar, the son of Kapur, in the month 
Mesori and the eleventh year of his reign, was only the more severe. The enemy 
was completely subjugated ; fixed settlements were assigned to their chiefs under 
the supervision of Egyptian officials. 

The songs of praise in which the Egyptians gave vent to their satisfaction in 
the enjoyment of peace and security cannot be considered as mere sentimental effu- 
sions on the part of the scribes. It is true that the Pharaoh had not been able to 
restore the kingdom to its former greatness, or to make it once again the treasury 
for Asiatic tribute, nevertheless Amon-Ea and Ptali were well satisfied with their 
share of the plunder and the restoration of their revenues. The last great temple 
was now built in Thebes, the neighbouring Kamesseura serving as its model. Its 
imposing ruins now bear the name of a former Coptic village, Medinet Habu. 4 Our 
knowledge of the exploits of its royal builder is derived from the rich inscriptions, 
and especially from the decorations on the walls. These vigorous drawings often 
illuminate for us the meagre words of the text. In later times the Greeks looked 
upon the edifice at Medinet Habu as the “ treasure-house of Rhampsitinus,” which 
was for so long a time secretly plundered by the thieving sons of the dishonest 
architect. This legend, however, probably originated in Hellas itself, and ill 
applies to Ramses III, who, together with his successor, were accustomed to con- 
sider Ramses II as the ideal of a successful and opulent monarch. The journeys 
to the land of incense, south of the Dead Sea, were also resumed under Ramses 1IL 
The summary of his reign concludes with the words : “ I made jhe country to be 
inhabited by people of all classes and of both sexes. I made green trees to grow 
and to cast their shadows in all places. I brought it to pass that the women , of 
Egypt could go about freely without molestation from scoundrels. During my 
reign foot soldiers and chariot warriors lived* orderly lives in their towns; the 
Shirtani could roll about on tl^eir backs, drink and be merry. They no longer had 
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to march to the posts ; their wives and children were with them* Every man was 
filled with loyalty and courage, for I stood there in power to protect them with 
the terror of my name/' 

Nevertheless, we learn from the papyrus records of a secret prosecution of 
conspirators in the palace of Ramses III that certain members of his court formed 
a plot to set up a new king, who would then be compelled to bestow wealth and 
high offices upon other people, that is to say, the conspirators. A lmreiu lady of 
high rank, Teje, the mother of a prince, was at the head of the conspiracy, which 
was secretly furthered by the chief eunuch and other persons in authority. A re- 
turn to the lawless times of the successors of Merenptah seems to have been more 
attractive to the conspirators than the benefits of good government. Letters from 
the royal harem to a commander of troops in Ethiopia, who was to march to Thebes 
and there seize the unsusjiecting Ramses, seem to have been delivered to the wrong 
person ; and thus the restorer of Egypt, was saved by chance from a fate unworthy 
of him. It also appears that even after tins timely discovery his most faithful 
adherents regarded him as a lost man. Apparently the parts to be played in the 
revolution had already been assigned to various commanders and garrisons, many 
of which were fully prepared for revolt. During the first days of the trial, which 
was carried on in absolute secrecy, the judges prolonged the proceedings to a sur- 
prising extent. But the victor in so many dangenms campaigns proved capable of 
grappling with this hidden danger. The moment bis judges were emboldened to 
begin their action, Ramses showed that he had broken the meshes of the net which 
had been spread for him unawares. The details of the trial are interesting for the 
history* of law and of civilization. All the conspirators of rank were examined 
under fictitious names before a court chosen by the king from his own bondsmen, 
while the official judges belonging to the bureaucracy presided only at the trials of 
lesser conspirators, slaves, maid-servants, harem guards, etc.., who had merely acted 
as messengers or worked for concealment. The son of Teje, who was probably the 
candidate for the throne, was forced to commit suicide; in other cases the verdict 
was paraphrased, “ He was found guilty and his punishment was carried out," — 
probably the same penalty elsewhere referred to as “the great punishment of death, 
of which the gods say, * Let it be executv.il upon him.*” Under ordinary oircu in- 
stances the courts of Ancient Egypt c< old only pass sentence, and were not allowed 
to inflict the penalties, the execution of which lay in tl»e hands of the Pharaoh 
alone; consequently their extraordinary powers were derived from a verbal author- 
isation* That universal history has at times a feeling for irony is shown by a 
discovery in a tower connected with the lean pie of Medinet llabu, the apartments 
of which were undoubtedly occupied by Ramses III on his visits thither. Repre- 
sentations have there been found of decidedly informal relations of the Pharaoh 
with women of his harem. 

Ramses III died on his throne. When the mummy of this small, well- 
proportioned, intelligent- looking man was conveyed to the valley of the tombs of 
the kings, the last great Pharaoh of the New Empire had gone to his rest. He 
was succeeded by no less than nine kings, all bearing his name, none of whom was 
of*s!hy historical importance, lfarnses IV, who appears in the above-mentioned 
statement of accounts, reigned about eleven years. Ramses V (1156 to 1152) is 
supposed to have # been overthrown by the successor, who even appropriated his 
tomb. All we know of Ramses VII is the me&fact jA his existence. Ramses VIII 
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(about 1142 to 1135) sent his scribe Hor-a, who held office in the delta city of 
Busins, to Abydos to make votive offerings for him. The manner in which Hor-a 
speaks of his king, on a memorial stone erected at the time, differs considerably 
from the expressions of profound devotion employed in former times, and is quite 
in harmony with the tone which the high priests of Amon in Thebes were begin- 
ning to adopt toward the king. It is the priests who now command additions to 
be made to the temples, and claim the honour and glory, adding only the saving 
clause, “ In the king's name.” 

I hiring the reign of Ramses IX ( 1 1 35 to 1 1 1 7) it was found necessary to under- 
take a thorough investigation of the earlier tombs of the kings in Thebes, for 
indications were increasing that the graves were being frequently robbed by bands 
of thieves. Hie matter was looked into with great care, and severe measures 
taken, as is plain from the extensive documents referring to the matter, which was, 
however, further complicated by quarrels between the individual authorities con- 
cerned. From these documents it also appears that, among others, the lower 
officials of the temple of Amon had been largely concerned ill the robberies. The 
royal commissioners, however, were desirous of treating the servants of Amon as 
leniently as possible, and therefore closed their eyes during the examination. Three 
years later, in the first year of Harrises X (1117 to 11 10), a new investigation was 
ordered. The. rock tombs of Sethos I and Ramses 11 in the distant Biban cl- 
Moluk had been broken into. No one would have troubled about this outrage 
had not l he “ incorporated ” plunderers from the temples of Amon and Chonsu 
quarrelled with certain 41 outside " participators in the robbery; one of these latter 
thought lie bad been unfairly treated in the division of the booty, and informed the 
commander of the Madi (cf. }>. 029). Even at this early period the majority of the 
tombs of private individuals had already been plundered, and it seems tliat the pro- 
ceeds of nightly raids on the necropolis had actually developed a whole class of 
well-to-do citizens in the neighbouring villages of Thebes. 

The exhausted dynasty of the later Raiucssides was allowed to retain the 
throne solely in consequence of the deep-rooted conviction that only a legitimate 
Fluiraoh could bring prosperity to his country. Perhaps the high priests of Amon, 
win* were already practically independent in the south, hoped to become supreme 
in the l>elta, where an equally independent nomarch guarded the frontiers. 
During the reign of Ramses XII (from about 1102 to 1085) the nomarch Smendes, 
who resided in 'Fanis, married Tant-Amon, probably a daughter of the Pharaoh, who 
was considered heiress to the throne, and, in return for the claim thus acquired, 
granted tin 1 high priest Herilior full liberty of action in Upper Egypt. Itamses XII 
was forgotten even before his death. The affairs of Nubia at the end of the cen- 
tury are hidden in obscurity. It is true that a viceroy of Kush is occasionally 
mentioned in addit ion to llerihor, but it is evident that the old title now implied 
authority over nothing more than a small strip of land near Assuan. Ethiopian 
rulers were already supreme over the colonial cities, and had made Napata their 
capital (cf. p. 551 ). 

The use of instruments for writing by officials, for purposes of administration, 
greatly increased under the New Empire. The documents themselves were chiefly 
public records, of which there were many new copies and editions. This cluidsy 
method of recording affairs of State, which was eagerly adopted by the lower 
grades of officials, resulted iii\an endless accumulation of letters and* protocols 
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relating now to the huge annual income of the Theban temples, and now to the 
daily work of a gang of labourers, or again to the hire of an ass. These documents 
often throw some light upon the condition of the working classes at the time when 
wages and money were unknown. Payments in kind by the State, as well as by 
the temples, to their numerous bands of workmen were delivered to the labourers 
collectively, not individually. If the foreman happened to be brutal or knavish, 
the division of payment was unpunctual, and want, misery, and vexation resulted. 
Not all labourers were bondsmen; but probably, on the whole, (lie freemen were 
worse off than the slaves. For the rest, long intervals of cessation from toil were 
willingly agreed to, ami the most remarkable excuses wore accepted from individ- 
uals who had taken a holiday. Starving workmen were in the lmhit of enforcing 
the payment of arrears by noisy demonstrations and insurrections, if the scribe 
persisted in forgetting the time when their claims were due. In the twenty-ninth 
year of .Ramses III matters came to such a pass that the chief ollieial of the royal 
administration answered the bitter complaints of the labourers with a decree in the 
following words: “If 1 do not come to you, it is not because 1 am unable to bring 
you anything. However, as to your words, 4 l)o not steal our corn/ am I, the gen- 
eral governor, placed in oflice in order to steal ? w What a question ! Notice of a 
similar complaint has come down to us from the reign of the ninth Ramses, from 
which we learn that the workmen of that jvriod discovered a hotter method of 
proclaiming their wrongs ; on this occasion the workmen presented the judge with 
“two caskets and a writing tablet.” It was no doubt a simple matter to appro- 
priate such gifts from the treasures in the tombs. 

( d ) The Last Dynasties of the New Empire. — With the accession of Smendos, 
the first of the kings resident at Tunis, begins Manetho's twenty-first or Tanite 
dynasty, so called from the name of this capital. Our historical knowledge of the 
Egypt of this period is practically nil. H« nhor and his successors ruled in Pppcr 
Egypt as autocratic high pricMs, although at. the same lime they recognised the 
Tanite kings as legitimate Phuraohs and allied themselves to the royal family by 
marriage. Manetho enumerates seven Tanitcs: Smencles (lif» years); Psusennes I 
(41 or 46 years); Nepheloberes (4 years); Ainenopluhis (19 years); Osokhor 
(byears); Psinaches (9 years); and Psusennes 11 (14 or 35 years), --a list in 
which the names are more correct than the number of years assigned to the 
several sovereigns. In Thebes, lierilior was succeeded for a short time as high 
priest by his son Pianchi. Pinozem I, however, son of Pianchi and husband of 
the Tanite princess Henl-tani, finally assumed the royal insignia. This event, 
which probably took place during the reign of Psusennes I (Egyptian Paseboha- 
ennu), was no doubt the result of a further understanding between the two houses; 
for Psusennes on his part resumed the dignity of high priest, and bequeathed it to 
his son Pinozem II, who died during the reign of King Amenophthis (in Egyp- 
tian Amon-em-opet), who was perhaps his older brother. On the other hand, 
MenCheper-Ea (perhaps the Nepheloberes of Manetho), the son of Pinozem I 
appears first as the high priest of Amon and later as kint al which time the 
spiritual office devolved upon his brother Masaherta. W^also hear of princesses 
wHcjf were * women of god ” of Amon (p. 630), and princes who filled lower posi- 
tions in the seryjee of the same deity. It followyrfiat during the twenty-first 
dynasty Tapper and Lower Egypt were for a tfnae rijled by two Pharaohs and two 
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high priests. Consequently, a great sanctuary of Amon must have then been 
established in Northern Egypt independent of that at Thebes, in the vicinity of 
which the Tanites constructed their tombs, although it is not probable that the 
Tanite high priest could ]>ermaneutly have filled the office side by side with a 
descendant of Hcrihor of equal rank. The supposition that there was a temple 
of Amon in Lower Egypt helps us to understand how it came about that a sanc- 
tuary subsequently famous was established in the Libyan oasis of Sivah. The 
succeeding Egyptian dynasty was of Libyan origin, and after the loss of Thebes 
could easily have transferred the worship of the national god to this secure and 
already sanctified spot within their own country. 

A papyrus dating from the period of ilerihor and Sinendes, perhaps indeed 
written during the lifetime of the last Ramesside, contains an account by one Und- 
Amon, written in his own justification, of a voyage to Palestine. This was under- 
taken for the purpose of fetching wood for the building of a new ship for the god. 
Sinendes .and Tant-Amon kindly received Unu-Ainon, who was provided with a 
small imago of Amon, tin; “Amon of the roads” (according to Ad. Erman), who 
furthered men on their journeys ; but instead of placing one of their large ships at 
liis service, permitted him to continue his journey in a Phoenician merchant vessel. 
At the very first place of landing, Dor, the city of the Zakkar prince, Padi- El, 
Unu-Ainon was robbed by a sailor of the money with which he was to purchase in 
Hyblos the wood from Lebanon. It appears that as Padi-El would not listen to 
his complaint, he indemnified himself at the expense of some man of Zakkar, and 
tied to Hyblos. Here, however, he wa» treated by Sicharbaal, the prefect of the 
city, as a common swindler. “ Thus 1 spent nineteen days there, and throughout 
the time he sent messages to me daily, saving, 4 Depart from my harbour P ” Unu- 
Amon was preparing to embark on a ship when the oracular utterance of a youth 
in the service of the prefect, who had fallen into a state of ecstasy at a sacrifice 
offered up by Sicharbaal, induced the latter to grant the unfortunate emissary a 
hearing. The cutting scorn with which Sicharbaal denied the obsolete alairas 
stands in sharp contrast to the whining tone of the letters imploring the aid of the 
Pharaoh sent from the same city some three hundred years before by Bib-Addi 
(of. pp. Dill and 641). Sicharbaal caused "the documents from the times of his 
predecessors to he brought forth and read aloud. There stood written one thou- 
sand dchen [about two hundred pounds weight] of silver; and he said to me: *If 
the king of Egypt had really been my master and I his servant, he would not [at 
that time] have sent silver with the intention that I should fulfil Amon's order. I 
am neither thy servant, nor the servant of him that sent thee. Formerly it was 
from Egypt that fine manners and good breeding came to my country; and now — 
in what a paltry way they have sent thee hither ! ’ ” Finally, after the messenger 
of Amon had been subjected to much humiliation, Smendes succeeded in further- 
ing the transaction by means of a gift to Sicharbaal. "Thereupon the prince re- 
joiced, and levied three hundred men and three hundred draught oxen and placed 
superintendents over them that they might fell the trees.” When the wood was 
brought to the coast, Sicharbaal remarked threateningly that Unu-Amoa was get- 
ting far more than he deserved. u I can be as terrible as the sea. What befell She 
emissaries of Cha-em-ust, who were kept prisoners here for seventeen years 'until 
they died, did not befall tliee/’ The Egyptian apparently succeeded in soothing 
the Pluenician by adroit flattery, Idt eleven ships of the Zakkaraeans lay in wait 
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for him on his departura A storm freed him fromhis pursuers, but cast his 
own vessel on the coast of Alashja, where he was rescued from death through the 
kindness of the princess Hatebi It is doubtful whether the wood ever reached 
Thebes. 

The last ruler of the twenty-first dynasty seems to have made an attempt to 
restore the authority of Egypt in Asia. According to Hebrew tradition, Solomon 
married a daughter of the Pharaoh, receiving os a dowry the Canaanite city, Uezer 
(cf. p. 198), which had been conquered by his father-in-law. Chronology shows 
that this transaction can only be attributed to the above-named personalities. Put 
that Egypt remained at that time for almost a century and a half at peace with all 
nations, is not probable. All architectural work ceased. About the year 1000, 
even the outhouses of the Ttammeseum had become so dilapidated that their site 
was used as a burying-gmund. The Pharaohs of the twenty-first dynasty, in spite 
of their ecclesiastical veneer, ingloriously gave up the struggle with the robbers 
of the tombs of the ancient kings. Finally the threatened mummies were hidden 
in the cleft iu the rock above Der cl-Bahri, which was enlarged for their reception. 
The bodies of some of the relatives of the Pharaohs of the twenty-first dynasty 
were also concealed in the same place. Although they discovered a tolerably 
-secure resting-place for their ancestors, the kings of this dynasty took very little 
pains to arrange the remains according to ritual. Here Thutmosis, Sethos, and 
Itamses lay undisturbed for almost three thousand years. Then for about seven 
years they were once more the victims of casual robberies, until finally t he secret of 
the whereabouts of the gallery and sepulchral chamber was obtained from the fella- 
hin, and the contents of this hiding-place were removed to the museum at Bulak. 

For a long time a hereditary commander of mercenaries, descended from a 
Libyan royal family, had enjoyed great influence in Bubastis. Ever since the 
Shirtani (cf. p. 629) had disappeared from the service of the successors of Burn- 
ses HI, their Libyan comrades, more especially the warriors of the Mashavasha, 
nottfmly formed the nucleus of the imperial army, but now prepared to resume pos- 
session of the Delta by migration. Neniart, commandant of Bubastis, “ the great of 
the great,” son of a Tanitie princess, married a relative of the royal dynasty. A son 
was born to them, named Shcshonk. He, again, as well as his son Osorkon, married 
daughters of Psusennes 11, and thus looked upon the throne of Egypt as assured to 
his descendants. Jeroboam (cf. p. 199) had already found protection at his resi- 
dence when fleeing from Solomon. But as events moved more rapidly in Palestine 
than in Egypt, the war between Kehoboain, Solomon’s successor, and the adherents 
of Jeroboam (ct p. 118) was carried on for jome years before the twenty-second 
dynasty of the Bubastites ascended the throne of Egypt. 

King Slieshonk (950-929), the Shishak of the < >ld Testament, began a career 
of conquest immediately uj»on his accession. The greater part of a list of cities 
and provinces in Palestine conquered by him, probably between 950 and 949, has 
been preserved in Karnak. Jerusalem must have stood among the twenty-three 
names which eyre to-day illegible, for the Old Testament expressly mentions that 
Shishak took away the treasures of Solomon. Of the remaining one hundred and 
tlfirty-three names, many belong to Northern Israel, whence it is to be concluded 
tlfat the victory of Jeroboam over Judah was chiefly due to Egyptian supj>ort. 
How long the two Israelite States continued to pay , tribute to Egypt is unknown; 
kccordttg to the later Jewish view, thirty >%£rs. ,, 
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Although the Libyans of Bubastis as commanders of the Egyptian army had 
succeeded in making good their claims to the double crown, and had begun their' 
rule of one hundred and seventy years with a brilliant campaign in Asia, Egypt 
continued to decay still more rapidly under their government. The kings built 
temples and monuments in Memphis and the Delta cities, awakened anew the 
memory of the ltarnessides, and occasionally called their younger sons or cousins 
"royal children of Ramses;” otherwise, the customs of the Tanites were retained. 
Sheshonk I, whose favourite wife Karama also bore the title of "woman of god” 
(p. 630), appointed his son Jupuat high priest of Amon, according to the precedent 
laid down by Pinozem (p. 677). Ethiopia began more directly to menace Upper 
Egypt. We know practically nothing of Osorkon I (929-914), and his successors 
TakeloLhis I and Osorkon II. Takelolhis 11, who succeeded Sheshonk II, reigned 
from about 889 to 874, and spent the first eleven years of his reign struggling with 
insurrections in all parts of Egypt; subsequently he commanded his son to re- 
store the worship of Anion in Thebes. Apparently the later years of his reign 
were also disturbed by rebellions. It is certain that at about this time the various 
Libyan governors of cities, who were indeed the equals of the king, began to look 
upon themselves as independent. According to the inscriptions in the Apis tombs, 
which are of great importance to the chronology of this period, Sheshonk 111 
reigned fifty-two years, that is to say, until about 822. The list of his deeds in- 
scribed in the “ Ihibastic corner” of the temple at Karnak concludes, however, at 
his twenty-ninth year. Hence it may be inferred that Thebes fell into the hands 
of the Kthiopians about the year 840. J.'he last two kings of the dynasty, Pimai 
(822-820) and Sheshonk IV (820 until 780), had to tight for the possession of 
Middle Kgypt ; arid the army of Sheshonk once advanced as far as the island of 
Sehcl at the first cataract. 

Henceforward the disruption of the empire proceeded apace. At the beginning 
of the campaign of the Ethiopian king Pianchi against Lower Egypt, about the 
year 1770, the state of the country was somewhat as follows: In Sa'is, a king 
Tefnacht had arisen, who added Memphis to his territory and made preparations 
for the restoration of the empire of the Pharaohs. Of four other “ kings” three 
were in all probability members of the Ihibastic dynasty, — Osorkon of Bubastis, 
Jupuat of Tent-remu, and Xemart of Shmun (Hermopolis magna). They attached 
themselves “like dogs ” (according to Piunehi) to Tefnacht, while the fourth king, 
Peftudibast of Heracloopolis (Almas), favoured the Ethiopians. Fifteen additional 
adherents of Tefnacht were for the most part mercenary commanders, in posses- 
sion of the town districts; two called themselves hereditary princes. In Letopolis. 
the high priest of Horns was supreme. This condition of government is termed 
by Manetho the " twenty-third dynasty,” to which he assigns four kings in 
succession, — Petubastis (cf. the Vienna demotic papyri), Osorkho, Psainmus, 
and Zet. 

(e) The Ethiopians and Assyrians in Egypt . — According to a Jong inscription 
on Mount Barkiil, near Napata (cf. p. 551), in which the events of his life are set 
down with an accuracy unknown to Egyptian chroniclers, Pianehi must htfvfr 
advanced in person into "Egypt in the twenty-eighth year of his reign, inasmuch 
as iu the month of Thoth of Ins twenty-first yeai*he commanded the erection of a 
memorial of the event in his native l^&d ; consequently the beginning of his reign 
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in Egypt dates from about 790. There is no reason for supposing him to be a 
descendant of Herthor, although the latter had a son of the same name. The 
choice of the name Pianchi by an Ethiopian prince was probably occasioned by 
motives similar to those which prompted the Bubastites to ignore the twenty-first 
dynasty, and to ascribe their family origin to the Ramessides. Puarmn and 
Lamersekni, the two military governors installed in Egypt by Pianchi, were 
defeated by Nemart, while at the same time Tefnaeht threatened Heracleopolis. 
Upon the receipt of this news, Pianchi at once set out in person, celebrated the 
festival of the new year before Arnuii in Thebes, and then hastened " to lot the 
lands of Lower Egypt taste the flavour of my linger.” After a stubborn defence 
Nemart was forced to surrender in Ilermopolis. The conqueror, who was received 
with great ceremony on entering the town, did not trouble himself about Menavl\s 
wives and court attendants, but immediately examined the plunder, setting 
aside a portion of it for Anion. “His Majesty then went to the stables and 
to the foal paddocks. He perceived that these animals must have suffered from 
hunger, and said [to Menart] : 4 By my oath it seems to me that the most evil of 
all my* sins is that of allowing the horses to starve P” The fortilieutinns at the 
entrance of the Fayum were also unable to hold out. On the other band, Memphis, 
wl # uch was surrounded by new walls, resisted until it was stormed from the. river 
side. How Pianchi straightway set a guard over the temple of Ptah and made a 
pilgrimage to it and to the temple of Ba at Heliopolis is described in the inscrip- 
tion with an attention to detail which lias proved of great value to the study of 
religious ceremonial, and also throws considerable light upon the bigotry of Ethi- 
opian pietism (of. pp. 569 and 571). Jupuat ami several petty princes had already 
appeared with tribute before Pianchi in Memphis, and when the conqueror ad- 
vanced to Athrihis a general submission followed. Tefnaeht alone insisted that 
he should be permitted to lake the oath of allegiance at home in Sal's before the 
emissaries of Pianchi. The attempt, however, to "liberate” Egypt bad failed. 

J firing the following forty years of obscurity the kings of Napata may have 
become subject to the Libyans on several occasions. Tefnacbt’s son Boclioris 
was, according to the Greek historians of later times, a wise law-giver and saga- 
cious judge, while others represent him as an avaricious and ungodly weakling. 
Manetho asserts that lie was the sole representative of the twenty-fourth dynasty, 
and that he was taken captive and burnt alive by Sahaka The evidence for Liu* 
existence of Boehoris (of. the Vienna demotic papyri) and his claims to the throne 
rests hitherto upm discoveries made in an Apis tomb in the Serapeurn at Memphis 
dating from the year G b. c. 

Sabako, the second or third successor of Pianchi, definitely succeeded in rosub- 
jugating the whole country about 728 (or earlier). Amoncrdis, the sister of Sabako, 
is constantly mentioned in Thebes as the “woman of god” of Amon; she was the 
daughter of King Kashta, and appears as queen regent and consort of a younger 
Pianchi, who also seems to have become king. Manetho places Sabako as the 
founder of the twenty-fifth dynasty, eventually known as " Ethiopian.” Circum- 
stances seem to have brought him into collision with Saigon of Assyria, for he 
apf&rs as the ally of Ilanno of Gaza, and as the Seveh of the Bible, on whose 
help* the last king of Northern Israel thought he might rely (of- pp. 63 and 65). 
Sabako’s son and successor, Sebielfos (Egyptian ShaWtakri), built a small store- 
house oiHthe sacred lake at Karnak, where tys Jtynrait i» still to be seen orna- 
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merited in a style wholly foreign to Egyptian art. Amon-Ba premises to place all 
foreign countries beneath the sole of his foot, an undertaking not likely to be per- 
formed in view of the Assyrian advance in Asia. The victory of. Sanherib at 
Altaku in the year 1701 (cf. pp. 67 and 240) was gained over a confederacy which 
had long previously been united for the relief of Jerusalem, and with which the 
Egyptians can hardly have failed to co-operate. Herodotus relates a pious legend 
of the “ Sethos priest of Hephaestus,” the successor of Sabako. Sanherib is said to 
have marched against Egypt, which had been left defenceless by a mutiny of her 
soldiers; but field mice, sent by the gods, gnawed all the leather work of the 
weapons and the bow strings by night in the camp before Peluisimn, and Sethos 
was saved. Mice, and still more rats, usually precede an outbreak of plague, and 
in these details the story is in harmony with the biblical account of the saving of 
Jerusalem from Sanherib. 

Taharka (Taharqa) was the first ruler to enter seriously upon the struggle 
against tin*. Assyrians for the possession of Egypt, lie had served in the Ethio- 
pian army from his youth up, and overthrew and killed Sebichos about 693 B. c. 
For the collision with Assarlmddon, the dissolution of the Ethiopian monarchy 
north of Assuan, and the capture of Thebes by the army of Assurbanipal, cf. sec- 
tion 1, p. 72 If. The supremacy of the Sargonides (from 671) was of no long dura- 
tion. Assurbanipal proposed to execute his authority in the Nile valley from so 
far a distance as Nineveh by means of a numerous body of town governors and 
nomarclis, twenty of whom were specially created by the great king. However, 
the ruinous spirit of separatism bequeathed by the Buhastites was destroyed in 
Egypt by the rapid sequence of foreign invasions of conquest. When the plun- 
derers of Thebes retreated, Prince Neco of Sa'is and Memphis found success much 
more nearly within his grasp than had Tefnacht a century before, but he was pre- 
vented from seizing his opportunity by death. 

His son Psammetik found very little difficulty in making himself “ lord of both 
lands.” He continued to pay tribute to the Assyrians, and possibly rendered other 
services in view of this special opportunity. In return, he received forthwith the 
reinforcements which he required to repulse the advance of Tanut-Amen, the suc- 
cessor of Taharka, who had been expelled to Nubia by the Assyrians. Shepenopet, 
an Ethiopian princess and a niece of Amenerdis, continued to rule as “woman of 
the god ” in Thebes under Psammetik I ; hence it appears that he was anxious to 
promote a good understanding with Ethiopia. However, an indispensable prelimi- 
nary was the acknowledgment of the new king’s daughter Nitokris (Neitakert) 
as the future suceessor to the throne. Although the majority of the petty princes 
of Egypt may have been inclined to support Psammetik, the remainder could easily 
have combined to do him a mischief. The further Assurbanipal pushed his East- 
ern campaigns (p. 7 5), the higher, in the opinion of the confederated petty kings 
of Egypt, rose the prospects of a restoration of the * balance of power,” a primary 
condition of which was naturally the recall of Ethiopian kings. 

Psammetik could expect no help from Libya. That narrow^trip of land had 
relieved itself of all its superfluous population, and was at once subjected to a con- 
stitution organised on Greek lines (Vol. IV, p. 228). During the eighth centwy, 
the Nile Delta wa 9 constantly visited by the trading ships of the prosperous Greek 
towns in Asia Minor ; to this fact is due the fnore accurate knowledge which we 
possess of the Ethiopian conquest*^ the liberation by means of Asiatic inter* 
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rention, and o! the “rule of the twelve kings*’ mentioned by Herodotus. At the 
present moment an alliance with this foreign people was the more attractive, inas- 
much as they had been united into a strong kingdom under Qyges (ci Vol. IV, 
p. 51). Reinforcements of Ionian and Carian {that is, Lydian) troops soon enabled 
Psammetik to rid himself of the burdensome city governors and nomarohs. The 
supremacy of Assyria disappeared with their expulsion (about 660; cf. p, 75), 

D. Fhom Psammetik I to Alxxandek thk Great 

(a) The Saites . — The constitution, which a favourable conjuncture of circum- 
stances in Further Asia enabled Psammetik I of Sals (664 to 616) to found, endured 
for about one hundred and forty years, and bears only a superficial resemblance to 
the Egypt of tire Pharaohs. The influence of Hellenism — let it be observed, how- 
ever, of Hellenism about 600 n. c. — during this period and under the Persian 
supremacy was not an influence winch made for progress. Rut these northern 
foreigners whom Psammetik settled at that time in Ru bast is and on the Bolbitine 
mouth of tlie ,Nile (in the “ Milesian camp/' that is, bazaar) proved a valuable 
support to the new Egyptian dynasty# The Ionic mercenaries may have been as 
unpopular with the inhabitants of the Nile valley as the Shirtani soldiery (p. 629) 
or the countrymen of the Syrian Terura (p. 662) had been at an earlier period, but 
they were identical in nationality with those traders who went up and down the 
Nile. Even in the great oasis a Greek linn was founded and worked at a later 
time. Concerning the history of this period, it is important to observe that the 
Greeks alone have transmitted a connected account of it, though one composed 
from their own point of view. Our information upon the state of civilization, as 
derived from this source, can be supplemented in certain details by the memorials 
belonging to the jieriod of the Saites. 

In general outline the changes which took place within the empire resembled 
that»better known and later reorganisation of Greece which was introduced by the 
removal of Constantine to Byzantium. Upper Egypt rapidly lost the last traces of 
its former importance, which it never in any resjwet recovered. “ Thebes of the 
hundred gates/’ notwithstanding the proud and pious recollections of its past, fell 
into a state of irrevocable decay. The administration was no longer capable of 
keeping even the vast temples in repair, although during the Persian period rebel 
kings took a pride in restoring shuttered walls or pillars in Karnak and Medinet 
TIabu that they might set their names upon them. Even before the end of the 
Saite dynasty, the women of the god seem u, have abandoned the ruins to the 
owls, and came to the court to waste their substance. Memphis, howeyepjr'as in 
antiquity, again became the political centre. Its favourable site at the head of 
the Delta system gave it geographical advantages over Thebes akin t/ those pos- 
sessed by Corinth over Athens. Sais, the capital of the PsarmnetLJrkings, though 
provided with many stately buildings, remained a town of modejrffe size compared 
with Memphis. • 

In conformity with this change in the conditions ofJ^ovornrnent, Utah and 
ftsiri 8 (c t pp. 651 and 653) laid claim to that supremacwvhich the divinities of 
Anion had lost, Csiris now rising to be lord of the sky^Trom his previous position 
as monarch of ^he dead. Isis maintained herselfjRhis side, though the Libyan 
Keith (p. 654) imposed some temporary lfltfitat^is upon her influence. Horus 
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■ acquired the attributes of Ba. These expressions of the change in religious belief 
were equivalent to the restoration of the primitive doctrine of the country, and 
were continued in the conscious choice of customs and types belonging to the 
old regime. Names and titles from the old kingdom and its language as written 
and spoken were now revived. The learned classes prided themselves upon that 
antiquarian knowledge which filled Herodotus with respect (cf. the very similar 
tastes displayed by Nabunaid, p. 88). The art of the period naturally under- 
went a corresponding change. Goose-herds and basket-makers, market and har- 
vesting scenes, were again employed as decorations for the tombs, and represented 
in the rough style of primitive Egyptian art, though touches of the realism of later 
days are occasionally apparent. 

The “ history ” of the SaUic rulers comes fresh to us from Greek sources. We 
have a detailed account of the impossible undertaking of Psammetik 1 (Egyptian, 
Psemtek) to discover the sources of the Nile and the origin of language ; whereas 
we have short references to the fact that he strengthened the frontier forces of 
Daphnea at Pelusiuin, Marca on the west and Elephantine on the south ; that he 
conquered the Philistine town of Asdod after a struggle extending over twenty- 
nine years, and drove back from Egypt (*he Scythians, who had advanced into 
Palestine. The king died after a Jong reign at the moment when the fall of 
Assyria was clearly inevitable (p. 70), and the supremacy in Further Asia changed 
hands. United Lydia seems, however, to have met with resistance in his imme- 
diate neighbourhood. Necho 11 (610 to 595), the son of Psammetik, invaded 
Palestine in 608, and induced the forme j Assyrian vassals to accept his supremacy, 
though some few of these princes, among them the Jewish king Josiah, continued 
to defend the cause of the Assyrians. They were defeated by the mercenaries of 
Necho at Megiddo (Migdol; cf. pp. 78 and 210). The conqueror dedicated the coat 
of mail which he had won in battle to Apollo of Hranchidie, near Miletus, as a 
sign of friendship toward the Lydian king, the temporal lord of the shrine. Necho 
then captured “ the great town of Kadytis.” The Egyptian headquarters were situ- 
ated for a time at Libia, close at hand, and it was from that spot that Necho 
arranged the succession to the throne of Judah (cf. p. 210). However, in spite of 
the footing which he had gained within the country where Thutmosis III had 
previously begun the conquest of Syria (p. 634), this new attempt at expansion 
came to a rapid end. In the year 605 the army of Necho was utterly routed by 
Nebuchadnezzar on the Euphrates at Karkemish (Karchemish; p. 87); by the 
year 601 Egypt had lost the last of her Asiatic possessions. The remarkable story 
related by Herodotus of the circumnavigation of Africa, which was accomplished 
in three years by Phoenician sailors at the command of Necho, necessarily implies 
the supremacy of that king in Phoenicia for a period of years. The supposition 
that Necho resumed the construction of a canal from the Delta to the lied Sea, but 
suspended the work after it had cost the lives of one hundred and twenty thousand 
labourers, obviously rests upon a legendary foundation. 

Under Psammetik II (594 to 589) monuments occur in much greater abun- 
dance than during his father’s reign. Egypt again attempted expansion southward. 
The army advanced as Jar as Abu Simbel if not farther; the mercenaries were 
commanded by Psammetik, the son of Theokles, and scratched their names upon 
the columns of the Ramses temple in Greek and "Phoenician (perhaps also Cypriote) 
letters. According to Herodotus, tlie*king died before the -struggle had been defi- 
nitely terminated. 
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He was succeeded by Apries (Uahab-Ra). Once again Egyptian politicians 
dreamed of conquest upon the disputed ground of Syria-Palestine. Upon the 
appearance of Apries in Phoenicia and his operations by sea against Tyre and 
Sidon, our information is but scanty. It can, however, be supplemented by the 
biblical references to the untrustworthy character of Pharaoh “ Hophra M when 
Jerusalem was reduced to extremities (pp. 168 and 210). The surrender of this 
city and the subjugation of Judah marked the firm establishment of the power 
of Nebuchadnezzar in West Asia. An inscription of Nes-hor, the governor at Ele- 
phantine, also refers to disturbances in Upper Egypt which were apparently only 
suppressed by means of treachery and cunning. The interference of Apries in the 
long-continued struggle of the Libyans against the Greek kingdom of Cyrene led 
to no result. According to Herodotus, it even brought, about the overthrow of the 
Pharaoh. His general, Amasis, availed himself of the refusal of the Egyptian 
militia to expose themselves to further defeats in the west for the purpose of 
seizing the throne. Apries then marched against Amasis at the head of his 
foreign mercenaries, but was defeated and captured at Momemphis. For a time he 
was imprisoned at Sais and treated kindly ; but eventually the dethroned monarch 
fell a victim to the popular resentment and was then given a royal burial. In this 
narrative poetry and truth are entirely dissociated. It bus now been established 
that Amasis was by no means of “low birth,” as is asserted by the Greek historian. 
His mother, Tesat-eu-Hest, was a daughter of Psammetik II. On the. other hand, 
the statement, which has hitherto boon accepted, quoted by G. Daresay from a text 
to the effect that Amasis and Apries ruled f in conjunction for several years appears 
to be doubtful. In that text, Amasis, writing in his third year, refers to the death 
of Apries in a battle in which they had met. A fragmentary inscription of Nebu- 
chadnezzar points to the fact that the Babylonians invaded Egypt about 568 -567. 
Possibly tin* change in the dynasty is connected with this event. The date 564 
given by Herodotus as the end of the reign of Apries appears to be too late. 
Amasis, who regarded his brother-in-law as a legitimate monarch in spite of all 
their dissensions, probably began his own reign as early as 570. 

The reign of Amasis is estimated at f»»rl v-four years by contemporary his- 
torians, who regard it as a return to the good old times. However, the king’s 
foreign policy is characterised bv an entire lack of enterprise. Indications are, not 
wanting that Amasis must he regarded as nothing more than a cunning knave, 
notwithstanding the Greek anci*d*#tcs whe h represent him as the jKusonal friend 
of Thales, Bias, etc., as the wise law-giver and the humane philanthropist. His 
sole object was to gain for Egypt a short respite from destruction. Ho madjrTf<r 
effort to save Lydia from her fall, and Xenophon's references to the help l^t hy 
Egypt arc pure iiction. Even if it he true that, he on-upied the island of/Cyprus 
for a time, he afterward evacuated it in favour of the Persians. After, fhc fall of 
Sardis his chief anxiety was Jest the source of bis supply of GreeMfroops .should 
now be closed ; for this reason he entered int > negotiations with t^u* towns on the 
east Tioast of the^Eg.can, which still preset ved their independence, and presented 
gifts to their temples, as Necho had once made gifts to the J^mple of P>ranchidae 
(j!.T»84). Atypical example of this policy is the well-kn^wn story of the aili- 
arice between Amasis and Poly crates of Samos, — es|»eeh^p v tv pi cal as regards the 
extent of the help which the. “ ree»f of Egypt ” was ae^slomcd to lend to others in 
their hoirt of need. 
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In other respects, however, the Greeks might in every case count upon prefer- 
ential treatment. Amasis dealt gently even with the turbulent Cyrene. Not far 
from the later Alexandria on the Canopic mouth of the Nile, about seven hundred 
Greek merchants, apparently Ionians from Teos, had already settled. Their factory 
grew to the size of a foreign settlement, and was given the name of “ mighty in 
ships,” Naucratis. After the fall of Lydia, that is, about 545, Amasis thought it 
advisable to oblige the sudden stream of immigrants from the towns of Ionia and 
Doria to settle in Naucratis, by the issue of a decree forbidding them to land else- 
where for trading purposes. The town received the privilege of self-government. 
Its central shrine was the Hellenion, in the provision of which nine privileged 
towns and islands took part. It was, however, overshadowed by the fame of the 
Apollo temple of the Milesians, an offshoot from the temple of Branchidae. Greek 
tradition lias evinced a spirit of gratitude to King Amasis for his protection of their 
nationality, which he continued for at least twenty years. Egyptian historians are 
less laudatory. In fragments of a demotic text of the Ptolemaic period containing 
a large number of references to past history Amasis is reproached for diverting the 
incomes of the temples of Memphis, Heliopolis, Bubastis, and Sais to the payment 
of his mercenaries. Ultimately the gods suffered a considerable loss both of wealth 
and of landed property. 

The army of Cambyses met with no resistance to its conquest of the country in 
the summer of 525, nine months after the death of Amasis. The highly paid 
mercenaries of Psammetik III, the last of the Halle kings, were defeated by the 
Persian at Pelusium after a hard struggje. A traitor, Phaues of Halicarnassus, is 
then said to have betrayed to Cambyses the easiest mode of approach through the 
desert. Psammetik retired to Memphis. The zealous defenders of this town soon 
lost heart, surrendered after a short siege, and are said to have been treated with 
severity. Legend also reports other cruelties committed by Cambyses (cf. p. 138). 
The destroyer of the Sai'te dynasty which was friendly to the Greeks is naturally 
represented by their historians in the worst possible light. Psammetik III seems 
to have sworn allegiance as tributary prince. However, he immediately set a 
revolt vu foot, and his execution became inevitable. 

(b) The Persian Period. — Egypt had now lost her native rulers and paid 
tribute to Susa instead of to Sais. Naucrates soon lost its commercial privileges > 
the retention of which was naturally impossible under the Persian government. 
No further innovations were made during the Persian period, which lasted for 
about two hundred years, though interrupted by rebellion. The high officials of 
Persian origin installed within the country were scanty in number and exercised not 
the smallest influence upon the nationality, the civilization, or the religion. Even 
the periuaY^ut- garrison maintained in the " white fortress ” of Memphis was not 
necessarily sei^t out from the distant capital of Iran ; subjects of the great king of 
other than Egy^4 an nationality were considered capable of performing this service. 
Egypt was thus a&je to continue its development undisturbed. IJJie preference for 
the old regime displayed by the upper classes seems to have continued for some; 
time. Under the prot^ion of the Unas pyramid (p. 605) in SakkSra member *bf 
prosperous families were/f^id to their rest at late as the year 540; examples 'are 
Psammetik and his son p^nisis after him, (Siring the reign of Darius I. The 
tomb of the admiral ZanahilnSfc diapered in the spring of 1900, fe containS*a colleO-' 
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tion of Valuable objects displaying a high measure of artistic finish. In another 
part of this old necropolis the Egyptian Aba and his Syrian wife Chetabu were 
buried in the year 482 (the fourth year of Xerxes) by their son Abseli, who added 
an Aramaic inscription to the rude hieroglyphics in the antique style*. The pre- 
ference for heavy stone coffins of rare material increased.. It was considered of 
special importance to thickly cover the internal and external surfaces with pictures 
and written texts. Prince Nectanebus, a descendant of the last native rebel dynasty 
and a contemporary of Alexander, left behind a coffin displaying twenty thousand 
hieroglyphics, besides a thousand pictures. The animal worship of this period in- 
creased far beyond the limits of earlier cult of Apis and Mnevis (pp. 600 and 654). 
It became customary to mummify the sparrow-hawk, the ibis, the ram, and the 
cat; to envelope them in wrappings, provide them with coffins, eta And in the 
Ptolemaic and Roman periods crocodiles, snakes, and fishes, as well as dogs, mice, 
and beetles, became the objects of a piety that had degenerated into childishness. 

Sais had also opened its gates to the Persian kings. Cambyses there appears 
as a legitimate Pharaoh, with the fore-name Mesut-Ra (child of Ra). He offered 
solemn sacrifices in the temple of Neith (p. 655) after purging the shrine of in- 
truders who were apparent!}’ members of his own army. (5 reek historians are our 
sole sources of information concerning the reported despatch of a division to the 
western oasis of Amon and the mysterious disappearance of these troops in the 
desert. Cambyses’s successful campaign against the Ethiopians (about 524) is 
supported by more definite statements. An inscription, belonging probably to 
Napata, set up by the Ethiopian king X astesen (Nastisanen), mentions one 
hostile u Kembesuden ” (Kambesuden?) who invaded his country from the sea. 
Under Darius the Nubian Cushites are tributary to the Persians and furnish a 
contingent of troops. 

Cambyses endangered his throne by remaining in the Nile valley until 522. 
When he was recalled by the revolt of traumata ( j>. 138) he entrusted the gov- 
ernment of Egypt to the satrap Aryandes. Events in Persia left this governor 
in an almost independent position, and he succeeded in subjugating Cyrene; but 
Darius I drove him out in the year 517 (p. 141 ), and visited the country in person 
with the object of subjecting the valuable inheritance of the Pharaohs to the 
general administrative reforms which he was then introducing. The benefices of 
the priesthoods were improved, the priestly colleges in Sais were fully restored, 
and no doubt the same procedure was followed in Memphis, Heliopolis, and other 
sacred centres. When Darius had settled the yearly contribution of the Egyptian- 
Libyan satrapy at seven hundred talents (about two hundred and twenty-fiy*^ 
thousand pounds), and had secured a number of minor sources of income to 
himself, he was yet able to go to some expense in the construction of triples. 
Fragmentary inscriptions also state that the king completed the loiiap^irojoeied 
canal to the Red Sea; but it is hardly probable that Indian coramej^o can have 
passed to the Mediterranean by this route at that period. 

Bpwever, these new regulations did not bring peace to tho/country. About 
487-486 or later 3 a native chief by name Cliabbash assumed/the title of king, 
presented a piece of land to the goddess Bulo (since ki^wn as the “land of 
Buto”), and took careful measures to place the coastV^ a state of defence. 
Xerxes put an end to this interlude in the year 484 ?„• th* jv****/?* 

and handed it over to his brother Aehaemesgs (cifaho v. p- 144). After the 
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muider of Xerxes (465) disputes arose in Susa concerning the succession, and 
the revolts of Inaros in 460 and Amyrteeus in 450 began in Lower Egypt (cf. 
p. 146). When the Persians were able to re-establish their supremacy (about 
440 ), Artaxerxes I Longimanus preferred to leave the sons of these revolters, 
Thunnyras and Pausiris, to rule as independent chiefs in their swamps. Darius II 
resinned building operations upon a temple in the oasis of Chargeh, which the first 
Darius had founded there. These are practically the last memorials that any 
Persian king erected in the country. 

From the year 415 Egypt ceased to be a part of the Eastern empire, and main- 
tained its independence to. the middle of the following century (p. 147, supra), 
A Salto prince, Amyrtaeus (II), perhaps the grandson of the previous bearer of 
the name, enlisted Greek mercenaries, declared himself lord of both lands, and 
drove out the Persians, who were prevented from taking the offensive by the out- 
break of disturbances in other parts of their enormous empire. The monarchy 
thus restored certainly gained a breathing space in which to prepare for defence 
against foreign aggression, but it was impossible to check the autocratic behaviour 
of the highly paid auxiliaries from Hellas, who were now largely recruited from 
Greece proper. As far as can be seen, this behaviour was partly due to the reck- 
less payments distributed by Egyptian chiefs who were anxious to seize the 
throne. A similar phenomenon appears in the period of the Diadochi, and assumed 
larger proportions under the pnetorian emperors. 

About 409 the mercenaries deposed Amyrtaeus and replaced his dynasty with 
that of Nepherates of Memles. When, however, the new king created his son 
Nectanebus co-regent, “ the people” were irritated by this precautionary measure, 
and forced Nectanebus to retreat to Scbennytus. In 404 Actions was made king 
by the troops. He reigned until 391, and his piety found expression in the con- 
struction of temples at different places. Psammuthis, his successor, who had already 
been the ruling power in the Delta about 400 (if he is to be identified with the 
"king Fsammetik of Egypt” of Diodorus), was considered as a godless ruler; 
for this reason his reign only lasted a year, and he was not recognised through- 
out the country. Piety returns in the person of “Muthes” who was also only 
aide to maintain his position for a year. Dissensions then divided the mercenaries. 
After putting a second Nepherites to death, they restored the "old right,” appar- 
ently by the recall of the king’s son Nectanebus I (about 385 to 363), who had 
been formerly driven from the court. Under him Egypt plays a more important 
part in the revolts of Further Asia. Put when (lie Cypriote Euagoras had sub- 
11j k\ to the Persians in defiance of his convention with Nectanebus, the danger 
°f reequest threatened the Nile valley. In the year 374 a great array appeared 
from Sy* under Pharnabazus. After the surprise of Mendes by the Athenian 
Ifdiicraiesjbo commanded the Greek mercenaries, the two commanders quarrelled, 
and Egypt w* saved by the rise of the Nile. Taehos (363 to 361), the son of 
Nectanebus, av^d himself of the next great revolt in Syria to invade that coun- 
Gy in force (p. His careful preparations were, however, ruined by the Greek 
mercenaries. The ^ ar ^ an king Agcsilaus, who “ sailed the sea for gold ” in bis 
old age, suddenly decj& e< ^ ^ 0l ^ ie cous * n Taehos, Nectanebus (II). The author 
of the demotic text menS? ne ^ on T* °f Gie opinion that this change of front 

was due to Persian Taclios, who waib then in Sidon, saw his army melt 

a ' Va y> and himself went o » t^great king, by whom he waS kindly* received. 
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Agesilaus was in the meantime obliged to overthrow a new aspirant to the throne 
from Mendes, and died shortly afterward. 

With the accession of Artaxerxes III in Persia (358) the struggle was renewed. 
An attack of the king on Egypt was repulsed by Diophantus and Lainius, the 
Greek generals of King Nectanebus II ; but the Persians returned to the attack 
when Egypt supported the last general insurrection which broke out upon the 
coast-land of Further Asia. Greek troops fought upon either side in the final 
battle, which was decided in the Delta. After the capture of Pelusium and 
Bubastis, Nectauebus made a timely escape to Ethiopia with his treasures to 
avoid being sold into the hands of his enemies. However, his adherents re- 
mained in Egypt, and he was perhaps himself ultimately buried in Memphis. 
The buildings of Nectanebus II (361-343) far surpassed those of all the other 
rebel kings. The splendid temple of lEis on the island of Phihe (see the plate, 
p. 693), the construction of which was begun by the Ptolemaans and completed 
during the Korean period, was planned by him. Moreover, evidence of his activity 
in this direction existed in Memphis, Heliopolis, Sebonnytus, and especially 
in Thebes, where the temples had been kept in some order since the time of 
Amyrfceus (II). 

# Nb memorials survive to mark the short period of the Persian administration 
(343-332) ; Artaxerxes TIT is said to have repeated, or even surpassed, the excesses 
of Cambvses (p. 149, ad fin.). When the Macedonians advanced into Asia and 
Alexander had won the battle of Issus, he was confronted by a practically uew 
Egyptian kingdom under his compatriot (relation ?) and personal enemy, Amyntas, 
the son of Antioehus. This partisan of the Persian king had immediately aban- 
doned the scene of war and taken ship for the Delta with a few of his own Greek 
troops. When he occupied Memphis, the inhabitants of the surrounding country 
were encouraged by the Persian governor Mazakes to attack his forces, which 
were ns scanty as they were careless of their own security. Amyntas fell in the 
struggle. Almost exactly a year afterward, at the end of 332, Alexander the 
Great, with his phalanxes, entered Egypt unopposed (cf. on this subject Vol. IV, 
P* 118). 


K Egypt under the Ptolemys 

The development of Egyptian civilization under the Macedonian supremacy 
extends over a period of exactly three hundred years. It is a period of high 
interest, inasmuch as the careful examination of the ground undertaken in mod- 
ern times has brought to light an overwhelming mass of historical material in 
the shape of papyrus texts. Museums now c* retain any quantity of evidence 
upon the life and social customs of every class of the people, the government of the 
country, of the nomes, temples, and villages, upon the administration of justice, 
upon beliefs and customs. “ A later age, with a better understanding of these 
demotic records, jwill be able to extract from them rich stores of information ; 
the supplementary evidence of the Greek contemporary papyri will afford a more 
detailed picture of Hellenistic Egypt than of any other epoch in the history of 
the Nile valley ” (Ad. Erman). Only a portion of this material has been exam- 
ined hitherto. Thus the political* history tf the Ptolemaic kingdom, where it 
comes ii>*connecfion with other civil ization.%foll^\vs the same lines of develop- 
• YOL.m-44 
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ment as does the Hellenistic period, beginning with the Diadochi (ct VoL IV, 
pp. 59 and 301). 

Upon the division of the empire into its provinces after the death of Alex- 
ander (Vol. IV, pp. 130 and 144), Egypt fell to the share of the Macedonian 
general Ptolenncus, the son of Lagos, who was only forty-four years old and 
began his rule in 323. The son of this ting, Alexander ^Egus, was in his minority 
and never visited Egypt, though reference is made to him as king upon the inscrip- 
tions of the ruling satrap, even after he had been murdered by Cassander, about 
311 (of. Vol. IV, p. 134). It was not until the year 304 that Ptolemaeus I assumed 
the title of king, with the further title of “ Deliverer ” (Soter), apparently in imita- 
tion of Antigonus. About the end of 285 Ptolemaeus Soter abdicated in extreme 
old age in favour of his son Ptolenueus II, Philadelphus (284 to 247), who was 
born in 304 and died two years later. This ruler was followed in direct succession 
by Ptolemams HI, Euergetes (247 to 221), Ptolemaeus IV, Philopator (221 to 205), 
and by Ptolenueus V, Epiphanes, who did not attain his majority until 198 
(ob. 181). This ruler left behind him three young children, namely, Ptolemaeus VI, 
Philometor, his successor to the throne, a daughter Cleopatra, and Ptolemaeus 
Euergetes. As a result of Syrian interference (Vol. IV, p. 153), the kingdom was 
divided for the space of a year in the year 170, as follows: Philometor ruled in 
Memphis, Euergetes in Alexandria (the latter is now to be entitled Ptolemaeus VIII, 
as a son was born to Philometor about 1 65, who must be reckoned as Ptolemieus VII, 1 
and who bore the surname of Eupator). From 169 to 164 all the three members 
of this family ruled in common as tlip “Philometor gods.” Ptolemams VI, who 
was temporarily expelled, returned in the year 163, when the Homans compelled 
his brother to content himself with Cyrene. However, in the year 146 Philometor 
was killed in Syria. Ptoleinyeus VIII appeared a few weeks afterward in Alex- 
andria, killed the young Eupator, and ruled from that time, though with many 
interruptions, in association with his sister and her niece of the same name, till 
116. In 115 Cleopatra, the niece, appointed her son Ptolemams X, Lathyrus, as 
co-regent (Ptolemams IX was a son of the elder Cleopatra and of Euergetes, and 
died in 119 as king of Cyprus); in 117 he was obliged to retreat to Cyprus, 
and evacuated Egypt in favour of liis brother Ptolemams XI, Alexander I. Alex- 
ander murdered his mother in 101. In the year §8 he died, and Lathyrus re- 
turned. lie was succeeded by a daughter, Cleopatra Berenice. She reigned alone 
from 81 to 80, and then married her step-son Ptolemaeus XII, Alexander II. 
Their joint rule only lasted nineteen days. They were both murdered by 
Ptolemams XIII, Auletes (“ the flute-player ”), a son of Ptolemaeus X by a woman 
of th*' people ; he then ruled from 80 to 58. After his expulsion and the pre- 
mature death of his elder daughter Cleopatra Tryplnena, the younger daughter 
Berenice ascended the throne (58 to 55), which she then lost, together with her 
life, at the hands of her father, whom the Romans had helped to return. Auletes 
himself left Egypt in the year 51 to his son, who was then ten years old. This 
ruler, Ptolenueus XIV, was continually quarrelling with his sistgrs Cleopatra (VII) 
aud Arsinoe, and was conquered by Caesar in the year 47, and drowned in the Nile 
while in flight. From that date until 44 Cleopatra and her younger brother, 

1 A commonly employed rei koning is : Philometor =* Ptolemams VII, Euergetes = Ptolemaeus IX, 
whereas Kupntor = Ptolemams VI, and the kiug above mentioned as Ptolemaeus IX = Ptolemaeus VI1L 
These numbers are, however, out of hu^moify’with the genealogical order. 
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Ptolemseus XV, raled in common ; the latter disappeared, and his place was taken 
by Csesarion (Ptolemseus XYI), who was bom between the years 36 and 47, and 
whose putative father was C. Julius Csesar (Vol, IV, p. 382). On the collapse of 
the Ptolemaic kingdom in the year 30 both mother aud son met their deaths. A 
daughter of Cleopatra and M. Antonius (cf. loc. cit., p. 396), Selene, afterward 
married Juba, the king of Mauretania. With the son of this couple, Ptolemseus, 
the dynasty became extinct in the far West (cf. loc. cit, p. 402). 

Alexandria, the brilliant commercial town, the centre of court life and learning, 
rises from its obscurity at the outset of the Ptolemaic period, and after a few 
decades becomes the centre of gravity of the Hellenistic East. Naturally the story 
of the foundation of this capital by Alexander the Great was repeated without 
hesitation after a short time. Side by side with the truly fabulous incidents 
of this Greek account we have the granite “ Satrap stele,” the earliest existing 
Egyptian monument from the time of Alexander, dating from the seventh year of 
King Alexander Aigus, that is, about 317 b.c. (cf. above). The inscription an- 
nounces the restoration of the “ land of Buto ” (p. 668) to that goddess, and begins : 
“ His Majesty was in Asia (it is erroneous to complete this old aud well-known 
formula with the words ‘ on a campaign ’), when a man called Ptolemiuns was 
ruler in Egypt, a flourishing man with strong arms, with an understanding counsel, 
a leader of soldiers. ... He erected his capital, which is called ‘The Fortress of 
the King (Meri-lta-sotep-en-Amon) Alexander,’ on the shore of the sea of the 
Greeks ; formerly it was called Rakote.” As the special mention of the Egyptian 
royal title shows, there is an actual reference here to Alexander the Great ; none 
the less the context makes it clear that, in the opinion of contemporaries, Alexan- 
dria was founded by Ptolemseus seven years after the dealh of the conqueror. 
Such a piece of evidence, in itself almost irrefutable, can be further supported by 
a closer examination of the campaigns of Alexander, and also weakens the theory 
that the Alexan dria of Issus was built upon the initiative of the conqueror whose 
narnft it bears. For Egypt Alexander had little time to spare ; his visit to the 
Oasis of Amou is undoubtedly purely fictitious. The king knew that his real 
opponents were in the East. After the fall of Tyre and Gaza he was master of the 
sea, and the supposition that he journeyed westward to visit an ancient god, or a new 
harbour, is obviously superfluous in view of the speedy travelling thereby involved, 
the more so as the conqueror is Jcnowu not to have even visited Upper Egypt. 
He entrusted the Delta to Cleomenes of Naucratis, having no reason to inflibt any 
disabilities on the old (Sreek colony. Ptolemicus 1, however, began his govern- 
ment with the execution of Cleomenes, and reduced Naucratis to the position of a 
provincial Egyptian parish; then the fitting opportunity arrived for the foundation 
of the new capital, the situation of which was determined by his more uccurate 
local knowledge. The town, which received its name in honour of the great con- 
queror, contains a splendid tomb of Alexander and his corpse. We have many 
stories connected with the acquisition of the body by Ptolemseus. 

Though be was no general, and cannot be compared with the other great Dia- 
dochi, yet the son of Lagos showed himself a clever politiciah, both in home gov- 
erhfhent and foreign relations. His authority over this foreign country rested 
ndblssarily upon Idle support of bands of Greek mercenaries, the “ Macedonians.” 
This fact, however, did not prevenf him from asserting' his positicr. as successor of 
the Phaflohs ana son of the native gods, ^he introduction of a new god was 
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highly desirable in order to connect the capital, the St. Petersburg of Egypt, with 
the religious districts of the country. For this reason “ Sarapis ” (Serapis ; ct 
p. 6ntf), the new transformation of Osiris, naturally obtained prompt recognition; 
but within his chief sanctuary at Alexandria the god assumed characteristics so 
thoroughly Greek that he was always considered, a foreign importation, although 
the theory that he was derived from Sinope in Pontus rests upon a misunderstand- 
ing. During the recently concluded investigations of the Serapeion at Alexandria 
two large subterranean tombs have been found artistically decorated. 

Ptolenueus II made many great architectural improvements in Alexandria ; his 
most famous foundation, the learned society which was maintained at the cost of 
the State, in the Museion, remained purely Greek in character, and achieved no 
results of importance for Egyptian history. On the other hand, the king proceeded 
to provide a stricter method of supervision for the Nile valley, the necessity for 
which had long been forced upon him by the growth of inconvenience and disorder. 
Colonies of Greek soldiers were settled in two places, which their families soon 
provided with a population ; these were Ptolemais near Abydos, and Crocodilopolis 
in the Fay uni (p. (ill), which was now called Arsinoe after the sister and consort 
of the king. For marriages of this kind precedents were to be found in Egypt of 
early date, such as induced the second of the Lagides to marry his own sister, who 
had been twice a widow (cf. p. 149). The action of Ptolemaeus stands in contrast 
to the marriage policy of his father, who allied himself in this way with the courts 
of most Greek centres of civilization, though it was a policy that proved as in- 
capable of realizing the hopes based upon it as had the system in vogue at the 
period of the Ainarna letters (p. 641). Ptolemaeus III also took his sister Berenice 
to wife ; his successors, however, considered this custom as valid only for their own 
family. 

Of the tirst three Ptolemaic kings the warlike Euergetes (the elder) attained 
the greatest measure of success in foreign affairs ; all, however, opened the path to 
Greek influence in Egypt so widely that at a later period, even under the t most 
unfavourable circumstances, Hellenism fully maintained its ground. Egyptian 
nationalism was forced to accommodate itself to this state of affairs. Relations 
between the king and the temples now become characterized by a stronger em- 
phasis of the personal element. The payment of thanks to the gods is no longer 
a prominent feature ; more important is the acknowledgment of the priesthoods of 
the royal gifts made to them (an instance is the formal decree of honour issued 
from Canopus in favour of Ptolemaeus III and Queen Berenice). A resolution re- 
garding Ptolemaeus V on the “ Rosetta stone ” is conceived in a spirit of greater 
piety. Both of these records were recopied in hieroglyphic, demotie, and Greek 
writing. With the discovery of the black basalt Rosetta stone (179) the science of 
Egyptology began. This monument was erected in 196 to commemorate the fact % 
that “ King Ptolemaeus, who lives for ever, beloved of Ptali the benefactor, the son 
of King Ptolemaeus and Queen A r smog, the gods of Philopator, who overwhelms 
the temples with benefits,” had relieved the country of taxes apd customs,* had 
remitted arrears and had quashed all prosecutions, on the occasion of the proclama- 
tion of his majority. w 11 

In previous years there v seemed but small prospect of duration for the Ptoleifaaac 
dynasty. Not only the Greek neighbouring States, but also the Egyptians them- 
selves, had risen in revolt. We k^ar of a native prince, Horhetep to Thebes 
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(“ year 4 " ), and also of a certain Ancbtu, who is said to have ruled fourteen years, 
Hence the revolt in the south must have begun during the second half of the reign 
of Ptolemaeus IV, the early ytars of which had already survived an attempted revo- 
lution made by a Greek mercenary of royal rank, Cleomenes III of Sparta. A 
fugitive from his native land, he landed a small force in Alexandria, and was there 
placed in custody ; however, he escaped (about 219), made a vain attempt to in- 
duce the astounded inhabitants to “ rise for freedom,” and finally fell upon his own 
sword. The town, which was not usually disturbed by yearnings for this object, 
fell into a state of wild confusion, Ptolenueus IY fled, and the rebels seized upon 
his favourites, who came to a dreadful end. And from that time onward the 
“delightful. rabble of Alexandria” made themselves prominent by recurrent out- 
bursts ending in bloodshed even under the Romans. 

From the rapid change of rulers after Ptolenueua VII, shown by the list of 
kings (p. 690), we can easily conclude that the last century and a half of the 
dynasty of the Lagides forms a sad period of Egyptian history. If, however, we 
concentrate our attention solely upon the monuments erected at that time, a wholly 
different impression will be formed ; the period of the decadence displays as much 
of architectural vigour as it does of political weakness, a fact which may well be 
borne in mind in estimating the importance of earlier periods in the history of 
Egypt. The artistic temple of Philee (see plate, “ Ruins of the Temple on the 
Island of Philae (Ptolemasan Roman Period ”), the bea Iful pylons and the deep 
feeling displayed by the halls and columns of Edfu, Esneh, and Dendera, which 
remain the best examples of Egyptian architecture, with the exception of Thebes, 
— these all belong to a period of constant disturbances and of continual murders 
within the royal family, notwithstanding the testimony of such representations as 
that within the temple of Der el-Medineh (behind Medinet Halm), where the 
brothers Ptolemoeus YI and VIII, with their sister Cleopatra, can he seen making 
offerings in common, and dividing their titles with true brotherly love. On the 
oth^r hand, we have much evidence for the fact that commercial relations were 
steadily maintained, especially with countries beyond the Red Sea. The con- 
nection with India remained unshaken ; an embassy from that country success- 
fully approached the victorious Augustus shortly after the fall of the Ptolemaic 
kingdom. Together with the blessings of the Nile floods and the harvests they 
produced, the lion’s share of which the kings during this period, as during all 
others, were careful to secure to thelnselves, taxes and harbour duties raised 
the revenue to the amount of about two millions five hundred thousand pounds 
yearly, even under the corrupt and careless government of the “ flute-player ” 
(p. 690 ad /in.). 

From the time that a Roman embassy in the year 168 had succeeded with mere 
threats in driving the Seleucid Antiochus Epiphanc s out of Egypt, which he had 
practically conquered (VoL IV, p. 154), the house of the Ptolemys had become 
dependent upon Rome. Ptolemaeus VIII, Euergetes, whom the meticulous truth- 
fulness of his Alexandrine subjects had named “ King Potbelly ” (Physkon ), had 
done many a mean and disgraceful action. Under the government of this blood- 
thirsty buffoon the Egyptian State had missed the opportunity of assuming its due 
position in juxtaposition to Rome. Physkon, though he did not mind blood, had 
an aversion to war ; he fled before the trouble he hfcd raised, and took refuge at 
Rome itself. Henceforward there was usu^y ti/loe found a Ptolemaic pretender 
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to the throne in Rome, or one who sent appeals to the Senate from Cyprus or 
Cyrene. 

Lathyrus was most probably one of these candidltes for the position of Pha- 
raoh, otherwise he would not have been able to appear as a conqueror in Palestine 
during the twenty years of his authority in the island of Cyprus ; from Palestine 
he was driven out by the Jewish generals of his mother Cleopatra and his brother 
Alexander. However, in the year 88 the Egyptian throne fell vacant, and he was 
able to seize it without the consent of the Senate, for Rome was at that time 
threatened by Mithradates of Pontus (Vol. IV, p. 70) and was even forced (about 
86) to make overtures to the Ptolemaic ruler with a view of securing the help of 
his fleet. Lathyrus received Lucullus the ambassador of Sulla with extravagant 
hospitality, but clung tenaciously to his fleet. This attempt to initiate a policy of 
independence was as ill-timed as it was lacking in enterprise, and led to no success- ' 
ful issue. The cause of Mithradates did not advance as had been expected, party 
divisions in Rome continued, and Lathyrus was obliged to turn his attention to a 
dangerous revolt in Upper Egypt. Once again the centre of insurrection was 
Thebes, which was now, as before, the residence of the higher administrative officials 
of the priestly colleges, and possessed a royal bank, records of the transactions of 
which have recently been discovered. On this occasion this old and sacred town 
was not spared ; the king devoted it to destruction (about 83), and when the geo- 
grapher Strabo visited the spot about sixty years later, he found but a few villages 
scattered in the midst of a large area of ruins. 

After the death of Lathyrus, stories of scandal are the only evidence to show 
that the falling Ptolemaic dynasty retained any vitality. The succession invari- 
ably followed in the female line. Whenever the occupant of the throne lost his 
power, the nobles and the population of Alexandria turned forthwith to the nearest 
female relation, who could choose a brother or a cousin to share her throne after 
she had been exalted to the position of queen. A natural result of these endoga- 
mous marriages was the fact that legitimacy depended upon relation to the female 
line. As Max L. Strack has proved, this change of ideas became definitely stereo- 
typed about the time of Physkon (between 145 and 116). Moreover, the marriages 
of Queen Berenice, the daughter of Auletes, with two foreigners had proved en- 
tirely unfortunate. 

None the less the last representatives of the Ptolemaic house in Egypt rose to 
a certain height of grandeur as compared with their immediate predecessors, and 
their fall was tragical in the extreme (Arsinoe*, Ptolemseus XIV, the famous Cleo- 
patra, and her son Caesarion). For the ultimate destiny and the conquest of 
Hellenised Egypt, cf. Vol. IV, p. 382, and pp. 397 to 399. 

F . Egypt under Roman Government 

(a) From Augustus to Constantine . — In the Roman period Egypt, like other 
countries bordering the Mediterranean, is no longer of political importance in the 
histoiy of the world. Egypt was not even one of those frontier provinces for the 
possession of which Rome was forced to struggle : it was only against the Ethiopian* 
kingdom of Merofe’ that comparatively harmless punitive expeditions were ncoa* 
sionally undertaken. The " dodekaschoinos * (ninety-six mile land) which bordered, 
the upper district beyond Assuan in^he 23° latitude was permanently occupied 
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by small divisions of the imperial troops ; here Augustus founded the great temple 
of Talmis (the modern Kalabsha), to which additions were made by his succes- 
sors until the time of Septirilis Severus. * Within the empire Egypt was justly 
regarded as the “ granary ” (cf. Vol. IV, p. 406) ; of its harvest products a con- 
siderable proportion was invariably assigned beforehand to the maintenance of the 
population of Roma Augustus, who appropriated the possessions and the property 
of the Ptolemys as being the heir of Ctesarion, kept the whole country under his 
personal supervision ; as “ father of the fatherland,” he thus made the mistress of 
the world entirely dependent upon his imperial will. , 

For administrative purposes Egypt proper was divided into about forty nomes, 
the chief authority in each being a * strategus ” (sheriff and judicial officer) ; espe- 
cially populous nomes, such as that of Arsinoe, were supervised by two of these 
officers. The viceroy (Hegemon or Eparchos) was chosen by the emperor from 
the Roman knightly order. This chief official resided in Alexandria, and his duty 
apparently was to travel through the country throughout the year. Two Epistrategi 
were created for his relief, one being placed over the seven nomes of Middle Egypt 
(“ Heptanomis ”), the second over the fifteen of Upper Egypt. For the rest, all 
Romans of senatorial rank were forbidden by a special decree from visiting the 
country without the emperor’s special permission. In the year 19 A. n. Germauicus 
disobeyed this regulation to his own detriment (Vol. IV, p. 414). 

The Roman emperors did not abandon the divine attributes which the [ms- 
session of the throne of Horus conferred upon them ; they were thereby provided 
with an excuse for continuing the -architectural labours of the Pharaohs. Tiberius 
improved the shrines of Medamot and ftarnak in Thebes in the uaine of Osiris, 
who inclined his “ fair countenance ” upon him in return. Vespasian, who made 
an unusually long stay in Alexandria upon the outbreak of the war with the Jews, 
ordered the work of restoration to be begun upon the temple of I-atojKilis. It was 
at that period that the sound given out by the Colossus of Mornnon (p. 625 ml 
fin .\ became known to the West. Hadrian, in whose life and travels Egypt holds 
a place of some importance, also visited the statue in the year 131, as is testified 
by the JSolic verses on the pediment by Julia Balbilla. The death of the em- 
peror’s favourite, Antinous (Vol. IV, p. 471), provided him with an excuse for 
founding a new nome in his honour in the capital town of Anti noli (not far from 
El-Amama). Moreover, in the course of this imperial visit the Egyptian customs 
of that time seem to have developed a practical activity. The mother country of 
the Isis worship, which had now invaded Rome, was ready to display its marvels. 
A quarrel between Memphis and Heliopolis concerning the sacred bull was even 
brought for decision before the philosophical emperor. The struggle between the 
nomes concerning the relative value to be attached to their animals had long be- 
come notorious, but was perhaps not wholly displeasing to Roman authority. The 
knowledge of the hieroglyphic writing was then dying out even among the priestly 
classes, as is shown by an inscription in Upper Egypt of a dedication in honour of 
the*" lord of bojh countries, autocrator Caesar, the son of Ra, lord of the crowns, 
Trajanus Hadrianus Sebastus.” On the other hand, the learned society founded in 
Alexandria was in a highly flourishing condition, and at the time of Philadelphia 
hall become the meeting point for all scientific investigators. The Museion con- 
tinued to floorUfh under Antoninfs Pius, a portrait of whom has been found in 
MedinetoHabu, fibgether with inscriptions ineDenfl^ra, Phiise, Esneh, and the oasis 
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of Chargeh, as well as under his successors, until the time of Septimius Severus, 
who also succeeded in destroying the resonant properties of the statue of Memnon 
as a result of his attempts to repair it. • 

Alexandria remained the great centre for the distribution of Indian products 
westward. Even the contemporaries of Augustus were astounded at the rapid rise 
of this trade and the great fleet possessed by Egyptian traders. The hybrid popu- 
lation of Alexandria had become utterly spoiled, and was continually breaking into 
revolt, until this troublesome peculiarity was definitely checked by a cruel mas- 
sacre inflicted upon the town by Caracalla in the year 216. The trenchant meas- 
ures instituted by this emperor for the future government of Alexandria were cut 
short by his premature death. To the time of Decius (249 to 251) belongs the 
last of the hieroglyphic inscriptions in the temples referring to a Roman emperor. 
Twenty years later Egypt formed part of the conquests of Zenobia for a short 
period (of. p. 295, and Vol. IV, p. 453). A decree remains issued in her name and 
in that of her son Vaballatli in favour of a Jewish synagogue. Aurelian wrested 
the Nile valley from this new oriental empire. But in Egypt as elsewhere the 
signs of approaching disruption become apparent from this time onward. We 
constantly hear of rebel emperors in Alexandria, and also of incursions made by 
the neighbouring desert tribes in Upper Egypt. Diocletian himself was ultimately 
obliged to reconquer (between 284 and 296) the whole country, which had fallen 
into a state of wild confusion. Even this emperor seems to have abandoned the 
district to the south of Pliilae to the “ Nobates ” (Nubians). Egypt had been 
converted to Christianity before the accession of Constantine to the sole govern- 
ment, — a process reflected in the new administrative measures which he issued. 
The patriarch of Alexandria and the bishops, together with the rapidly developing 
bureaucracy, were the ruling powers under the new constitution. 

(b) From Arcadius to Justinius II. — Several changes were made in the divi- 
sion of the country during the fourth century. Arcadius, the first “ East Iionym ” 
emperor, divided the Delta and the Nile valley as far as Phihe into three provinces 
each, — August amnika, Augusta Secunda, and ./Egyptiake (the Eastern, Central, 
and Western Delta); Arcadia (Heptanomis), the "nearer” and upper Thebais. 
J ustinian, whose administrative edicts confirmed the heavy taxation system then 
in force, had appointed two "duces” (dukes) to Alexandria in addition to the 
Augustan prefects already existing. To the age of his successor, Justinus II 
(565-578), belongs a characteristic inscription found at Philse : “ By the providence 
of the Lord God and the good fortune of our pious lords, Flavius Justinus and 
./Elia Sophia, the everlasting Augusti and Imperatores, and of Tiberius Neos Con- 
stantinus, the divinely protected Caesar, and by the goodness of Theodorus, the 
illustrious Decurio, Dux, and Augustalis of the Thebaid province, this wall (on 
the quay of the island) was erected for the first time under the blessing of the 
holy martyrs and of the most reverend the bishop Abba Theodorus, (and further) 
by the zeal and moderation of the Mena, the most excellent JJmgularii of «the 
troops of the Dux on the 18th Choiak, in the eleventh year of the period of 
taxation (= 14th December, 577). May it be for good ! ” In later times, especially 
under the Mohammedan supremacy, the Egyptian Christians reckoned their chro- 
nology from the “ era of the martyrs,” which began in the year 284,* and formed a 
permanent memorial of the fierce persecution of the professing Christians by the, 
emperor Diocletian (cf. Vol. IV, p^. 193, 458). 
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(c) The Progress of Culture. — The extensive discoveries of papyri at Arsinoe 
(p. C72) provide the most valuable material for tracing the development of culture 
and administration, especially during the imperial period The province which on 
account of its extent had been entrusted to two strategi — to the strategus of the 
Heradides district (including the capital) and to the strategus of the “ Themistes 
and Polemon district” — remained in exactly the same condition in which the 
rule of the Ptolemies had left it. This remark applies also to the taxation system 
and the personal “ liturgies ; ” that is, the obligations to undertake public duties 
and positions generally for the whole of one year. “ I find,” so runs the report of the 
governor, M. Sempronius Liberal is, dated New Year’s Day, 154, "that many have 
left their country in consequence of the poor conditions of domestic life, and that 
others, alleging illness, have escaped the performance of certain liturgies by flight. 
These are even now residing abroad, afraid to return in view of waiTants issued 
for their arrest.” Then follows a solemn summons to return within three months, 
and promise is made of the emperor’s clemency even to those who may have en- 
listed in robber bands. But the liturgies remained unaltered ; vouchers for their 
performance were issued. Dams had to be repaired or erected by the poor vil- 
lagers. Pasion, for instance, who was a village patriarch under Caracalla, draws 
itp a list of sixty names for work upon a dam. A money deposit was apparently 
required before beginning certain liturgies involving greater responsibility. Such 
was the case for the post of tax collector, which was considered as specially bur- 
densome. , “ In accordance with government orders, every one is to perform the 
liturgy assigned to him in his own village only, and not also in others. As, how- 
ever, the village clerk has a grudge against the defendant, who is the tax collector 
in his own village, he has renewed his demands upon him.” Declarations of prop- 
erty for assessment (“Apograplue”) are naturally forthcoming. The cattle-breeder 
Neplieros thus makes a declaration in writing : “ Oil the demand of the officials, 
how T many pigs 1 possess at this time, I swear by the providence of Commodus our 
lord that I have one hundred and sixty-five, which I am fattening for the market 
of Psenkollechis. If you wish to recount them, I will produce them.” Taxation 
receipts also form an extensive collection. Besides the poll-tax, we have mention 
of taxes on dams, pasture grounds, asses, camels, sheep, trades, rents, and sacrifices. 
The garland tax, for the golden triumphal wreaths of the Caesars, was a burden on 
the provinces. Declarations to th# authorities of births and deaths are also found, 
together with lists of those inhabiting house property. Survivors were careful 
not to delay registering a death, lest taxes payable by the deceased should be 
demanded of themselves. 

Private transactions are represented by the bills of purchase and sale, and 
acknowledgments of debt, at high rates of interest (ten to twenty per cent). The de- 
cline in the value of the coinage from 250 A..D. onward is very striking. In the year 
152 a camel cost eight hundred drachma*, but a hundred and twenty times as much 
in the year 289, namely, sixteen talents and three thousand drachma!. Strangely 
enotigh, seller acid purchaser make statements in the deeds of contract of any 
distinguishing personal marks they may have about them. The “distinctive 
jftftks” in this case are an inalienable characteristic of the person to whom they 
ate assigned by the authorities. Thus a married couple who made some delay in 
registering the bjrth of twin sous,*sign themselve^ “/Colic thus, thirty years of age, 
no distinctive marks ; Satyrus (his wife), U^nty j-ears old, no distinctive marks.” 
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A close inspection can find interesting material even in the dry registers and 
accounts of the administrators of temple property. In the reign of Oaracalla there 
was a large shrine of Jupiter Capitolinus in Arsinoc, the foundation of which may, 
be connected with the Constitutio Antoniniana of 212 (VoL 1Y, p. 448). The 
chief priest of this rich temple carried on a good deal of banking business : “ on 
the 1 9th of Pharmuthi, lent to Paas, the son of Apollonus, father unknown, his 
security, Aurelius Chceremon, a former chief priest and councillor, three thousand 
drachma? ” All honour to the noble guarantor for thus filling the place of poor 
Paas, unknown father, even if only in such a transaction as this. We are enabled 
to glance at police records and wills, recipe books, books of magic, and fragments 
of novels ; letters also give a faithful picture of the life of the period. The peasant 
Hermocrates earnestly begs his lazy son Chairas to come home and help in agri- 
cultural operations, or his little property will be ruined. New levied recruits write 
from Italy to tlieir parents and friends. Finally a “ libellus ” has been discovered : 
“to the official inspectors of sacrifices of the village of Alexander island (sent) by 
Aurelius Diogenes, son of Satabus, seventy-two years of age, with a scar on the 
right eyebrow. As 1 have ever diligently served the gods, so now under your 
inspection have I offered sacrifices in accordance with your instructions, have 
poured drink offerings, eaten the flesh of victims, and therefore beg certification 
of the same as under.” The busy official Aurelius Syrus then makes the attesta- 
tion under date June 26, 250. The document is consequently one of the certificates 
of vindication necessary in the great persecution of the Christians by the Emperor 
Decius (VoL IV, p. 191). 

The soil of Egypt was more favourable to the propagation of Christianity than 
were many other provinces of the empire (cf. Vol. IV, pp. 188-190 and 218); 
but the peculiarities of the Egyptian national character often produced the most 
extraordinary conceptions of and additions to the Christian teaching, and such as 
the fathers of the Church found the greatest difficulty in combating. Hermit life 
and a kind of monasticism begin from the middle of the Ptolemaic period, ^md 
very probably still earlier; even in 162 B. c. there was a hermit in the Serapion of 
Memphis who had voluntarily retired from the world, and was regarded for many 
years as the advocate of the oppressed. On the other hand, it appears from Coptic 
texts, that is, texts of a late period, that Jesus Christ and his mission could only be 
“ expounded ” to the people through the medium of the legend of the winged solar 
disk (p. 630) ; the Saviour passed from place to place through the Nile valley as 
a new Horns, everywhere driving out and destroying the enemy. Again, inscrip- 
tions on the tombs of the time of the early emperors exist which bear a strong 
resemblance to the Christian theory of existence. About the period of Marcus 
Aurelius must be placed the poetical Greek text, which, however, evades any 
direct reference to the spiritual world, inscribed on the tombstone of the negro 
slave Epitynchanon. “ If thou knowest a man, Pallas by name, the Dekadarch 
and overseer of the quarries of Antinoe, to him did a god bring me as a slave from 
the land of Ethiopia, where my parents dwelt. In colour I was black among lfeen, 
even as the sunbeams coloured me ; but my soul wreathed in white flowers gained 
me the favour of my understanding master, for beauty cannot compare with a gftcai 
souL This has adorned my black body. Now I have taken both soul and bfldjr 
with me into the grave, and nought remains of me but my name." To this sa me 
period belong the pre-Christian niumfiy-pictures of Hawara (at the entrance of .the; 
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Fayftm) collected by Heinrich Brugsch,.R v. Kaufmann, Flinders Petrie, and others, 
which show a coloured likeness of the deceased, often masterly in style and treat- 
ment; these portraits are paSited on wood or canvas, and placed at the head of 
the mummy wrappings. The earliest Christian tombstones of this distriot often 
depict the deceased as praying in a church and employ the ringed cross, the hiero- 
glyphic sign of " life " instead of the quadrangular cross. “ Lord, let the soul rest in 
peace of thy servant Mena, prelector of the (church of) the Holy Apostles, and lay 
him in the -bosom of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; may he have part and lot equally 
with Thy saints,” so runs a Greek epitaph. 

Under the Byzantine rule, inscriptions were written in Coptic. The formula 
is considerably enlarged. For a deceased prelate of the Jeremias monastery at 
Memphis, “ our father Abraham of Tsebik,” appeal is made to the Holy Trinity, 
the archangel Michael, “the holy Gabriel, Abba Jeremias, Abba Enoch, Amrua 
(= sainted woman) Sibylla Maria,” and other saints. Constant mention is made 
of Saint Mena, the patron saint of the country. The correspondence of his name 
with that of the ancient king Menes (p. 600) may be more than a coincidence. 
Pilgrimages were made to his grave at Alexandria, and the pilgrims brought away 
consecrated oil in bottles which bear pictures of the saint with camels kneeling 
before him. Business documents were often indited at this period with pious 
turns of phrase. A hiring contract with a workman of Upper Egypt of the year 
605 begins thus solemuly : “ In the name of the Lord and Master Jesus Christ,, 
our God and Saviour, under the government of our most pious ruler of the earth, 
Flavius Phocas, the everlasting lord and .emperor” Attractive by reason of its 
subject-matter is a declaration of guarantorship the conclusion of which is unfor- 
tunately lost, made by Gerontius on March 25, 618, under Heraclius, the last of 
the East Unman emperors who ruled over Egypt. It has reference not to the 
property but to the moral conduct of a third person ; lie had been guilty of some 
illicit love intrigue, and the temporal court desired to obviate any recurrence of 
suoh # proceedings. How far church discipline and civil authority supported one 
another in this case is not clear. The document runs : “ to Flavius Basilius, the 
illustrius Comes, and most eloquent judge of this town of the ArsinoTtes, Aurelius 
Gerontius, son of Pamutius, fruit merchant of the same place and inhabiting the 
farm of the Centauri, sends greeting. I voluntarily acknowledge, declare, and 
guarantee before your highness, thn£ Aurelius Nilammon . . . shall not be accused 
henceforward either of private or of public commerce with Theodora. If, however, 
at any time the said Nilammon should be convicted of meeting the said Theodora, 
I, Gerontius, will answer ^for it as his guarantor before your worship.” In the 
Egypt of earlier times, such cases rarely came before a judge. However, if the two 
lovers lived in patience for another year, they might perhaps hope for gentler 
treatment after the Persian conquest of the country. 

(d) The Persian Conquest and the End of the East Roman Supremacy . — 
Jerusalem had eyen then fallen before the troops of the SaKsanide Khosrau II 
Aparvez (cf. p. 287). In the year 619 the Persians made tliej/r way into the Delta. 
“Sft Romans are conquered in the neighbouring country ,yflms begins a Sure in 
the TKoran. The Patricius Nicetas fled, as did also the patriarch Joannes, the 
pious head of the Egyptian established church. t Thie ne\v government, however, 
made comtnon cause with the Monophysites %ho ^jiad been previously oppressed 
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(Vol. IV, p. 208), thereby winning oyer to themselves the majority of the 
Egyptians. The Jacobite Benjamin became patriarch, and in the Fayftrn the place 
of the illustrious Basilius was taken by “ our all-praised lord Saralakeoxan,” whose 
existence is known to us from his kitchen accounts. The Persian supremacy lasted 
only ten years, during which a stately palace was erected in Alexandria. The vic- 
torious Asiatic campaigns of the indefatigable Heraclius forced Khosrau's successor 
to conclude a peace, under the terms of which Egypt was evacuated in 629 by the 
Persian military governor Shahrbar&z accompanied by Benjamin. 

The restoration of the Byzantine power was not, however, destined to be perma- 
nent. The emperor endeavoured to secure religious harmony by promulgating a 
formula of union which should be acceptable to the Jacobites (Vol. IV, p. 209), 
but the attempt was made too late ; the conciliatory efforts of the patriarch Cyrus 
of Alexandria proved equally fruitless, and were nullified by the ciy for “pure 
doctrine ” raised by the school of his predecessor Joannes. Consequently, the 
appearance of the caliph Omar’s troops under Amru in the year 639 (p. 301) was in 
no way opposed to Egyptian aspirations. After the East Romans had been defeated 
near Memphis and Heliopolis, Amru found the “ governor ” Georgius (also known 
as Mukankis to Arab chronicles) ready to make a peaceful submission. At the 
end of the year 640, the emperor had lost everything except the western part of 
the Delta, and his death in February, G41, shattered the last hopes of his adherents. 
The patriarch Cyrus was successful in obtaining a promise from Amru of future 
protection for the Christian churches ; he then surrendered Alexandria. On Sep- 
tember 17, 642, the last representatives of the Roman supremacy left the shores 
of Egypt 

2. EGYPT UNDER MOHAMMEDAN RULE TO THE TURKISH 

CONQUEST 

A . Egypt as a Province of the Caliphate * 

While Egypt as a whole could welcome the Arabs as liberators, this reverse of 
fortune was a serious matter for Alexandria. The legend that Amru burnt the 
library of the Ptolemys is pure fiction : the library was then no longer in exist- 
ence ; but the town lost its predominant position, which was taken Vy the Arab 
encampment “FostSt” to the east of the island of Roda (see the map, p. 332); 
extraordinary taxation was laid upon it, and its walls were finally dismantled after 
the East Romans had made an unsuccessful attempt to recapture it in the year 645. 
On the other hand, the monophysite Copts had no particular reason to be dissat- 
isfied with the change of masters. The immigration of the Arab tribes and the 
settlement of individual bodies of troops does not appear to have alienated any 
great amount of land at the outset : taxation was endurable compared with the 
Roman bloodsucking methods, notwithstanding the growing rapacity of the caliph 
in Medina and the heavy burden of the poll-tax upon the Chrjptians. The^ only 
change undergone by the administrative officials was that of their official titles ; 
the epistrategus became a mudir, the strategus a mamur, etc. ; among new created 
higher offices we find those of the chief Kadi, the treasury master, and the chit&of 
the body-guard, who also performed the duties* of minister of war. The indepen* 
dence of Mohammedan methods of Administering justice is especially noteworthy* 
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the office of chief Kadi very rarely changed hands, and this at a time when change 
was rather the role than the exception for the higher State offices. 

A further point of importance is the fact that from this period onward our 
knowledge of Egyptian history is derived from writers who looked upon the world 
from an entirely fresh point of view. This is so far an advantage, in that the 
course of events, to which the Arab historians clung closely, is so narrated as to 
give a true picture of the time reliable as regards the facts reported ; but every- 
where we are obliged to make allowance for those characteristics peculiar to the 
pure oriental art of story-telling. Bealism, in an Arab relating what he has seen, 
is a sense which, though keen, is easily disturbed. As long as he has to treat of 
every-day occurrences, his narrative is above suspicion ; we now gain for the first 
time a true picture of the methods of irrigation in vogue, and a picture drawn 
from experience of the effects in the Nile valley produced by a failure of the crops 
or an outbreak of plague. But should some striking personality appear upon the 
scene, should political changes or crises be connected with his rise, the historian is 
at once led astray amid the maze of conflicting reports. If the events he describes 
lie somewhat in the past, an admixture of the legendary appears forthwith. From 
fatalism to romanticism — such is the method of relation adopted by the fatalist, 
sr method dictated by the theory which predetermines for him the course of events ; 
a method, too, by which even antagonists of the theory are often unconsciously 
attracted. If the conqueror or his race maintain their supremacy, they become the 
nucleus for a compensating set of legends. Generally speaking, however, Arab 
historical writing abounds in examples calculated to arouse the pious awe, the sym- 
pathy or the abhorrence of subsequent generations. The historian does not often 
express his own opinions as such. 


(a) Under Othman, Ali, and the Omejjades. — The conqueror Amni was not 
recognised in Medina as he had hoped ; Othman removed him from the governor- 
ship of Egypt at an early period and entrusted this position to Abdallah lien Saad, 
who was able to conduct a successful series of military operations both in North 


Africa and in Nubia (Dongola). In the disturbances which brought about the 
overthrow of the caliphs Othman and Ali (cf. pp. 305 and 307) Amru worked for 
the Omejjade Muawija (Modwiji) and was restored by him to the governorship in 
the year 659. On his death in, 664, Muawija sent out men of sterner temper. 
However, in May, 667, Mohammed’s old comrade Okba was cleverly ousted by 


Maslama, who concentrated all branches of the administration under his own sup'- 
vision and allowed the Copts to build a church before the walls of Fost&t. to 
worthy of note that during the one hundred and nine years of the Omejjack 1 ®°/ ,r 
macy Egypt had thirty-one different governors. Their attitude towards *. 
was at times hostile (in the year 723 the “ idols,” that is to say, pjj ! * m . 

saints, were confiscated), at other times friendly, changes which thgj^ <> cc asio n 

to bear as best they might: their first great revolt in the Deltj 
was ostensibly axscasioned by the crushing burden of taxatig^ no hesitation in 

■••(b) Under the Abbassidee. — On July 31, 750, Mei^J^^ecdfph^hLffiid 

rn J. j i. £ £ n: ' xxiauma 
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another during the period ending with the year 868 . Expeditions {or the subju- 
gation of North Africa made a heavier call upon the resources of the country. 
From 762 onward the Shiitic Mohammedans become prominent ; Ibn Memd&d in 
779 was the first Egyptian governor of Turkish origin ; he attempted, but in vain, 
to secure his position by the most unscrupulous means. In the year 810 the 
“ castle in the air,” the present citadel of Cairo, was built above Fost&t ; the Nilo- 
raeter had been removed a century before from the ruins of Memphis to the island 
of Itoda. From 815 to 827 a band of fifteen thousand Mohammedan exiles from 
Andalusia held possession of Alexandria, and were only driven out after a long 
struggle. A heavy blow to the Copts was the visit of the caliph Mamfin in. the 
year 832 (of. p. 338 ad fin .) ; a crowd of Christian revolutionaries were slaughtered 
in his honour, aud their co-religionists were rapidly despoiled of their landed pro- 
perty by the operation of a number of oppressive regulations. In modem times 
doubt has been cast upon the story that Mamun attempted to open the great pyra- 
mid. The imposition of new burdens, to be ascribed especially to Ahmed Ibn 
Mudabbir, the “ tax devil,” occasioned dangerous revolts, until the caliph Mutazz 
handed over the governorship of Egypt to the Turkish emir Bakbak in the year 
868. In accordance with the custom of the period Bakbak sent his stepson Ahmed 
Ibn Tula n to Egypt ; his father had come from Bokhara with other Turkish slaves 
to Mamfin’s court at Bagdad about 816 and had been advanced to a high position. 

(c) The Tulnnides and the Tkshides. — Ahmed Ibn Tulun possessed the special 
qualities of the dynasty-founder in their .entirety. While avoiding any appearance 
of enmity, he contrived to relieve himself of the dangerous proximity of Ibn Mu- 
dabbir, the treasurer ; he lessened the oppression of the taxation system, without 
injuring the revenue of the country, was ever liberal and openhanded to his friends 
in the caliph’s distant palace, and when his master grew suspicious and sent out 
armies against him, he averted all attacks by a timely distribution of bribes. By 
creating religious foundations he gained a reputation for piety and learning, and on 
hospitals and almshouses and on learned institutions he spent money as liberally as 
upon public buildings (such as the palace below the “ castle of the air ” and the 
mosque bearing his name in Cairo, finished in 879). About the same time be con- 
quered Syria as far as the Taurus and Western Mesopotamia (v. p. 340, ad fin.) ; 
the completion of his designs was hindered by a revolt of his son Abbas, though 
this movement was soon put down. Defeated before Tarsus, Ibn Tulfin fell ill 
«md returned to Fostfit in 884, where he died at the age of fifty, 
the His house was not destined to endure for long. The second of his seventeen 
On tbOhumftraweih (884-895), who succeeded him, was a young man of weak 
isfied wh/p)owers, but brave, liberal, and unlike his father, averse to cruelty. With 
settlement nation of Chum&raweih at Damascus, the splendour of the Tulunid rule 
great amount »id. His two sons Djeish (895-896) and Harfin (896-904), were 
Boraan bloodsuciEgyptian emirs appropriated treasures and power as they pleased; 
in Medina and the captured Syria, and sent the Turkish general, .Mohammed ibn 
change undergone by^gypt The last of the Tuluni^ffovemors, Sheibftn, Hardn’s 
the epistrategus became captivity with his family, jostftt was sacked and 8be» 
higher offices we find those »■ * 

the body-guard, who also per a, he Abbasside Caliphate enabled a -Turkish governor 
dence of Mohammedan methods ‘dyntety, that of the Ikshid(id)eB (935-°969 ; o£, 
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p. 342); this was Mohammed, the son of Togdj, of Ferghana by race. In this 
case again, the founder acquired Palestine and part of Syria. After his death in 
946 , the negro Kaffir, a man of some talent, Secured the power ; from 965 he was 
even recognised as governor. His praises were sung by poets, whose inventive 
powers were stimulated by his munificence, and this liberated slave became the 
theme of numerous anecdotes, most of which were highly flattering to himself ; he 
was an Epitynchanon (p. 698) living under the improved conditions of Mohamme- 
danism. Howfever, sixteen months lifter his death the Egyptian governorship had 
ceased, as an office, to exist. 


B. The Fatemites 

As early as the year 916 an army of the new Shiite Mahdi Obeidallah had 
made an incursion from the West for the first time and had temporarily occupied 
Alexandria and Central Egypt ; a second invasion from the heretic Caliphate of 
North Africa had been repulsed in the year 936 by the Ikshide Mohammed. Now 
in the spring of 969, the- indefatigable assailants advanced from Egypt from Barka 
under the leadership of Djauhar, the Commander-in-chief of the fourth caliph 
Mo'izz (Muizz), Jakub Ibn Killis, a Jew who had embraced Mohammedanism and 
had been expelled by the vizier of Ahmed, the reigning Ikshide, proved of much 
assistance to Djauhar; after a battle at Gizeh, Fost&t surrendered. A new quarter 
was at once laid out on the north of the town and named “ El-Kfihira ” (the town 
of victory) in accordance with the results of astrological inquiry. When the caliph 
appeared in person to take up his residence in the year 973, the new mosque 
El-Azhar, the future centre of Mohammedan learning, had been almost completed, 
as had also the government buildings and barracks ; moreover an important fron- 
tier district had been conquered in Syria and the supremacy of the new regime hod 
been everywhere established. Fost&t (the modem " Old Cairo ”) soon became a 
meje suburb of the rapidly increasing Egyptian capital. Cairo even to-day remains 
the most populous centre of the Arabic Orient. 

Obeidallah was indebted to his political successes for the recognition of his 
family descent from Ali and his wife Fatima (cf. p. 268) ; his real ancestor had 
been Abdallah Ibn Maimfin, a Persian oculist (cf. above, p. 342). In vain did the 
orthodox Abbasside caliphs in Irak proclaim the true genealogy of the Fatemites ; 
in vain did the Karma tes, who h ad hitherto supported the ambitions of the Fate- 
mite Caliphate in the East, range themselves in hostility to Djauhar in Syria ; in 
extent of territory, Mo'izz and his immediate successors surpassed all of 
Mohammedan potentates. The vision of an empire including the entire soi^ 1 
coast of the Mediterranean and governed from Egypt was for a short 
completely realised; Fateinite governors were resident even in Mecca^ - ^ ' . ” r 

On the other hand, the actual power of the caliphs at Cairo was aj n ^ t ? e 
fill quantity. Ismaelitish teaching (p. 341) had never been dogg ( j J ^ Neverth* 1 
l&ted ; it. recognised different grades of doctrinal knowledge, was^ g yr j ans J 3 ' 
esoteric in character, and consequently incapable of afctractinrh aj £ ' no hesitation in 
Whole. In Egypt its exponents were obliged to contentne ^ear, and Saladin suc- 
Shiite formulae to the existing forms of worship and wime of the caliph Aladhid 
by their more lenient treatment. » Their patriarch EjaSLf& n nifes, which had been 
a ruined churclf adjoining the outer walls oi FoAS&t4wiies died a natural death. 

^^panifest that Nur ed-din made 
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the princes allowed religious discussions to proceed between the bishop Severus of 
Ashmunein and the chief Kadi. El Aziz (975-996), the son of Mo‘izz, who sub- 
dued Damascus, conquered the Eafct Romans in Northern Syria, and wrested 
Mossul from the Abbasside Empire, married a Christian woman, appointed Ibn 
Killis his vizier, and after his death replaced him by the Christian Isa Ben Nes- 
torius. This splendour-loving emperor, who could even foretell the future, appears 
in tradition encircled with a halo of glory as also does the Hohenstaufen king, 
Frederick II, who succeeded El-Aziz as ruler qf Sicily. To the Berber troops and 
tribes, with which Djauhar and Mo'izz had couquered Egypt, El-Aziz aided, Turk- 
ish life-guards ; negro contingents formed a third arm of the royal service under 
El-Hakim ; quarrels and street riots between these foreign troops were the natural 
and increasing consequence. 

El-Hakim (996-1021), the son of the Christian wife of El-A 2 iz, ascended the 
throne at eleven years of age ; he was a strange and gloomy contrast to his father. 
For the next four years the emir Bargawan ruled as the king's guardian; he was 
then assassinated at the instigation of his ward. El-Hakim is said to have been so 
fond of darkness that lie invariably held the council meetings at night; eventually 
no market or commercial traffic was allowed to begin before sunset. No sooner 
had the inhabitants of Cairo complied witli this regulation than a further series of 
pettifogging prohibitions was issued. Women were absolutely forbidden to appear 
in public ; they were not even allowed to look into the street from the heavily 
barred and latticed windows. The old Mohammedan law of abstinence from wine 
was extended by El-Hakim to include even houey ; he forbade all games and 
sports. At length the general indignation found expression in the rebellion of 
Abu-Kakwa (1005 to 1007). Nevertheless the ingenious cruelties, treacheries, and 
falsehoods of El-Hakim continued unabated. Botli Christians and Jews were 
burdened by regulations specially oppressive to their nationalities. Some accounts 
represent this terrible caliph as an intelligent promoter of learning, and there was 
an undercurrent favourable to him in the literature of the time. About the year 
1017 a change took place in El-Hakim's opinions, and the “ unbelievers ” were once 
more treated with tolerance. The capricious caliph, readily susceptible to all in- 
fluences of mysticism, was incited by the emissaries of the Persian Ishmaelites to 
proclaim that he should be worshipped as the divine successor of Ali or at least as 
a god ; Darasi, the subsequent founder of the Syrian sect of the Druses, even went 
so far as to preach this new doctrine in public. Murders and assassinations were 
^committed in the streets and mosques ; the Turkish mercenaries joined forces with 
settleh ca liph’ s opponents, and in the year 3020 El-Hakim was forced to disown his 
great amo s * of February, 1021, he disappeared while taking a solitary 

Homan bl "T Mokattam Mountains. His body was not recovered ; hence the repeated 
in Medina ^ ^ se the doctrine of the Druses concerning his transla- 

chamre u no doubt put to death by his equally cruel but more capable sister, 

the epistrat^ 011 ^ Sitt-el-Mulk (“ mistress of the kingdom ob. about 

higher ofB ° ecaijp ° T several years during the minority of her nephew, Ez-2$hir 
the bodv- CGS T® thoorypt once more enjoyed tranquillity. Ez-Z&hir also died,leav- 
dence of Mi * ' ^ l0 a ^ so pel. El-Must&nzir, who ruled from 1036 to 1094. This caliph 
o ommedan methodthe hands of his military commanders. He was ofegn 
A his long reign the tend was torn by political factions, 
\ l5edr tf-Djem&li, the commander-itf-chief, seized the 
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reins of power, was the Fatemite Empire partially restored to its former prosperity. 
Bedr’s son, Elmelik el-Afdal (Alafdhal, p. 359), succeeded his father as actual 
ruler of Egypt From the year 1099, when the Crusaders conquered Jerusalem, 
which only a year before had been reoccupied by El-Afdal, the history of Egypt 
becomes intimately connected with that of the Crusades (cf. YoL VI). The lineal 
succession of the caliphs was no longer maintained even in theory. Mustfiali 
(1094 to 1101), the youngest son of El-Mustftnzir, was followed by Amir (1101 to 
1130). He instigated the murder of El-Afdal, the administrator of the empire, 
and after nine years of misrule met the same fate and left no heir to the throne. 
A minor branch of the Fatemitea was now elevated to the Caliphate in the person 
of Hafiz (1130 to 1149); Zftfir (1149-1154), Falz (1154-1160), and Aladhn) 
(Adid; 1160-1171) were the last representatives of this degenerate family. 

Several large buildings, in addition to those already mentioned on p. 703, were 
erected in Cairo during the Fatemite period. Among these were three gates to 
the north of the city, defended by massive towers in the style of Byzantine for- 
tresses. The library collected by the caliphs, with its numerous copies of the 
Koran, was never valued as it deserved. It suffered severely from pillage before 
the end of the Fatemite rule, and still more in later times, owing to its Shiite con- 
tents. Inscriptions of emirs, dating from the end of the eleventh and the beginning 
of 'the twelfth century, which apparently consider the Fatemites as being of the 
“ pure race,” have been preserved at Assouan. Letters and commercial accounts 
are also numerous. After the tenth century they were written on i»aper or parch- 
ment instead of papyrus. A receipt of tlje yehr 992 begins: “Omar, the son of 
Mahdi, declares : I have from thee, O Mena, son of George of Tutun, actually 
received money for the black stallion, and this sum, according to the standard of 
El-Aziz, amounts to sixteen Azizic denarii." Pious formulae are also of frequent 
occurrence in contracts between Christians and Mohammedans, or between mem- 
bers of either religion. We have also an example dating from the year 1014 of 
the somplicated methods of sale employed by the Bedouins. The vendor was 
willing to dispose of only “ the half ” of a brood mare, the purchaser agreeing to 
wait till the birth of a foal, when he had the privilege Of choosing one of the two 
animals. 

C . The Ayubites (Ejjubites) 

After the death of El-Afdal (cf. above) it appeared inevitable that Egypt would 
Sk. R a conquest to the kingdom of Jerusalem. Tribute had already been paid to 
AmaMc, and the Egyptians even looked upon this “ King Morri ” as their protector 
against the army of Nur ed-din, which advanced upon Cairo under the Kurd Shirku 
(p. 358) in the year 1163. The unwelcome liberator from Damascus was indeed 
at first obliged to retreat before the Franks, but returned in 1167. On this occasion 
his nephew Saladin distinguished himself in the defence of Alexandria. Neverthe- 
less Amalric once more succeeded in “ freeing ” the land from (he Syrians. He 
them plundered tjtie inhabitants so unmercifully that they had no hesitation in 
accepting Shirku in 1169. He, however, died in the same year, and Saladin suc- 
ceeded to the post of vizier. In 1171 he caused the name of the caliph Aladhid 
to* Be omitted from the prayers of the narrow-minded /Sunnites, which had been 
reintroduced, and three days later Hie last of the Fatemites died a natural death. 
Salad in’s tlesires for independence soon became saKj&uilentl that Nur ed-din made 
• vou m-4& - ' ' * 
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preparations for an expedition against hini> but, died before he could set out The 
sultan Saladin (1171-1193) was renowned during his life and deeply mourned at 
his death, and was afterwards glorified as ia hero both in the Bast and in the 
literature of Western Europe* ‘ . ij / *' ; 

The Ayubite dynasty is of nb ;gr^at ^ importance to the history of Egypt. 
Saladin only remained for eight years, incltidiiig eoi3u3taht interruptions, in residence 
at Cairo ; his continued presence in Syria then became necessary (cf. Yol. YI). In 
later times it became customary to refer to Saladm as fhe founder of many build- 
ings and institutions; discoveries have even beeu made of inscriptions to that 
effect. It'is certain that he obliterated all traces of the Shiites as far as possible, 
and that the names of some of his Fatemite predecessors were frequently replaced 
by his own upon the monuments. Egypt fell to the lot of his son, El-Aziz Othman 
(1193-1198), on the general division of the empire. His grandson, Mansur, a 
minor, was deprived of the sultanate by Aladil I, Saladin’s brother (Adil ; 1200- 
1218). His son Kamil (1218-1238) is known to history through his agreement 
with Frederick II, which restored Jerusalem to the Christians. He was succeeded 
by two sons, Adadil II and Salich Ayub (1240-1249). The latter was the first 
sultan to form an army for service in the constant wars which had continued since 
the death of Saladin between the various Ayubite States of Nearer Asia. The 
force was composed of body-guards of Turkish slaves (“ Mamluk ”) employed in all 
other parts of the empire, including Egypt. This army was stationed and trained 
at a permanent camp on the island of Rhoda in the Nile (Arabic “Bachr” = 
stream), hence the designation, “ Bachritic Mamelukes.” This community of war- 
riors rendered excellent service in foreign wars. When the Crusading army under 
Louis IX of France conquered Dainietta shortly before the death of Salich, the 
Mamelukes succeeded in preserving Egypt for his son Turanshah. He, however, 
was murdered within a few months, and his place was taken by his energetic step- 
mother, Shedjer ed-durr (1250-1257). Although nominally regent for her young 
son Musa, she married a Mameluke emir, Eibek, who put Musa to death and 
assumed the title of sultan himself. Shedjer ed-durr, enraged at this outrage upon 
her dignity, afterward murdered Eibek in turn, but almost immediately afterward 
shared the same fate. Eibek’s younger son, Ali, was dethroned by his guardian, 
Kotuz (Kotus), in 1259, and with him the house of Saladin became extinct. 


D. The Mameluke Sultans 

(a) Th,e Bjchrites. — Kotuz was not a Bachritic Mameluke in the strict sense of 
the term any more than his predecessor Eibek, but had held office as a palace dig- 
nitary. This short reign is memorable for the decisive victory gained by the 
Egyptians at Ain Djalud (Dshalut) in Palestine (September 3, 1260 ; cf. p. 370) 
over the Mongol army despatched by the great Khan Hulagu. This victory secured 
the province of Syria to Egypt, and at the same time protected the Nile valley 
from the inroads of the Mongol barbarians. No exploit of the Pharaohs ever sur- 
passed in importance this deed of the Mamelukes. The battle of Ain Djalud saved 
Egypt from the fate of Irak. Kotuz, however, was murdered on his journey hohua- 
ward by the emir Beibars, aNtaader of the Bachrites whom he had overlooked in 
the distribution of offices in SjiV 
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Beibars (1260 to 1277) was immediately recognised as saltan by his comrades, 
and the capital made no difficulty in performing in his honour the ceremonies of 
welcome which had been prepared for the receptiqhfoi Kotuz. This event marks 
the beginning of the Egyptian Syrian dominion of the Bachritic Mamelukes. 
Irregularity in the succession, d military nobility of foreign liberated slaves openly 
increasing in numbers and appropriating ail power to itself, cruelties on the part 
of certain emirs, — such were its chief characteristics. Nevertheless witness is 
frequently borne to the lenient treatment of enemies even within Egypt itself. 
This community of the Mamelukes, though a highly "mixed company” as far as 
the origin of individuals was concerned, succeeded in founding a permanent State. 
The organisation of modem Europoan armies, baaed afe it is upon the conception of 
military service as a profession, is largely indebted to the model provided by the 
Mameluke State. On the other hand, the endless gradation of officials at the 
sultan’s court is probably to be referred to an imitation of the Byzantine govern- 
ment or of the feudal retainers of the Crusading princes in Syria. 

From a religious point of view, the destruction of the Abbasside Caliphate at 
Bagdad (1258) proved highly advantageous to the new sultan, Beibars. He per- 
mitted certain fugitives of the overthrown dynasty to take refuge with him in the 
year 1261, and invested their chief, Abul Kasim, with the official title of caliph 
and the honorary title of “ El-Mustanzir billah" (“the one called by God to be a 
helper”). In return, this descendant of Abul Abba, who had so unexpectedly 
risen to dignity in Cairo, gave the sultan the pioper official conseoration, but soon 
afterwards was treacherously handed ovei; to the Mongols by Beibars, one of his 
cousins being made “ caliph.” Thus during the entire Mameluke period the Ab) ms- 
side Caliphate was always rejiresented in Egypt by a pseudo monarch, usually a 
feeble and disreputable character (p. 374). Once only, in 1412, and then only for 
six months, were the titles of sultan and caliph united in one ruler. After the 
Osman conquest the last caliph, Mutawakkil III, was carried off to Constantinople 
(p. 380). He was, however, permitted to return to Egypt in 1522, and died there 
in 1538. 

Beibars succeeded in capturing Antioch from the Christian States on the Syrian 
coast He also treacherously surprised the Assassins whom Saladin himself had 
feared, kept the Mongols in cheek, and subdued Nubia ; he established his suprem- 
acy in Mecca, and, in short, was the only Mameluke sultan who was anything more 
than the nominal head of that ordei Hence, after the death of this extraordinary 
man, the fall of his house was the more rapid. His young sons, Said and Selumish, 
were dethroned one after the other in the year 1279, and the emir Kalafin 
(properly Kilawftn ; 1279-90) succeeded to the Sultanate. Although greatly infe- 
rior to Beibars, both as statesman and general, he succeeded in reducing the number 
of Christian towns on the Syrian coast to five, and in repulsing the Mongols after 
a severe struggle at Hims in 1281. The introduction of & body of Circassian 
Mamelukes obtained by purchase and stationed by Kalaftn in a tower in the cila- 
delf whence tbej were known as the “tower men ” (Burdjitesb proved for a time a 
great support to the dynasty of the Kalafinides. / 

• • During the reign of Chalil, the son of Kalafin (1290-1293), Acre was stormed, 
th6 consequence being that the other western European States lost their foothold 
on the Syrian coast, and shortly afterwards were eWj&ted. This unpopular sultan 
was murdered in* Damascus, and his brother' *Mg)£mmed Nasir (p. 375), who was 
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only nine years of age, was dethroned in 1294. After the short reigns of the two 
emirs, Kcitboga (until 1296), and Ladjtn (until 1299), Nasir was restored to the 
Sultanate and ruled from 1299 to 1309. In 1303 he repulsed an army of the 
Mongols, driving them beyond the Euphrates, but soon afterwards was compelled 
to submit to the cruel tyranny of the chief emirs in Cairo. By a stratagem he 
succeeded in escaping to the fortress of Karak in Moab, where he abdicated for 
the second time, and sent a letter to the emir, Rokn ed-Din (Beibars II, 1309-1310) 
who had been chosen king in the meantime, acknowledging his position to be that 
of Mameluke and subject. A year later Mohammed Nasir succeeded in ascend- 
ing the throne for the third time, took vengeance upon his former oppressors, and 
continued to rule for the length of a generation. He now gave full rein to the 
covetousness of the emirs, who took advantage of every opportunity for “ slaughter- 
ing the fattened ones. ,, Mohammed Nasir was succeeded by eight sons, nearly all 
of whom were raised to the throne during their minority by political factions. 
These were: Abu Bekr, 1341 ; Ashraf Kutshiik, 1341-1342 ; Ahmed, 1342 ; Ismail, 
1342-1345; Shaabftn I, 1345-1346; MuzaHar Hadji, 1346-1347; Hasan, 1347- 
1351, and 1354-1361 ; Salich, 1351-1354. Hasan’s second period of government 
was followed by the reign of Mansflr (1361-1363), the son of Hadji. Finally, a 
minor branch of the family came to the throne in the persons of ShaaMn II 
(1364^-1377) and his sons, Ali (until 1381), and Salich Hadji (1381-1382). 

The buildings erected in the time of the Bachrites displayed considerable grace 
of style, and occupied a by no means unworthy position in the development of 
oriental architecture during this period of political disturbance. The suburb of the 
Burial Mosques at Cairo (the so-called Khedives’ tombs) was then begun, together 
with the handsome mosque containing the tomb of Kalafin ; close at hand are the 
tombs of his grandson Hasan, and of the emirs Sandjar and Sallar ; the whole 
forms a Mohammedan counterpart to the ancient Egyptian Necropolis on the 
west of Thebes. The interior of Cairo was also adorned with many mosques, 
schoolhouses, and other public buildings, including the Muristfin, a large hospital 
built by Kalafin. 

(h) The JJurdjites. — Twenty-seven changes in the succession within a period 
of one hundred and thirty-four years is a fact that shows the nature of the rule 
of the Burdjite Mameluke sultans. The actual rulers among them were for the 
most part excellent soldiers ; they were, however, absolutely incapable of intro- 
ducing reforms ; we also know very little about the activities of the emirs, the 
majority of whom avoided both the capital, with its constant scenes of tumultu- 
ous disturbance, and Syria, which seemed predestined to a state of disquietude, 
preferring to live as small landed lords in Middle and Upper Egypt. The causes 
which then prevented the entire depopulation of the country have not as yet 
been investigated. Outbreaks of plague and failures of the harvest are constantly 
mentioned; Cairo and Alexandria, however, as centres of inter-European com- 
merce, were not altogether dependent upon the economic success of the agricul- 
tural districts. For these something must have been done from time to time 
during their periods of distress ; insurrections of the starving fellahin, until quelled 
by the massacres inflicted by the Mameluke troops, were characteristic only G Of 
extreme cases, and their re^tition must have*been obviated by better adminis- 
trative measures. Thus it is hot seldom that we hear of great cleeds of charity 
performed by the otherwise hard-hearted 'sultans.^ 
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The Burdjite succession begins with the sultan Barkftk (Berkuk, 1382-1389 
and 1390-1399), who deposed Salich Hadji dining the minority of the latter. In 
the spring of 1389 the army of Bark ilk was defeated by the rebel Syrian governors 
Mintash and Jelboga ; they seized Cairo and restored the throne to the youthful 
representative of the Kalfianide dynasty. Barkfik, however, succeeded in re-enter* 
ing Cairo in June, 1390. The sultan's attention Was chiefly concentrated upon 
the defence of Egypt against the terrible Timur (of. p. 376). Barkftk's son and 
successor, Faradj (1399-1412), who was compelled to abdicate in 1405 for a few 
weeks in favour of his brother Abd-el-Aziz, was even more seriously threatened by 
the power of the Mongols. Fortunately for Egypt, Timur himself did not advance 
beyond Damascus (1401), and by means of a nominal submission, Faradj contrived 
to hold the enemy at a distance until the conqueror's death. Since the time of 
Bark&k the Mameluke forces had no longer been recruited by the purchase of 
Circassian slaves ; owing to the interruption of communications with the Black 
Sea, reinforcements were dra^vn from the Mongols, Greeks, and Osmans. The 
second half of the reign of Faradj was occupied with wars against his emirs in 
Syria ; one of these, by name Sheeli, finally took the sultan prisoner and* put him 
to death. The caliph, El-Mustain, was permitted to assume the title of sul^ln 
for six months by the pietist conqueror (cf. p. 707), but in November, 1412, Shfich 
, himself assumed this position under the title of El-Muayad. He it was who built 
the great mosque of El-Muayad at the Suweleh gate of Cairo. Barkfik and 
Faradj had erected similar. .edifices in the field of Burial Mosques. The warlike 
and covetous Shech died in January, 142J ; his son, Ahmed, who had only just 
been born, was known as sultan for eight months ; the emir Tatar, a man of some 
capacity, succeeded him, but only lived for three months, and he in turn was fol- 
lowed by his son Mohammed, who occupied the throne for five months under (he 
guardianship of his tutor, Burs-Bey. 

Burs-Bey usurped the Sultanate as a matter of course (1422 to 1438 ; cf. p. 377). 
He jvas a mere soldier; with a childlike belief in the miraculous power of com- 
mands ; he interfered, regardless of all treaties, in the commercial policy of Egypt ; 
thus, for example, he claimed a monopoly of the sale of pepper, and later of sugar, 
so that finally even the patient Venetians in the Orient were forced to protest. In 
the year 1422, the merchants of Venice were predominant among the Europeans 
engaged in Alexandria in trade. In that town they owned two “ Fondachi ” (for- 
tified commercial depots), to which two more were added before the year 1490. 
Similar structures were owned ’by the traders of Genoa, Florence, and AnSbna ; 
Naples and Gata possessed a magazine in common; finally Narbonne, Marseilles, 
and the Catalonians, who had no magazines, built their own houses in the city. 
During the “ Muda ” (the time appointed for the exchange of goods), when the 
merchant vessels of Westerp Europe discharged and loaded their cargoes at Alex- 
andria, the harbour was often crowded with galleys ; the return freights of the 
Venetians alone rose to an average yearly value of from one to one and a half 
milKon ducats. »Ln addition to his wars in Syria, Bus-Bey’s general, Tagri Berdi, 
conquered Cyprus in 1426 ; King James I, of the house qf tusignan, was taken 
prisoner and brought to Cairo and finally set at liberty om agreeing to become the 
saltan's vassal The death of Bus-Bey in June, 1458. was followed in September 
of the same year by that of his sdh El-Aziz Yusuf m t the age of fourteen : it is a 
s ign ifi ca n t fact tfiat all these rulers, who oftdh 1 an advanced age, left no 
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grown-up successors. The next sultan was ifie‘ emir and minister Djakmak (1438 
to 1453), who made an unsuccessful attack upon Rhodes; his son Othmfin was 
deposed after a reign of forty-one daysin Javopnof, tire emir Inal (1453 to 1461). 
Shihab ed-din Ahmed disappeared after 4 re^i^'the average exiguity; the Greek 
Mameluke Choshkadem (1461 to v l«i6T) and the j^ttans Jel-Bey and Timurboga 
were figures of no importance. / ■ > • 

They were succeeded by K&it-Bey (1468-14&6), the greatest of the Burdjite 
sultans, and the one who enjoyed the longest reign. Judged by the standards of 
modem Europe, he was nothing more than a rude barbarian, who never lost the 
brawling propensities which he had acquired as an ordinary Mam&uke, and who 
also reigned with great severity. But the numerous and magnificent buildings 
which he erected (the tomb mosque of this sultan is a splendid example of Arabian 
delicacy and grace in ornamentation) cannot fail to inspire our admiration, and our 
respect is aroused by the strength he displayed in resisting the turbulent emirs. 
Notwithstanding the advance of the Osman Turks, ^ie Turkish sultan Bayesid II, 
after the defeat of bis army at Adana by the Egyptian emir Ezbek (1488) and 
other reverses in 1491, was obliged to surrender the southeast portion of Asia 
Mmor. 

Toward the end of the reign of Kait-Bey the old weaknesses of the Mameluke 
State became very prominent. His son, En-Nasir Mohammed, was murdered in 
1498, and the three succeeding sultans, Kansfth, Djanbalat, and Tuman I, were 
overthrown one after the other with the utmost rapidity. When El-Ghftri (Kan- 
zuweh Alguri, 1501-1516), at the age of sixty, ascended the throne, the kingdom 
was exposed to new embarrassments. The Portuguese had opened a trade route 
through the Indian Ocean, and had thereby rendered the spice trade practically 
independent of Egypt. As eaily as 1502 Venice persuaded the sultan to put 
pressure on the Indian princes, in order that Venice and Egypt should not lose 
their chief source of prosperity. The old soldier realised the importance of the 
step when the Portuguese blocked the Red Sea by the capture of the Island of 
Sokotra. From the reports of the Venetian embassies we can easily see how rapid 
and how serious were the effects of El-Ghftri’s lack of foresight. The products of 
India constantly decreased in quantity, and prices rose to an exorbitant height. 
Scarcely any traffic was carried along the old routes, the harbour of Alexandria 
was deserted, and caravans returned from Mecca with little or no merchandise. 
Nevertheless, the sultan took no steps to reduce the old tariff rates, and the 
rapacity and extortion of the Syrian emirs destroyed what was left of the Egyptian 
trade. In 1509 the Mameluke admiral, Mir Husein, was defeated by Almeida at 
l)iu (cf. p. 379). A new fleet, fitted out by El-Ghfiri apparently before his fall, 
declared for Selim I at Djidda in the summer of 1516. 

On August 24, 1516, El-Ghflri met the Turkish s.ultan on the field of Dabik 
near Haleb. The enemy's light field artillery and the traitorous flight of the 
emir, Chair-Bey, ended in the total defeat of the Mamelukes ; the aged sultan 
fell on the field of battle. Selim I entered Damascus, and in Cairo the governor, 
Tuman-Bey, who had been in authority during the absence of the ruler, was 
appointed sultan of Egypt (October, 1516). The treasury was exhausted. Itvnws 
not even possible to reinforqe Gaza, which capitulated toward the end of the year. 
Selim’s demand that TumanVI should govern & his subject was answered by the 
execution of th$ ambassador transmitted the request. 
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- 3. OEGYPTFKO^'1617 
A. The Turkish^ Ookq^I and , Administration 

** t t ^ * * v 

In the middle of Bece^toef* 1&16, iM suited pf the Ottoman Turtoj set out 
from Damascus and met with, only a slight resistance to his advance' at Ramleh. - 
No opposition was offered to the march of the Turks through the desert, which 
lasted ten days. The last battle of this war was fought on January 22, 1317. 
The Mamelukes made their stand at the Mokattam Mountains in sight of Cairo, 
and fought with the courage of despair, and their new sultan* showed himself the 
worthy successor of so many brave warrior kings. None the less, the day Vent 
against them. In Cairo and about the town the massacre continued for nearly a 
week. The Turks were obliged to storm the town street by street. Tuman II, 
who had taken up a fresh position with the remnants of his army at Giseh on the 
further side of the Nile, was forced to retire upon the Delta. Selim is said once 
again to have offered favourable conditions, hut in vum. The guerrilla warfare, 
in the course of which Tuman constantly Bhowed the greatest personal b. a very, 
soon degenerated* into a persecution of the Mameluke army, and melted away. 
Tuman II was captured by Selim and executed at Cairo on April 13, 1517. 

Selim remained in Egypt until September. He issued orders to the richest 
merchants of Cairo to migrate forthwith to StambuL The results of this step 
induced Venice to send an embassy, in jvluch B. Cont&rim and A. Moccnigo ob- 
tained the confiiraation from Selim of the privileges they had hitlieito enjoyed, 
though they ultimately gamed but little advantage fiom them. When Suleiman 1 
ascended the throne in 1520, he sent the transported merchants back to their 
homes, but turned the trade of Alexandria by regulations calculated to make 
Constantinople the centre of the spice tiaffic (cf. VoL VII, p. 9). The Fondaclii 
of die western merchants (p. 709) fell into ruins. About the middle of the six- 
teenth century the Venetian Consulate was tiansferred from Alexandria to Cairo. 

Before his return to Syria, Selim remained in Caiio to await the recognition of 
those rights of administration and protectorate over Mecca and Medina which 
devolved upon him with the possession of those two sacred towns. His Egyptian 
governor, Chair-Bey, the traitor of Dabik, began thiee years later to manifest 
designs of utilising the change in succession to assert bis own independence. 
However, he eventually made* a timely submission. In other respects but little is 
known of the administration of the country under the great Suleiman. An Italian 
account states that in the year 1529 the sultan reopened the old canal of Darius 
from the Red Sea to the Nile (p. 687), but was unable to complete the task, al- 
though twenty thousand labourers were employed upon the work of excavation. 
In the year 1534 Egypt and Arabia were placed under the government of sixteen 
Sandshaks who were again responsible to the Turkish beglerbeg at Cairo. The 
Portuguese werg careful to avoid any undertakings from India which might have 
irritated the sultan ; consequently the Turkish naval forces in the Red Sea were 
reduced, attention being concentrated upon the Mediterranean. 

• * The sultans upon the Bosphorus valued^, Egypt only as a source of revenue. 
The beglerbeg, or pasha of Cairo^s this official m Styled from 1573, was chosen 
not for*his administrative capacities, but for jflf amount of treasure which he 
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undertook to pour into the purse of ; th&* reign of Selim II begins 

that passion, ever dominant in th&^ amassing private treasure 

without limitation of amount or object The revenue despatched 
from Cairo which regularly appeals atit^ tmk 4i account was considered 
by the monarch merely as "an. 9tib9^ According to the 

accounts of the Ottoman ezcheqnier, nhie'^Bdi^' itnmmrS ducats were paid in 
from Egypt and Arabia in the year 1583 . ";)3iis^m'fdmed one half of the gov- 
ernor’s total income, he being allowed to retain the other half " to meet expenses 
incurred in the defence of the country.” Syria paid only a third and Irak hardly a 
ninth of this sum. On the other hand, in the following year the contributions 
from Cairo fell to five hundred thousand ducats. From 1555 to 1591 the average 
payment was eight hundred thousand, rising to a million in 1592. These merci- 
less methods of extortion were naturally conditional upon a rapid change of 
pashas. When Murad IV, upon his accession to the throne at the end of 1622, 
appointed the janissary Aga as pasha of Egypt, this governor immediately paid in 
as " conscience money ” to the exchequer eight hundred thousand piastres, the 
fruits of earlier extortion, in the expectation of obtaining more valuable returns 
when he took up office. However, on this occasion the people of Cairo showed 
sufficient spirit to shut their gates in the face of the governor and his promises. 
They pleaded to Murad that this was the seventh pasha that they had had within 
eighteen months, and that a change of governor every three years was the utmost 
they could endure. Cairo, which even at that time was the most important town 
in the Arabic Orient (see the plate, " Cairo about 1670 ”), appears on this occa- 
sion to have uiged its arguments with success. In the year 1695, when Egypt 
was hard pressed by plague and famine, the governor, Ismail Pasha, even showed 
a high degree of benevolence. Two years later he was forced to resign his posi- 
tion by a revolt among the militia ; however, his second successor, Kara Moham- 
med, reduced Egypt once more to order. However, in 1711 a fanatical preacher 
appeared who vigorously opposed the Moslem worship of saints, and even gained 
some portion of the troops over to his side. This religious political movement 
was not suppressed until 1714, when the Porte sent out the energetic Abdi Pasha, 
together with a judge appointed from the priestly order. 

The life of a pasha in the strongly fortified citadal of Cairo was relieved by 
only two events of importance : the news that the fleet of the sultan had appeared 
before Damietta or Alexandria to carry home the year’s yield of taxation, or the 
arrival of a herald robed in black to announce to the pasha the submission of a 
party or of the whole country and then as quickly to take his leave. The Mame- 
luke nobility whose possessions in Upper Egypt had been left undisturbed even by 
Selim returned to prominence during the eighteenth century. In th3 year 1768 
an upstart member of this class, Ali Bey, declared himself independent ruler of 
Egypt. At that moment the sultan happened to be involved in a war with 
Russia (cf. Vol. V). Ali subdued the Mameluke Bey who opposed him, sur- 
prised Mecca, and invaded Syria in 1770. His step-son, Mohaipmpd Bey, who 
besieged Damascus in N the following year, was won over to the Turkish side by 
bribes ; he led his army back to Cairo, drove out Ali, and was confirmed in his 
position as pasha of Egypt? by the Porte. For a time it seemed as if Ali would *be 
able .to recover bis kingdom^sby operating fronf Syria, where he and other rebel 
movements were receiving supffc^ frem Russian ships at war. fiowevei*, he was 
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defeated at Gaza by a Mameluke’ army 'tt$pv the young Muzad Bey, and died 
shortly afterward in captivity (April, 1773). Ifohtunmed also 1 met hie death in 
Syria in 1775, which he wee attempting to subdue for the sultan. ( Intestine war 
now broke out in Egypt between the numerous^Mamelnke Beys. ^The victory of 
Murad and his ally Ibrahim in 1788 apparently crnuu^wl the struggle; but 
almost immediately these leaders proceeded to wax against One inothhr* and this 
struggle continued until the Porte had begun to fit out an expedition against both 
of them. Hasan, the Kapudan pasha, landed in Alexandria in 1788. But as 
the Mamelukes proved fully the equals of the Turkish troops, and the disturb* 
ances preliminary to the Russian war of 1787 were breaking out, Hasan entered 
into negotiations with Murad and Ibrahim, and finally left them in full possession 
of the power. 

B. Thk Frknch Occupation 

(a) The Military Political Adventure — Were we asked to name the greatest 
soldiers that Europe has produced, we should unanimously choose Alexander, 
Cpesar, and Napoleoi - In each case their reputation gains an added lustre from 
their connection with the East. Small wonder that the sojourns in Egypt of both 
Alexander and Caesar have given rise to a luxuriant growth of legend. It was in 
Egypt that Napoleon undoubtedly laid the foundations of his celebrity ; the battle 
of the Pyramids transformed the “ little grapeshot general ” into the man of des- 
tiny. The emperor’s Mameluke servant Rustan was bidden to be present on all 
ceremonial occasions as a living memorial *of this great exploit, and when the last 
great struggle on German soil at Gross-Gorscheii began, the Corsican once more 
awakened the memories of 1798 with the words “ that is an Egyptian battle — 
good infantry must be sufficient unto themselves!” 

Twenty-four hours before the arrival of the French fleet at Alexandria in 1798, 
the intentions of General Bonaparte (cf. VoL VIII) in Egypt were apparent ; on 
the. evening of the 1st of July his army, numbering about forty thousand men, 
began to disembark ; at midday on the 2d, the city was occupied, and on the 
3d the vanguard under Louis Charles Antoine Desaix set out for the South. A 
Nile flotilla commanded by Antoine Francois, Count Andrdossy, engaged the Mame- 
luke fleet on the 13th, while the land forces repulsed an attack of Murad-Bey at 
Shebrefs. The advance southward was accomplished under many hardships owing 
to the excessive heat. When the tops of the great pyramids became visible on the 
horizon, Napoleon uttered the famous words, “ Forty centuries look down upon you.” 
Murad and Ibrahim had taken up a position between the pyramids and the river; 
their centre, the village of Embabeh, surrounded by entrenchments but without 
artillery, was stormed by the French after a furious onslaught of Murad’s cavalry 
had been repulsed by the infantry squares./ This battle of the 21st of July dis- 
persed the Mameluke army: Ibragim retreated to the Eastern Delta and Murad to| 
Upper Egypt ; Cairo capitulated fcS 4< *ys later. On the 17th of August, Napo- 
leon, with his usual energy, cut off Lt,-. *am at Salahijeh and compelled him to 
seek refuge in Syria. Then come tffig news from Jean Baptiste Either in Alexan- 
dria that Nelson had destroyed thfk Fiench JjKJ at Abukir on the 1st of August. 
Nevertheless, Desaix marched oig Upper at the ’end oil August, arriving at 
Assuan after two severe engagwnsnts; Mur s resistance became a mere guerrilla 
warfare* • * * 
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In the meanwhile the French in Cairo made preparations for a continued occu- 
pation of the country. On firs^ landing, NftpoleqB had announced that he, the 
destroyer of the knights ofMal^a, Was a friend bf ijjjgifa who only desired to make 
war upon the “ godles§ race of tsh£ Beys/ ' ^Se ad<>pte<i the customs of the Mos- 
lems with all posable publicity, baking part in the festival of Muled en-Nebi in 
Arab costume. A proclamation, which has been recovered in the form of a Fetwa 
of the Cairo divan dated February 1JL, 1799, was drawn up in order that Napoleon 
might be declared by the Ulema not only ^complete believer in the Prophet, 
but also sultan of Egypt. Although a portion of the army, including General 
Jacques Francois, Baron de Menon, were perfectly serious in their conversion, the 
confidence of the orientals was not thus to be taken by storm. Seyid Bedr 
el-Mokadem, a fanatical descendant of Mohammed, roused the population of Cairo 
to revolt on the 21st of October, 1798 ; after three days of street fighting, during 
which it became necessary to blow in the gates of the Azhar mosque with cannon, 
Napoleon succeeded in regaining his mastery of the town. There was, indeed, 
nothing else to be done; the “ colonist" party in the army, which in addition to 
Menou also included Desaix, Louis Nicolas Davout, and Andr£, were in the major- 
ity until the end of the French occupation of Egypt. 

Bonaparte’s bold Syrian enterprise (from the end of January until June, 1799), 
in spite of seveial such brilliant successes as the capture of Jaffa and the victory 
over Ibrahim at Tabor, ended in a complete failure at Acre, where the French 
forces were opposed by Djezzar Pasha and Sydney Smith. In the meanwhile 
Desaix had dispersed the Beys at Suliuma and had even occupied Kosseir on the 
Eed Sea; in Lower Egypt General Francois Lanus&e crushed an attempt at revolt 
led by a Malidi. A few weeks after Bonapaite’s return in the middle of July, 
1799, twenty thousand Turks under Mustafa Pasha landed in Abukir under the 
protection of the English fleet, but were driven back to their ships with heavy loss 
by a Ftench force of eight thousand troops on the 25th of July. This event marks 
the conclusion of Bonaparte’s career in Egypt. Tidings from Europe transmitted 
to him through the English admiral induced him to return thither on August 23, 
with two frigates which had been saved from the English and a following of five 
hundred men. 

K161>er, upon whom the chief command now devolved, was by no means in love 
with the undertaking which he was expected to continue; moreover, the Turkish 
grand vizier, Yusuf Pasha, was advancing from Syria at the head of an army of 
eighty thousand men. An exaggerated report of K16ber to the Directory upon the 
bad condition of the French army fell into the hands of the English and led to the 
opening of negotiations for the evacuation of the country. On the 28th of January, 
Desaix signed the convention of El-Arish, a town that had just been occupied by 
the grand vizier and immediately left the country. Kl£ber made every effort to 
fulfil the heavy conditions of the agreement. Upper Egypt and Cairo had been 
already evacuated when the English admnals declared that the French troops must 
surrender as prisoners of war. Kldber’s reply to these arrogant demands was issued 
in his orders for the day : “ Soldiers, sucli demands are to be answered simply by 
victory; prepare for battle 1” On the 20th of March, 1800, with scarcely ten 
thousand men, he defeated the army of the grand vizier, which was eight times ta 
large as his own, at Matarijeh near Cairo, in the famous “ battle of Heliopolis ; ” 
two days later the encampment dt Yuspf Pasha with\his large supply of stores fell 
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into the hands of the French. Cairo .fasting several 

days, which began upon the 2$h ; Ibrahim wa» ekffled & SyriCpat Murad, as the 
ally of France, was rewan^Jsyith tjfa govemosshi^'of Upper fenrob* Though it 
lasted but a short time, Jabber’s adrahnstiiti^S^ #«Med tvi^hlgh success; 
the army was also strengthened by the-additfan.of 1i .Oopjitt^ aGreek legion. 
On the 14th of June, 1800 (the day of the^ battle of' Marengo* tnd tJ^dfeath of 
Desaix in Europe), KMber was assassinated during an audienc^l&L CMro by a 
fanatic from Haleb, < 7 • * * * ** ** V *A 


As senior commanding officer, Menou now assumed thfe tefcpcinsibiliiy.df tidrain- 
istration ; under the title of “ Abdullah Menou” and the husband of ah Egyptian * 
woman, he continued the work of government reform and sought to develop the 
natural sources of the country in view of a permanent occupation ; an Arab news- 
paper, “ Tambieh,” was established for the dissemination bf French propaganda in 
the Orient and circulated among the leaders of caravans hound far Arabia and* far 
Central Africa. However, the incompetency of the French naval Officers enabled*f7 
the allied English and Turks to gain the upper hand. The Turks advanced from- •’ 
Syna, as did six thousand Sepoys from Kosseir. The British commander. Sir K 
Ralph Abercromby, landed at Abukir with seventeen thousand men and won a 
victory near Alexandria on the 21st of March, 1801. His death (March 28) by no » 
means relieved the difficulties of the situation for Menou. General Augustin 
Daniel, Count Belliard, who had remained in Cairo, where Murad-Bey had recently 
died of the plague, was compelled to capitulate on the 23d of June, as was Menon 
at Alexandria on the 22d of September., The French army, which "Still consisted 
of no less than twenty-four thousand men, was transported to France on English 
vessels. In March, 1 803, the English also evacuated the country, after obtaining 
an amnesty for the Mamelukes by convention with the Porte, the Beys promising 
henceforward to abstain from all interference in the government of Egypt. 


• (b) The Permanent Gam to Science. — The terms of capitulation had in- 

cluded the condition that all the antiquities aud other scientific treasured collected 

by the French savants who had accompanied the expedition (Dominique Vivant 
Denon, Gaspard Monge, Claude Louis Berthollet, and others) should be surrendered. 
Answer was made that the possessors would prefer to destroy everything, where- 
upon the conquerors left them in undisputed possession. Denon, who had accom- 
panied Desaix to Upper Egypt, himself returned with a camel’s load of drawings 
and other materials for his “ Voyage dans la Basse ,et la Haute Egypt" (Pans, 
1802). In August, 1709, the Rosetta Stone was unearthed by the sappeis of 
engineer Bouchaid while making the entrenchments of Fort Saint Julien. The 
upper face of the stone is inscribed in hieroglyphics ; the centre contains a demotic 
and the lower part a Greek text; in the latter it is stated that the decree was to 
be inscribed in the sacred, popular, and Greek languages upon a tablet of hard 
Btone and set up in all the larger temples ; it followed that the meaning of the two 
renaming par^ was identical. After the publication of cojiies of the texts, to- 
gether with the general resets of the expedition, Thomas Young, an Englishman, 
■if! 1819, and in 1822, Je& Fraifaois Champollion, a Frenchman (Lettre & Mr. 
Racier), succeeded indepo ently fa coireotly deciphering the two names, “ Ptole- 
maios " and “ Berenike.” I .’htfs ft came about that the Rosetta block of basalt* 
together with an inscridil 'Dr on an obelisk* in I’hilse, which furnished the word 
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“ Cleopatra,” supplied the key to the decipherment of the various forms of the 
written language pf Ancient Egypt. When in 1867 a second trilingual inscription, 
the “ decree of Canopus” (pp. 595 and 672), was discovered in the ruins of Tanis, 
Egyptology had already made such progress that in spite of the great length of 
the new document, the information that it yielded was of but little importance. 
Although Champollion died in 1832, he had succeeded in establishing the founda- 
tions of scientific Egyptology by completing the preliminary philological investiga- 
tions and deciphering numerous inscriptions and papyri “ What has since been 
effected, however important it may be, can only be regarded as the completion of 
the edifice begun by Champollion. A single man succeeded within one decade in 
solving the great problem, and restoring an entire race to the history of the world ” 
(A. D. Erman). The hieroglyphic alphabet consists of about five hundred pictures 
of natural objects, twenty-four of which represent pure consonant sounds ; the 
writing runs as a rule from right to left, though occasionally the opposite direction 
is adopted for technical or decorative reasons. In their complete form hierogly- 
phics were employed almost exclusively in inscriptions, while for the ordinary pur- 
poses of writing an abbreviated form, the so-called “hieratic,” was used. The 
“ demotic,” which represented the ordinary writing of the Greek and Roman periods, 
and consequently appears in the decrees of the Ptolemies, was a further simplifica- 
tion of the hieratic characters, though difficult to read owing to the absence of any 
fixed standard of writing. It was apparently for this reason that the Christian 
missionaries of the third century, who desired to place the Bible in the hands 
of such Egyptians as did not understhpd Greek, reproduced the vernacular of 
the time in Greek letters; some few sounds peculiar to the Egyptian tongue 
were represented by signs taken from the “ demotic.” “ This is the new language 
of the Egyptian Christians, known as Coptic in modem times. As it developed 
from the speech of the common people, the vocabulary was naturally inadequate 
to express the ancient traditions of the Old Testament, and the language was 
consequently obliged to accommodate itself to the expression of more elevated 
thoughts.” Limited by Arabic to Upper Egypt in the fifteenth century, Coptic 
disappeared as a living language in the course of the seventeenth century. 

In the field of Egyptology the labours of Champollion were continued by 
Bichard Lepsius ; as head of the great Prussian expedition which explored the 
whole of the Nile valley far into Nubia from 1842 to 1845, he published his com- 
prehensive work, “ The Monuments of Egypt and Ethiopia,” which is long likely 
to remain the point of departure for Egyptian research. The Monumenti dell' 
Egitto e della Nubia, published at Pisa, 1832 to 1844, by Ippolito Kosellini, aimed 
at a similar object. Among others, Chr. C. Josias Bunsen (ob. 1860), Heinrich 
Brugsch (ob. 1894), and Adolf Erman, and Georg Ebers (ob. 1898) have performed 
signal service in awakening general interest in the results of Egyptian research. 

C . Mehemet Ali and his Successors 

€ * 

Even before the French and English troops had left the shores of Egypt, the 
land was once more plunged into war by the faithlessness of the Porte. Th» 
grand vizier and the Turkish admiral, in accordance with the orders of thdb 
superiors, attempted a general massacre of the MSmcluke Beys, including Ibrahim. 
The interference of the English commanders, together with othef circumstances. 
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hindered the execution oi the {dan; it was answered, however. ^a general rising 
of those threatened under Osman Bardissi ; the amnesty arranged by the English 
before their departure failed to effect a complete pacification. ChdareV Pasha, the 
Turkish governor, was driven out of Cairo in May,' 1803, taken prisoner by the 
Mamelukes, and put to death; his successor, Ali Pasha* was exeoatedby Bardissi 
in January, 1804. , 1 

These disturbances were ultimately turned to advantage by a Macedonian who 
followed the example set by one of his compatriots, Ptolemteus Lagi, more than 
two thousand years previously. Mehemet Ali was bom in 1769 at Kawala, the 
ancient Galepsus ; from early years he had been acquainted with the officials of a 
French trading factory in that town, and had thus become familiar with European 
ideas ; about the end of the century he was sent to Egypt as a subaltern in a small 
Macedonian force. Chosrev favoured him from the outset and appointed . him 
colonel of an Albanian regiment ; shortly afterwards he beoame commander of all 
the Albanian forces, whereupon he joined Bardissi and helped him in the expul-; 
siou of Chosrev. After the fall of Ali Pasha, Mehemet Ali quarrelled with Bar- 
dissi, and drove liim out of Cairo in March, 1804, together with the other Beys ; 
he then summoned the Turkish commander, Kurshid, from Alexandria, and secured 
Ills acknowledgment as pasha of Egypt. However, while Mehemet Ali was 
besieging the Mamelukes in Minieh in the summer of 1806, Kurshid Pasha at- 
tempted to strengthen his own position by replacing the Albanian troops with 
Kurdish cavalry ; Mehemet Ali immediately marched upon Cairo, besieged Kur- 
shid in the citadel, and in 1806 was confnyned in his position as governor of Egypt 
by the sultan. He had previously summoned his sons, Ibrahim and Tusun, from 
Kawala to Cairo, and had entrusted them with responsible positions. The oppres- 
sion of the Mamelukes continued in spite of English representations; Mehemet 
Ali invariably sought to rely upon French help. On March 1, 1811, the Beys were 
enticed into the citadel of Cairo and murdered in a body by the Albanians ; one 
only of them, the story goes, succeeded in saving his life at the risk of a dangerous 
leap on his good horse. 

Henceforward Mehemet Ali was the indisputable lord of Egypt. His strong 
hand put an end to the robber bands which infested the country, to the petty 
tyrants and their oppression of the people, and to the general exclusiveness of 
Egyptian civilization ; he raised the economic and also the military power of his 
country to the highest possible pitch The rule of this governor appeared indeed 
but little inferior in its splendour and power to that of the great Pharaohs. Under 
the leadership of his warlike son Ibrahim, the power of the Wahhabite State in 
Arabia was shattered (p. 392), and the Greek revolt in the Morea was suppressed 
at a later period (Vol. V), Mehemet Ali being rewarded with the governorship of 
Crete ; the Sud&n was also incorporated with Egypt as far as Kordofan (p. 658). 

About the end of 1831 Mehemet Ali began his great struggle with the Porte 
for the supremacy. Ibrahim advanced into Syria with sixty thousand men, and 
the governorship of this country was surrendered to his father by the peace of 
Kutahia (May *4, 1833). When wq^. broke out again in the year 1839, Ibrahim 
yen a victory at Histb on June 2£, the Turkish fieet went over to Mehemet Ali, 
and only the interference of the western powers saved the Turkish Empire from 
destruction. Threatened by Europe and abandoned by France, Mehemet Ali was 
forced te submiff on j ovemb^r 27, 1840. He dhrrendered Syria and recognised 
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the sultan as supreme over Egypt in a number of minor points. He secured the 
continuance of the governorship to himself and to his heirs. 

Far worse than these political disasters was the internal debilitation of Egypt. 
As lord of the country, this Macedonian upstart had introduced plans of admin- 
istration which might have had the uses of a benevolent despotism, had they not 
been ruined by oriental exaggeration. He was invariably surrounded by a number 
of French adventurers, to whom he was 'always ready to listen, and whom he 
assisted to enrich themselves. Every department of trade he sought to appropriate 
as his own monopoly. Under him the milit&rism of modem Europe was antici- 
pated in Egypt, and eventually this despotic ruler saw his system of government 
collapse under his own eyes. The destroyer of the Mamelukes left behind him 
a country inhabited by serfs, which had a useless veneer of European civilization 
in respect of legislation, educational organisation, the details of government, and 
means of communication. Mehemet Ali had considered the Nile valley as his 
private property. Immediately after the overthrow of the Mameluke Beys in 1814, 
he had appropriated all their mortmain properties, together with the incomes which 
the various institutions derived from landed property (Wakiif), and eventually all 
land that was held on lease, approaching somewhat to the character of a copyhold, 
the trade of Egypt he had taken almost entirely into his own hands, and where the 
population was not already beggared, every source of income was diverted into his 
treasury by an incredibly oppressive system of taxation. In July, 1848, Ibrahim 
was appointed to succeed his father, who had become insane. However, this son 
died on November 10, in that year, and* bis place was taken by Tusuns, a son by an 
Arabic Bedouin woman. Mehemet Ali himself died on August 12, 1849. 

Abbas Pasha displayed an objection, not wholly unjustifiable, to European 
officials, and removed them from the Egyptian service ; in consequence, however, 
the Porte was able to secure a closer recognition of its rights. In 1854 Abbas 
suddenly died, and was succeeded by his uncle, Said Pasha, who had been educated 
in Europe. He did his best to relieve the oppressive burdens of the peasants, 
allowing them to till and to harvest their land as they would, and forbidding 
slavery (p. 558 ad Jin.). The government of Said lasted for eight and a half 
years (until January 18, 1863), and laid the foundation for the modem develop- 
ment of Egypt. In spite of the opposition of the Porte, he obtained permission 
for Ferdinand de Lesseps to construct the Suez Canal, connected Cairo with 
Alexandria by railway, and reorganised the financial administration. 

As early as 1861 Ismail Pasha, the son of Ibrahim, who had been bom on 
December 31, 1830, and educated in Paris, had acted as regent for his unde during 
his temporary absence from the country. A man of extraordinary powers and 
energy and eminent personal qualities, Ismail takes a high place in the history of 
Egypt. His aim was to carry out the works of his grandfather, Mehemet Ali, and 
raise his country to an independent State by adopting European civilization. He 
encouraged national feeling by creating an Egyptian Chamber of Notables or 
Delegates. After years of costly toil he succeeded in defining the permanent 
constitutional relations of Egypt to the Poi e. By successive firmans in 1866, 
1867, 1873, he obtained from the sultan the recognition of hereditary success) or 
in his family ; and was given the title of khedive, the right of regulating all inter- 
nal affairs and making commercial treaties, and qf raising an unlimited army; 
-while the supremacy of the Port£ was»maintained byva tribute of 6ne hundred and 
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fifty thousand pounds, the right) to revise political 'impacts with ^jher States, and 
to demand contingents of troops in case of war. From 187$‘ Ismail’s troops 
steadily pushed southward; and conquered Dan-Fur and .cou^&S^t the sources 
of the Nile; so that <in‘ 1874, in spite of heavy. ’debate at t$^%an<|ff’ of the 
Abyssinians, he had extended the Egyptian kingctonr tb*the ^jmktar '(p. ,559). 
Great public works were undertaken The Suez Canal, to which 'Eg^pfc had given 
fifteen million pounds, was opened in 1869. The introduction of cotton-growing 
was successfully carried out. The great harbour of Alexandria was made, new 
canals opened, bridges and buildings sprang up. An international bystem of 
justice was established in the mixed courts administered by European jurists. 
But the great schemes of Ismail, his high faculties, his great achievements, and his 
lofty ambitions ended in Ins ruin. He involved himself and his subjects in huge 
debts to foreign capitalists. In 1876 the Exchequer was empty and the Country 
exhausted. The khedive relieved his embarrassments by selling his Suez Canal 
shares, which were bought by England for four million two hundred thousand 
pounds. But four months later the State was bankrupt England and Fiance 
formed a Commission of Inquiry to examine into Ismail’s affairs. To pay his 
debts, all lands held by his family were ceded to the State by the famous donation 
of September, 1878. In the ministry formed uuder Nubar Pasha lie was forced 
to accept a French aud an English minister, and the departments of Public Works 
and the Public Debt were entirely handed over to this foreign control. The 
khedive, reduced to a cipher in his own government, took advantage of a military' 
revolt to call on Nubar to resign (February, 1879), and claimed some share in 
public affairs and the right of presiding in Cabinet meetings. His demands weie 
rejected and the Dual Control strengthened. The English and French ministers 
were now given an absolute right of veto over any pioposed measure; and lord 
Beaconsfield’s government thus for the first time placed England, in concert with 
France, in direct control of the internal affairs of Egypt Ismail made a further 
effort to throw off foreign dictation. In April he formed a puiely native ministry 
responsible to the Chamber of Notables, and proposed a plan — the * National 
Project” — for financial relief opposed to that of the Commission of Inquiry. 
A protest issued by Germany was supported by all the’ Great Powers. It was 
evident that Egypt was now to be governed at the will and in the interests of the 
bondholders. Tewfik was deposed on June 26, 1879, by order of the sultan, and 
the hereditary prince declared khedive. The deposed monarch went to Europe, 
and died in Constantinople on March ?, 1896. 

D . The English Occupation 

Under the new khedive, Mohammed Tewfik (1879-1§92), the first three 
years were spent in reorganising the friatrces. An International Commission of 
Liquidation was appointed for the payment of the bondholders. The two English 
and French minsters were made Controllers to prepare the scheme, and their gov- 
ernments thus assumed new respo&lbilities. Meanwhile, an agitation beginning 
with grievances suffered by the army, with Arabi Pasha, an infantry colonel, 
as ‘leader, widened into a national movement against foreign control, with the 
sympathy of the Porte. To apptase the discontent, the khedive summoned, in 
January, 4882, tile Chamber of Notables fiiSt created by IsmalL The cry was 
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raised of “ Egypt for the Egyptians/’ and a new ministry was formed with Arabi 
(presently made pasha by the sultan) as minister of war. The appearance of an 
Anglo-French fleet at Alexandria only increased the excitement of the national 
party. Arabi, a man of great administrative ability, beoame practically dictator. 
The. Egyptian army was drawn to Alexandria, and earthworks and forts were 
thrown up to cover the entrance *>f the harbour. A riot broke out in Alexandria 
on June 11 ; a number of foreigners were massacred. In putting down disorder 
Arabi was supported by the Porte. He believed the first step to Egyptian regen- 
eration was self-government and the getting rid of the joint control, the financial 
servitude of his country, and the costly system of foreign administration. Hoping 
to find a way to his end in the jealousy of the Powers, the Egyptian government 
leaned to German and Austrian advice. The Anglo-French fleet was still in the 
harbour, and Admiral Seymour demanded the surrender of the forts from Arabi. 
The French refused to share in military operations, and withdrew their ships 
to Port Said. Seymour, with eight iron-clads and five gunboats, opened the 
bombardment of Alexandria on July 11, making war on the war minister of 
Egypt without even the pretence of asking authority from the sovereign of the 
country. The forts were silenced by the British guns, and on July 12 Arabi 
secretly withdrew his troops. The city was given up to the pillage of convict 
labourers and the rabble and to fire, the English having made no provision what- 
ever for the following of Arabi or for the protection of Alexandria. Arabi 
gathered an army in Lower Egypt. The English Cabinet declared the Suez Canal 
to be in danger, and landed troops in Alexandria (July 14) and lsmailia (August). 
Forty thousand British and Indian troops were poured into the country. The 
campaign was brief; it was closed by the crushing defeat and the capture of 
Arabi at Tel el-Kebir (September 13, 1882). A British force was stationed in 
Egypt. The abolition of the Dual Control was proposed by England, and an Eng- 
lish Financial Adviser to the khedive was appointed in its stead. The army, 
police, public works, and native tribunals were placed under English officers ; -and 
the country in fact was occupied by England, who promised. to evacuate it as soon 
as peace and order were restored. This promise of Mr. Gladstone was certainly 
not meant to be kept. The French, however, and Gambetta fully believed that 
the occupation was to be only temporary. 

Meanwhile, a great religious movement had been growing in the Sudan under 
the Mahdi, or Prophet, Mohammed Ahmed. An army of ten thousand' men sent 
against him under Hicks Pasha in 1883 was annihilated to a man on November 1, 
and a few months later a force of three thousand five hundred under Baker Pasha 
met the same fate. General Gordon had been hurriedly sent out from England, 
was appointed Governor-General of the Sudan by the Khedive, and stationed at 
Khartum. February* 1884, Gordon recognised the Mahdi as the ruler of Kor- 
dofan ; but in consequence of an execution of two “ traitors ” in Khartum the city 
was besieged by the Mahdi (April, 1884). Lord Northbrook was sent as High 
Commissioner to Egypt, and Lord Wolseley to organise the rplief of Gordon. 
Khartum, however, was taken by the Mahdi in January, 1885, and Gordon slain. 
The army was withdrawn to Upper Egypt, and Wady Haifa recognised as cits 
southern boundary. 1 • 

The losses at the seat of war, f the persistence? of the Porte, and political neces- 
sities in general, induced England irf 1885 to oped , negotiations 4 with the Porte. 
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Meanwhile, a great power had been growing up in the Sudftn under 
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